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Office  of  the  United  Si^ates  ENTOMOLoaiOAL  CoMMissioKy 

1700  Thibteenth  Stbeet,  Nobthwest, 

Washington^  D.  ft,  UTovember  16, 187A 

Sib  :  We  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  the  Second  Be- 
port  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Oommission  on  the  Bocky 
Mountain  Locust,  or  grasshopper  of  the  West  The  report  is  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  the  Oommission  during  the  years  J  878  and  1879.  In 
transmitting  our  First  Report  we  endeavored  to  show  that  it  was  prac- 
tically exhaustive  of  one  phase  of  the  inquiry,  viz,  the  subjection  and 
destruction  of  the  young  or  unwinged  insects  as  they  hatch  out  in  the 
more  fertile  portions  of  the  trans-Mississippi  country.  We  at  the  same 
time  laid  stress  on  the  foict  that  it  was  impossible  in  so  short  a  time  to 
properly  study  the  second  phase  of  the  question,  one  most  difficult  and 
most  important,  in  our  judgment,  viz,  how  to  prevent  this  fertile  country 
firom  being  overrun  by  the  disastrous  winged  swarms  from  the  North- 
west. This  fact  cannot  be  better  set  forth  than  in  the  following  portions 
of  our  letter  to  Dr.  Hayden,  submitting  that  report : 

The  young  inBects  as  they  ocoar  in  the  more  fertile  States  affected  can  be  nuwlerady 
as  the  Report  will,  we  hope,  abnndantly  proye.  We  point  oat  the  way,  also,  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  prove  feasible  and  practioable,  to  prevent  ftitore 
incursions  of  the  winged  swarms. 

While  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Commission  to  cover  as  mnch  ground  as  possible, 
so  as  to  nuJce  this  annual  report  as  full  and  reliable  as  the  time  would  permit,  there 
yet  remain  several  important  subjects  that  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  properly 
and  exhaustively  study. 

The  territory  affected  is  so  vast,  embracing  about  2,000,000  square  miles,  that  much 
of  it  was  imperfectly  explored,  especially  in  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Biley  had  to  cut 
short  his  investigations  in  British  America  both  for  want  of  time  and  want  of  funds. 
For  similar  reasons,  and  on  account  of  Indian  troubles,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota 
have  been  but  superficially  explored. 

The  year  1877  was  an  abnormal  year,  i.  e,,  the  winged  insects  had  the  previous  year 
overrun  and  laid  eggs  in  a  large  section  of  country  in  which  the  species  is  not  indige- 
nous, and  a  numerous  progeny  hatched  in  such  country  the  past  spring.  This  was 
most  fortunate  for  many  reasons,  as  it  enabled  the  Commission  to  careftilly  study  the 
insects  in  this  their  unnatural  condition,  and  to  carry  on  experiments  witii  a  view  of 
learning  how  best  to  control  them.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  with 
these  young  insects.  The  losses  sustained  through  the  devastations  of  the  pest  by  a 
young  and  struggling  firontier  population,  ill  able  to  bear  them,  were  immense,  and 
there  was  so  much  discouragement  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons  were  on 
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the  point  of  abandoning  their  new  homes.  At  this  Jnnotnre  the  Commission  went 
into  the  field,  and,  by  its  enoonraging  predictions  and  recommendations,  did  mnch  to 
inspire  the  people  with  hope  and  confidence,  and  greatly  helped  to  draw  westward 
again  the  emigration  that  had  stopped. 

All  this  work,  however,  interfered  with  needed  investigation  into  the  proper  range 
and  native  home  and  breeding  grounds,  and  some  other  important  qnestions  which 
can  only  be  properly  studied  during  a  normal  year,  t.  «.,  one  in  which  the  insect  is  con- 
fined to  its  native  or  permanent  breeding  grounds.  Such  a  year  will  be  the  present 
(1878),  for  from  our  investigations  we  are  able  to  state  with  confidence  that  the 
people  of  the  more  fertile  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  occasionally  termed  the 
border  States,  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  young  insects  next  spring  and  summer,  and 
probably  not  for  several  years  to  come. 

It  is  tiierefore  quite  important  that  the  investigations  be  continued  until  every  ques- 
tion is  settled  that  human  investigation  can  settle. 

Fully  recognizing  the  importance  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  yet  to 
be  performed  it  was  our  object  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible :  1.  The 
relative  amount  of  plains  and  prairie  land  that  is  susceptible  of  burning 
over  in  the  permanent  breeding  grounds  of  the  insect,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  proportion  in  square  miles,  and  the  particular  locations. 
2.  The  proportion  of  more  arid  land  and  other  regions  not  susceptible  of 
being  burned  over,  but  in  which  the  insects  may  develop.  3.  The 
probable  cost  of  burning  over  such  land  as  wUl  permit  of  it,  and  the 
present  facilities  for,  or  difficulties  in  the  way  of,  doing  so.  4.  The  best 
means  of  destroying  the  insects  in  the  less  fertile  areas  that  cannot  be 
burned  over.  5.  The  proportion  of  land  that  can  be  irrigated  and  set- 
tled, and  the  best  method  of  bringing  About,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
settlement  of  the  same.  6.  Such  meteorological  data,  especially  the  pre- 
vaiUng  direction  of  the  winds  at  different  seasons,  as  bear  on  the  migra- 
tion  of  the  locust.  7.  The  cheapest  and  best  method  of  making  obser- 
vations  on  the  egg  deposits,  thehatching  of  young  and  the  movements  of 
the  winged  insects,  and  how  far  the  force  already  in  government  em- 
ploy is  available  for  the  purpose. 

In  order  to  perform  this  labor  we  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000.  But  $10,000  were  granted  by  Congress,  and  this  only  toward 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1878.  It  was  then  too  late  in  the  season  to 
satisfactorily  accomplish,  with  such  limited  means,  the  work  proposed — 
a  work  to  be  done  in  a  region  in  which  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to 
travel.  In  order,  therefore,  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
means  afforded,  Mr.  Eiley  drew  no  salary  and  remained  in  Washing- 
ton editing  and  superintending  the  printing  of  the  First  Beport,  while 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Packard  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  ex- 
ploration. These  facts  were  set  forth  in  our  annual  report  to  you  for 
the  year  1878,  and  an  additional  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  asked 
for,  being  the  balance' of  the  amount  originally  estimate  as  necessary. 
This  was  granted  by  Congress,  but  in  the  bill  making  the  appropriation 
the  Commission  was  charged  with  the  additional  work  of  investigating 
and  reporting  on  the  Cotton  Worm,  and  other  insects  injurious  to  the 
cotton  plant  and  to  agriculture.    The  operations  of  the  Commission  thus 
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being  enlarged  during  the  third  year  of  its  labors,  the  work  was  divided, 
and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Biley  should  take  charge  of  that  in  the 
Sonthem  States  relating  to  insects  afifecting  cotton,  while  Messrs. 
Packard  and  Thomas  shoold  continue  that  in  the  Korthwest  relating  to 
the  Bocky  Mountain  Locust,  and,  in  addition,  prepare  two  bulletins,' 
one  by  the  former  on  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  one  by  the  latter  on  the 
Ohinch  Bug,  two  insects  of  vast  importance  to  the  western  feurming 
community.  These  have  been  prepared,  as  also  an  elaborate  one  by 
Mr.  Biley  on  the  Cotton-worm,  containing  the  results  of  his  labors  in 
the  South.  The  present  report  deals  more  particularly  with  the  second 
phase  of  the  locust  question,  and  in  transmitting  it  we  recommend  to 
your  consideration,  and  to  that  of  Congress,  our  conclusions  in  the 
closing  chapter  and  our  recommendations  in  reference  to  encouraging 
settlement,  the  building  of  nulroads,  the  advisability  of  broader  schemes 
of  irrigation,  of  judicious  burning,  of  co-operation  with  the  Dominion 
Government  in  its  efiforts  in  the  same  direction,  and  particularly  of  a 
permanent  system  of  observations  and  warnings,  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

The  iaterest  felt  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  letters  asking  information  on  the  subjects 
with  ttie  study  of  which  we  are  charged,  and  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  parties  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  consequently  been  car- 
ried on  at  headquarters,  in  addition  to  the  more  special  work  of  the 
Commission. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial  encouragement 
and  assistance  which  you  have  given  us  in  our  labors. 

With  some  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  events  have  folly  justified  the 
conclusions  and  predictions  ^e  have  been  able  to  make  from  year  to 
year — Abased  as  they  were  upon  the  comparatively  limited  observations 
which  time  and  means  have  allowed — and  with  the  conviction  that  the 
carrying  out,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  suggestions  in  this  and  our 
previous  report  on  the  subject,  will  tend  to  a  material  abatement  of  the 
national  evil  which  we  have  been  studying,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

CHABLES  V.  BILEY, 
A.  S.  PACKABD,  Jr., 
CYBUS  THOMAS. 

Hon.  Cabl  Sohubz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PREFACE. 


This  Second  Beport  of  the  Oommission  on  the  Bocky  Mountain  Lo- 
cust is  the  result  chiefly  of  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Packard  and  Thomas, 
in  their  efforts  to  solve  a  most  difficult  problem,  namely,  the  permanent 
amelioration  of  the  locust  evil  by  preventing  the  excessive  increase  of 
the  destructive  insect  in  its  native  habitat,  and  its  disastrous  migra- 
tions theref]H>m. 

During  the  year  1878  the  labors  of  the  Oommission  were  seriously  in- 
terfered with,  first,  by  an  inadequate  appropriation  unavaUable  till  the 
1st  of  July;  second,  by  the  time  required  of  Mr.  BUey  in  publish- 
ing our  first  report;  third,  by  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  Indians 
that  year,  which  rendered  travel  unsafe  and  sometimes  impossible  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  be  explored.  Dr.  Packard  visited  por- 
tions of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  also  received  infor- 
mation from  others  regarding  the  presence  of  locusts  in  these  Territories, 
and  especially  in  Montana  and  Eastern  Oregon.  He  found  that  this  was 
a  normal  year,  and  the  locust  was  found  to  occur  throughout  all  these 
Territories  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  but  usually  only  in  scattering 
swarms ;  still,  damage  of  a  serious  nature  was  done  to  crops  in  iMrtions 
of  Montana  and  Utah.  To  particularize,  in  Oolorado  scattering  indi- 
viduals occurred  all  over  the  northern  counties,  both  on  the  plains  and 
on  the  mountain  summits.  Small  swarms  occurred  in  Estes  Park,  South 
Park,  and  among  the  mountains  of  Gilpin  Oounty,  where  eggs  in  large 
numbers  were  laid. 

Wyoming,  on  the  whole,  was  less  infested  than  in  1877,  though  large 
swarms  were  observed  on  eclipse  day  at  Oomo  Station  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad,  and  local  swarms  were  observed  on  OUbert/s  Peak  and 
on  Ham's  Fork  late  in  August.  In  Utah  locusts  were  a  severe  scourge 
in  Summit  Oounty,  one-half  the  wheat  crop  having  been  destroyed  by 
them.  They  were  also  abundant  in  Oache  and  Malade  Valleys,  which 
indicated  cUtnger  in  Northern  Utah  the  ensuing  year  of  1879.  None 
occurred  south  of  San  Pete,  Utah.  He  found  that  in  Eastern  Idaho 
locusts  were  abundant  from  the  Utah  line  to  the  Montana  line,  especially 
at  Franklin  and  at  Taylor's  Bridge,  and  local  swarms  were  observed 
about  Shoshone  Lake. 

In  Montana  local  swarms  were  destructive  to  &rms  on  Stinking- Water 
Biver  and  Byan's  Oafion  and  about  Bozeman  and  Sterling  as  well  as 
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Deer  Lodge.  They  were  also  abundant  at  Virginia  City  and  on  Son 
Biver  and  on  the  Upper  Missoari  between  Helena  and  Fort  Benton. 
They  were  also  observed  locally  in  the  region  south  of  Yellowstone  Park. 

In  Eastern  Oregon  swarms  were  observed  between  McDonnell's  Perry 
and  Blue  Mountains.  He  thus  proved  that  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust 
is  indigenous  over  the  immense  region  already  mapped  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  the  permanent  breeding  ground^  and  that  the  prospect  for  1879 
was  that  local  injuries  would  ensue  in  the  Territories,  but  unless  the 
.  spring  and  early  summer  were  unusually  favorable  the  Mississippi  States 
would  not  be  invaded. 

Mr.  Thomas  visited  Colorado  and  other  parts  of  the  West,  his  special 
object  being  to  ascertain  if  0,  spretus  would  be  found  localized  in  Col- 
orado. He  found  this  to  be  the  case  as  far  south  as  Colorado  Springs,  not 
only  up  in  the  canons  and  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  but  on  the  plains. 
He  found  them  in  considerable  numbers  in  one  or  two  canons,  and  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  migrate.  He  found  specimens  on  the  very  tops  of 
the  range,  and  on  the  very  top  of  Pike's  Peak. 

In  l^ebraska.  Eastern  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Manitoba,  and  Elansas  no 
specimens,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  to  be  found,  and  their  en- 
tire absence  showed  how  completely  they  had  left  the  Temporary  Begion, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Commission  in  so  designating  the  fertile  country 
which,  in  exceptional  years,  sufifers  so  greatly. 

There  was  one  limited  locality  of  a  few  acres  in  Southeast  I^ebraska 
where  some  hatched  out.  They  were  quite  injurious  around  Bismarck, 
destroying  the  gardens,  but  they  came  in  from  the  north.  This  erup- 
tion, which  appeared  late  in  July,  was  traced  from  British  America  to 
Kansas,  and  was  confined  to  a  narrow  belt.  It  did  not  touch  the  west- 
em  border  of  Manitoba,  or  reach  to  the  middle  or  interior  of  Dakota; 
on  the  west  it  did  not  reach  to  Fort  Benton,  but  was  wholly  east  of  that. 
It  touched  southern,  but  did  not  reach  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of 
Dakota,  passed  south  in  the  region  of  Pouca,  I^ebr.,  and  thence  south 
and  southwest  into  Kansas. 

His  investigations  this  year  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  rapid  change 
in  character  of  those  locusts  which  remain  for  a  few  generations  in  the 
Sub-permanent  Begion.  A  few  very  limited  flights  were  observed  over 
the  southwestern  part  of  Minnesota. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  publish  a  final  report 
;  until  further  investigations  had  been  pursued,  and  an  appropriation  of 
'  $15,000  for  continuing  them  was  therefore  asked  of  Congress.  The  appro- 
priation was  granted,  but  with  it  the  Commission  was  charged  with  in- 
creased duties,  and  during  the  year  now  closing  Mr.  Biley's  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  insects  affecting  the  cotton-plant,  while 
Messrs.  Packard  and  Thomas  have  continued  the  locust  investigation. 
Mr.  Packard,  with  four  students  and  one  interpreter,  visited  portions  of 
Kew  Mexico  and  ascertained  the  southern  portion  of  the  range  of  the 
species  with  a  view  of  more  accurately  mapping  out  the  southern  limit  of 
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distribution,  left  incomplete  in  oar  former  map.  He  obtained  import- 
ant data  upon  the  habits  of  the  locust  in  that  section  and  found  that 
they  had  flown  in  and  about  Santa  F6  from  the  north  during  the  years 
1865, 1868, 1874,  and  1877,  and  he  also  traced  them  into  Eastern  Arizona* 
Mr.  Thomas  daring  this  year  devoted  his  time  more  particularly  to  the 
meteorological  facts  bearing  upon  the  increase  and  development  of  the 
locust.  He  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  meteorological  data 
hardly  bore  out  the  generally  received  opinion  that  heat  and  dryness  are 
necessary  to  excessive  increase,  but  that  winter  conditions  have  greater 
influence  than  has  been  suspected.  While  the  data  he  obtained  have 
comparatively  little  value,  therefore,  and  the  annual  and  monthly  means 
were  of  no  value  whatever  as  throwing  light  on  increase  and  develop- 
ment,  the  daily  records  proved  most  valuable  in  their  bearing  on  flights. 

In  planning  this  report  it  was  decided  to  introduce  with  the  more 
practical  chapters  a  few  giving  the  results  of  some  of  the  purely  scien- 
tiflc  work  that  has  grown  out  of  the  inquiry. 

In  Chapter  I,  Messrs.  Packard  and  Biley  have  added  to  the  hitherto 
published  chronological  history  of  locust  injury  by  giving  data  for  the 
past  and  the  present  year. 

In  Chapter  II,  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  the  locust  and  its  ravages  to  agriculture  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Territories  is  discussed  in  all  its  different  bearings.  Different  plans  of 
inducing  increase  in  the  purely  agricultural  rather  than  the  pastoral 
population,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successfully  burning  over  the 
locust-infested  area,  and  the  non-feasibility  of  other  plans  are  dwelt 
upon ;  and  while  utter  extermination  of  the  pest  is  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  evil  may  be  materially  modified,  and  that 
government  action  in  the  matter  is  warranted  because  the  evil  is  essen- 
tially a  national  one. 

In  Chapter  III,  also  by  Mr.  Thomas,  a  mass  of  information  is  brought 
together  in  regard  to  the  laws  governing  the  migrations  of  locusts  in 
all  countries.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  essentially  migrating  habit  is 
confined  to  about  four  species,  all  of  them  inhabiting  and  coming  from 
treeless,  arid,  and  elevated  regions.  In  a  few  instances  a  species  which 
is  sedentary  in  one  part  of  a  continent  becomes  migratory  in  another. 
As  in  the  case  of  our  own  species,  there  are  no  laws  of  periodicity  gov- 
eming  destructive  flights,  these  only  occurring  at  irregular  intervals, 
l^evertheless  the  history  of  the  most  noted  locust  years,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  shows  a  tendency  to  their  recurrence  about  every 
eleven  years.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  European  and  Asiatic  species 
have,  like  our  own,  areas  where  they  permanently  breed,  and  from  which 
they  swarm  in  exceptional  years  to  extend  over  adjacent  regions  in 
which  they  are  not  found  permanently. 

Chapter  lY,  also  by  Mr.  Thomas,  treats  of  the  habits  and  characters 
of  locusts  in  different  countries  within  their  areas  of  permanent  distri- 
bution, especially  so  far  as  such  areas  relate  to  their  movements.    The 
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Bocky  Mountain  locust  is  shown  to  be  migratory  within  the  limits  of  its 
permanent  range,  and  the  soorce  of  the  iavading  swarms  of  onr  own 
species,  and  the  differences,  both  in  direction  and  character,  of  retom 
swarms,  are  set  forth.  These  return  swarms  do  little  or  no  injury,  and 
the  migratory  locusts  of  other  parts  of  the  world  appear  to  manifest  the 
same  disposition  to  return  to  the  country  whence  their  immediate  par- 
ents came,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  species.  The  distance  to  which 
swarms  may  migrate  in  the  course  of  a  season,  the  position  of  the  insects 
in  flight,  the  influence  of  the  winds  on  the  flights,  the  height  of  flight, 
and  other  questions  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  winged  locusts, 
whether  in  this  country  or  abroad,  are  discussed,  as  also  the  causes, 
both  remote  and  immediate,  of  migration. 

Chapter  Y,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas,  deals  with  the  inflnence  of 
meteorological  conditions  on  the  development  and  migrations  of  locusts, 
as  also  on  the  development  of  the  eggs. 

Chapter  YI,  prepared  by  Mr.  Packard,  deals  with  the  subject  of  the 
southern  distribution  of  Galoptenus  spretusj  and  gives  the  history  of 
locust  invasions  in  ^ew  Mexico. 

In  Chapter  YII  Mr.  Packard  gives  a  summary  of  locust  flights  during 
the  years  1877, 1878,  and  1879. 

In  Chapter  YIII,  also  by  Mr.  Packard,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
western  cricket,  an  insect  that  proves  extremely  destructive  in  the  mount- 
ain regions  of  the  West,  and  about  which  the  Commission  has  had 
many  inquiries.  Its  ravages,  enemies,  and  parasites,  breeding  habits, 
and  geographical  distribution,  are  set  forth,  so  that  they  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust.  Bemedies  are  sug- 
gested, and  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal anatomy  of  this  large  cricket. 

In  chapter  IX  Mr.  Packard  treats  of  the  air  sacs  of  locusts,  with  a 
view  of  indicating  their  origin,  and  of  showing  their  use  in  flight. 

Chapter  X,  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Minot,  is  the  result  of  carefiil  histological 
study  of  the  locust,  and  of  the  cricket  before  mentioned. 

Chapter  XI,  by  Mr.  Packard,  on  the  brain  of  the  locust,  is  the  result 
of  similar  study  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  brain  of  the  locust. 

Chapter  XII,  by  Messrs.  Biley  and  Thomas,  treats  of  the  destructive 
locust  of  California,  and  shows,  that  while  the  species  is  distinct  fh>m 
the  Bocky  Mountain  locust,  yet  in  size,  habits,  destructiveness,  and  even 
in  natural  enemies,  the  two  strongly  resemble  each  other. 

Chapter  XIII,  by  Mr.  Biley,  ^ves  further  facts  about  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  locusts,  and  deals  more  particularly  with  the  locust  egg-feed- 
ing habit  of  the  larvsB  or  the  Bee-flies  {Bombyliidce),  a  large  family  of 
two-winged  flies,  quite  abundant  in  the  West,  and  the  larval  habits  of 
which  were  not  previously  known. 

In  the  closing  chapter,  XIY,  Mr.  Biley  has  endeavored  to  present 
more  accurate  datathau  had  hitherto  been  given  concerning  the  perma- 
nent breeding  grounds,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  courses  the  gov- 
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ernment  may  pursue  in  the  future  toward  ameliorating  the  locust  evil. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  large  map  (Map  I)  in  six  sections,  so  arraiiged 
that  they  may  be  put  together  on  canvass  or  cloth  and  hung  up  in 
49chool-rooms  or  other  public  buildings,  the  surface  characteristics  of 
plains,  mountains,  plateaus,  and  basins  are  considered,  esi)ecially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  relative  areas  in  which  the  vegetation  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  burned  over.  No  one  i)articular  course  is  recommended 
or  deemed  sufficient,  but  it  is  shown  that  good  results  will  flow  fh)m  in- 
creased settlement  of  the  Territories,  the  building  of  railroads,  increased 
irrigation,  the  preservation  of  the  timber,  judicious  burning,  the  i)erfec- 
tion  of  a  system  of  observations  and  warnings,  and  co-operation  with 
the  Dominion  Government  in  these  various  measures. 

In  Appendix  I  will  be  found  some  further  data  and  replies  to  our 
first  circular.  In  Appendix  II  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  gives  a  list  of  the 
Orthoptera  collected  by  Mr.  Packard  in  his  western  trip  made  in  1877, 
and  describes  some  new  species.  The  list  is  interesting,  as  showing 
the  number  of  forms  closely  allied  to  spretuSj  but  with  shorter  wings, 
occurring  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon.  The  report  of  Mr. 
John  Marten  (Appendix  III)  of  observations  made  the  present  year 
in  Iowa,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  under  Mr.  Thomas's  direc- 
tion, give«  a  detailed  statement  of  the  locust  conditions  in  those  States, 
lit  Appendix  IV  a  very  full  exposition  of  locust  literature  is  given  by 
Mr.  B.  P.  Mann,  supplemented  by  Mr.  Thomas ;  while  in  Appendices  V 
and  YI  additional  data  regarding  the  locust  in  Texas  and  regarding 
flights  are  brought  together.  In  Appendix  YII  Mr.  Packard  gives 
some  notes  of  his  journey  in  1878,  and  in  Appendix  YIII  an  account  of 
Yersin's  researches  on  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  of  articulates, 
as  supplementary  to  Chapter  XI  on  the  brain  of  the  locust. 

The  delay  in  printing  the  report  which  was  not  ordered  printed  by 
Congress  till  April,  1880,  is  to  be  regretted,  but  has  permitted  the  in- 
cluding of  some  facts  ascertained  since  it  was  submitted. 

The  commissioners  take  pleasure  in  here  thanking  the  numerous  cor- 
respondents who  have  replied  to  the  circulars  issued,  and  the  managers 
of  the  following  railroads  for  favors  over  their  respective  lines : 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern ;  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific ; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul;  Western  Union;  Northern  Pacific ; 
Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City ;  First  Division  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific ;  Saint 
Paul  and  Pacific ;  Sioux  City  and  Pacific ;  Chicago  and  Northwestern ; 
Dcs  Moines  and  Fort  Dodge ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy ;  Central 
Eailroadof  Iowa;  Kansas  Pacific ;  Saint  Joseph  and  Den^^er ;  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas;  Atchison^  Topeka  and  Santa  F^;  Burlington  and 
Missouri  Biver,  in  Nebraska;  Denver  and  Bio  Grande;  Texas  and 
Pacific;  International  and  Oreat  Northern;  Illinois  Central;  Denver 
Pacific ;  Union  Pacific ;  Atchison  and  Nebraska. 

L ^11 
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Their  acknowledgements  are  due  to  a  number  of  persons  who  have 
aided,  but  particularly  to  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  of  Washington,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Scudder  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Mann,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  of 
Boslindale,  near  Boston,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  of  Sierra  Valley,  Cal.,  and 
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nished  meteorological  data  whenever  required. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OP  LOCUST  RAVAGES. 

THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST  IN  1878. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  MINNESOTA  IN  1878. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Angust  2G,  Mr.  A.  Whitman,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
says: 

I  inclose  a  few  more  clippings  on  grasshoppers.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  a  swann 
of  them  alighted  at  Mankato  a  few  days  ago.  All  these  cases  seem  to  be  wandering 
squads  that  make  short  visits,  and  they  seem  to  be  as  much  scattered  as  they  were  at 
the  end  of  last  year. 

The  same  correspondent  writes,  November  3, 1878: 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  raid  across  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State  late 
in  the  summer.  There  was  nothing  to  hurt  then,  and  as  it  lasted  but  a  few  days  I 
don*t  believe  there  are  eggs  enough  to  do  any  hurt. 

The  clippings  sent  by  Mr.  Whitman  refer  to  the  apx)earance  of  the 
Locnst  in  Dakota,  and  only  the  following  refer  to  Minnesota : 

We  understand  that  on  Monday  last,  12th,  a  pretty  numerous  swarm  of  grasshoppers 
settled  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Luveme,  and  still  remained  there  on  Thursday.  They 
had  not  laid  eggs  at  last  accounts. — [_Mankato  Review f  Rock  County,  August  20, 1878. 

Reports  from  Rock  County'  in  this  State,  and  the  counties  bordering  in  Dakota,  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  grasshoppers  which  recently  settled  down  there  are  laying  eggs. 
They  occupy  a  pretty  large  district,  chiefly  a  locality  in  which  but  little  damage  was 
done  during  their  previous  raid. — lAfanJcato  RevmCj  September  3,  1878. 

'Hoppers  were  seen  flying  over  Big  Stone  County  last  week. — IPioneer  PresSj  Min- 
nesota, August  11, 1878. 

A  gentleman  who  was  in  Saint  Paul  yesterday,  from  Nobles  County,  reported  the 
unusual  prevalence  of  grasshoppers  in  that  county.  He  says  that  they  are  consuming 
the  com  and  almost  everything  to  be  consumed,  and  doing  a  good  deal  of  devastation. 
— IPUmeer  Press,  September  11.    [Nothing  to  devastate. — A.  W.l 

THE  LOCUST  IN  IOWA  IN  1878. 

The  grasshoppers  have  hatched  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Oak,  20  miles  east  of  here, 
in  large  numbers,  but  are  doing  no  damage  worth  mentioning.  They  seem  to  be  dis- 
eased and  are  only  in  a  small  locality  about  20  miles  square.  They  are  the  only  ones 
that  I  have  heard  from  in  the  Northwest  this  spring. — [W.  E.  JoUett,  Malvern,  Iowa. 

Fort  Dodob,  Iowa,  September  5. — A  few  days  ago  the  people  of  Northwestern  Iowa 
were  somewhat  alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  grasshoppers  were  again  ui>on  us.  Upon 
inquiry  we  find  the  fact  to  be  that  they  alighted  one  evening  somewhere  between 
Cherokee  and  Le  Mars,  densely  covering  a  tract  of  country  three  or  four  miles  wide. 
They  took  wing  again  early  on  the  foUowing  day,  and  left  without  doing  seriouB  injury 
to  anything,  and  without  depositing  any  eggs.  They  came  from  the  Northwest  and 
went  toward  the  Southwest. — IChicago  IHhune, 

The  BocJcy  Mountain  UTewSy  of  October  30^  1878^  reports  the  locusts  in- 
juring taH  wheat  lately  sown  at  Fort  Madison,  September  30. 
IL 
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THE  LOCUST  IN  NEBRASKA  IN  1878. 

Mr.  Clark  Woodman,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  communicates  the  following 
observation  on  September  17 : 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  swarms 
of  locusts  at  Schuyler,  76  miles  west  of  Omaha,  and  beyond;  none  between  Schuyler 
and  Omaha.  They  are  doing  no  damage,  but  are  laying  their  eggs  in  great  numbers. 
No  one  seems  to  be  afraid  of  the  results  next  spring. 

Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter  writes  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  2^^  1878 : 

Y  A  small  brood  of  C,  apretus  is  hatching  out  about  20  miles  west  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

There  are  none  in  this  vicinity.    I  think  the  damage  from  spring  broods  wiU  be 
trifling  throughout  the  State. 

The  Bocky  Mountain  News  of  October  30, 187S,  reports  the  locusts 
flying  to  the  South  at  Genoa,  Nebr.,  September  9. 

Lieut.  W.  L,  Carpenter  communicates  the  following  note,  dated  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  June  25,  1878 : 

A  small  flight  of  full-grown  C.  apretus  appeared  here  June  16  and  17  fh>m  the  south 
and  southeast.  Not  large  enough  to  do  any  damage.  Could  not  learn  that  they  were 
hatched  in  Nebraska. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  TEXAS  IN  1878. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Overaker,  of  Piano,  Tex.,  writes,  December  8, 1878,  that  no 
grasshoppers  had  appeared  this  Fall. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY  IN  1878. 

The  RocJ^  Mountain  News  of  October  30, 1878,  reports  from  Fort  Sill, 
Ind.  T. : 

September  23  quite  a  number  of  locusts  coming  from  the  north ;  September  24,  le- 
xnainiiig;  25,  great  numbers  traveling  south;  26,  large  swarms,  great  many  alight- 
ing ;  27,  few  remaining ;  28,  a  few  flying  north  and  a  great  many  on  the  ground ;  29, 
a  few  flying  north ;  30,  more  numerous  than  at  any  time  since  their  first  appearance, 
depositing  eggs. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  KANSAS   IN  1878. 

Mr.  Day  Graham,  of  Bazaar,  Chase  County,  Kans.,  writes,  September 
14,  as  follows : 

I  suppose  you  know  that  the  spreha  is  appearing  in  small  numbers  in  Barton 
Countiy.  I  understand  they  are  not  doing  much  damage  yet.  The  people  are  expect- 
ing them  almost  any  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Thomas  writes,  S'ovember  7,  that  in 
Nebraska,  Eastern  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Manitoba,  "and  Kansas  no  speci- 
mens (wiUi  one  or  two  exceptions)  were  to  be  found. 

The  grasshoppers  are  very  thick  in  Cowley,  Sumner,  Reno,  and  other  counties,  and 
have  done  much  damage  to  wheat. — \_8alina  Herald,  December  7,  1879. 

The  BocJcy  Mountain  News  of  October  30, 1878,  reports  from  Oreswell, 
Kans.,  the  looasts  flying  to  the  sonth  on  September  7,  and  on  the  20th 
to  the  north ;  from  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  September  6,  swarms  coming  to 
the  earth  from  the  northeast  with  the  wind }  on  the  7th,  10  a.  m.,  ^<  im- 
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mense  swaxms^  di8api>earmg  at  3  p.  m.,  height  of  swarms  50  to  1,000 
feet,  flying  fix>m  the  northwest ;  September  10,  11  a.  m.,  quite  thick, 
swarms  about  1,000  feet  high,  and  flying  west  with  the  wind.  Chinch 
Bugs  at  Greswell,  Kans.,  September  26,  eating  young  wheat. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nixon,  Argyle,  Samner  County,  Kans.,  writes,  on  Oc- 
tober 4, 1878 : 

I  have  notiodd  the  Rooky  Mountain-  locnst  passing  over  here.  For  some  time  there 
were  some  flying  north  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  September.  They  passed  over 
once  the  Ist  of  this  month  very  thick,  going  southeast,  with  wind  quite  strong  south- 
east.   Sky  clear  and  fine.    Some  few  have  alighted  and  are  depositing  their  eggs. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  DAKOTA  IN  1878. 

They  have  come  and  gone.  They  were  evidently  what  was  left  from  former  years. 
They  were  hungry  but  not  healthy.  The  swarm  was  about  three  miles  wide  alkd 
elsMied  up  nearly  all  the  gardens,  injured  com  very  much,  and  trimmed  the  potato 
▼ines.  The  wheat  and  oat  crop  was  all  harvested  before  they  came.  Com  had  been 
more  iigured  by  the  grub  than  it  was  by  the  grasshoppers.  The  cabbage  crop  had 
also  been  injured  by  insects.  Drouth  had  affected  the  gardens  and  the  potato  crop, 
but  the  wheat  and  oat  crop  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  'hoppers  were  coup- 
ling when  here,  and  yet  the  ground  in  some  localities  was  honeycombed  with  holes 
wliare  they  had  tiled  to  deposit  their  eggs ;  but  one  gentleman  who  was  through  the 
grasshopper  troubles  in  Southern  Minnesota,  and  his  two  boys,  searched  three  hours, 
And,  though  they  found  thousands  of  holes,  they  discovered  only  four  eggs.  They 
found  a  deposit  filling  the  egg-sacks,  however,  which,  after  lying  a  day  or  two, 
resembled  red  granulated  sugar.  The  'hoppers  were  also  covered  with  red  parasites, 
were  generally  smaller  than  the  'hoppers  of  former  years,  and  many  of  them  died  from 
grief  or  other  causes  while  here.  The  settlements  west  of  Bismarck,  on  Hart  River, 
and  east  of  Apple  Creek  were  not  affected  by  them.  They  covered  just  a  narrow 
strip  about  Bismarck. — [Quoted  in  Farmers  Union,  August  22, 1878. 

A  few  grasshoppers  were  seen  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota,  last  week,  but  they  appeared 
to  be  rising  and  had  done  but  little  damage  to  the  unsecured  crops. — ISaint  Paul  PUmeer 
Ptem,  August  88,  1878. 

BisiCABCK,  •/iiiie29, 1878.— The  first  genuine  grasshoppers  of  the  season  appeared  here 
yesterday.  The  wind  in  the  forenoon  was  directly  from  the  south,  and  about  noon 
changed  and  came  from  the  west.  After  the  wind  changed  the  'hoppers  were  first 
noticed.  They  came  from  the  south  and  lit  when  the  wind  changed,  but  not  in  any 
l^est  numbers.  They  are  not  afflicted  with  the  parasite  of  last  summer.  In  1873,  the 
first  grasshoppeirs  appeared  here  during  the  first  week  in  June,  and  came  from  the  south- 
west and  disappeared  northeast,  after  leaving  their  eggs.  In  1874,  the  young  grass- 
lioppers  hatched  out  in  great  numbers  in  May  and  destroyed  all  the  gardens  around 
Biamarck.  Afterward,  during  the  same  year,  a  great  many  swarms  of  grasshoppers 
passed  over  frt>m  northwest  going  southeast,  and  only  lit  when  encountering  an  adverse 
wind«  In  1875,  grasshoppers  also  hatched  here,  and  icnumerable  swarais  passed  over, 
the  largest  of  which  came  from  the  south  and  passed  directly  north.  They  resembled 
«louds  of  smoke  from  prairie  fires  while  passing  over.  This  was  in  July,  before  the 
prairie  grass  was  dry  enough  to  bum.  In  1876  and  1877  we  were  visited  by  grasshop- 
pers, and  great  numbers  flew  over,  mostly  to  the  southeast,  while  a  few  swarms  passed 
over  to  the  north. 

The  only  material  damage  done  here  to  crops  by  grasshoppers  since  the  settlement 
of  this  locality  in  1872  was  done  by  the  grasshoppers  that  hatched  here  in  Kay,  1874. 
We  seem  to  occupy  the  middle  ground.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  locusts  hatch  out 
in  immense  numbers  to  the  north  of  our  locality,  and  periodically  move  to  the  soutk 
and  southeastward,  and  reach  as  far  as  Iowa  and  Kansas. — [PUmetr  Preat, 
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The  Bocky  Mountain  News  of  October  30, 1878,  reports  from  Bismarck, 
Dak.,  September  1  and  2,  locusts  flying  southerly  at  great  altitudes ;  on 
September  3,  ^<  on  the  ground  and  a  few  in  the  air,  number  decreasing 
rapidly ;"  on  the  4th,  very  few  on  the  ground,  none  in  the  air ;  Septem- 
ber 5,  6,  and  7,  rapidly  decreasing  and  many  dying ;  September  9,  dis- 
appeared. 

The  same  newspaper,  of  the  same  date,  reports  from  Yankton,  Dak., 
locusts  somewhat  numerous  until  about  September  12,  and  disappearing 
almost  entirely  after  the  cold  weather  of  the  26th. 

THE  LOCUST  IX  COLORADO  IN  1878. 

The  Bocky  Mountain  Locust  during  the  summer  of  1878  bred  sparingly 
throughout  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  State.  We  found  them  not 
uncommon  on  the  road  to  Gray's  Peak,  five  or  six  miles  from  George- 
town, at  an  elevation  of  about  9,000  feet,  August  20.  On  the  extreme 
summit  of  Gray's  Peak  a  few  were  seen  flying  by  the  workmen  on  the 
Summit  House,  then  building,  and  I  found  several  under  stones,  be- 
numbed with  the  cold.  At  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet  they  were 
common  on  the  ^^  ali)es,''  or  grassy  slopes,  leaping  and  flying  when  the 
sun  was  shining. 

We  were  informed  that  a  swarm  was  seen  in  South  Park,  August  14, 
flying  ea^it  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  breeds  annually  in  Snake  and  Bear 
Biver  Yalleys,  but  none  had  been  seen  the  present  summer  in  Snake 
Biver  Valley.  * 

We  were  also  told  that  August  13  and  14  locusts  were  abundant  in 
Estes  Park;  they  were  seen  flying  in  the  air  in  large  numbers;  and  it 
was  feared  that  they  would  lay  their  eggs,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
them.  We  were  also  told  that  they  bred  this  summer  in  small  quanti; 
ties  in  Gilpin  County,  especially  on  the  Bear  Mountains.  At  Summit^ 
August  26,  locusts  were  observed  flying  southwest  with  the  wind.  (United 
States  Weather  Signal  Beports.)  From  these  facts  we  judge  that  Calop- 
tenus  sprettis  bred  sparingly  in  1878  throughout  the  more  elevated  por- 
tions of  Colorado,  not  existing  in  its  normal  numbers,  and  nowhere 
sufficiently  abundant  to  gather  into  large,  destructive,  migratory  swarms, 
though  locally  migratory.  Later  in  the  season  we  received  the  following 
information  from  Mr.  William  N.  Byers : 

September  10-13 1  was  in  Northern  Colorado.  I  foand  them  abundant  on  White 
BLver,  at  White  River  Indian  Agency,  and  extending  np  that  river  four  miles  (proba- 
ably  farther)  and  down  it  an  unknown  distance;  also,  northward  about  forty  miles, 
din^nishing  in  numbers  from  south  to  north ;  also,  a  few  along  the  Upper  Bear  Biveor 
Valley.    They  were  depositing  eggs. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  WYOMING  IN  1878. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  the  locust  had  not  been 
seen  this  year,  except  in  very  limited  numbers.  Near  Summit  Station 
they  had  bred  in  the  bottoms,  but  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
bait  both  this  summer  and  in  1877.    At  Laramie  City  we  were  informed 
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that  some  were  seen  between  the  6th  and  8th  of  August  in  the  air,  flying 
in  a  southeasterly  course.  At  Bock  Creek  Station  we  were  told  by 
teamsters  that  there  were  no  locusts  seen  this  season  between  there  and 
Port  Kinney,  200  miles  north.  On  the  whole,  the  Locust  was  more  nu- 
merous in  Wyoming  this  year  than  in  1877.  On  the  day  of  the  eclipse, 
July  29,  Mr.  William  Carlin,  at  Como,  saw  a  large  swarm  of  locusts  (0. 
spretus)  passing  over  in  a  course  a  little  south  of  east  from  about  10  a. 
m.  to  4  p.  m.,  the  eclipse  here  not  being  total ;  they  were  also  seen  there 
three  or  four  days  after  this  date,  flying  in  a  northeasterly  course.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  bred  in  the  Wind  River  and  Big  Horn  region.* 

Locustfi  were  also  observed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beed  in  Freezeout  Mount- 
ains, 35  miles  northwest  from  Medicine  Bow,  flying  to  the  east  in  con^ 
siderable  numbers,  August  12.  We  saw  a  few  on  the  ground  Septem- 
ber 5.  Locusts  were  observed  at  Cheyenne,  August  30,  flying  southeast. 
{United  States  Weather  Signal  Beports.) 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Williston,  dated  Oomo,  Wyo.,  we  take  the 
following : 

July  29y  1878)  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  I  first  saw  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locuat  flying 
over  Como  Station  on  a  southeasterly  course,  with  wind  about  the  rate  of  15  mUes  per 
hour,  the  temperature  80^  or  90^ ;  continued  to  fly  tiU  about  3  or  4  p.  m.,  and  during 
the  eclipse.    A  few  of  the  locusts  alighted,  but  none  of  any  consequence. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  UTAH  AND  IDAHO  IN  1878. 

After  passing  through  Wyoming  and  reaching  Evanston,  Wyo.,  the 
Bocky  Mountain  Locust  was  seen  flying  in  the  air  in  abundance  in  the 
bottoms,  and  continued  to  be  seen  as  far  west  as  Echo.  They  were  also 
observed  here  by  us  September  2,  on  our  return,  at  Evanston. 

At  Coalville,  I  was  informed  by  Bishop  Clough  that  during  this  sea- 
son the  young  locusts  had  destroyed  nearly  one-half  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  Summit  County,  and  that  when  fledged  they  flew  back  (contrary  to 
the  general  rule,  as  they  usually  keep  on  in  a  southeast  course)  in  a 
northerly  course  to  Morgan  County,  whence  they  came  the  previous 
autumn  and  laid  their  eggs ;  others  flew  towards  the  southeast.  The 
invaders  of  the  autumn  of  1877  laid  their  eggs  in  the  wheat  fields,  not 
in  the  hill-side  as  usual,  so  that  the  young  when  hatched  in  the  sue- 
^^eeding  spring  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  wheat.  At  the  Dairy,  three 
miles  south  of  Wahsatch,  locusts  were  very  thick  August  24. 

August  27  we  noticed  C  spreUis  frequently  about  the  railroad  station 
ut  Ogden,  though  they  had  not  been  specially  abundant  at  this  place 
the  present  yeai\  At  liOgan  they  were  abundant,  flying  20  feet  high, 
and  at  Sraithfield  and  Eichmond  a  few  were  to  be  seen. 

At  Richmond  they  came  from  the  northeast  over  the  mountains  about 
the  1st  of  August,  none  having  hatched  out  in  the  spring.     They 

*  Mr.  CArlin  told  us  that  in  AuguBt,  1875,  he  saw  at  Creston  an  immense  swarm  of  locusts  flying  in  a 
Bontheast  course  from  the  northwest,  probably  from  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  They  were  so  abun< 
•dsat  that  they  delaye<l  the  train,  so  thai  they  had  to  sand  the  track,  the  men  shoveling  them  away.  In 
-July  and  August,  1875,  they  were  observed  fil^'ing  southeast  at  Rawlings,  as  also  at  the  end  of  July, 
1874,  flying  in  the  same  direction,  as  well  as  in  the  summer  of  1873.  ~  [W.  H.  Beed. 
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destroyed  this  summer  one-third  of  the  oats  and  a  third  of  all  the  gar- 
den produce.  We  saw  them  at  this  place  August  27,  flying  in  the  air 
at  an  elevation  of  apparently  about  500  feet;  their  course  was  down  the 
valley,  many  taking  a  southwest  course. 

Flights  of  locusts  entered  Malad  Valley  late  in  August  firom  Idaho, 
on  the  northeast.  August  10,  locusts  were  observed  on  the  Snake  Biver,. 
at  or  near  Taylor's  Bridge. 

At  Franklin,  Idaho,  none  hatched  in  the  spring,  but  from  the  middle 
of  July  until  the  30th  flights  arrived  from  the  north,  from  the  region  of 
Market  Lake  and  Port  Neuf.  I  was  informed  that  a  large  majority  of 
those  which  hatched  out  last  spring  went,  when  fledged,  in  a  northeast 
course  (an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule,  as  they  usually  fly  southwest- 
ward),  and  their  progeny  are  supposed  to  have  returned  from  their 
breeding-groands  to  the  northeast  I  saw  them  in  abundance  August 
27  and  28,  at  Franklin — a  few  in  the  air,  most  of  them  on  the  ground — 
when  they  were  coupling,  but  not  depositing  eggs.  They  were  seen 
eating  the  leaves  of  the  wiUow,  wild  rose,  and  golden-rods. 

Stage  passengers  from  Montana  noticed  locusts  all  the  way  along  the 
road  from  Pleasant  Valley  to  Franklin.  They  were  observed  about  the 
18th  of  July  in  Gentile  Valley,  between  Franklin  and  Soda  Springs. 
They  were  seen  by  Mr.  L.  Bruner  at  Soda  Springs  August  18,  but  no 
eggs  were  deposited ;  about  the  25th  they  flew  in  southeast  and  south- 
west directions. 

A  few  locusts  had  recently  passed  over  Salt  Lake  City,  and  we  noticed 
them  in  the  stubble  of  a  recently  harvested  wheat  fleld  at  Lake  Point, 
20  miles  west  of  the  city.  According  to  the  Weather  Signal  report,  "  vast 
numbers"  flew  over  the  city  July  20,  southward.  They  were  reported  to 
have  extended  this  season  to  San  Pete,  where  they  had  appeared  late  in 
August,  while  the  settlements  at  the  eastern  portion  of  Wahsatch  County 
were  visited,  about  one-half  of  the  wheat  crop  having  been  lost.  Locusta 
were  also  seen  by  Mr.  Bruner  at  York,  70  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  also  at  Provo,  September  1. 

Flying  swarms  of  grasshoppers  have  come  here  of  late,  and  we  are  unable  to  learn 
&om  what  direction  they  have  come  in  every  instance.  However,  they  were  too  late 
to  damage  our  small  grain  and  do  no  great  iignry  to  other  crops.  They  are  deposit- 
ing their  eggs,  and  promise  a  crop  for  the  coming  season.  These  insects  are  subject  to* 
die  in  great  numbers,  which  has  often  been  the  means  of  saving  our  crops.  Even 
now  they  are  dying  off  quite  fast.  There  is  a  worm  or  insect  attached  to  these  crea- 
tures sometimes,  that  is  fatal  to  their  vitality. — [A.  Christeusen,  Brigham  City,  Box 
Elder  County,  Utah,  September  24,  1878. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  a  widely  extended  but  not 
dense  swarm,  or  several  swarms,  left  the  Pleasant  Valley  region  on  the 
Idaho  line  about  the  middle  of  July  and  traveled  southward,  reaching 
Salt  Lake  City  and  York  by  the  end  of  the  month.  The  movement  was 
general,  the  advance  guard  reaching  the  southernmost  limits  of  this  area 
long  before  the  main  body  arrived.  The  emigration  beginning  so  early^ 
the  breeding-grounds  must  have  been  in  Central  Montana,  directly  north 
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of  Utah.  The  history  of  the  inyaaion  of  Utah,  slight  as  it  was  this  year, 
is  a  repetition  of  that  of  former  years,  such  as  has  been  described  in  our 
First  Annual  Eeport  (p.  156),  the  locusts  originating  in  Central  Montana, 
flying  into  Idaho  one  season,  and  their  progeny  invading  Northern  and 
Central  Utah  the  next*  The-locusts  seen  this  summer  were  the  progeny 
of  those  which  entered  Central  Montana  in  1877.  The  season  of  1878 
in  this  basin  region  was  very  hot  and  rather  dry. 

THE  LOCUST  117  EASTERN  OREGOK  US  1878. 

In  the  Lower  Snake  Biver  region,  in  Eastern  Oregon,  we  were  told  that 
locusts  were  seen  this  summer  between  McDowell's  Ferry  and  the  Blue 
Mountains,  both  flying  and  on  the  ground. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  NEVADA  IN  1878. 

This  year,  as  well  as  1877,  was  a  locust  year  in  this  sparsely-settled 
tenitory.  July  11  great  numbers  appeared  at  Winnemucca,  and  dis- 
appeared the  13th ;  on  the  18th  and  19th  large  swarms  again  appeared. 
(United  States  Weather  Beport.) 

THE  LOCUST  IN  MONTANA  IN  1878. 

From  the  statements  of  Mr.  B.  Y.  Sutherlin,  editor  of  the  Bochy  Mount- 
ain Husbandman,  we  learn  that  this  Territory  was  not  seriously  molested 
by  invading  locusts  in  1878,  as  he  writes : 

Thoee  that  hatched  ont  in  March,  April,  and  May  did  some  damage  in  a  portion  of 
GaUatin  Valley  and  the  Missouri  and  Prickly  Pear  VaUeys,  bnt  when  they  took  wingB 
they  were  fortunately  carried  away  fh>m  us,  nearly  aU  the  swarms  going  beyond  the  Ter- 
ritorial boundary.  Their  course  was  towards  the  southwest.  In  the  extreme  southern 
jMtft  of  the  country  that  is  cultivated  (Upper  Ruby  Valley),  a  small  farming  district, 
a  few  swarms  stopped  just  as  the  oat-fields  were  heading  out,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  After  getting  a  taste,  they  seemed  to  be  contented  to  remain,  and  did  so, 
depositing  many  eggs.  In  a  portion  of  GaUatin  Valley  there  were  a  few  swarms  that 
stopped  and  deposited  eggs.  Except  the  valleys  above  named,  there  have  been  no  eggs 
deposited  this  year.  Crops  were  generally  good,  and  the  yield  of  grain  very  large. 
A  few  farmers  in  the  sections  named  above  suffered,  but  after  all  the  suffering  was  light 
compared  with  former  years. 

At  Virginia  City  locusts  were  observed  July  25  flying  northwest;  the 
27th  and  28th  large  numbers  were  seen,  and  they  did  some  damage  to 
gardens,  leaving  the  30th ;  August  1  small  herds  were  seen  flying  north- 
west against  the  wind ;  on  the  2d  they  flew  northwest  against  the  wind, 
some  alighting;  on  the  3d  they  also  flew  in  a  northwest  course,  while 
on  the  4th  they  disappeared.  (United  States  Signal  Bureau.)  At 
Sterling  a  few  eggs  were  deposited  late  in  July.  This  region  has  been 
visited  each  summer  from  1873  to  1878.  Colonel  Berthoud,  engineer  of 
the  extension  of  the  Utah  Northern  Railroad  into  Montana,  made  ex- 
tensive surveys  in  Montana,  and  visited  in  person  Deer  Lodge,  Madi- 
son, and  Fire  Hole  Valley,  the  Geysers,  Henry's  Lake,  &c.,  and  reports 
to  us  that  August  24  the  locusts,  Cahptenm  spretusj  were  very  abundant 
on  Snake  Biver,  extending  from  Corbett's  Station  to  three  miles  north  of 
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Taylor's  Bridge,  a  distance  of  22  miles  ^  the  direction  of  Uieir  flight  was 
to  the  south  and  southeast.  August  30  locusts  were  seen  in  abundance 
for  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  at  Pleasant  Valley  Station  (about 
8,000  feet  elevation;  this  is  near  the  Idaho  line).  ^^At  Deer  Lodge  I 
saw  a  few,  but  no  damage  was  done  by  thBm.  It  was  reported  to  me  at 
Helena  that  on  Sun  Biver  grasshoppers  appeared  in  large  numbers,  as 
also  near  Clark's  Fork,  at  Yellowstone  Eiver." 

Immigrant  grasshoppers  have  made  their  appearance  on  East  Gallatin,  and  have 
already  destroyed  several  crops.  They  are  still  coming,  and  it  is  feared  they  will  do 
more  damage  than  ever  before.  The  'hoppers  that  hatched  out  in  the  valley  ate  up  a 
few  oiops  entirely,  and  it  looks  now  as  though  they  will  make  a  clean  sweep,  except 
under  the  mountains. — [_Ro€ky  Mountain  Husbandman,  August  d,  1878. 

Grasshoppers  in  various  localities  are  reported  hatched  and  hatching  in  myriads. 
In  the  grain  sections  of  Meagher  County,  in  the  Prickly  Pear  Valley,  and  else  where, 
the  pests  have  shown  their  destructive  instincts,  devouring  •  the  wheat  and  all  kinds 
of  young  vegetation.  Farmers  are  flooding  their  fields,  and  millions  of  the  insects  in 
this  manner  are  swept  away.  Other  methods  are  adopted  to  combat  the  encroaching 
insects,  the  most  effective,  perhaps,  being  that  of  scattering  straw  in  the  line  of  ap- 
proach, setting  fire  to  the  same,  and  singing  the  'hoppers  to  a  helpless  stat«,  or  burn- 
ing them  to  a  roast.  Every  product  of  the  soil  promises  this  year  to  find  an  active 
home  demand,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  farmers  will  exhaust  every  means  in  their 
power  to  ward  off  an  enemy  active  in  dissipating  the  fruits  of  an  important  industry. 
— [Quoted  by  the  Denver  News  of  June  11,  1878,  from  the  Helena  (Montana)  Herald. 

Mr.  James  Fergus  writes  us  from  near  Helena  that  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  particularly  in  the  lowest  valleys,  the  eggs  and  young  locusts  were 
destroyed  by  the  cold,  snowy,  freezing  weather.  Late  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing— an  early  warm  spring — locusts  appeared  on  Smith  River,  doing, 
however,  little  or  no  harm.  On  the  Upper  Missouri  River  they  did  great 
damage  to  the  late-sown  wheat.  On  Middle  Creek  it  is  stated  that  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  crop  is  destroyed  by  'hoppers. 

From  the  facts  here  presented  it  will  be  seen  that  the  locusts  which 
bred  in  the  spring  of  1878  in  the  Upper  Missouri,  Gallatiu,  Prickly  Pear 
Valleys,  and  about  Bozeman,  constituted  the  swarms  which  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August  passed  over  the  divide  at  Pleasant 
Valley  into  Eastern  Idaho,  and  Cache  and  Malad  Valleys  of  Utah,  and 
passed  south  to  the  region  about  Salt  Lake. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  locusts  which  bred  in  Central  Montana  in  the 
spring  of  1878  hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  that  region  late  in  the  summer 
of  1877  by  swarms  which  came  over  the  Belt  Mountains  from  the  Yellow- 
stone and  adjacent  valleys  lying  to  the  north.  (See  First  Report  of  the 
Commission,  pp.  154  and  155.)  The  general  course  of  the  migration 
agrees  with  those  of  former  years,  as  stated  in  our  First  Report. 

Owing  to  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  farmers  of  Central  Montana, 
the  damage  done  was  light.  The  following  extracts  from  the  BocJcy 
Mountain  Husbandman  will  show  how  the  young  unwinged  locusts  were 
met  and  vanquished : 

Steven  Howes,  near  Bozeman,  has  rigged  up  a  machine  to  catch  the  grasshoppers 
in  a  bag.  On  Tuesday  morning  last,  while  the  'hoppers  were  numb  and  chiUed,  he 
ran  the  machine  over  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  hauled  in  five  bushels  of  them.    He 
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in  quite  elated  over  his  success,  and  feels  confident  of  being  able  to  save  his  crop, 
which,  only  the  day  previous,  he  had  been  tempted  to  give  up  in  despair. 

The  farmers  of  the  Missouri  Valley  have  been  doing  good  execution  during  the  past 
few  weeks  fighting  grasshoppers.  Thousands  upon  thousands  have  been  destroyed. 
Of  the  many  modes  employed,  that  of  burning  dry  manure  and  straw  mixed  is  proving 
the  most  effective.  The  sides  of  the  fields  are  protected  by  water  ditches,  and  the 
manure  and  straw  is  scattered  across  one  end  in  a  narrow  strip  when  the  ^hoppers  are 
on  the  move,  and  set  on  fire  and  is  burned.  The  manure  with  a  little  straw  mixed 
with  it  will  bum  for  several  hours.  We  are  informed  by  those  who  have  made  the 
experiment  that  they  have  seen  the  'hoppers  march  ou  until  the  burning  heaps  were 
a  mass  of  gTasshox)per  cinder. 

As  the  season  grows  older  the  war  upon  the  grasshoppers  becomes  more  general  all 
over  the  Territory.  Ou  the  Missouri  Valley  the  conflict  has  been  long  and  fierce.  The 
'hoppers  came  out  early,  and  are  now  almost  ready  to  fly,  and  should  none  of  the 
winged  armies  from  other  sections  come  in  the  crops  will  be  good,  notwithstanding 
great  damage  has  been  done.  On  the  Gallatin  it  was  thought  there  would  but 
few  hatch  out.  The  spriug  there  being  cold  and  stormy,  the  eggs  did  not  hatch ;  but 
late  advices  inform  us  that  during  the  hot,  sunny  days  of  the  past  two  weeks  they 
have  come  forth  in  great  numbers,  and  it  is  feared  will  ypt  destroy  many  crops.  On 
other  valleys  they  have  not  been  so  late  in  coming  out,  but  have  hatched  at  intervals ; 
as  fast  as  one  army  was  vanquished  by  the  industrious  farmer,  another  was  ready  for 
action. 

The  modes  of  defense  employed  have  been  greatly  diversified  and  numerous.  Where 
the  land  has  considerable  grade  and  water  is  plenty,  water  is  the  only  weapon  needed; 
but  if  the  land  is  level,  then  it  is  necessary  to  employ  coal  oil.  The  Gallatin  and 
Prickly  Pear  farmers  have  tried  the  latter  plan  with  great  success.  The  'hoppers, 
which  are  well  grown,  and  would  ferry  a  slow  stream  with  ease,  are  instantly  killed 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  coal  oil.  The  quantity  of  oil  required  is  small.  On 
the  Missouri  Valley,  where  water  has  been  comparatively  scarce,  the  burning  of  straw 
and  manure  has  been  the  most  successful. 

The  damage  already  doue,  taking  the  Territory  throughout,  will  not  reach  a  fourth 
of  the  acreage  sown,  and  if  the  defeuse  continues  as  successful,  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  the  harvest  will  be  good.  There  seems  to  be  no  probability,  however,  that  it 
will  be  so  large  as  to  produce  a  decline  in  prices.  There  was  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  grain  raised  on  the  Missouri  Valley  last  year  than  there  was  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  we  believe  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  sections ;  yet  grain  bears  a 
better  price  now  than  one  year  ago.  This  indicates  that  the  demand  is  growing  more 
xapidly  than  the  production,  and  there  is  no  question  but  the  remuneration  would  be 
fair  should  the  crop  of  the  Territory  exceed  last  year's  production  by  half. 


To  sum  up  the  situation  of  things  in  1878,  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
Locust  in  its  native  home,  as  mapped  out  by  the  Commission  in  its  First 
Beport,  comprising  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau,  and  especially  the 
Territories  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  with  the  State  of 
Colorado,  was  much  less  abundant  and  destructive  than  in  1877.  Every- 
where the  insect  existed  in  nearly  its  usual  normal  numerical  propor- 
tions, the  swarms  being  local,  and  only  occasionally  doing  local  damage; 
the  crops  of  grain  being  everywhere  large  and  abundant.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  seen  that  even  in  "  oflf'  years  the  Locust  is  annually  migratory, 
and  even  if  the  numbers  are  slight,  they  gather  into  swarms  and  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  hatching-grounds. 
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THE  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN   LOCUST  IN  1879. 
THB  LOCUST  m  NBBRA8KA  IX  1879. 

From  a  copimunication  dated  June  14,  from  Mr.  John  Tannahill,  Co- 
lumbns,  Platte  County,  Nebr.,  we  learn  that  the  young  grasshoppers  are 
doing  some  damage  in  the  gardens ;  that  they  are  still  working  feyrther 
north  of  Columbus,  and  that  they  extend  into  Madison  County,  where 
they  destroyed  large  fields  of  grain. 

Norfolk,  Madison  County,  June  8. — In  this  valley,  for  a  radius  of  six  miles  wid& 
and  twenty-five  long,  ^'the  'hoppers''  are  making  a  clean  sweep  of  smaU  grain.  At 
present  the  wheat  is  half  destroyed  and  going  by  degrees  from  the  ravages  of  the 
grasshoppers.  Oats  are  not  damaged  as  much  as  wheat.  Wheat  ground  is  being 
plowed  up  and  put  into  com.     "  Crop  prospects"  growing  beautifully  less. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  Glencoe,  !Nebr.,  writes,  on  May  19,  as  follows: 

C.  spretus  has  been  hatching  abundantly  (in  localities  that  were  hard  and  bare  last 
fall)  from  May  5  until  date.  Of  course  they  do  not  yet  appear  to  do  much  damage. 
I  saw  many  young  ones  on  the  18th  on  prairie  land  that  was  burned  over  on  the  17tb» 
The  weather  has  been  very  dry  all  spring,  with  slight  showers  lately. 

NoBFOLK,  Madison  County,  May  23. — ^Young  grasshoppers  have  made  most  fearful 
work  in  this  region.  Farmers  are  plowing  up  their  wheat  fields  and  planting  corn. 
In  some  cases,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  all  gone.  They  have  not  ii^ured  oats  much,  but 
are  going  for  the  early  com. — [Chicago  Tribune, 

Chicaoo,  June  6. — Within  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  seen  spiing-vrheat  ruined  by 
grasshoppers  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  and  the  ruined  wheat  plowed  up.  Such  is  the 
case  west  of  Lincoln  and  Schuyler,  in  Nebraska.  These  facts  are  kept  quiet  in  those 
States,  for  fear  they  will  check  immigration.  No  State  newspapers  have  mentioned,  or 
will  mention,  such  casualties. — [Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  LOCUST   IN  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  IN  1879. 

There  are  no  spretus  here,  I  thiuk. — [H.  K.  Morrison,  Kalama,  Wash.  T.,  May  13, 1879. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  DAKOTA   IN   1^9. 

Riverside,  Clay  County,  May  16. — The  drought  has  injured  our  wheat  badly. 
Prospect  for  a  crop  very  poor.  The  grasshoppers  commenced  hatching  the  11th  of 
April.  The  grain  grows  so  slowly  that  they  are  eating  off  large  areas  of  it.  Grass  just 
coming  through  the  ground  since  the  rains. — [Chicago  Tribune. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County,  May  18 — Have  had  a  splendid  rain.  Weather 
cool  and  prospect  favorable  for  wheat.  There  are  a  few  grasshoppers  here;  doing 
very  little  damage. — [Chicago  Tribune, 

Ybrmillion,  Clay  County,  May  23.— The  spring  wheat  is  badly  damaged  by  grasft- 
hoppers.    The  outlook  now  quite  gloomy  for  all  crops. — [Chicago  Tribune. 

the  locust  in  TEXAS  IN  1879. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  May  17. — Locusts  are  swarming  two  miles  below  here,  on  Trinity 
•River. — [Chicago  Tribune. 

the  locust  in  COLORADO  IN  1879. 

Locnsts  were  seen  by  us  July  30  on  Pike's  Peak  above  timber  line,  in 
much  the  same  situation  and  abundance  as  observed  in  1878  on  Gray's 
Peak.    None,  however,  were  seen,  either  this  year  or  last,  flying  over  the 
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finmmit  by  the  Weather  Signal  obeervers  on  Pike's  Peak.  No  speci- 
mens were  observed  among  the  foot-hills  at  Manitou  Springs. 

A  few  small  swarms  flew  over  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  as- 
irill  be  seen  by  the  following  data  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Stan- 
ger,  editor  of  the  Colorado  Farmer.  The  Locust  appeared  about  the  15th 
of  July  in  small  flights  on  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  and  Saint  Train  Eivers^ 
in  Laramie  and  Boulder  Counties.  July  23  a  flight  passed  over  Denver 
and  alighted  at  Littleton,  on  the  Platte  Biver,  but  did  not  remain  ther& 
an  entire  day,  flying  southward.  They  came  from  the  Bear  Biver  Val- 
ley. It  will  be  remembered  that  locusts  were  seen  in  abundance  in 
White  and  Bear  Biver  Valleys  early  in  September,  1878.  The  flighta^ 
this  year  were  evidently  the  progeny  of  these  locusts. 

The  only  other  instance  we  could  learn  of  was  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Piper^ 
who  sent  us  a  long-winged  genuine  male  0,  spretusj  with  the  following 
note,  dated  August  1 : 

Incloeed  find  a  specimen  picked  np  by  me  at  dark  this  evening  at  West  Las  Animas^ 
Bent  County,  Colo.    They  were  in  moderate  numbers  and  flying  north. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  a  less  number  of  locusts  in 
Colorado  this  year  than  even  in  1878.  The  summer  in  Colorado  was. 
unusually  dry,  the  rainfall  of  June,  at  Denver,  being  .32  inch.  In  May 
there  was  a  slight  excess  of  rain,  as  the  United  States  Weather  Signal 
observer  informed  us,  and  the  spring  was  not  unusually'  dry.  The  sum- 
mer, however,  was  regarded  as  the  driest  since  1863,  as  it  was  through* 
out  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

No  need  to  be  alarmed  at  the  report  about  locusts  hatching.  Riley  says  a  few 
hatch  out  every  year  in  some  places  in  Colorado. — [Colorado  Farmery  June  12, 1879. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  WYOMING  IN  1879. 

In  this  Territory  also  locusts  were  stUl  less  frequent  than  in  1878.. 

A  few  were  seen  the  middle  of  July,  at  a  height  of  150  to  200  feet  in 

the  air,  at  Kock  Greek  Station,  we  were  told  by  a  person  at  this  point. 

I^one  were  seen  this  season,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  between  Sidney^ 

l^ebr.,  and  the  Black  Hills. 
The  following  data  have  been  received  since  our  return : 
Lieut.  C.  A.  H.  McCauley,  TJ.  S.  A.,  writes  from  Fort  Steele,  on  the 

North  Platte,  July  3, 1879 : 

A  c]oud  of  Orthopiera,  as  per  sample,  has  beeu  all  day  long  passing  through  and 
over  the  post ;  numbers  great,  flight  low,  direction  of  arrival  from  the  south  and. 
Bonthwest  chiefly ;  a  strong,  high  wind  from  that  direction  prevailing  aU  day.  Tem> 
peratore  high,  about  90^  F.    Alighting  on  ground ;  flights  short  when  disturbed. 

The  same  correspondent,  in  a  letter  dated  Fort  Steele,  Wyo.,  August 
12, 1879,  continues  as'  follows : 

It  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  add  that  my  survey  extended  to  the  southwedt 
some  50  miles,  during  which  I  observed  the  extent  of  the  Orthoptera  observed  here  be* 
fore  starting  out.  The  route  was  up  the  North  Platte  and  tributaries  in  the  east^ 
farthest  point  a  locality  on  Brush  Creek;  situation,  long.  106°  SC  W.,  lat.  41^'  23'  N.^ 
both  approximate,  and  altitude  some  1,200  feet  above  this  (6,850  feet  above  the  sea)» 
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The  ravages  along  Platte  River  were  chiefly  felt  by  ranchmen  (farmers),  whose 
•crops  of  vegetables  in  the  river  bottom  were  greatly  damaged. 

C  9pretu9f  in  immense  qoantitiesy  was  noted  on  the  road-crossing  of  Cedar  Creek  (an 
•eastern  tributary  of  the  North  Platte),  a  point  some  10  miles  northwest  from  the  above- 
mentioned  locality  on  Brush  Creek,  on  July  26,  none  scarcely  being  there  on  our  pass- 
ing, Jdly  18.  The  creek  bottom  is  there  limited — 2b  yards  willow  undergrowth  adjoin- 
ing water,  and  grassy  area  not  over  100  to  150  yards  from  the  creek's  banks,  npon 
either  side.  The  Orthoptera  did  not  go  outside  of  the  grassy  area,  beyond  which,  in 
every  direction,  extends  sage-brush,  the  general  vegetation  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, extending  from  the  bottoms  of  creeks  and  rivers  to  the  foot-hills,  &c.,  of  the 
mountains,  whence  they  spring  up  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  lower  timber  line. 

Mr.  William  Myers,  hospital  steward,  XJ.  S.  A.,  referring  to  the  lo- 
custs mentioned  by  Lieut.  McGauley  in  his  first  communication,  writes 
as  follows  from  Fort  Steele,  Wyo.,  August  12, 1879 : 

The  disappearance  of  the  locusts  toward  the  north  was  noticed  on  the  23d  of  July. 
The  wind  on  that  day  was  recorded :  south,  velocity  25  to  30  miles  per  hour ;  strag- 
glers were  observed  for  a  week  afterwards ;  the  flight  was  low,  the  ravages  committed 
in  the  vicinity  slight,  the  vegetation  consisting  chiefly  of  sage-brush ;  the  cotton- wood 
trees  forming  the  groves  on  the  banks  of  the  Piatte  River  were  uninjured. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  UTAH  IN  1879. 

The  summer  in  Utah  was  very  dry,  as  was  made  evident  by  the  fact 
jthat  the  Salt  Lake  has  fallen  two  or  three  feet  since  last  year,  and  early 
in  August  was  falling  daily.  A  few  locusts  hatched  out  on  the  benches 
about  Salt  Lake  City,  within  a  radius  of  10  miles,  but  did  little  if  any 
injury  to  the  crops.  May  14,  and  earlier,  they  appeared  in  considerable 
jiumbers  in  Provo  Valley. 

In  Ogden  Valley  the  young,  May  21,  were  *'  exceedingly  numerous,'' 
and  even  said  by  the  newspapers  to  be  "committing  great  ravages 
there,"  and  to  "  have  eaten  the  grain  clear  to  the  earth." 

At  Pleasant  Grove,  May  24,  they  were  extremely  abundant,  and^ou 
.the  23d  were  in  force  at  Parowan  and  Cedar  City,  Iron  County.  May 
25 J  they  were  abundant  in  and  around  American  Fork.  On  the  22d  of 
the  same  month  they  committed  fearful  ravages  in  grain  crops  at  Eden. 
Weber  Canon  was  reported,  June  7,  to  have  been  stripped,  the  fields  and 
pastures  being  laid  bare  and  even  the  sage-brush  strii)ped  of  their 
leaves.  June  19  the  locusts  were  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  by  the  fly,  probably  the  flesh-fly  {Sarcophaga  carnaria)^ 
which  always  abounds  wherever  the  young  of  the  locust  exist  in  unusual 
numbers.  Early  in  June  the  Utah  southern  train  for  Sandy  was  stopped 
by  locusts.  According  to  the  Salt  Lake  Herald^  "  the  insects  accumulated 
on  the  rails  so  thickly  that  the  train  had  to  be  cut  in  two  parts  going 
up  the  grade  to  Sandy." 

Mr.  John  Lee  reported,  June  24,  from  Heber  City,  "that  the  ironclads 
.are  mowing  everything  down  in  that  region.  About  eighteen  or  twenty 
farms  were  already  cleaned  out,  and  they  are  still  at  work." 

Severe  suffering  resulted  from  the  ravages  of  the  young  in  Morgan 
County,  particularly  at  Croydon.    Mr.  C.  Bunting  writes  us : 

This  place  was  visited  by  the  graashoppers  early  in  April  last.  The  spring  was 
very  open,  and  aU  seeds  were  in  and  op,  when  they  appeared  in  swarms  so  small  as  to 
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appear  as  fine  coal-duBt,  in  patches  of  some  six  feet  square.  They  grew,  and  for  four 
months  continued  to  hatch  out  fresh  ones ;  it  was  late  in  the  season  before  they  lefb^ 
and  at  this  date  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  for  the  next  season.  Not  a  green  thing: 
grew  at  this  place ;  the  wheat  was  up  six  inches  high,  but  now  all  gone,  as  also  oats  f 
all  trees  and  even  sage-brush  stripped.  I  have  known  the  hoppers  since  they  first 
came  to  Utah,  but  the  continued  hatching  out  for  so  long  a  time  I  never  saw  before. 
At  the  one  and  same  time  could  be  seen  on  the  ground  hoppers  ready  to  fly,  others- 
just  winged,  and  again  others  so  small  you  could  just  see  a  place  covered  as  with  coal 
dust.  I  know  of  no  place  in  Utah  that  has  suffered  so  much  as  this  this  season.  Set- 
tlements  only  two  miles  off  raised  some  three  parts  of  crop ;  others  just  across  the 
Weber  River,  half  crop.  Fish  died  in  the  creek  as  it  dried  up,  and  this  creek  was- 
known  as  Loss  Creek,  from  the  Indians  years  ago  ;  but  never  since  the  settlement,  now^ 
some  seventeen  years,  has  it  answered  to  its  name. 

Mr.  John  Toone,  of  Croydon,  also  writes : 

I  have  felt  so  disheartened  at  the  loss  of  everything,  not  having  raised  the  first 
green  thing  on  which  we  can  subsist  either  man  or  beast,  that  it  has  taxed  all  our 
physical  energies  endeavoring  to  find  ourselves  something  to  live  upon. 

In  June,  locasts  were  observed  at  Coalville,  flying  south  and  south- 
east, very  high  in  the  air. 

At  Lake  Point  some  damage  was  done  to  grain  in  the  spring,  and  a. 
few  small  male  sprettis  were  observed  there  by  us  August  7. 

August  5,  a  few  locusts  were  seen  flying  in  the  air  just  east  of  Peter- 
son, on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  but  there  was  no  migration  south- 
ward from  Montana  such  as  took  place  last  year  in  August ;  so  that 
IJorthem  Utah  wUl  in  1880  be,  in  all  probability,  comparatively  fifee  firom 
young  locusts,  and  probably  from  incoming  swarms. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  MONTANA  IN  1679. 

The  first  grasshopper  of  the  season  was  placed  on  our  desk  this  week  hy  Mr.  F.  F. 
Fridley,  of  the  Upper  YeUowstone.  The  specimen  before  us  was  several  weeks  old  and* 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  hungry  species.  Mr.  Fridley  says  large  numbers  have  hatched 
out  in  the  vicinity  of  his  place. — [Bozeman  Owwr,  April  10,  1879. 

There  are  no  grasshopper  deposits  this  year  to  send  forth  a  horde  of  destroyers  upon 
the  young  crop.  The  only  thing  to  be  feared  from  this  pest  are  the  immigrants,  and 
the  earlier  grain  is  put  in  the  better  chance  it  will  have  to  escape. — \_Bo6ky  Mountam 
Siuibandman,  March  13^  1879. 

This  year  the  settled  portions  of  Montana  were  entirely  free  fr*om  the^ 
locusts,  either  unfledged  or  summer  immigrants,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  correspondence.  Large  numbers  of  locusts  were  reported  by 
the  Bodcy  Mountain  Mvsbandman  to  have  hatched  out  in  the  Upper  Yel- 
lowstone Eiver,  but  they  were  never  heard  from  afterward* 

Mr.  O.  G.  Mortoon  writes  from  Fort  Benton  that  one  very  small  scat-^ 
tering  swarm  of  locusts  arrived  there  July  21  from  the  southeast,  the^ 
wind  blowing  gently  from  that  quarter: 

No  eggs  were  deposited  about  Fort  Benton  this  year,  no  swarms  afterward  appear- 
ing.   There  is  no  prospect  now  of  this  section  suffering  from  the  locust  in  1680|  unlesa. 
by  incoming  swarms  in  July  or  August. 

Mr.  Ghauncey  Barbour,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Missoulianj  reports  that 
there  were  no  locusts  in  the  Missoula  Valley  in  1877,  or  1878,  or  1879 : 

''  I  confidently  predict  that  gras8hopi>ers  in  destructive  numbers  will 
not  visit  Western  Montana  before  1885." 
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Mr.  William  F.  Wheeler  writes : 

I  liave  traveled  all  over  Montana  this  year,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state 
that  I  liave  seen  or  heard  of  no  migratory  locusts  or  grasshoppers  this  year.  Our  crops 
liave  not  been  injured  by  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  Some  doubt  about  our  having 
them  next  year,  because  there  are  no  visible  deposits  of  eggs. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Gillitte  writes  from  Dearborn,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Comities: 

I  have  been  during  the  summer  in  that  section  of  Montana  lying  between  Helena 
and  Sun  River,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  locust  flying  over  or  alight- 
ing in  this  region ;  in  fact  the  native  grasshoppers  were  very  scarce  compared  with 
previous  seasons.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  damage  caused  by  the  locust  in  other 
parts  of  the  Territory.  My  opinion  is  that  we  shall  have  several  years  of  freedom  from 
this  plague.    I  have  been  in  the  Territory  seventeen  years,  and  Judge  by  the  past. 

Mr.  James  Fergus  writes  from  near  Helena : 

We  have  been  entirely  iree  from  grasshoppers  in  this  portion  of  Montana  the  past 
season— the  first  entire  exemption  in  many  years.  As  no  eggs  were  laid,  we  shall 
expect  no  young  to  hatch  and  destroy  our  crops  next  spring. 

J.  S.  Woolman,  Territx)rial  auditor,  writes  from  Helena : 

As  this  is  the  only  year  since  1872  that  Montana  has  been  exempt  from  ii^nry  £com 
locust,  it  appears  highly  probable  there  will  be  another  immigration  here  in  1880. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McCaman  writes  from  Bozeman : 

There  were  not  many  hatched  in  this  county  this  season ;  some  hatched  on  my 
farm  and  vicinity ;  they  did  not  do  any  perceptible  damage.  The  course  the  young 
hoppers  travel  is  southwest ;  after  they  obtain  their  wings  they  rise  and  fly  away  £com 
the  location  where  they  were  hatched.  The  course  is  generally  southwest.  I  was 
east  during  the  summer }  the  men  on  my  farm  saw  some  swarms  in  the  air.  I  pre- 
sume they  were  the  ones  hatched  and  reared  in  the  vicinity.  We  cannot  reasonably 
■expect  any  hoppers  next  season,  as  there  were  no  eggs  deposited  in  this  vicinity  and 
1  have  not  learned  of  any  being  deposited  in  the  Territory. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  EBLATIOir  OP  THE  LOCUST  AND  ITS  RAVAGES  TO 
AGRIOXJLTUEE  AND  THE  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  TERRI- 
TORIES. 

The  whole  of  onr  first  report  and  all  of  that  part  of  the  present  which 
Telates  to  the  locosts  might  very  properly  be  incladed  under  the  above 
title ;  bnt  oar  object  in  devoting  a  chapter  to  the  subject  named  is  to 
call  attention  more  particularly  to  the  effect  of  locust  visitations  on  the 
agricultural  condition  and  prospects  of  the  newly-settled  portions  of  the 
West,  and  also  to  what  is  likely  to  be  their  effect  on  the  settlement  of 
the  Territories. 

This  topic  if  properly  discussed  will  have  to  be  considered  in  two 
divisions,  one  relating  to  the  sections  within  the  i>ermanent  and  sub- 
permanent  areas,  and  the  other  relating  to  those  lying  in  the  temporary 
region. 
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The  efGdct  the  locust  question  is  likely  to  hare  on  the  agricaltare  of 
fhe  temporary  region  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  boundaries  of 
which  we  have  found  no  reason  for  changing  in  any  essential  particular 
from  what  was  given  in  map  No.  1  of  our  first  report,  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  per- 
manent region.  We  shall  therefore  consider  first  this  division  of  the 
subject. 

First.  As  to  the  Permanent  Region. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  first  report  the  facts  obtained  have  forced 
OS  to  the  conclusion  that  the  boundaries  of  this  region  will  have  to  be 
extended  through  more  of  the  northern  part  of  Nebraska  and«of  Dakota 
than  is  included  in  our  first  map.  The  change  we  consider  necessary  is 
marked  in  the  new  map  given  in  the  present  volume.  The  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  by  the  term  "x>^rmanent"  we  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  locusts  are  to  be  found  breeding  in  all  parts  of  this 
area  each  year,  as  we  have  stated  in  this  and  our  former  report  that  they 
are  essentially  migratory  within  this  region,  continuing  in  some  sections 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  changing  to  others,  but  that  they  are  capable 
of  continuing  their  race  in  any  part  of  this  region ;  that  it  differs  in  this 
respect  from  the  temporary  region.  In  the  latter  the  climatic  conditions 
are  such  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  continuing  their  race, 
the  progeny  of  invading  swarms  deteriorating  and  finally  fading  out 
tmless  they  return  to  their  native  habitats.  That  the  boundaries  be- 
tween these  two  regions  cannot  be  marked  with  definite  accuracy  we 
admit,  and  hence  in  our  former  report  mapped  out  an  intermediate  area 
to  which  we  applied  the  term  sub-permanent  region,  and,  aa  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  new  map  in  this  volume,  we  have  still  retained  this 
region,  though  somewhat  circumscribed.  But  the  exact  boundary  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  practically ;  the  two  regions  as  such  are  very 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  marked  characteristics. 

In  the  x>ermanent  region,  which  embi^aces  the  Bocky  Mountain  pla- 
teau and  the  bordering  plains  fix)m  the  middle  of  Colorado  northward, 
the  rainfall  is  insufficient  for  agricultural  puri>oses,  and  hence  irrigation 
has  to  be  resorted  to ;  in  the  temporary  region  this  is  unnecessary ;  the 
plains  and  plateaus  of  the  permanent  region  are  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  Artemesia^  Ghenopodiaceous  plants,  and 
what  is  usuedly  termed  <^  bunch-grass  ;^  in  short  by  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  drier  climate.  One  other  peculiarity  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked appears  to  mark  roughly  the  southern  boundary  of  the  permanent 
home  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust,  and  that  is  the  isothermal  curve  or 
line  of  the  50^  of  mean  annual  temperature,  which  also  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  isotheral  curve  or  line  of  summer  temperature  of  7(P. 
'But  this  applies  only  to  that  portion  of  the  region  which  extends  upon 
the  plains  east  of  the  mountains. 

If  any  practical  means  of  exterminating  the  locusts  in  this  x>ermanent 
region  could  be  devised  the  whole  locust  problem  could  be  solved,  and 
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nothing  further  would  be  necessary ;  but  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  vast  extent  of  this  area,  and  the  fact  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
it  cannot  be  brought  under  cultivation  without  a  material  change  in  the 
climatic  conditions,  there  appears  but  little  hope  that  such  ja  means  of 
actual  extermination  will  ever  be  devised,  however  much  we  may  hope 
to  check  the  injurious  increase  of  the  pest  by  the  means  recommended 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  report.  Our  discussion  of  the  future 
prospects  of  this  region  in  reference  to  agriculture  may  as  well  therefore 
proceed  on  this  basis.  This  may  appear  to  be  an  abandonment  of  the 
ho{>e^  held  out  in  our  first  report,  but  if  the  reader  will  examine  that 
report  carefully  he  will  see  that  we  there  based  these  hopes  upon  the 
possibility  of  man  being  able,  by  the  advancement  in  science  and  the 
knowledge  of  natural  laws,  to  modify  the  climatic  conditions  of  that 
region.  At  present  we  are  proceeding  upon  the  basis  of  the  want  of 
the  knowledge  as  to  how  this  desired  end  is  to  be  accomplished. 

It  was  thought  that  a  plan  for  a  general  burning  over  the  areas  in 
which  the  locusts  hatch,  if  done  while  they  are  in  the  larva  state  and 
properly  carried  out,  would  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  de- 
stroying them. 

Theoretically  the  plan  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  and  although  entail- 
ing considerable  labor  and  expense,  if  it  would  prove  as  effectual  prac- 
tically as  it  appears  theoretically,  might  be  carried  out  under  govern- 
ment authority  and  the  expense  justified. 

But  there  are  practical  difficulties  which  decrease  our  hope  of  obtain- 
ing relief  in  this  way,  and  we  will  present  these  in  the  strongest  light 
here,  as  we  shall  recur  to  the  subject  in  another  chapter,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  individual  commissioners  differs  somewhat  upon  it. 

First,  the  region  over  which  the  patches  of  egg  deposits  are  scattered 
is  so  great,  including  an  area  of  at  least  500,000  square  miles,  that  noth- 
ing short  of  an  absolute  certainty  of  forever  exterminating  this  peat 
would  justify  the  government  in  enteriug  upon  so  formidable  an  under- 
taking. The  actual  area  occupied  in  this  region  in  any  one  year  by  egg 
dex>osits  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  a  small  portion  of  this  immense 
district,  probably  never  amounting  to  more  than  25,000  or  30,000  square 
miles,  except  in  the  years  of  greatest  development  But  supposing 
there  was  no  other  difficulty  in  the  way  than  the  labor  and  expense,  it 
would  still  be  a  formidable  undertaking,  considering  the  widely  scat- 
tered i>08ition  of  these  areas  of  egg  deposits ;  yet  a  certainty  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  end  would  justify  the  attempt  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  very  general  rule,  egg  deposits,  except  in  cultivated  districts, 
are  made  where  there  is  more  or  less  grass,  never  being  made  in  per- 
fectly barren  areas,  and  very  seldom  made  in  wood  lands;  this  would 
appear  to  favor  the  theory. 

But  in  order  that  burning  may  be  effectual,  it  must  be  done  after  the 
locusts  are  hatched  and  before  they  have  acquired  wings,  as  burning. 
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the  grass  does  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs,  and  if  delayed  too 
long,  the  locusts  would  largely  escape  the  danger  by  flight.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  prevent  the  old  grass  from  being  burnt  during  the 
winter,  as  was  attempted  in  parts  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  in  1876-'77. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  this  kind  over  the 
extensive  are^  included  in  the  bounds  of  the  permanent  regions.  For 
in  order  to  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary,  first,  to  know  exactly  where 
the  egQ  deposits  were  made  the  autumn  preceding  the  spring  in  which 
it  was  intended  to  put  the  plan  into  practice;  next,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  guard  these  areas  carefully  until  the  time  for  burning  arrived  to 
prevent  them  from  being  prematurely  fired. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  this  plan,  which  appears  so  com- 
mendcable  in  theory,  fails  to  accomplish  the  expected  result  when  put 
into  practice. 

Firsts  the  hatching  is  so  uneven  that  it  generally  happens  that  some  are 
acquiring  wings  by  the  time  others  are  leaving  the  eggs.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  few  areas  occupied  by  young  locusts  that  the  flames  will 
sweep  over  without  leaving  gaps  and  unburned  patches. 

In  all  the  prairies  and  plains  except  a  few  such  "  dead  flats  ^  as  the  val- 
ley of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  there  are  innumerable  little  ^* breaks" 
or  barren  spots  where  the  surface  declines ;  and  these  are  the  veiy  spots 
the  locusts  select  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs  5  on  such  spots  the  young 
locusts  chiefly  congregate,  and  these  are  points  the  fire  fails  to  reaeh. 

There  are  also  numerous  little  depressions  which  the  fire  fails  to  reach, 
many  little  spots  where  the  grass  is  too  short  or  sparse  to  carry  the  flame, 
onward  and  thus  breaks,  and  many  points  where  the  fire  passes  on  so 
rapidly,  simply  burning  the  larger  blades,  that  locusts  are  not  killed. 
Thus,  in  various  ways,  a  very  large  portion  escapes,  and  the  result,  under 
what  would  appear  to  be  most  favorable  conditions,  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  anticipated. 

Mr.  Whitman,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  appendix  to  our  first 
report,  remarks,  speaking  of  the  large  deposit  of  eggs  in  1876,  that — 

This  impending  danger  aionsed  the  farmers  to  unusual  exertions  during  the  faU  of 
1876.  In  counties  where  the  trouble  was  an  old  one,  conventions  were  held  and  meas- 
ures taken  to  prerent  the  prairie  grass  from  being  burned  before  the  hatching  season 
of  1877.  To  preserve  this  grass  and  fire  it  Just  at  the  time  when  the  locusts  were 
hatching  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  feasible  methods  of  general  destruction,  and 
one  which  in  past  years  had  commended  itself  to  the  citizens  of.  the  infested  counties. 
It  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  spring  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  do  aU  the  good  of  which 
it  was  capable,  or  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  anything  like  wholesale 
destruction,  on  a  date  specified  beforehand,  by  this  means. 

The  writer  of  this  ohapter  happened  to  pass  through  the  southwestern 
X>art  of  Minnesota  while  the  burning  was  going  on.  It  was  evident  that 
the  date  chosen  was  too  early,  and  hence  the  result  in  this  case  cannot 
fairly  be  cited  as  a  test.  In  Korth  western  Iowa  the  utmost  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  authorities  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  but  the  undiminished 
2l 
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hordes  of  yoang  grasshoppers  which  ravaged  the  wheat  fields  afterwards 
gave  clear  evidence  of  the  failure  of  success  by  this  plan. 

This  method,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  slight  notice  of  it  by  Koppen 
both  in  his  ^^ Heuschrecken  in  Sudrusaland^  and  his  paper  on  the 
^^Destruction  des  Sauterdles^^  to  the  Exposition  Internationale  at  Brus- 
sels in  1876,  is  considered  of  but  little  value  in  Southern  Eussia. 

In  a  file  of  papers  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  published  by  the  revenue 
department  of  the  Government  of  Madras  in  1878,  in  reference  to  the 
locusts  that  troubled  that  part  of  India  that  year,  we  find  the  following 
statement  in  reference  to  an  attempt  to  destroy  young  locusts  by  burn- 
ing them  with  straw : 

Here  the  gronnd  was  literally  covered  with  them.  I  collected  about  100  people  and 
when  I  saw  a  large  swann  (for  they  were  just  like  bees)  I  first  threw  some  straw  over 
them  (having  carefully  surrounded  them)  and  set  fire  to  it.  Some  perished,  but  they 
were  but  a  few  out  of  the  millions  and  millions  there.  I  worked  for  six  hours  at  this 
work,  and,  though  we  did  aU  we  could,  I  do  not  suppose  we  effected  much.* 

This  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the  point  now  under  discussion,  but 
it  tends  to  show  that  the  impression  that  all  the  locusts  are  killed  where 
the  fire  passes  over  them  is  erroneous.  We  are,  therefore,  after  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  confirmed  in  the  following  opinion 
expressed  in  our  first  report:  t 

Scarcely  any  eggs  are  laid  in  rank  prairie,  and  the  general  impression  that  locusta 
are  slaughtered  by  myriads  in  burning  extensive  areas  is  an  erroneous  one,  at  least 
in  the  temporary  region. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  same  thing  is  to  a  great  extent  true  in 
reference  to  the  permanent  region.  There  is  some  diiterence,  it  is  true, 
in  the  character  of  the  ground  selected  for  egg  deposits,  and  also  in  the 
grasses  of  the  two  regions,  but  not  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  result  would  be  much  more  favorable  in  one  section  than  the  other. 

Although  we  do  not  think  this  plan  offers  sufficient  prospects  of  ef- 
fectual destruction  to  justify  the  government  in  attempting  to  put  it 
into  operation,  yet  we  think  it  may  be  used  as  one  means  of  destroying 
the  young  in  favorable  localities  by  the  farmers  and  others  of  those 
localities  who  are  interested.  But  it  is  unnecessary  except  where  it  is 
certain  the  young  locusts  are  in  the  grassy  area,  and  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect  until  the  locusts  are  nearly  half  grown,  or,  in  other 
words,  well  advanced  in  the  larva  state. 

If  the  plan  for  a  general  destruction  by  burning  is  abandoned  aa  un- 
tenable, we  must  then  confess  we  see  no  prospect  at  present  of  entirely 
exterminating  them  by  artificial  means. 

The  problem,  then,  is  confined  to  a  modification  of  the  evil  by  lessen- 
ing the  numbers,  or  in  some  way  counteracting  them. 

The  various  methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  destroying  the  un- 
fledged locusts  are  fully  explained  in  our  first  report.  All  these  meth- 
ods are  fiiUy  as  applicable  in  the  permanent  as  in  the  temporary  region, 
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and  some,  Tvbich  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  irrigation,  are  aj)plicable 
on  an  extensive  scale  only  in  the  i)ermanent  region,  and  may  be  used 
there  with  a  very  large  degree  of  success. 

A  careful  investigation  of  this  subject  for  several  years  and  repeated 
visits  in  person  to  this  region  have  served  to  convince  us  that,  with  the- 
advantages  afforded  by  the  system  of  irrigation  necessarily  adopted, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  agricultural  area  lying  along  the  east  flank 
of  the  range  should  suffer  any  more  from  these  pests  than  portions  of 
the  temporary  regions.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of  this 
section  ever  sufiering  from  locust  depredations  to  the  same  extent  as 
Southern  Eussia,  yet  the  peasants  and  agriculturists,  there  manage  to 
carry  on  operations  and  maintain  themselves,  although  greatly  deficient 
in  that  intelligence  and  education  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
combat  these  pests  to  the  best  advantage.  The  superior  inteUigeooe 
and  energy  of  our  farmers  will  enable  them  to  accomplish  results  of 
which  the  Eussian  peasants  are  wholly  incapable. 

But  we  refer  to  this  simply  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  this  draw* 
back  will  not  of  itself  prevent  the  settling  and  cultivation  of  the  arable 
areas  of  the  permanent  region.  The  agriculturist  of  those  sections  will 
become  accustomed  to  these  insects  and  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  history  and  habits,  and  by  this  means — and,  as  we  trust,  largely 
through  the  work  of  this  commission — ^leam  how  best  to  counteract 
them ;  and  thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  terror  their  invasions 
once  caused  will  be  no  longer  felt,  and  they  will  be  ranked  side  by  side 
with  the  chinch-bug,  Hessian -fly,  cotton-worm,  and  potato-beetle. 

Although  we  confess  we  do  not  see  any  way  of  entirely  preventing 
the  incursions  of  invading  swarms  or  of  wholly  avoiding  injury  by  them, 
yet  we  think  it  possible  and  feasible  to  greatly  modify  the  evil. 

First,  the  means  already  suggests  in  our  first  report  of  destroying 
the  young  of  the  resulting  broods,  if  carried  out  with  energy,  will  not 
only  save  to  a  large  extent  the  crops,  but  will  destroy  a  very  large 
number  of  the  locusts ;  as  the  population  increases  the  results  will  be 
more  and  more  favorable ;  and  year  by  year  the  methods  of  destroying 
them  will  be  improved  upon  and  probably  new  plans  discovered.  Aside 
Aom  this  direct  favorable  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  this  section,  there  will  be  a  secondary  effect  which  will  tei^  to 
modify  the  evil. 

This  agricultural  belt,  extending  from  Colorado  into  British  America, 
is  partly  along  the  margin  of  and  partly  in  the  very  heart  of  the  perma- 
nent breeding-grounds  where  the  swarms  that  invade  the  temporary 
legion  originate ;  it  follows,  then,  as  a  natural  consequence  that  just  so 
far  as  the  numbers  are  lessened  by  the  operations  in  this  section,  just 
so  &r  will  the  agriculturists  of  the  temporary  region  be  benefited,  and, 
as  we  will  hereafter  see,  like  operations  in  the  latter  region  will  benefit 
those  in  the  x>ermanent  region.  We  are  fiilly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
jpart  of  this  vast  i*egion  which  can  be  irrigated  and  cultivated  is  smaU 
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in  comparison  with  the  whole  area  which  forms  the  native  home  of  the 
species,  but  fortunately  in  one  respect  this  cultivated  belt  occupies  in 
part,  at  least,  the  point  of  departure  of  the  swarms  which  invade  the 
temporary  region.  This  fact,  therefore,  renders  it  more  important  that 
it  be  occupied  by  an  agricultural  population. 

Although  we  have  admitted  that  we  are  unable  to  present  any  plan 
of  exterminating  the  locusts  that  holds  out  sufficient  promise  of  success 
to  justify  the  general  government  in  undertaking  it,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  there  is  no  plan  of  modifying  the  evil  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  justified  in  undertaking.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
views  we  have  advanced  be  correct,  they  suggest  a  means  by  which  the 
general  government  might  greatly  aid  in  bringing  about  the  desired  re- 
sult; and  fortunately  the  result  would  be  beneficial  even  should  we  be 
mistaken  in  the  opinions  advanced. 

As  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  stated,  the  great  desideratum  is  to 
settle  the  cultivable  belt  alluded  to  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  an  agri- 
cultural population.  Wherever  valuable  and  permanent  mines  are  dis- 
covered in  the  neighboriug  mountains,  the  arable  areas  in  the  vicinity 
will  be  taken  up  and  cultivated  to  an  extent  at  least  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  agricultural  products,  as  In  parts  of  Colorado.  But 
there  are  large  sections  where  no  such  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear^ 
and  this  is  the  case  along  that  portion  of  the  belt  where  the  agricultural 
population  is  most  needed  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

An  examination  of  map  Ko.  1,  in  our  first  report,  will  show  that  a 
comparatively  limited  belt  in  Central  Montana,  extending  from  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  northwest  to  the  British  line,  a  little  west  of  Cypress. 
Hill,  forms  the  turning-point  of  the  locust  movements.  Without  now 
repeating  the  data  which  may  be  found  in  that  report,  we  may  summa- 
rize it  by  saying  that  from  this  region  a  large  portion  of  the  swarms  come 
which  visit  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas;  from  this  area 
also  proceed  a  large  portion  of  the  swarms  that  move  southwest  into- 
Idaho  and  Utah ;  this  appears  to  be  the  point  to  which  most  of  the  re- 
turning swarms  from  the  temporary  region  direct  their  flight. 

That  there  are  other  areas  in  the  permanent  region  which  appear  to> 
be  special  breeding-grounds,  as  points  of  departure,  is  certainly  true,  but 
none  to  such  an  extent  as  this,  and  none  affecting  an  agricultural  area 
bearing  any  comparison  with  the  area  affected  by  the  locust  swarms  origi- 
nating in  this  belt. 

Even  should  it  be  shown  by  subsequent  investigations  that  as  a  rule 
the  swarms  falling  on  the  temporary  regions  come  from  intermediate 
points,  as  Central  and  Southern  Dakota  and  i^Torthwestern  Kebraska^ 
the  facts  already  ascertained  warrant  us  in  asserting  that,  as  a  very  gen> 
eral  rule,  they  originate  in  the  belt  mentioned. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  any  method  can  be  devised  by  which 
an  agricultural  (not  pastoral)  population  can  be  thrown  into  this  belt  it 
will  form  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of  modifying  the  evil.    If  they 
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can  be  effectually  distributed  in  this  area  the  result  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas,  in  fact  of  the  entire  temporary  region.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  it  will  wholly  relieve  this  area  &om  locust  invasions,  but  it  will 
very  materially  lessen  their  extent  and  injury. 

In  order  to  carry  on  agricultural  operations  to  any  great  extent  in 
this  belt,  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 
It  will  have  to  be  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  than  an^  that  will  be 
undertaken  by  a  pioneer  populiition.  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
general  government  undertaking  such  a  work  directly,  if  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  it  in  any  other  way.  This,  we  think,  may  possibly  be 
done  by  giving  the  land  for  this  purpose.  We  are  fuUy  aware  of  the 
opposition  at  present  to  the  government's  donating  any  more  of  the 
public  land,  but  the  circumstances  of  this  case  bring  it  out  of  the  gen- 
eral rule.  If  donating  the  entire  body  of  public  land  in  the  belt  de- 
ficribed  would  suffice  to  settle  it  with  an  agricultural  population,  not 
•only  would  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  held  be  accomplished,  but, 
if  our  views  are  correct,  the  result  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
border  States. 

We  therefore  suggest  the  following  as  probably  the  most  feasible  plan 
«f  accomplishing  the  desired  end :  Let  the  United  States  dona^  a  belt 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  width,  running  from  the  Black  Hills  west-north- 
west, so  as  to  strike  the  Yellowstone  Biver  a  short  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  Big  Horn  Biver ;  from  thence  north-northwest  by  way  of  Fort 
Shaw,  or  the  mouth  of  Sun  Biver,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Hamilton,  in 
British  America;  this  to  be  granted  on  condition  that  the  company  to 
which  said  land  is  granted  shall,  within  a  given  time,  construct  a  rail- 
road from  the  Black  Hills  along  the  line  designated,  to  the  international 
boundary ;  shaU  undertake  and  carry  out,  to  an  extent  to  be  designated, 
a  system  of  irrigation,  and  shall  equip  and  keep  in  operation  said  road 
for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Whether  such  grant  will  be  sufficient  inducement  for  any  competent 
<K)mpany  to  undertake  the  work  specified  is  probably  the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  successfully  carrying  out  this  plan.  On  this  point  we  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  express  an  opinion.  That  such  a  road,  starting  from 
the  Black  Hills,  if  once  built  would  soon  be  connected  southward  and 
•eastward  with  other  roads  cannot  be  doubted.  That  it  would  be  the 
best  possible  means  of  bringing  an  agricultural  population  into  this  belt 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  would  also  be  an  important  factor  in  settling  the 
troublesome  Indian  problem  in  this  section  of  the  West. 

If  the  plan  should  be  adopted  it  might  be  well  to  colonize,  if  possible, 
with  Bussian  peasants  who  are  accustomed  to  fighting  locusts. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  fi*om  this  plan  consists  chiefly  in  the 
&ct  that  it  is  possible  to  destroy  the  young  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
fhe  use  of  the  proper  means.  If  this  is  done  in  the  very  heart  of  their 
breeding-grounds,  it  greatly  lessens  the  numbers  that  will  migrate.  Not 
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only  does  it  prevent  the  number  destroyed  firom  migrating,  but  for  each 
one  killed,  so  to  speak,  an  entire  family  brood  of  the  next  or  migrat- 
ing generation  is  destroyed.  In  other  words,  the  destniction  of  thou- 
sands there  would  be  as  effectual  as  destroying  millions  of  the  migrating 
swarms,  llie  means  of  destroying  the  young,  as  before  stated,  can  be 
made  more  effectual  in  the  sections  where  irrigation  is  carried  on  than 
where  it  is  not. 

As  shown  in  our  first  rei)ort  the  destruction  of  the  young  locusts 
bred  in  the  temporary  region  from  the  invading  hordes  not  only  give* 
immediate  relief  but  also  tends  to  postpone  future  invasions  by  so  less- 
ening the  numbers  in  the  returning  swarms  that  a  longer  time  is  re- 
quired for  development.  With  an  agricultural  population  in  the  area 
designated  the  work  of  destruction  would  then  be  carrie<1  on  at  each 
end  of  their  migratory  route. 

Here  we  may  also  remark  that  the  present  idea  of  making  that  sec- 
tion of  our  couDtry  peculiarly  pastoral  area,  while  doubtless  profita- 
ble to  the  present  and  for  two  or  three  generations  to  come,  will  in  the 
end  entail  hardships  upon  those  to  follow.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted* 
that  while  the  destruction  of  forests  was  the  chief  agency,  yet  the  pas- 
toral habit  of  the  people  of  Western  Asia  and  other  Oriental  countries, 
once  so  fertile  but  now  barren,  was  one  important  factor  in  producing 
the  present  dry  and  barren  condition  of  those  countries.  No  country  in 
the  interior  of  a  continent,  unless  supplied  with  numerous  lakes  or  nu- 
merous and  permanent  rivers,  can  remain  permanently  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive if  given  up  largely  to  pasturage  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
without  cultivation.  The  rapid  destruction  of  the  mountain  forests,  and 
pasturing  their  slopes  and  bordering  plains,  will  most  certainly  have  a 
tendency  to  render  that  portion  of  our  country  more  dry  and  barren. 

Unless,  therefore,  our  government  adopts  some  policy  by  which  an 
agricultural  population  can  be  thrown  into  that  area  the  day  will  most 
assuredly  come  when  it  will  be  as  barren  and  desolate  as  the  plains  of 
Arabia.  The  development  of  the  locusts  is  but  an  incident  of  the 
change  from  a  former  condition  of  abundant  moisture  to  the  present  dry 
one.    But  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  propose  to  omit  at  present. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  by  the  foregoing  that  we  think  it  is  possible 
to  modify  to  a  very  large  extent  the  operations  of  the  locusts  so  fef  as 
these  relate  to  the  area  along  the  east  fiank  of  the  mountains ;  and  that 
the  general  government  may,  without  any  very  great  expense,  very 
greatly  assist  in  the  work. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  that 
we  have  not  suggested  the  building  of  a  railroad  along  the  belt  desig- 
nated without  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
scheme.  Instead  of  following  the  valley  of  some  stream  it  would  have 
to  cross  alternately  narrow  valleys  and  broad  elevated  plateaus  its  «i- 
tire  length,  but  the  difficulty  in  this  respect  would  be  no  greater,  and 
perhaps  not  as  great,  as  that  experienced  in  running  the  Northern  Pa- 
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dfic  aqross  Eastern  Dakota  from  the  Bed  Biver  to  the  Missouri.  That 
but  a  comparatively  small  x>ortion  of  the  land  along  the  line  from  Black 
Hills  to  the  Yellowstone  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  we  are  fully 
aware,  but  fortunately  for  the  object  in  view  the  locusts  deposit  their 
eggs  and  breed  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  in  these  restricted  areas. 

Between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  point  where  this  railroad  would  cross 
the  Missouri  the  country  is  rough  and  broken,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  fertile  valleys  and  small  areas  that  can  be  irrigated  and  cultivated, 
l^orth  of  this  it  would  run  through  as  fine  an  agricultural  region  as  there 
is  in  the  Territory. 

Another  fact  which  is  often  overlooked  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
discussing  this  scheme;  that  is,  that  the  elevation  of  this  region  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  plains  along  the  east  flank  of  the  mountains  in 
Wyoming  and  Colorado,  which  tends  to  very  materially  moderate  the 
climate. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  meteorological  records  kept  at  Fort 
Shaw  will  furnish  some  data  in  reference  to  the  climate  of  this  region : 

Monthly  means  of  the  temperature  for  two  years. 


Augnst 67,15 

September 54.04 

October 49.12 

November 39.92 

December 26.75 

Year 47.33 


January 21.28 

February 30,39 

March 36.58 

April 46.51 

May 56.04 

June 64,98 

July 70.22 

This  certainly  shows  a  very  moderate  climate  for  this  northern  lati- 
tude. Wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  grow  well,  and  Indian  com  is  also 
raised  without  difficulty  and  produces  good  crops.  Such  fruits  as  apples, 
plums,  cherries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries  may  be  grown 
and  matured  here,  the  climate  presenting  no  serious  obstacle. 

The  amount  of  land  that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  depends 
wholly  upon  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  for  irrigation. 
If  the  plan  for  making  reservoirs  for  preserving  the  winter  supply  should 
ever  be  adopted,  the  breadth  of  the  agricultural  belt  would  be  very 
largely  increased,  and  this  would  be  doubly  beneficial  in  assisting  to 
destroy  the  locusts  and  tending  to  increase  the  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere by  forming  a  larger  evaporating  surface.  The  growth  of  trees  Bixd 
shrubbery  around  these  reservoirs  would  also  be  beneficial  in  the  same 
direction. 

But  experience  in  the  settlement  of  these  mountain  regions  and  West- 
em  Territories  show  that  no  such  extensive  works  will,  or  in  fact  can  be, 
undertaken  by  a  pioneer  agricultural  population.  Some  efficient  aid  of 
some  kind  must  be  given  if  such  a  scheme  is  ever  carried  into  eliect,  and 
if  the  land  itself  will  do  this,  the  government  will  act  wisely  in  giving 
it  for  this  purpose. 

In  reference  to  the  bearing  of  \\ie  locust  problem  on  the  agricultural 
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prospects  of  the  inter-montane  area,  we  have  bat  few  £Ei>cts  and  few  con- 
elusions  to  present  that  we  consider  of  special  importance,  and  these  re« 
late  almost  entirely  to  Northern  Utah  and  Eastern  Idaho.  The  portion 
of  this  inter-montane  section  within  the  locust  area  consisting  of  Idaho, 
Western  Wyoming,  Western  Colorado,  Utah,  and  i^Tevada  offers  but 
little  prospect  of  extension  of  agricultural  operations  within  its  bounds. 
It  is  not  probable  that  of  the  375,000  square  miles  contained  in  this  area 
more  than  25,000  to  30,000  square  miles  will  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion for  a  century  to  come,  its  chief  value  being  its  mineral  resources. 
The  chief  agricultural  area  at  present,  and  the  only  one  to  which  we  shall 
caU  attention  at  this  time,  is  the  belt  running  north  and  south  through 
the  central  part  of  Northern  Utah  and  Southeastern  Idaho. 

As  shown  by  our  first  report  the  region  around  Salt  Lake  is  subject  to 
repeated  locust  invasions  from  the  north,  apparently  the  resulting  broods 
of  the  swarms  that  originate  in  that  portion  of  Montana  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  which  pouring  over  the  mountain  pass  at  the 
head  of  Jefferson  Eiver,  move  down  Snake  River  Valley. 

K  the  scheme  we  have  suggested  should  be  carried  out  and  should 
prove  beneficial  in  reference  to  the  eastern  area,  it  would  have,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  a  like  effect  as  to  this  section.  If  it  is  possible  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  agricultural  population  in  the  Upper  Snake  Biver 
Valley,  this  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  modify  the  evil.  But  the 
present  barren  aspect  of  this  region  would  seem  to  forbid  any  hopes  of 
ever  accomplishing  this  desired  end.  Still  there  appears  to  be  one  pos- 
sible means  of  bringing  this  about,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent.  The  de- 
mand of  traile  will  doubtless  complete  the  railroad  already  started  in 
that  direction  which  is  one  step  toward  the  desired  end,  but  something 
more  is  required  in  this  case. 

Snake  Biver  affords  a  large  body  of  water  which  if  properly  utilized 
would  irrigate  a  large  breadth  of  land,  and  notwithstanding  the  barren 
appearance  of  the  soil  it  is  really  fertile  when  irrigated.  It  is  possible, 
with  a  moderate  expense,  to  tlirow  dams  across  this  stream  at  certain 
favorable  spots,  and  by  this  means  to  spread  the  water  over  the  adjoin- 
ing plains.  A  work  of  this  kind  would  of  course  have  to  be  done  by  the 
general  government.  The  feasibility  of  this  i>roject  could  easily  be  as- 
certained by  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army;  and  as  this 
is  on  the  line  of  tbe  cbief  inter-montane  thoroughfare  and  also  of  the 
locust  invasions  of  this  region,  the  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  goverunient. 

.  As  will  be  seeu  by  what  we  have  i)resented  on  this  subject,  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  plan  formodityingthe  evil  is  to  place  an  agricultural  i>opula- 
tion  in  the  very  home  of  tbe  species,  which  from  necessity  would  be 
compelled  to  wage  a  constant  warfare  against  them. 

By  stirring  the  soil  their  nests  would  be  disturbed ;  by  fighting  the 
young  their  numbers  would  be  diminished ;  and  as  irrigation  would  be 
necessary  the  effect  of  dry  seasons  on  the  crops  would  not  be  felt  as  in 
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the  temporary  region.    The  x>ossibility  of  inundating  to  a  considerable 

extent  their  egg  deposits  by  the  winter  supply  of  water  would  tend  to 

diminish  their  numbers.     The  fact  that  their  breeding-grounds  are 

chiefly  in  the  limited  agricultural  areas  is  also  another  argument  in  favor 

of  the  plan. 

That  large  areas  would  be  left  where  locusts  breed,  and  pour  down 

on  the  nearest  cultivated  areas,  as  in  Western  Colorado,  is  certainly  true, 

but  this  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  plan  proposed,  nor  is  it  a  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  put  into  operation. 

Other  proposed  schemes  for  destroying  or  preventing  the  multiplioatidn 
of  locu&ts  in  their  native  liabitats. — Mr.  EUwobd  Cooper,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  writing  to  the  Commission  in  1877,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment and  suggestion : 

I  have  found  on  my  ranch  of  2,000  acres  that  these  beds  of  (egg)  deposit  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  five  or  six  acres.  1  marked  these  places  so  that  when  the  rainy 
season  came  I  could  plow  the  ground  and  thus  destroj^  the  eggs,  and  while  grasshoppers 
were  produced  by  the  millions  on  adjoining  ranches  none  were  hatched  on  my  place. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  not  a  question  to  be  solved  by  meteorologists,  scientists,  or 
naturalists,  but  one  for  the  plodding  farmer,  and  that  their  total  destruction  is  a  mat- 
ter easy,  simple,  and  not  expensive.  It  is  a  question  of  the  plow— deep  and  thorough 
plowing  of  aU  the  breeding-grounds.  This  will  require  a  concert  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  governors  of  all  the  Western  States. 
Let  there  be  appointed  for  each  Territory  five  commissioners  and  as  many  for  each 
State  where  they  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  The  duties  of  these 
oommisaioners  [to  be]  to  solicit  information  during  the  coming  summer,  and  wherever 
the  locusts  appear,  to  follow  them  and  mark  their  breeding-spots ;  in  the  following 
spring  have  every  spot  well  plowed ;  some  kind  of  crop  can  be  raised  that  will  pay 
the  expense.  K  this  plan  is  vigorously  foUowed  up  fox  a  few  years,  the  devasta- 
tion and  misery  produced  by  these  insects  will  be  a  history  of  the  past. 

While  plowing  is  one  most  excellent  method  of  destroying  the  eggs 
in  thickly-settled  districts  where  it  can  be  practiced,  the  idea  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  suggested  over  the  vast  area  of  the  permanent  breed- 
ing grounds  in  the  mountain  district  is  wholly  impracticable.  If,  as  we 
have  shown,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  burn  over  the 
infested  areas,the  idea  of  plowing  over  these  areas  must  be  considered 
as  Utopian. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  locust-eating  birds  has  been  suggested  as 
one  means  of  modifying  the  evil.  That  this  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
certain  islands  with  success  is  probably  true,  and  we  think  it  would  be 
well  to  try  the  experiment  in  this  country;  but  a  more  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  and  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  English 
sparrow  we  must  confess  has  greatly  weakened  our  faith  in  the  plan. 
We  think  it  wise  to  protect  by  stringent  laws  our  native  insectivorous 
species,  especially  in  the  temporary  region,  as  these  have  undoubtedly 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  destroying  the  young  locusts.  But  in  the 
permanent  region  the  birds  have  to  a  very  large  extent  been  left  undis- 
turbed in  their  native  wilds ;  and  as  they  have  not,  so  far,  increased  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  aid  to  any  visible  extent,  there  is  no  likelihood  they 
will  ever  do  so.    • 
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Other  plans  have  been  proposed  (one  or  two  will  be  mentioned  further 
on  under  Cfeneral  BemarJcs)^  but  as  most  of  them  are  still  less  feasible  and 
show  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  breeding  grounds  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  consider  them. 
The  proposition  for  the  government  to  burn  over  the  areas  of  egg  deposits 
Qtt&c  the  young  are  hatched  out  offers  some  hope  as  a  means  of  their 
destruction,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  be  impracticable  with  the 
limited  population  in  the  permanent  region. 

Collecting  and  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  in  the  permanent  breed- 
ing grounds,  which  is  hereafter  noticed,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 
as  it  is  possible ;  but  the  immense  expense  it  will  entail  has  prevented 
us  from  mentioning  it  among  the  practicable  remedies. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  plan  to  be  followed  is^ 
first,  to  adopt  measures  to  throw  an  agricultural  population  into  the 
radiating  points  of  the  permanent  breeding  grounds,  commencing  with 
the  portion  of  Montana  designated;  and,  if  possible,  induce  the  Domin- 
ion Oovemment  to  unite  in  this  effort  so  far  as  relates  to  the  region 
immediately  north  of  the  international  boundary  along  the  east  flank  of 
the  Eocky  Mountain  range. 

The  plan  proposed  in  our  First  Eeport  of  stationing  a  corps  of  observers 
connected  with  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  in  the  breeding  areas  of  the 
Northwest  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  in  reference  to  the 
extent  of  egg  deposits  and  numbers  hatching,  and  to  give  notice  of  these 
facts  and  the  departure  of  swarms,  we  think  not  only  entirely  feasible, 
but  important,  and  one  that  would  be  of  immense  value  in  locust  years 
to  the  sections  the  swarms  &om  this  region  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting. 

Second.  As  to  the  Temporary  Region. 

What  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  part  of  this  chapter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  probable  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  belt  in  Montana  on 
the  locust  problem  in  its  relation  to  this  region  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  As  the  relation  of  the  locust  problem  to  agriculture  in  the  tem- 
porary region  has  already  been  discussed  in  our  First  Eeport,  and  as  the 
chief  objects  we  had  in  view  in  devoting  a  chapter  to  the  general  sub- 
ject in  this  report  were  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  for  de- 
stroying the  locusts  by  burning  over  the  grassy  areas  of  the  permanent 
region  and  to  present  the  scheme  herein  mentioned,  we  do  not  design 
to  enter  at  present  into  an  extended  discussion  of  this  second  division 
of  the  subject. 

The  experience  of  the  farmers  of  this  section  in  fighting  the  young 
locusts,  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  history  and  habits  obtained 
through  the  work  of  the  commission,  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  commission  that  1877  would  close  the  series  of  the  inva- 
sion which  had  continued  from  1874,  and  the  conclusive  proof  of  the 
theory  advanced  by  the  commission  that  this  pest  could  not  remain  per- 
manently in  this  region,  have  served  to  dispel  the  terror  these  insects 
once  inspired,  and  should  no  other  remedies  than  those  already  known 
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ever  be  discovered,  the  locusts  can  never  prevent  the  settlement  of  this^ 
section,  or  in  fact  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  This  part  of  the^ 
problem,  at  least,  is  nndoubSedly  solved.  That  invading,  swarms  will 
again  come  down  on  these  border  States  and  Territories  is  not  doubted;, 
that  almost  every  year,  in  fact,  a  limited  swarm  drops  down  here  and 
there,  we  know  to  be  tnie ;  and  that  some  loss  is  occasioned  to  some  few 
formers  here  and  there  is  also  true ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  occurs  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Union.  Every  year  limited  areas  in  every  Stater 
suffer  from  some  kind  of  insects;  in  one  it  is  the  locust,  in  another  the 
I>otato-beetle,  in  another  the  cotton-worm,  in  another  the  cabbage- 
worm,  &c.  We  should  not  be  surprised.  If  the  coming  spring  and  sum* 
mer  are  dry,  to  see  a  limited  invasion  of  the  temx>orary  region  this  year.. 
We  have  no  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  a  decided  opinion,  nor  do 
we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  even  the  probabilities  lean  in  that 
direction,  but  there  are  a  few  slight  indications,  chiefly  meteorological, 
which  are  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  asserting  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  an  invasion  the.  coming  summer. 

As  heretofore  stated,  facts  gathered  during  the  last  two  years  have 
forced  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  northeast  i>ortion  of  I^ebraska 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Dakota  should  not  be  classed  in  the  temporary 
region  in  the  same  sense  as  Western  Iowa,  Southern  Nebraska,  Kansas^ 
and  the  regions  southward ;  but  that  they  really  belong  to  what  may 
truly  be  termed  the  subpermanent  region.  Even  the  extreme  western 
part  of  Minnesota  appears  to  fall  into  the  same  category.  In  this  region 
the  8i>ecies  appears  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  existence  for  a  longer  time 
than  in  the  southern  section,  though  perhaps  the  former  region  is  no 
more  subject  to  the  invasions  of  the  great  hordes  than  the  latter.  The 
area  to  which  this  statement  apx)ears  to  be  particularly  applicable 
is  that  which  lies  around  the  southern  and  western  side  of  the  Go- 
teau  of  the  Prairies.  The  elevated  plateau  is  perhaps  one  cause  of  this. 
But  the  data  we  have  obtained  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide 
this  point  with  certainty.* 

If  the  i)roposition  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  cover  this 
with  trees  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  most  certainly  have  an  ameli- 
orating effect;  but  without  any  means  of  irrigating  them,  we  have  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  could  be  made  to  live  and  grow.  If  any 
species  can  be  found  that  will  live  without  irrigation,  the  plan  is  most 
certainly  a  good  one  and  would  justify  the  government  in  undertaking 
it  A  belt  of  timber  along  the  Niobrara,  which,  within  historic  times, 
was  a  wooded  stream,  would  also  be  beneficial  to  a  limited  extent.  But 
to  materially  modify  the  locust  iujuries  by  this  means  would  require 
a  broad  forest  belt  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  width,  stretching 
from  Big  Sioux  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills.  If  the  locusts  sweep 
over  mountains  covered  with  forests,  as  we  know  is  a  fact  often  wit- 
nessed in  Colorado,  a  narrow  belt  of  timber  along  the  line  of  their  march 


*NoTB. — Recent  inyestigations  strongly  coufirm  this  opinion. 
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is  not  likely  to  stop  their  progress;  but  if  the  Coteau  of  the  Prairies  is 
really  a  permanent  breeding  ground,  which  we  are  not  yet  fully  pre- 
pared to  affirm,  clothing  it  with  a  forest  growth  would  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  them  from  using  it  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  aside  from  the  improved  means  of 
destroying  the  young,  and  a  system  of  £a,rming  least  liable  to  suffer  in- 
jury from  the  invading  swarms,  the  chief  hope  of  amelioration  lies  in 
the  increase  of  the  agricultural  population  and  its  gradual  extension 
into  Dakota.  The  railroads  which  are  now  pushing  their  way  into  this 
section,  especially  those  leading  into  Southern  Dakota,  will  aid  greatly 
in  bringing  about  this  result.  With  the  increase  of  population  the  de- 
struction of  the  young  and  of  eggs  will  become  more  and  more  e^ectuaL 

As  Minnesota  is  well  supxdied  with  lakes  and  the  supply  of  moisture 
ample,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  the 
feumers  of  the  southwestern  portion  and  also  of  the  extreme  southeast- 
•em  part  of  Dakota  to  devote  their  lands  and  attention  largely  to  graz- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep.  This  industry,  as  has  been  shown  in  our  First 
Beport,  is  not  liable  to  the  same  injury  from  the  locusts  as  are  the  grain 
orops.  But  it  is  not  likely  this  will  be  adopted  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent until  the  virgin  freshness  and  strength  of  the  soil  is  weakened  by 
repeated  wheat  crops  or  wheat  raising  ceases  from  some  cause  to  be 
remunerative.  This  State  is  well  adapted  to  its  production,  and  it  is 
not  only  the  most  profitable  crop  at  present,  but  is  the  money  crop. 
The  raising  of  wheat  will,  therefore,  go  on  until  it  ceases  to  be  as  profit- 
able as  it  is  now,  in  spite  of  locust  raids  and  grasshopper  devastations. 

We  may  repeat,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  temporary 
region,  that  the  "  grasshopper  scare"  is  over  and  past;  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration thither  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  those  who  go  now,  go 
with  their  eyes  fully  opened  to  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to 
contend,  so  far  as  the  locusts  are  concerned,  and  hence  will  not  be  driven 
back  by  this  cause.  Year  by  year,  as  the  population  increases,  the 
I)Ower  to  contend  with  this  evil  increases.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  planting  of  trees,  the  introduction  of  stock,  such  as  hogs,  the  in- 
crease in  domestic  fowls,  and  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  young,  bring  the  evil  more  and  more  under  control.  There  is, 
therefore,  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  locust  will  be  looked  upon  as  no  more  injurious  than  the  chinch-bug 
or  cotton- worm,  or  perhaps  as  even  less  so. 

The  work  of  the  Commission,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  locust 
in  the  temporary  region,  may  be  considered  as  about  completed.  The 
great  jwint  left  for  us  to  determine  is  that  which  is  chiefly  discussed  in 
the  present  report :  Is  it  possible  to  exterminate  the  locusts  in  their 
native  breeding  grounds  1  If  not,  how  far  and  by  what  means  is  it  pos- 
sible so  to  diminish  their  numbers  as  to  render  the  migrating  swarms 
comparatively  innoxious  1 

Oeneral  rei»arfc«.— It  is  held  by  many  citizens  of  the  districts  subject 
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to  locust  ravages  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  offer 
bounties  for  the  eggs  and  young  locusts,  as  this  would  be  one.efficient  means 
of  destroying  these  pests.  But  it  is  difficult  to  convince  members  of 
Congress  from  Mississippi  and  Georgia  that  there  is  any  better  reason 
for  paying  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  and  i^Tebraska  for  destroying  insects 
injuring  their  wheat  and  corn  than  there  is  for  paying  the  planters  of 
Mississippi  and  Georgia  for  collecting  the  worms  injuring  their  cotton. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  probable  that  any  such  plan  will  ever  be  adopted 
by  Congress,  at  least  in  States  which  have  x>ower  to  adopt  such  measures, 
for  themselves.  But  there  is  another  light  in  which  this  question  may 
be  considered  which  brings  it  out  somewhat  from  under  the  principle 
stated.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  there  is  a  limited  area  within  the 
bounds  of  our  national  territory  from  which  the  cotton-worm  moths  pro- 
ceed and  spread  over  the  cotton  States  to  deposit  the  eggs  tliat  produce 
the  worm,  and  that  by  destroying  the  insects  in  this  native  home  the 
spreading  would  be  prevented,  then  the  subject  becomes  a  national  one; 
just  as  the  passing  of  lines  of  commerce  over  State  boundaries  renders 
them  subjects  of  national  control.  If  this  native  habitat  should  be  in  a 
territory,  this  fact  of  itself  would  bring  it  more  exclusively  under  na- 
tional control. 

That  all  these  supposed  conditions  do  apply  to  the  locust  problem  has 
been  fully  shown  in  our  reports,  and  is  well  known  to  every  one.  The 
question  then  arises,  Is  not  the  general  govemmefiit  under  obligations^ 
to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  prevent  the  hordes  of  locusts  bred  in  the 
Territories  from  invading  the  States  f  The  lands  of  Minnesota,  Kebraska^ 
Iowa,  and  Kansas  liave  been  sold  to  those  who  have  them,  or  have  been 
granted  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  settle  upon  and 
improve  them.  IsTow  they  find  they  are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  an  in- 
sect which  has  its  native  home  and  breeding  grounds  beyond  the  bounds- 
of  their  own  States,  and  in  Territories  of  the  United  States  over  which 
their  State  authorities  have  no  control,  and  where  they  can  take  no 
measures  for  destroying  the  pests  or  preventing  their  invasions.  These 
facts  render  the  case  peculiar,  and  different  even  from  that  of  the  Colorado- 
I>otatobeetle.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  injurious 
insects,  it  was  an  extension  of  the  permanent  home,  thus  bringing  all 
possible  remedies  within  the  reach  of  the  authority  of  any  State  .or 
section  invaded.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  locusts;  their  migrations  are 
not  a  spread  of  their  native  habitat,  and  do  not  bring  within  reach  of 
the  authority  of  the  State  invaded  all  possible  remedies;  in  fact,  the 
most  effectual  remedies  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  States  in  the  tem- 
porary region ;  they  have  no  authority  to  take  even  the  first  step  toward 
preventing  the  invasion  of  their  territory,  and  hence  are  entirely  help- 
less in  this  respect. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral principle  above  mentioned  does  not  apply  to  it;  and  we  think  it  is^ 
the  doty  of  the  general  government  to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  pre- 
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Tent  swarms  of  devouring  locusts  firom  sweeping  down  upon  the  crops 
of  the  farmers  of  the  temporary  regions,  who  themselves  and  whose 
fitate  authorities  also  are  helpless  in  this  matter. 

While,  therefore,  Congress  might  feel  that  it  would  not  be  justified  in 
offering  bounties  for  locust  eggs  and  young  locusts  collected  in  these 
States  as  a  means  of  destroying  these  pests  in  the  temporary  region^  it 
<loes  not  follow  that  it  would  be  improper  or  even  unadvisable  to  offer 
bounties  for  their  collection  in  those  sections  of  the  Western  Territories 
where  the  swarms  that  visit  the  temporary  regions  originate. 

As  heretofore  stated,  we  have  not  presented  this  remedy  as  among  the 
most  important  ones,'' because  of  the  immense  expense  it  is  supposed  it 
w^ould  require  if  carried  out  effectually.  The  plan  was  proposed  in  Min- 
nesota in  1876,  and  the  proper  authority  for  carrying  it  into  effect  was 
-granted  by  the  legislature  to  the  counties;  but  it  was  found  that  it 
would  impose  such  onerous  taxes  upon  the  counties  suffering  most  that 
it  was  abandoned. 

Still,  it  is  possible  that  the  government  may,  by  this  means  and  with 
■a  moderate  expenditure,  do  much  to  modify  this  eviL  If  the  corps  of 
observers  suggested  be  established  in  Montana  and  Korthwestem  Da- 
kota, notice  could  be  obtained  by  this  means  of  heavy  egg  deposits; 
with  a  law  of  Congress  granting  bounties  for  eggs  and  young,  wherever 
ihe  facts  ascertained  by  this  corps  made  it  apparent  tiiat  heavy  inva- 
49ions  were  likely  to  result  notice  could  be  given  that  the  bounty  would 
"be  paid  for  all  collected  in  the  areas  designated.  This  plan,  if  it  can  be 
oarried  out,  would  undoubtedly  prove  very  benefldal,  and  so  far  as  it 
extended,  certain.  There  are,  however,  two  serious  difftculties  in  the 
way:  one  Is  to  induce  persons  to  go  so  &r  away  from  inhabited  sections 
ioT  this  purpose;  the  price  necessary  to  bring  this  about  would  probably 
make  the  expense  so  great  as  to  paevent  the  government  ftom  undertak- 
ing it 

The  plan  of  burning,  heretofore  mentioned,  might  be  combined  wiUi 
it,  thus  rendering  it  more  effectual. 

The  possibilities  would  appear  to  justify  the  government  in  making 
one  or  two  experiments  in  order  to  see  the  result,  as  in  this  way  only  can 
the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  plan  be  ascertained.  In  any  case 
it  is  advisable  to  place  a  corps  of  observers  in  the  section  named,  which 
should  be  connected  with  and  under  the  control  of  the  Signal  Service 
Bureau,  as  it  is  essential  to  study  carefully  the  climatic  conditions  under 
which  the  locusts  increase  most  rapidly.  Moreover,  the  value  of  the 
predictions  in  reference  to  their  migrations  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
forecast  of  the  season  and  the  knowledge  of  climatic  influence  on  these 
insects.  After  a  few  years'  observations,  this  corps  would  be  able  to 
inform  Congress,  through  the  Chief  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau, 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  burn  over  the  infested 
^areas  or  to  offer  bounties ;  and,  in  case  the  latter  plan  should  be  adopted^ 
oould  act  as  agents  of  the  government  in  measuring  and  paying. 
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As  a  plan  of  relief,  propositions  were  brought  forward  some  years 
ago  in  Soathem  Bnssia  and  Algiers  to  form  companies  that  would  insure 
against  losses  occasioned  by  locusts.  M.  Koppen,  who  discusses  these 
proi)Ositions  at  some  length,  in  his  paper  <<  On  tiie  destruction  of  the 
locusts,"  read  before  the  ^^Usrpoaitian  IntemationcUe  et  Conffris  cPJBygiine 
€t  de  Satwetage,^  at  Brussels,  in  1876,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  plan  would  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  assessing 
damages. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PACTS  CONOERNmG  AND  LAWS  GOVERNING  THE  MIGEA- 
TIONS  OP  LOCUSTS  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

In  our  former  report  the  fjEtcts  relating  to  the  migrations  and  ^^  local 
flights"  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  were  given  somewhat  ftilly,  and 
also  discussed  to  some  extent ;  but  the  time  allotted  to  the  preparation 
of  that  report  and  the  space  allowed  did  not  permit  us  to  properly  ar- 
range and  give  all  the  data  collected,  much  less  ftilly  digest  and  discuss 
it.  This  part  of  our  work  has  therefore  been  largdy  reserved  for  this, 
our  Second  Report 

As  we  have  heretofore  stated,  there  is  nothing  connected  with  the 
life-history  and  habits  of  the  locust,  no  matter  how  trivial  it  may  ap- 
pear, but  what  is  of  some  value  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  which 
the  Commission  was  organized.  The  migratory  habit  constitutes,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  migrating  species,  and  adds 
very  largely  to  their  destructive  powers. 

lliat  their  migrations  and  flights  are  governed  by  certain  laws  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  believe  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  governed  by 
laws.  To  ascertain  what  these  laws  are  has  been  one  object  of  the  inves- 
tigations made  by  the  Commission,  and  although  we  are  Mly  aware  that 
-our  work  is  not  complete  in  this  resi>ect,  as  there  are  a  number  of  points 
still  shrouded  in  mystery,  yet  we  believe  sufficient  data  have  been  col- 
lected to  enable  us  to  point  out  some  of  these  laws  as  positively  ascer- 
tained, and  to  present  more  fidly  and  satisfactorily  than  has  been  done 
heretofore  the  indications  of  others. 

That,  as  a  rule,  the  various  kinds  of  grasshappersy  or  species  of  Acrid- 
idw^  are  not  migratory,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all;  in  fact,  out  of  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  species  belonging  to  the  £a>mily,  less  than  a 
dozen  are  known  to  be  truly  migratory.  That  the  migrating  si)ecies  are 
not  limited  to  any  one  genus  or  group  of  the  family  was  long  ago  as* 
certained. 

Oedipodini  and  Aeridini  are  two  rather  well  marked  groups,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  important  characters,  yet  in  each  of  these 
two  do  we  find  migrating  species.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
migratory  instinct,  or  disposition,  does  not  depend  upon  anatomical 
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characteristics  or  differences  of  sufficient  importance  to  mark  the  groups 
of  the  family.  If  we  examine  the  species  of  the  different  restricted  gen- 
era containing  the  more  noted  locusts,  as  Pachytylus  migratorius,  Acrid- 
ium  peregrinunij  CalopteniLS  italiouSj  and  Caloptenns  spretus,  not  only  do 
we  find  the  same  thing  true  in  reference  to  them,  but  also  that  in  some 
cases  the  most  closely  allied  present  the  strange  fact  that  one  is  truly 
migratory  while  the  other  is  not ;  as,  for  example,  Calaptenus  spretus  and 
CaloptenuB  femur-rvhrum  of  our  own  country,  and  Acridium  peregrinum 
of  the  eastern  continent,  which  is  scarcely  distinguished  from  Acridium 
americanum  of  North  America.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  we  must 
look  to  something  else  than  such  anatomical  differences  as  distinguish 
genera  for  the  cause  of  the  migratory  disposition.  Before  entering  upon 
the  discussion  of  this  peculiarity  in  habits,  we  will  first  discuss  the  facts, 
so  far  as  known,  in  regard  to  their  migrations,  with  reference  chiefly  tx> 
the  Eocky  Mountain  locust  of  our  own  country,  but  referring  to  other 
species  for  illustration  and  to  coiTect  what  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous 
opinions. 

In  our  investigations  of  the  migrations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  dire^jt  our  attention  to  the  following  points 
as  the  ones  of  chief  importance,  and  a«  forming  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  subject : 

1.  Native  breeding  ground  or  point  of  departure,  its  i>osition,  bound- 
aries, physical  features,  climate,  &;c. 

2.  Habits  or  characteristics  of  the  species  within  this  area  of  perma- 
nent distribution,  so  far  as  these  relate  to  their  movements ;  especially  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  essentially  nomadic  or  sedentary. 

3.  Their  flights. 

4.  Climatic  conditions. 

5.  Causes  of  migration. 

6.  The  effect  or  consequences  of  these  migrations. 

The  present  chapter  will  be  limited  strictly  to  a  consideration  of  the 
"philosophy  of  migrations,''  the  last  and  all  important  topic — "conse- 
quences " — ^to  which  the  attention  of  the  Commission  has  been  largely 
devoted,  being  treated  of  in  other  chapters. 

I. — A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  LOCUST  MOVEMENTS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

As  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  migrations  of  locusts 
in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  we  will  give  a  brief  general  review 
of  locust  movements  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  limiting  ourselves 
strictly  to  such  facts  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  under 
discussion.  For  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  chapter  we  are 
largely  indebted  to  the  following  writers,  but  have  endeavored,  by  a  la- 
borious consultation  of  the  authorities  quoted,  so  far  as  to  be  found  iu 
the  Congressional  and  other  libraries  of  our  country,  to  verify  these 
quotations  : 

K.  Bitter. — "Die  Heuschreckenplage  der  Lander  der  Alten  Welt^ 
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naeh  ihrer  geographischen  Yerbreitong."    Bitter,  Erdkunde,  pt  8,  p. 
789-815, 1843. 

Adolph  Keferstein. — ^^  Ueber  die  schSdlichen  Heoschrecken."  In  En- 
tomologische  Zeitang,  Stettin,  1843. 

Fr.  Th.  KSppen. — ^<  Ueber  die  Henschrecken  in  SUdrossland,"  St. 
Petersburg,  1866. 

Kumerons  subsequent  as  well  as  older  authorities  not  mentioned  by 
these  writers  have  been  consulted. 

The  object  in  view  in  presenting  the  facts  in  relation  to  other  species 
of  locusts  than  our  own  is  to  draw  therefrom  conclusions  in  reference  to 
the  limits  of  their  areas  of  permanent  distribution ;  extent  and  direc- 
tions of  migrations ;  relations  to  faunal  districts ;  powers  and  modes  of 
flight;  character  of  countries  inhabited  by  them ;  effect  of  climatic  influ- 
ences ;  causes  of  migrations,  &c 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  there  are  but  two  species  of  true  mi- 
gratory locusts  {Piiehfftylus  migratarius  and  Caloptenus  italicus)  that 
prove  iDJurious  in  European  countries,*  hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  older  accounts  of  locust  invasions  and  locast  devastations  in  Europe 
apply  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  species.  The  locust  literature  relat- 
ing to  this  part  of  the  world  is  very  voluminous  and  much  of  it  of  very 
little  value  in  determining. any  of  the  more  important  questions  in  ref- 
erence to  the  natural  history,  habits,  or  specific  characters,  being  chiefly 
valuable  in  determining  the  regions  visited  and  the  chronology  of 
locust  migrations. 

Among  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  locusts  in  Europe  we  notice  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Pausanias,'  who  says  he  personally  knew  that  these  insects  three  times 
I)erished  upon  Mount  Sigylus,  though  not  from  the  same  causes;  once 
the  sudden  visitation  of  a  hurricane  disi>ersed  them ;  a  second  time  the 
evaporation  of  a  severe  heat  following  upon  a  rain-storm  destroyed  them; 
and  the  third  time  they  perished  through  a  sudden  cold. 

Livy'  states  that  in  the  year  of  Bome  579  (B.  0. 75),  the  whole  Pomp- 
tine  district  was  covered  with  clouds  of  locusts. 

Pliny'  remarks  that —  ' 

There  is  another  mode  also  in  which  these  oreatnres  x»erlsh ;  the  winds  cacry  them 
off  in  vast  swarms,  upon  which  they  fSaU  into  the  sea  or  standing  waters,  and  not,  as 
the  ancients  supposed,  because  their  wings  had  been  drenched  by  the  dampness  of  the 
night.  The  same  authors  have  also  stated  that  they  are  unable  to  fly  during  the  night 
in  consequence  of  the  cold,  being  ignorant  of  the  &ctthat  they  travel  over  lengthened 
tracts  of  sea  for  many  days  together,  a  thing  to  be  the  more  wondered  at,  as  they  have 
to  endure- hunger  aU  the  time  as  weU,  for  this  it  is  which  causes  them  to  be  thus  seek- 
ing pastures  in  other  lands.  *  *  *  As  they  fly  they  appear  to  be  larger  than  they 
reaUy  are,  while  they  make  such  a  loud  noise  with  their  wings  that  they  might  read- 

*  We  ars  iblly  aware  of  what  la  aidd  in  nfcreboe  to  other  apedeo  mignting,  bnt  we  speak  here  oif 
"trae  mlgratoiy  spedea,"  and,  nolwllhstmdiBg  nunaioiia  statonenta  to  the  oonttagy  eilboti  wa  aia 
aatlafled  there  axe  bnt  two  Smopeaii  apedea  entitled  to  thia  deaigiiatlon. 

>Attloa»lib.i,cap.24. 
'Lib.  42,  cap.  2. 

•  Hat.  mat,  Ub.  2,  oap.  29,  Boatook  Sl  Biley 'a  EngUah  TxaoaL,  Bdfan's  ed.  iii,  p.  89. 
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ily  be  supposed  to  be  wisged  creatures  of  quite  another  species.  Theirniimbersy  too, 
are  so  vast  that  they  quite  darken  the  sun.  •  *  *  Those  from  Africa  are  the  onea 
^hich  chiefly  devastate  Italy;  and  more  than  once  the  Roman  people  have  beea 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Sibylline  Books  to  learn  what  remedies  to  employ  rmder 
their  apprehensions  of  impending  danger. 

This  statement  of  their  comiiig  over  from  A£nca  has  been  so  generally 
accepted  as  true  by  subsequent  writers,  without  investigation  as  to  its 
truth,  that  we  shall  hereafter  call  attention  to  it,  in  order  to  show  its  im- 
probability. 

Julius  Obsequens^  states  that  ^^  Before  the  birth  of  Ohrist  about  170 
years  the  pastures  of  Italy  were  covered,  as  it  were,  with  clouds  of 
grasshoppers,  and  about  Capua  a  hundred  years  thereafter." 

According  to  Gregory,  of  Turin,*  two  armies  of  locusts  appeared,  which, 
passing  through  Arvernum,  came  together  in  Bomaniae,  where  a  great 
battle  was  fought  between  the  hosts  and  many  slain.  No  date  is  given, 
but  it  appears  from  the  context  to  have  been  about  558.  Purchas,  who 
quotes  the  same  incident,  says  that  ^^  the  two  armies  passing  by  Olermont 
into  the  Bomauaick  Territory  (a  place  in  France)  there  fought  together, 
where  many  of  them  were  killed ;  when  Glotarius  was  about  to  flght 
with  his  son  Ghrannus.'' 

The  year  593  A.  D.,  following  a  very  severe  and  general  drought,  was 
noted  for  a  very  general  invasion  of  locusts.^  The  particular  sections 
devastated  we  are  unable  to  ascertain. 

In  852  immense  swarms  firom  the  eastern  regions  invaded  the  west, 
penetrating  into  Oaul,  their  daily  marches  being  computed  at  twenty 
miles  a  day. ;  and  their  flights,  as  stated,  being  regulated  by  leaders  who 
flew  first  and  settled  on  the  spot  which  was  to  be  visited  at  the  same 
hour  the  next  day  by  the  whole  legion.  These  marches  were  always 
undertaken  at  sunrise.'' 

Guspinian  mentions  an  invasion  of  Oaul  in  874.^ 

In  the  reign  of  Basilins,  the  Emperor  (accoi^ding  to  Georgius  Gedrenos) 
the  eastern  parts  were  consumed  by  grasshopx>ers  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  sell  their  children  and  at  last  to  pass  into 
Thrace.  But  afterwards  a  vehement  wind  carried  the  locusts  into  the 
Hellespont,  but  they  were  thrown  back  on  the  sands  and,  reviving  to  a 
large  extent,  wasted  the  countries  adjoining,  and  Thrace  also,  for  three 
years.^ 

The  following  chronological  account  of  their  migrations  in  Europe, 
from  874  to  1092,  is  taken  from  Keferstein's  article  before  mentioned: 

They  visited  Italy  in  864.^°    In  870  they  showed  themselves  in  France 

« Aa  quoted  by  Pnrchas  on  Insects.  The  full  title  of  this  quaint  old  work  is  as  follows:  **A.  Theater 
of  Politicall  Flying  Inaects,  if  herein  ecpeoiaUy  the  Nature,  the  Worth,  the  Work,  the  Wonder  and  the 
Kanner  of  Bfgbt-ordering  of  the  Bee  is  Diaooyered  and  Described."    London,  1657,  p.  197,  st  uq. 

*Hiatoria  Eodeaiastioa  Franoonun,  lib.  4,  oh.  20. 

*Shaw'a  "General  Zoology/'  yi,  p.  187,  probably  following  Aldiovvadus. 

'  Shaw,  2.  c  — Purohaa  on  Inseots,  {.  o.— probably  quoted  from  Aldroyandus. 

*Purchas  on  Insects. 

*Pnrchas. 

>«  Cantor.  Geschiohte  der  merkwHrdigsten  Katorbogebenheiten  anf  onserer  Erde,  Bd.  2  (IdOi).  104. 
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<and  destroyed  all  vegetation  so  that  a  famine  ensaed.^^  In  872  they 
vere  in  Germany  in  such  masses  that  they  swept  clean  in  one  night  150 
•acres  of  land  where  they  alightedJ^  In  873  thej^  again  destroyed  in 
France  the  entire  crops,  and  a  strong  wind  drove  them  into  the  canal  {^)P 
This  is  probably  the  same  invasion  alluded  to  by  CuspiniaiL  la  885 
they  again  appeared  in  Italy,  especially  near  Eome,  and  Pope  Stephen 
ll  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  extirpate  them."  In  the  year  1034  every- 
thing near  Constantinople  was  devoured  by  them  until  a  strong  wind- 
storm drove  them  into  the  sea.^^  Just  as  destructively  they  showed 
themselves  here  again  in  1092.^^ 

The  first  invasion  of  Bussia  of  which  we  find  any  notice  is  that  of  1008, 
of  Kiev,  mentioned  by  Karamsin."  Koppen  also  mentions  the  following 
invasions  of  that  country  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centn- 
ries.  In  1095  the  locusts  came  the  28th  of  August  and  covered  the  earth. 
The  movement  was  to  the  north.^^  The  same  author  is  quoted  for  inva- 
sions in  1103  and  1195,  but  without  particulars.  The  chronicle  of  Fes- 
tor  (quoted  by  Koppen)  mentions  another  invasion  in  1237.  In  1271  all 
the  cornfields  of  Milan  were  destroyed.^^ 

From  1333  to  1336  great  swarms  of  locusts  committed  frightful  rav- 
ages; they  migrated  from  Servia  into  Hungary,  spread  from  there 
farther  over  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Austria,  and  divided  here  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  visited  Italy,  the  other  Fiance,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
and  Saxony.^ 

Again,  in  1338,  the  neighborhood  of  Halle,  on  the  Saale,  was  greatly 
devastated  by  them.^^  In  May,  1350,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
grasshoppers  of  an  unwonted  greatness,  and  uncertain  origin,  appeared 
in  the  province  of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  which  consumed  com,  vineyards, 
woods,  gardens,  and  trees,  eating  the  bark  to  the  roots  in  one  day,  and 
then  by  a  sudden  wind  were  carried  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  drowned; 
but,  being  afterwards  cast  upon  the  Sicilian  shore,  ^'caused  by  their 
stink  a  cruel  plague  in  July  following."  ^-^ 

According  to  Otho  Frisingensis,^  grasshoppers  came  out  of  Afidca 
into  Italy,  and  also  into  France,  in  1353  and  also  in  1374,  causing  such 
a  famine  and  plague  that  the  third  part  of  the  people  perished.  This 
old  writer  asserts  that  at  last  they  were  hurried  by  a  violent  wind  into 
the  British  Ocean. 

"Cuitor,104. 
u  Cantor,  104. 
*=>  Cantor,  105. 

URatMiefl;  ''Aeridotheologle,"  U  43. 
.uBvnboid,  "TnMstat  tou  Heiuohreoken."  18. 
MRathleff,  "Acrldotheologie,"  87. 

"  History  of  Ruaaia,  i,  438,  quoted  by  KSppen.    See  also  the  French  ttanalatlon. 
(•Karamain  Hiat.,  ii,  m. 
>*Sbaw,  Genl.  ZoiSL^  \L  137,  from  ▲Idrorandna. 

•Cantor,  226;  Keferatein.  I  «./  Kranlka  Marcfaia  Bieloklego,  1764, 189;  Joaanis BlngOMi,  **Hlftoite 
Polonica.*'  T.  i,  Ub.  ix;  Kop|>on,  Ul-lU. 
"  Durfaaapt,  **  Beachreibong  dea  Saolkreiaea, "  Ih.  1,  p.  645.    1749.    Keteatda. 
"TaaeUoa,  quoted  by  Pnrehoa. 
•Purdbaa  on  Inaecta. 
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Bathleff »  says  that  in  1354  they  laid  waste  Italy  and  the  fimitfu] 
provinces  of  Switzerland.  GDhis  is  probably  the  same  invasion  mentioned 
by  Otho  Frisingensis.  Cantor^  also  mentions  the  invasion  of  1374, 
adding  that  they  again  appeared  in  France  in  such  masses  that  they 
reached  even  to  England. 

Shaw^  (probably  following  Aldrovandus)  states  that  in  1339  all  the 
com-ftelds  of  Lombardy  were  destroyed  by  the  locusts. 

In  1231  the  locnsts  were  so  destructive  in  Puglia  Daunia,  a  province 
of  Kaples  (t)  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  promulgated  a  special  law 
requiring  every  agriculturist,  during  their  invasion,  to  collect  every 
morning  at  sunrise  four  measures  and  present  them  to  the  magistrates, 
who  were  required  to  bum  them.*' 

For  a  hundred  years  after  the  great  invasion  of  1374  Europe  appears 
to  have  been  comparatively  ftee  of  these  troublesome  pests,  at  least  the 
voluminous  locust  literature  of  this  grand  division  is  silent  in  reference 
to  this  long  period. 

In  August,  1475,  the  insect  storm  proceeding  from  Hungary  feU  ai>on 
the  oft  devastated  lands  of  Poland,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  The  swarms 
were  so  immense  that  they  covered  the  sun  like  a  thick  cloud.*^ 

Following  this  invasion  there  appears  to  have  been  another  exemp- 
tion of  fifty  years,  the  next  appearance  of  note  being  in  the  year  1627^ 
when  they  appeared  again  in  Poland ;  and  in  1536  in  Hungary,  travers- 
ing Lithuania  and  Poland  to  Schleswig.^  Georgi  says  that  in  162T 
they  came  out  of  Turkey,  and  in  1536  from  the  Black  Sea.    Shaw  gives 

1641  as  the  date  of  another  visitation  to  Poland^  Oeorgi  states  that  in 

1642  a  great  swarm  passed  through  Poland  and  Lithuania  to  Prussia 
and  also  visited  Silesia.  Bivero  Pontano,  as  quoted  by  LucretUs,  says 
that  ^^  in  the  summer  of  1541  a  great  army  of  locusts  flew  through  Ger* 
many  into  Italy,  towards  our  region.  Wherever  this  swarm  extended, 
it  devoured  everything  in  its  path,  for  the  locusts  were  very  large  and 
numerous.^  Keferstein  says  also  in  reference  to  this  invasion,  that 
some  passed  forward  over  Silesia  and  Saxony,  while  others  turned  them- 
selves toward  Austria  and  Italy ;  ^d  that  again  they  were  in  Austria 
and  Tyrol  in  1544  and  1547.  The  invasion  of  Saxony  is  also  mentioned 
by  Euyschet.** 

In  1542  an  immense  multitude  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Eiirope.^^ 

John  Exd,  as  quoted  by  Purchas,  says  that  about  Misnia  in  1643 

there  w6re  so  many  grasshoppers  that  they  covered  the  ground  about 

a  cubit  thick."    We  may  remark  here  that  our  observations  of  the  Bocky 

Mountain  locusts  have  taught  us  not  to  treat  all  such  statements  as  this 

MAoridotheologie,  i,  47.    Xefentein. 

s*24ft— XefenteiiL  x  i      •  .  r     '.. 

«G«nlZodl.,e,187.  *''  ' 

•OfletuiodeLnoietiiB,  "OnUieFUght  of  JlticQltM*^  At|td(91teiaiimtittftoS^l!faVinft>^^ 

l3«tMg.  'nj    -    A'^'^*    «"''*'  {       i  .'•«•  ••      .    '•'-  wJ  ejb  o->*Jjr 

"Cantor,  2e5-Xeflent6!]i;  BlagoM,  ii, «8M4(^Sappnx^  ^  -  f*  "    •  •      'oi^'  '"''*  *^^  "'-'^'^  ' 

"Batiilefl;  i,  4»-Xeffei»teiii;  G«orgi  "G^ogr.-pbyalk.  Beachr.  det  Bum.,  i066*'— E0ppfn. 

m  *«  WabrbafUge  Zeitimg,  in  Sohletien,  icMchehfln,  1M2.<^ 

*>  Paulas  Draoonua— from  Parchatj  Bay89het,^  e.  0/ 
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as  wholly  imaginary.  That  locusts  ever  fell  at  any  time  or  in  any 
<x>antry  a  cnbit  thick  over  an  extended  area,  we  do  not  believe.  But  it 
not  anfrequently  happens  that  they  are  driven  by  a  storm  and  lodged 
in  a  ravine,  against  a  bank,  fence,  or  other  obstruction,  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches,  or  even  a  foot  or  more.  Purchas^  remarks  that  '^  great 
droughts  produce  them,  at  least  cause  a  prodigious  increase  of  them ;  in 
1553,  after  five  years'  drought,  were  great  armies  of  them."  In  the 
tenth  year  of  theEmperor  Maurice,  after  a  greatdrought,  extending  fix>m 
January  to  September,  there  were  infinite  numbers  of  locusts  in  Italy^ 
which  caused  a  two  years'  famine. 

YaUeriola^  notices  an  invasion  of  Aries  in  1555.  An  invasion  of 
Hailand  in  1556  is  also  mentioned.^ 

For  another  hundred  years  from  this  time  Bussia  appears  to  have  been 
so  little  afSicted  by  the  locust  pest  that  Eoppen  fedls  to  note  a  single 
invasion  of  that  country.  But  after  a  rest  of  forty  years  they  again  ap- 
pear in  Italy,  and  Lucretiis  ^  informs  us  that — 

So  great  were  the  iojnrieB  caused  in  1571  in  this  oonntry  that  the  Vice  Doke  of 
Alcala,  D.  ParaflEuite  de  Ribera,  wa6  obliged  to  put  forth  by  the  vote  and  advice  of 
the  loyal  council  on  the  8th  of  October,  1572,  the  first  pragmatic  decree  De  BruMSf 
title  23,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  communes  should  appoint  experts  and 
practical  men  to  explore  their  territories  and  to  search  out  aU  the  places  in  which  the 
locusts  had  deposited  their  eggs;  and  when  found  they  were  to  dig  trenches  in  the 
■umths  of  September  and  Octobcnr  through  which  operation  the  eggs  might  be  de- 
stroyed. And  in  the  month  of  AprU  the  swine  are  turned  loose  to  devour  the  locusts, 
«f  which  they  are  very  gluttonous.  The  housewives  also  spread  sheets  or  pieces  of 
eloth  at  convenient  times,  long  and  large,  upon  which  the  locusts  alighting  are  fblded 
ap  and  entrapped. 

In  1613,  in  the  month  of  May,  a  supposed  new  spedes  of  locust  ap- 
peared in  Provence  which  destroyed  the  entire  crops." 

It  appears  from  two  papers,  one  by  Bart  Xim.  Paton  "  and  the  other 
by  Juan  de  Quinones,"  of  which  we  have  seen  only  the  titles,  that 
Spain  was  aflSicted  in  1618  or  1619,  probably  by  0.  italious. 

The  account  of  the  locust  swarms  seen  in  the  Ukraine  in  1645  and 
1646  by  Beauplan  "  is  so  interesting  that  we  give  it  here : 

The  grasshoppers,  er  locusts,  which  are  there  so  numerous  that  they  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  scourge  which  God  sent  upon  Egypt  when  he  would  punish  Pharaph.  I  have 
seen  this  plague  for  several  years  one  after  another,  particularly  in  1645  and  1646. 
These  ereatures  do  not  only  come  in  leg^onsi  hut  in  whole  doudSi  Hye  or  six  leagues 
in  length  and  two  or  three  in  breadth,  and  generaUy  come  from  towards  Tartary ; 
which  happens  in  a  dry  spring;  for  Tartary  and  the  countries  east  of  it,  as  Ciroassia, 

*CiintkiiiM  mediolei.  Lib.  ii,  Ob.  1. 

**  W.  Stnuich,  "IfatUrltohe  ConterfiByhimg  des  gewaltlgeii  Finges  Hensohreokea.**    Hftgon. 

"Bembold  "Von  HenMhreoken,"  45— Kefentoin;  A.  BerModiflr  *«Diiooiin  sor  le  d^fit  que  las 

tMvOes  flrent  an  PtoTeno^  lS18-Uri4." 
*  "Diseonv  de  Is  linitostSt  qae  en  ^  tIemfopTeMBte  aiUge  y  pass  el  venideio  smmMS,"  109. 
*Tniado  de  1m  lengoatea  mny  ntil  y  aeeeeMrio,  «n  que  ee  trmlaa  eosM  de  piavecho  y  omloakbid 

todoe  lot  qve  prafeMMi  letrae  diTiiiM  y  hswim  y  loauiyoree  olenoiM.     Kedrid,  16M. 

A  deeociption  of  the  mcnOiie,"  in  CharofaiU't  Voyages,  i,  p.  54L 
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Baraa,  Mingrelia,  are  seldom  free  from  them.  These  Termin  being  drove  by  an  easitE 
or  southeast  wind,  oome  into  Ukraine,  where  they  do  much  mischief,  eating  up  all 
sorts  of  grain  and  grass ;  so  that  wheresoever  they  come,  in  less  than  two  hours  they 
crop  all  they  find,  which  causes  great  scarcity  in  provisions ;  and  if  the  locusts  re- 
main there  in  autumn,  and  the  month  of  October,  which  is  the  time  when  they  die, 
after  laying  at  least  three  hundred  eggs  apiece,  which  hatch  next  spring,  then  the 
oountty  is  three  hundred  times  worse  pestered.  But  if  it  rains  when  they  begin  tO' 
hatch  they  all  die,  and  the  country  escapes  that  year  unless  they  come  frt>m  other 
parts.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  their  numbers  for  all  the  air  is  full  and  darkened ; 
and  I  cannot  better  represent  their  flight  to  you  than  by  comparing  it  to  the  flakes  of 
snow  in  cloudy  weather  drove  about  by  the  wind.  And  when  they  alight  upon  the 
ground  to  feed,  the  plains  are  all  covered,  and  they  make  a  murmuring  noise  as  they 
eat,  where  in  less  than  two  hours  they  devour  all  close  to  the  ground.  Then  rising 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind,  and  when  they  fly,  though 
the  sun  shines  never  so  bright,  it  is  no  lighter  than  when  most  cloudy. 

In  June,  1646,  having  staid  two  months  in  a  new  town,  called  Novogoro<l,  where  I 
was  building  a  citadel,  I  was  astonished  to  see  so  vast  a  multitude,  for  it  was  pro- 
digious to  behold  them,  because  they  were  hatched  there  that  spring,  and  being,  as* 
yet,  scarce  able  to  fly,  the  ground  was  all  covered  and  the  aar  so  full  <^  them  that  I 
could  not  eat  in  my  chamber  without  a  candle,  all  the  houses  being  frill  of  them  even 
to  the  stables,  bams,  chambers,  garrets,  and  cellars.  I  caused  cannon  powder  and  sul- 
phur to  be  burnt  to  expel  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  when  the  door  was  opened 
an  infinite  number  came  in  and  the  others  went  out  fluttering  about.  And  it  was  a> 
troublesome  thing  when  a  man  went  abroad  to  be  hit  on  the  face  by  those  creatures ; 
sometimes  on  the  nose,  sometimes  on  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  on  the  cheek,  so  that 
tliere  was  no  opening  one*8  month  but  some  would  get  in.  Tet  all  this  was  nothing, 
for  when  we  were  to  eat  these  creatures  gave  us  no  respite,  and  when  we  went  to  cut 
a  bit  of  meat  we  cut  a  locust  with  it,  and  when  a  man  opened  his  mouth  to  put  in  a 
n^orsel  he  was  sure  to  chew  one  of  them.  •  •  •  j  have  seen  them  at  night,  when 
they  sit  to  rest  them,  that  the  roads  were  four  inches  thick  of  them  ope  upon  another, 
80  that  the  horses  would  not  trample  over  them  but  as  they  were  put  on  with  much 
laabing,  prioking  up  their  ean,  snortingvand  treading  very  feaifrilly.  The  wheels  of 
our  carts  and  the  feet  of  our  horses  bruising  those  creatures,  there  came  from  them 
such  a  stink  (w  not  only  offended  the  nose  but  the  brain.  I  was  not  able  to  endure 
that  stench,  but  was  forced  to  wash  my  nose  in  vinegar  and  hold  a  handkerchief  dipped, 
in  it  continually  to  my  nostrils.* 

In  1^  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  again  visited/^  aD(}  in  1662  the- 
province  of  Puglia  Dannia.^  In  1684  an  immense  number  appeared  in. 
Hungary  and  Austria.^^  In  the  year  following  an  immense  swarm  fell 
near  Avignon.*^ 

In  1689  another  general  invasion  of  Northern  Europe  began,  striking 
first  Lithuania  and  Poland^  reaching  Yolhynia  in  Bussia  in  1690.^ 
According  to  Bembold/^  they  were  also  abundant  in  Ukraine.  In  1693 
they  swept  in  immense  swarms  through  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Austria 

^  Also  "Qeotlemaii's  Maguine,"  1748,  August,  p.  383. 

4iK5ppen,  114. 

^LuoretHs,  L  c. 

«*Bembold,  325. 

44E.  Jnttell,  Fha  Trans.,  IffiS,  Tol.  le,  p.  147. 

^  Jean  Galloia,  "Observations  snr  lea  aantereUea qui  ont xavagA la  Pologne  et  la  Litihnanie  in  1689"— 
Hem.  Acad.  Sd.  Pavia,  «.  2, 8&  f 

'  4*9totkoovitscli,  "TFberdie  Heiiachi«o1tea  vndcU^ttCIHel  fiurerVeitflgiing,"  18Ui,  ik  8-^dppen ;  S»- 
TJasana,  "Pattioaiarlt^s  remcrquablea  dea  SantereUea  qui  aont  vennes  en  Raasie,*'  MOO. 

«P.  18-Kefentein. 
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'  into  Germany,  destroying  the  crops  in  their  pathway.  •  Ladolf,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  this  invasion  gives  the  following  account  of  it:^ 

We  had  already  entered  npon  the  antumn  of  the  year  1693,  when  the  first  intelli- 
gence was  heard  of  the  descent  of  loonsts ;  they  had  come  over  on  the  3d  of  August 
.  Into  Austria  ftoia  Hungary,  and  farther  eastward.  From  there  they  went  into 
Bohemia,  and  apssed  into  Voigtlond,  and  into  the  regions  of  Altenburg ;  then  they 
flew  across  the  Saal,  and  came  finally  within  twenty  days  to  Thuringia.  There  were 
BO  many  millions  of  them  that  they  showed  thence  like  black  clouds.  In  the  day- 
time when  it  began  to  grow  hot  they  raised  themselves  from  the  earth  and  sought  new 
pasture  ground,  but  by  night  they  lay  a  hand  (or  even  half  a  foot)  deep  on  the  ground 
and  consumed  eyerything  that  was  green.  Some  mounted  upon  the  trees,  and  iu  such 
multitudes  that  they  bent  the  branches  down  to  the  ground.  On  the  18th  of  August 
they  came  through  Jena,  but  these  were  only  the  forerunners ;  on  the  20th  of  August 
at  noon  they  flew  over  the  city  in  indescribable  multitudes.  There  were  three 
bodies  which  followed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  with  such  a  noise  as 
if  a  great  stream  were  fidling  from  a  considerable  height  into  the  depths.  A  south 
wind  struck  them  and  drove  them  toward  the  north,  on  to  the  mountains  lying  n^- 
esty  where  indeed  they  destroyed  all  the  grass,  but  spared  the  vines  and  most  of  the 
trees.  The  day  afterwards  as  on  the  third  day  about  nine  o'clock  they  mounted  in  a 
clear  sunshine;  by  three  o'clock. in  the  afternoon  they  were  all  assembled  together, 
and  flew  away  as  one  army ;  only  a  few  remained  behind.  They  came  to  Weimar  on 
the  20th  of  August  about  noon,  and  covered  the  ground  two  hands  high  abomt  the 
city*  All  the  locusts  were  yellow,  but  the  males  were  smaller  and  brighter,  females 
darker.  Swans,  ducks,  and  hens,  as  well  as  swine,  eat  of  th«n  greedily.  There  en- 
sued a  cold  rain  and  frost  so  that  they  could  go  no  farther,  and  so  they  perished  at 
Naumburg  and  in  other  regions  of  the  Saal  after  they  had  lived  in  those  parts  four 
weeks.  The  people  feared  for  the  next  year,  but  nothing  farther  was  observed  of  new 
kKmst  swanos. 

Franee,  Italy,  and  the  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  scourge  at  this  time,  but  from  a  letter  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (vol.  18,  'So,  208),  it  would  appear  that  they  reached  Wales.** 

^  App.  2  to  Hist  Aethiop. 

'This  invwion  gave  rise  to  quite  a  number  of  papers,  of  which  we  note  the  following:  X.  Oh.  Or«U, 
"Dissertatio  de  Locnstis  non  sine  prodifio  nnper  in  Gennania  conapectis/'  lapaite,  1693. — Q.  Tfo^. 
',JSb0rUn,  "Oratio  de  prodigioso  locnatanua  agmine  qnod  in  diversis  Pannonie  et  G«nnani»  tractibos 
olmnbraTit  solem,  ten-asque  opperoit,  an.  1093."  Altdorf,  1693.— 6.  B.  Fetktn,  "Gottes  hedenUiohes 
.  Hemohrekken-Heer,  welches  sich  hin  nnd  wieder  nenlicher  Zeit  in  nngewohnlicher  Meofla  aeben 
lasaen."  Leipsig,  1903.— Meiiuander  FiehMbtrger,  "Heu!  Schrecken!  Von  Henachxecken,  So  dieses 
Anno  1608.'*  St.  Annaberg,..1803.--^.  P.  Htbenttrtit^  ' '  De  locnstis  inunenso  agmine  aerem  nostrmn  im- 
plentibus,  et  qnid  portendere,  &c."  Jenn,  1093.->i9ams  oMthor,  "De  rcmediis  adversos  locnsiaa, 
impiunis  Pontifleionun  n^ethodo  expeUendi  eas  per  exconununicationein."  Jenis,  1603.— .CiugMV  JTirc^ 
SMMT,  "De  Locnetis  insolitis  tergemino  examine  et  portentoso  nnmero  e  Thraeia  Daolaqne  in 
Paansniam  infeiiorem  perqne  Aostriam  in  GennaDia»  regionibns  plnies  sese  infondentibos,  &c" 
Wittenberg,  1900.— Ab^KUsel,  "Bericht  von  dem  1693  geschehenen  Dnrcfazage  der  Heuschieoken.'* 
Ifn^—ChriHoph  Loebety  ">lii  Gott!  Sigentliohe  Beschreibnng  des  entsetalich  grossen  HenschreoksQ- 
Beers  welches  in  August— A 1603  bei  und  unweit  Jena,  &c"  Jena,  166i8.— Abo,  "  Beechreibung  des 
Sirasebreeken-heeres."  1604. — I.  Fh.  Frtuner^  '^  Dissertatio  pbaenomena  loonslunm  prascipae  nuper- 
limsrum."  Jena^  1693.— &.  A.  WoOenihavpU  "  Dissertatio  locustas  et  portentosam  eanun  nubem,  dto." 
Stflut,  1603w— Anon,  "£ine  Heusohieckliohe  Schreckmthe  so  su  Plauen  im  Voigtlande  am  15,  and 
.folg«Ddflai  Tagen  AugnstI  dieses  laufenden  Jahres  1608  sich  merkUch  blieken  gelassen,  ^^"  Dniadan, 
1693.— Anon,  "  Heerzug  der  Henschrecken."  Leip,  1093.— J\r.  Rotfffiur^  "Abhandlung  iiber  die  Stoxni- 
winde  und  Henschrecken."  Gera,  1694.— Job  Ludolf^  "  Appendix  secunda  ad  hiatoxiam  .£tbiopioaan." 
1|04.— .5.  J1bv4,  "  A  Istter.gtTing  an  aoooont  of  locusts  hitely  observed  in  Wales,"  PbiL  Trans,  1604, 
.T.  1^,  2rq.S08.— a^  (JfKWA,  "Bxtraot  ftt>m  his  history  of  Pembrokeshire,"  Phil.  Traas,  1094,  toL  la,  37^. 
a08.;fCVM|?<f  Jffmawn,  "DvaiMrweMsr  iprd  Honsohreoken,  b^e  im  Johr  Christi  1693  xn  Braslau 
gesehen."  Breslau,  1694.- Car{  Rayger,  "De  locnstis  rolantibus,"  Ephem.  Acad.  Xat.  Cuiios.1694, 
Dec  3,  p.  29.  Also,  Bembold,  19;  and  Dreihanpt,  045,  and  accounts  given  in  Hitter,  Keiferitein, 
Tlseber,  Kdppen,  &c 
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After  the  locasts  had  shown  themselves  r^>eatedly  here  and  there  in 
Oermany  until  1696  they  disappeared. 

In  1708  the  numerous  invasions  of  the  eighteenth  century  commenced, 
culminating  in  the  memorable  irruption  of  1747-^52,  which  spread  over 
Europe  from  Turkey  to  Wales.  We  can  do  but  little  more  than  give 
dates  of  this  busy  locust  century.  In  1708  they  came  out  of  Wallachia 
and  passed  through  Poland  into  Bussia.^  In  1710  a  vast  swarm  for  a 
time  spread  alarm  through  the  army  of  Charles  XII  in  Bessarabia.^^ 

In  1712  they  passed  through  Oallicia  to  Germany,  and  in  this  or  the 
following  year  were  very  severe  in  Silesia.  This  invasion  must  have 
been  much  more  severe  than  the  brief  notice  given  it  by  Bitter,  Keffer- 
stein,  Fischer,  and  Koppen  would  indicate.  It  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  years  and  to  have  spread  to  Italy  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  papers  which  appeared  at  that  time.^ 

Italy  was  again  visited  in  1727,  and  parts  of  it  severely  ravaged.  In 
1730  to  1732  they  visited  Germany,  penetrating  to  the  vicinity  of  Berlin.'' 

In  1747-'48  the  great  locust  swarm  of  the  century,  starting  from  Tur- 
l^ey,^  spread  through  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  Hungary, 
and  firom  thence,  in  1749,  passed  into  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Germany, 
reaching  Brandenburg  in  1750.  The  Ukraine,  Poland,  and  Silesia  were 
also  visited.  Nor  did  the  vast  horde  cease  its  onward  course  until  it  had 
penetrated  into  England  and  Scotland.  In  England  they  were  espe- 
cially destructive  in  Norfolk,  Stafford,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire." 

In  1759  they  again  visited  Italy;"  parts  of  Bussia  were  invaded  at 
intervals  fix>m  1783  to  1802,  but  no  swarm  entered  Germany  until  1803, 
and  then  only  crossed  the  eastern  border;^  but  in  1825, 1826,  and  1827 
various  parts  of  this  country  were  visited  by  them.    From  1812  up  to 

1860,  according  to  the  record  given  by  Koppen,  some  part  of  Southern 

—  -----■■-■  - 1 

"Demole,  StoikooTltMli,  KSppen,  Kafentein,  and  CApeUaa. 

•/.  OkUtopk  OtOob,  "DlMertotlo  de  proMAgiia  locnalanun  inoertis  et  lUsI^."  Lipds,  ms^Ptonl 
JMlMiit  'Xkn^ectnre  de  <md]iosUloonstis  qua  asstate  Bnperioie  Silesiam  depopolatc  sim^  Sedlni, 

1718.— AMUf  "MnthmaamiTigfiin  too  den  wnndenamen  Heosohreoken  welobe  im  Torlgen  Sommer  in 
ft(>hlftffifln  giXMMii  Sohndeii  gethan,  &o."— Stettin,  niZ.—B.  O.  LoAm;  "Bpistolade  loonstia."  Spbea. 
Aoad.  Nat  Curios.  1716,  cent  ill,  ir,  app.,  VN.^Qttiueppe  dd  Papa,*^  *'  fieladone  ddle  dfUgemte  osate  oon 
ftUce  roooeMO  dell'  anno  1716  per  distrnggere  le  oavaUette,  le  qnali  aveTano  atianamente  ingombrata 
una  gran  parte  delle  Maxemme  di  Piaa,  di  Siena,  di  Voltena.  e  tntte  le  oampagne  di  Piombino,  Soarilno 
eSorrereto."  Firenae,  1716.— IbmiiMwo  .Buonot^ntufi,  "KelaaionedelledeToaioniedoperedlpietaobeal 
aon  flitte  nell*  anno  1716  per  ottenere  da  Dio  la  giasia  di  disoaociare  le  carallette  che  infeatavano  le  Mar^ 
emmediPiaa^di  Siena  e  di  Volterra.  Firenae  1717.— J^ronMaeo  Seu^atU,  **OsaerTaaioni  Intomo  alle 
eamllette. "  Bonus,  1718.  We  bave  aeen  only  the  titles  ot  moet  of  these  papers,  and  notioe  them  aimply 
as  indioationa  of  a  more  destraotiTe  inyaaion  than  generally  supposed  by  Bniopean  writeta. 

'^Ktf^nMin,'-!,  L,  JFWaek,  "  Beachreibnng  Ton  allerley  Inaeoten  in  Tentachland,  &e., "  T.  9,  p.  6.  See, 
also,  0.  H.  Bappolt,  "B  general!  oontemplatione,  ico."  Berlin,  1780,  and  J^non.— "Bdlot  wegan  Vertil- 
gnngder  Heosohreoken  der  Sprengsel}  snb  date  Berlin,  IB  April,  M  Oct.,  1781,"  in  oorpns.  oonatltnt 
WaawhtA^  1740,  ▼.  6,  pt.8.r— iT.  F,  Wiedltr,  "Kanatio  de  emoarom  et  loonatamm  qiuB  agros  Vittenborgis 
▼ieinos  aUqnot  abbino  annis  Tastamnt,  interito,"  PhiL  Tnma.  1784,  ▼.  88r p.  8M.  '' 

M]naoherOrthopteraBnropea,'*382.  ---      —         _--  _- 

■Eaferatein,  Fiacber,  I  o.— Bittei^BathlegAcridothoeloiiieteywfcee.^— IBippen  llft-Keonita  **AH 
HoBSohxecben,  in  Ooon.  Xnoyo."— SbawLOenL  2eoL  U0.-M4iciL<rr*na.T.6l.  Gentleman's  lUg..  ▼•  1B» 
Pb  868.    Alao  the  Tarloaa  artiolea  to  wbiob  tbia  Invaaion  gave  origin,  too  numerous  to  be  ment^nmiirflL 

OLBurstlis. 

'KaCBratein. 
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Bossia  has  suffered  from  them  ahnost  every  year.  As  we  shsdl  have  oc- 
casion hereafter  to  refer  to  such  of  these  migrations  as  afford  fiebcts  bear- 
ing apon  the  questions  under  discussion,  we  will  omit  ftirther  mention  of 
them  here. 

According  to  Koerte"  Germany  has  been  visited  in  some  part  of  its 
territory  by  the  locusts  the  following  years  since  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century :  1476, 1627, 1636, 1686, 1693, 1696, 1712, 1714, 1716, 1719, 
1727, 1728,  1729,  1730,  1731,  1734,  1746,  1747,  1748,  1749,  1760, 1762, 
1763, 1764, 1769,  1763, 1803, 1826, 1826, 1827. 

In  Spain"  the  chronicles  of  locust  visitations  have  distinguished  the 
foUowing  years  as  the  most  noted :  1496, 1642, 1647, 1619, 1682, 1688, 1792. 

An  examination  of  Kdppen's  chronological  record  of  locust  migrations 
Vo  European  Russia  and  the  adjoining  provinces  on  the  south  shows  the 
following  dates  of  visitations  to  some  one  or  other  section  of  this  area : 
1008, 1092, 1094, 1096, 1103, 1196, 1237, 1333, 1334, 1336,1336, 1476, 1627, 
1636, 1642,  1660, 1689, 1690, 1693, 1708, 1710, 1712, 1747, 1748, 1749, 1760, 
1766, 1767, 1783, 1793, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1806, 1806, 1812, 1813, 
1814, 1816, 1816, 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1826, 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 
1832, 1834, 1836, 1836,1843, 1844, 1846, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1860, 1861, 1863, 
1866, 1869, 1860, 1861.  Dates  subsequent  to  1861  are  omitted  from  tUs 
list  though  given  by  that  author. 

In  our  notice  of  locust  movements  on  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  accounts  in  chronological  order, 
or  to  pay  any  particular  attention  to  dates,  but  to  quote  such  facta  as 
will  assist  in  determining  the  areas  visited,  the  direction  of  fliil^ht,  the 
iSEkunal  districts  to  which  the  species  appertain,  &c. 

LoeutU  in  Aiia  andw^aamt  islands. — ^The  monumental  remains  of  Nin- 
eveh and  Babylon  reveal  the  fact  of  their  presence,  showing  that  they 
were  used  as  food.  They  are  also  very  distinctly  figured  on  a  cylinder,  as 
mounted  upon  and  feeding  on  some  kind  of  Ahmb,  the  antennie,  long 
posterior  legs,  and  abdominal  segments  being  clearly  shown^.  The  ac- 
curate and  striking  description  given  by  Joel  is  so  exact  that  we  think  it 
evident  the  species  was  Pachjftylus  migratarius;  but  the  remarkable  fsM^t 
which  corroborates  this  opinion  is  the  unusual  direction  of  movement, 
AS  will  hereafter  be  seen. 

Bat  I  wUl  remove  fkr  off  firom  you  the  ncrikem  aimy,  and  will  driye  him  into  a  land 
banen  and  desolate,  with  hia  lace  toward  the  east  sea  and  his  hinder  part  toward  the 
atmoatsea^. 

Diodorus  Siculua^^  says,  speaking  of  the  Acridophagi  ^^  over  against 
Babylon.'^  that— 

In  these  parts  in  the  time  of  the  spring,  the  south  winds  rise  high  and  drive  an  in- 
finite nomber  of  locn«ts  oi|t  of  ^e  desert  of  an  extraordinary  bigness,  fiimished  with 

•Ignot  <to4fM4r.:;ita4il^o»  At  iM»^tf^nitMte,r  ITSI^  p.  JlSIa  BlUer's  HauiclixeokeDpUge  der  Altea 


i(    >    t. 
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Vfobebly  rafan  te  the  looost.  ^ 

■Ohap.U,M. 
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moflt  dirty  and  nasty  colored  wings ;  and  these  are  plentifol  food  and  provision  for 
them  all  their  days. 

In  the  year  62  of  the  Christian  erk  a  plague  of  locusts  spread  over  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  deToured  vegetation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Parthian  campaign  wa» 
stopped  for  want  of  forage^^*. 

Oapt.  Charles  C.  Frankland®,  July  26  and  27,  at  Smyrna — 

At  this  penod  an  immense  flight  of  locusts  (which  indeed  had  for  some  days  shown 
themselves  in  great  numbers)  passed  over  the  city,  falling  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
where  they  lay  twb  or  three  inches  deep,  and  tumbled  into  the  sea  in  such  quantities 
that  they  could  be  traced  in  continuous  streams  for  many  leagues  from  the  land,  re- 
sembling  in  color  and  appearance  so  many  millions  of  broiled  shrimps.  These  insects 
being  brought  by  the  sea-breeze  into  the  harbor,  were  thrown  upon  the  shore  and 
against  the  quays  in  such  masses  that  their  putrified  carcasses  infected  the  air  in  all 
directions.  The  passage  of  these  animals  lasted  during  many  da:^S|  and  at  night  as 
they  oroseed  over  the  disk  of  the  moon,  by  reflecting  the  light  as  they  shot  across  the 
face  of  the  planet,  they  resembled  so  many  flakes  of  snow,  or  almost  as  many  shoot- 
ing stars.  The  heat  of  the  weather  at  this  period  (87^)  was  so  intense  that  duxing 
the  night  I  was  always  obliged  to  sleep  with  my  windows  open,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  locusts  used  to  tumble  into  my  room  and  upon  my  musquito  cur- 
tains, and  by  hopping  about  the  floor,  and  creeping  into  my  bed,  generally  annoyed 
me  considerably. 

He  observes  further  that  there  were  two  kinds,  one  more  lubberly  and 
less  active  than  the  other.  M.  Lefebvre  ^  states  that  during  one  of  hi» 
voyages,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna,  "  the  earth  was  covered  in  a 
short  time  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches  with  a  quantity  of  insects 
appertaining  to  the  species  CBdipoda  cniciat4i  Gharp.^ 

Oorance**  observed  during  many  years  residence  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, that  regularly  inside  of  two  years  swarms  of  locusts  were  thrown 
upon  the  north  coasts  of  the  island  by  the  north  wind,  from  the  shores 
of  Oarmania,  which  completely  laid  waste  the  country,  Hasselquist  * 
remarks  tiiat  on  his  return  from  Cyprus  to  Smyrna  they  were  becalmed 
for  some  days  on  the  coast  of  Carmania,  when  they  daily  got  some  grass- 
hoppers on  board  from  the  continent,  and  that  he  then  was  enabled  to 
observe  what  miserable  sailors  these  insects  are.  He  observes  that  in 
the  month  of  Ma^^  and  June  a  number  of  them  were  seen  coming  from 
the  south,  directing  their  course  to  the  northern  shore.  ^'^They  darken 
ttie  sky  like  a  thick  cloud,  but  scarcely  have  they  quitted  the  shore  be- 
fore they,  who  have  ravaged  and  ruined  the  country,  cover  the  surface 
•  of  tlie  sea  with  their  dead  bodies."  He  says  they  come  ft'om  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  t»ake  their  course  over  through  Palestine,  Syria,  Carmania,. 
Natolia — go  sometimes  through  Bithynia  by  Constantinople,  aud  con- 
tinue their  journey  through  Poland,  &c.  An  assumption  we  think  in 
great  part  unwarranted. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  neither  of  the  early  travelers  in  Pales- 
tine— Arculf,  Willibald,  Bernard  the  Wise,  Seawulf,  Sigurd  the  Crusa- 

*i«  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xy,  5.-~£awlm8on,  Sixth  Orient.  Hon.,  273, 

"  '  •  Travels  to  and  from  Constantinople  in  1827-28, ' '  voL  i,  264. 
o  Annales  Soc.  Ent  France,  1833,  ii,  338. 

•     •«  *'Itinffalre,"  Paris  1816,  p.  238.— Rftter. 

«* "  Voj'bges  and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  1749-52,"  En£l.  transl..  444. 
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der,  Benjamin  of  Todela,  Mandeville,  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocqniere,  or 
Manndrell — ^makes  any  mention  of  the  locusts.  The  same  thing  is  tme 
in  reference  to  De  Velde,  to  Bev.  J.  L.  Porter,  who  resided  for  five  year& 
at  Damascus;  to  Stevens,  Stanley,  and  a  host  of  other  travelers  in  this- 
part  of  Asia ;  which  is  strong  negative  evidence  that  there  are  nnmer- 
oos  and  considerable  periods  of  rest  from  this  plague  in  this  part  of 
Asia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  constantly  found. 

Olivier  ^  relates  that  following  the  south  wind,  great  tdonds  of  locusts 
eome  up  out  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  the  southwest  regions  of  Per- 
sia^  into  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  He  was  twice  an  eye-witness  of  their 
invasions,  the  species  being  A.  peregrinum.  He  observed  this  species  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia.  GDhe  neighborhood  of  Aleppo- 
is  frequently  ravaged  by  locusts."  In  the  year  1800,  J.  Morier  observed 
their  devastations  in  the  region  of  Smyrna,  and  describes  the  perfect 
insects  as  S^  inches  long  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  legs;  of  a  red 
color.  He  states  that  they  remained  until  July  and  August  upon  the 
fields,  ^^  driven  now  inland,  now  ooeanwards  by  the  winds."  ^  B.  B- 
Madden  ^  states  that  in  Smyrna  he  has  seen  the  sky  literally  black  witlL 
them ;  and  that  they  appear  always  to  travel  in  a  straight  meridional 
line,  and  thus  all  the  line  of  country  in  their  course  is  laid  waste  by 
them.  Irby  and  Mangles  '^  observed  them  at  Shobek  (near  Mount  Hor)^ 
and  were  told  by  their  guide  that  they  were  <m  their  wqy  to  Oaea,  and 
that  they  pass  almost  annually.  Chesney^^  says  the  fields  of  Asia 
'Minor  suSei*  comx>aratively  little  frx)m  locusts,  Imt  that  they  are  nat 
wanting  in  Syria.  W.  G.  Palgrave  ^  encountered  the  locusts  on  the 
Hasa  plain,  where  he  says  they  had  alighted  in  their  noitherly  wander- 
ings from  tiieir  birth-place  in  Dahna.  He  speaks  of  them  as  being  red- 
dish*brown  and  of  large  size. 

M.  Ifiebuhr,  who  was  accompanied  by  Fdrakal  in  his  travels  throagb 

Arabia  and  other  eastern  countries,  gives  some  imiMirtant  items  of  i«- 

ftrmation  in  reftrence  to  the  locusts  of  these  regions*    He  says  they 

did  not  find  the  numbers  so  great  as  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  b& 

in  Europe.    In  Egypt  he  once  only  saw  a  doiid,  which  was  brought  by 

a  south  wind  from  the  deserts  of  Lybia  and  fell  in  Oaaro.    In  November^ 

1762,  he  observed  a  large  cloud  of  them  at  Jidda,  which  was  driven 

over  the  city  by  a  west  wind  from  the  other  side  of  the  Arabic  gulf. 

'  He  adds,  ^^  Therefore,  many  of  the  insects  must  have  been  drowned  in 

•  their  passage.''    In  July  following  he  found  a  small  quantity  near  Mount 

,  Sumara,  which  seemed  to  have  spent  the  season  in  Arabia.    <<  These 

swarms  often  cross  the  Bed  Sea  a  second  time  and  return  to  Egypt, 

the  upper  part  of  which,  adjoining  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  seems  to  be  the 

•»  T»Tel8  in  8 jriik  2,  «05. 

"  Biuaell'8  Aleppo,  p.  407. 

• '  *  Second  Jonniey, "  9D.— Ritter. 

•  TxaTele  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palcvtine,  1824-'27,  ii,  30. 

**  Trarelfl  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Syrik  and  the  Holy  Land.    Murry>  ed.,  136. 

^  ' '  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates, "  vol.  i,  862  and  5J7. 

**  "NazratiTe  of  a  Tear's  Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  lM2-*63,**  2d  ed.,pp.  137-&. 
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^cradle  of  these  animals.''  He  often  saw  clouds  of  them  in  Persia  and  Syria. 
The  species  found  in  Arabia  was  named  by  Mr.  Forskal  Oryllui  gregariuSf 
which,  he  thinks,  is  different  fix>m  that  named  by  LinnsBus  O.  migra- 
4arin9.'^  ^<  Jidda  or  D^idda^"  according  to  his  map,  is  in  Arabia,  on  the 
Sed  Sea,  latitude  21^  28',  near  Mecca.  « 

Yolney,^^  speaking  of  Syria,  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  have 
remarked  that  the  locusts  are  bred  by  mild  winters,  and  that  they  al- 
ways come  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  That  the  south  and  southeast- 
-erly  winds  drive  with  Tiolence  these  clouds  of  locusts  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  such  quantities  of  them  are  drowned  that  when  their 
^sarcasses  are  thrown  on  the  shore  they  infect  the  sir  for  several  days, 
^ven  to  a  great  distance. 

St  Jerome  speaks  of  seeing  the  thickest  swarms  traversing  Palestine 
«nd  laying  waste  the  land."^ 

While  Olivier  found  the  destructive  locusts  in  a  great  part  of  North- 
ern Persia,  other  travelers  met  with  them  along  the  southern  borders 
of  this  country.  Ohardin  saw  near  Bender  Abassi,  in  the  middle  of 
March,  1674,  so  vast  a  cloud  that  the  sky  was  completely  darkened  by 
them.  They  were  red  and  very  large.**^  J.  Morier  has,  in  his  opinion, 
'met  with  the  same  species  (which  Keflbrstein  correctly  supposes  cannot 
be  Q.  migratorius)  in  the  year  1811,  at  exactly  the  same  season,  near 
Abuschahr,  during  a  southeast  wind.  The  insects  had  legs  three 
inches  long,  body  and  head  a  bright  yellow.^  He  also  observed  them 
«t  Shiraz  the  lltii  of  July,  driven  by  a  southwest  wind.  Onsley^  also 
observed  locusts  in  the  southern  part  of  Persia.  They  also  visit  Kur- 
distan and  Southern  Media.^ 

Burkhardt  ''^  asserts  that  Ne^ed,  or  the  central  and  elevated  portion  of 
Arabia,  is  especially  Subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  locusts.  That  when 
they  have  devoured  the  crops  they  enter  the  huts  of  the  inhabitants, 
oven  into  the  innermost  chambers,  eating  everything,  even  to  the  leather 
and  water-bottles ;  and  that  they  multiply  rapidly  and  to  fearftd  num- 
ben  by  a  three  times  repeated  laying  of  eggs.  He  ftuther  states  that 
when  he  visited  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  in  1816  the  locusts  had  already 
for  five  continuous  years  destroyed  the  harvests.  The  same  writer**  re- 
marks as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  locusts : 

It  was  at  KftemA  (a  place  east  of  the  Jordan)  that  I  sawfbr  the  flxat  time  a  swaim  of 
loonsts ;  they  so  completely  coTeied  the  groimd  that  my  hone  killed  nqmbera  of  them 
At  OTOiy  step.  Thia  epeotee  ie  caUed  in  Syria  Dfered  Ne^yat  or  Djetad  Tej/wr^  that  is, 
the  flying  locusts,  being  thus  distinguished  fbom  the  other  species  ciJled  Djerad  Ihakktff 
<iit  deyonring  locusts.    The  former  have  a  yeUow  body,  a  gray  breast,  and  wings  of  a 

■  ■■■III  I  — i^^^^  I  III  r  I  I  1         »    I. 

»  "  TxSTeto  timasb  AimUa  and  otlier  GanntriM  in  the  BMt"  Hanm*t  tniuktUm,  U,  8S4  «t  fif. 

M"TnTeLithioiigliSyTUaiidEs7p(itttheyettnl77&-7S."    Txwialjitod  Into  XncUsii.  i.  90S. 

«•  Comment  on  Joel,  chap.  2. 

n  "  Voyage,"  toL  U,  p.  221.— Bitter. 

n  U2d  Jottn^/'  48.— Bitter. 

<»"TraT«la."i,l»6. 

«*»BldLXQidiataa,173i  Klnneir.p.48:  Chardin,iii,44. 

«•  "  Kotee  on  the  Bedooina  and  Wahabia,"  it  SB. 

«"  TiaTeU  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  X4U)d,"  218. 
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dirty  white,  with  gray  spots.    The  latter,  I  was  told,  have  a  whitish  gray  body  and 
white  wings. 

He  states  that  the  former  are  mach  less  dreaded  than  the  latter. 

Pallas  ^^  asserts  that  Qryllus  italicu8  appears  annually  on  the  dry  emi- 
nences in  the  arid  southern  regions  from  the  European  boundary  as  far 
as  the  Irtish  and  the  mountains  of  Altai,  but  that  it  is  only  in  particular 
years  it  multiplies  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  pernicious.  The  larger 
species,  O.  migratariusj  which  is  also  common  in  this  region,  is  also  fre- 
quently observed  mingled  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  swarms  of  the- 
former.  Dr.  Clark,  who  traveled  over  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  observed 
immense  swarms  of  both  species;  but  has  confiised  the  names  of  the 
species  by  designating  the  former  (0.  italicus)  as  O.  migratarius  and  the- 
latter  (P.  miffratarius)  as  G.  tartarictts.  He  says  his  guide  informed 
him  that  instances  had  occurred  of  persons  being  suffocated  by  a  fall 
of  locusts  on  the  steppes.® 

In  1770,  great  swarms  of  6.  migratarius  appeared  north  of  the  Irtish 
in  the  Barbara  Steppe.^  On  the  west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  locust 
plague  appeared  in  Georgia  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  abnost 
always  with  the  south  wind,  borne  in  great  clouds  out  of  Eriwan  toward 
Gteorgia  and  Daghistan.^ 

The  following,  from  a  daily  paper,  applies  to  1878  or  1879 : 

A  plague  of  loeMts, — ^A  detachment  of  Russian  troops,  bound  for  General  LazerofPa 
expedition  against  the  Turoomans,  met  with  a  oarions  n^sadyentnie  near  the  Georgian 
town  of  Blizavetopol.  At  a  few  yerste  from  the  town  the  soldiers  encountered  the 
wing  of  an  army  of  locusts,  reputed  to  be  twenty  miles  in  length  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion. The  officers  in  charge  did  not  like  to  turn  back,  repelled  by  mere  insects,  and^ 
pushing  on,  soon  became  surrounded  by  the  locusts.  These  appeared  to  have  mistaken 
the  soldiers  for  trees,  and  swarmed  by  thousands  around  them,  ''crawling  over  their 
bodies,  lodging  themselves  inside  their  helmets,  penetrating  their  clothes  and  theiz 
knapsacks,  filling  the  barrels  of  their  rifles,  and  striving  to  force  themselves  into  the 
unfortunate  men's  ears  and  noses.''  The  commander  gave  the  order  for  the  troops  to 
push  on  double-quick  for  Elizavetopol,  but  the  road  was  so  blocked  with  locusts  that 
the  soldiers  grew  frightened,  and,  after  wavering  a  few  minutes,  a  regular  stampede- 
took  place. 

Led  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  keen  vision,  who  had  observed  a  few  huts  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  the  troops  dashed  across  the  fields,  ''sUpping  about 
over  the  crushed  and  greasy  bodies  of  locusts  as  though  they  had  been  on  ice."  The 
hats  were  soon  reached,  and  the  officers  rushed  inside,  but  the  refuge  proved  to  be  of 
little  value,  as  the  premises  were  already  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  peas- 
ants told  the  'oprrespondent  of  the  Kavkas  that  for  days  they  had  been  besieged  by  the 
vermin,  the  insects  filling  the  wells  and  tainting  the  water,  crowding  into  the  ovens 
and  spoiling  the  bread  and  preventing  any  food  being  cooked  or  stored.  At  intervals 
the  villagers  issued^  from  their  houses  and  made  onslaughts  on  the  locusts,  lolling 
them  by  thousands,  and  carting  them  away  afterward  to  the  fields  for  manure.  The 
sobers  were  detained  prisoners  by  the  insects  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  their 
march  to  £lizav^t6p61  in  th<^  rear  of  the  locust  army  they  found  every  blade  of  grasa 
and  green  leaf  destroyed  and  the  peasants  reduced  to  beggary. 

*>  "  Travels  through  the  eonthem  Provinces  of  the  Kassian  Smpire,"  Engl.  tnmaL,  ii.  4^  22. 

"  **  Travels  in  Bxu^  Tartary,  and  Turkey/;  4th  ^  i,183. 

"  Georgi  "  Siberisohe  Belae,"  pt  i,  p.  28.— Bitter. 

MGamba  "  Voyage  dans  la  Kuasie  meridionale  1820-'24,"  ii,  226. 
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.  The  locusts  also  often  commit  great  ravages  in  China,  and  especially 
in  the  Province  of  Xensi.^  In  the  year  104  B.  C.  a  swarm  arose  in  the 
«ast  and  flew  through  Turhoung,  near  Jumen — Thor  at  the  entrance  of 
the  desert  of  Loj^  in  Western  China — and  the  consequence  was  so  great 
a  famine  that  the  campaign  which  the  Emperor  Wan  Li  was  prosecuting 
had  to  be  abandoned.^  Kavarette^  says  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Tai-Zung  (about  A.  D.  636)  immense  swarms  of  locusts  infested 
China,  and  that  this  noble  Emperor,  to  stay  the  plague,  took  up  a  locust 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  and  ate  it,  and  immediately  the  locusts 
left  his  empire. 

Martuan-lin,  in  his  grand  encyclopedia  entitled  Wenhein-tun-kao, 
registers  year  by  year  the  locust  devastations  for  a  period  of  1924  years, 
in  Vhich  are  recorded  173  visitations.® 

John  White^  witnessed  such  flights  of  locusts  in  the  island  of  Manila 
in  1819  that  he  was  for  hours  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the 
passing  swarms.  ^^Fortunately,"  he  adds,  ^^this  is  not  the  case  every 
year,  and  many  years  have  elapsed  without  an  invasion."  He  simply 
describes  them  as  brown  and  resembling  the  large  flying  grasshop- 
per. It  had  at  the  time  he  wrote  not  been  satisfoctorily  ascertained 
fix)m  whence  they  came,  whether  from  a  distance  or  near  at  hand.  Paul 
De  la  Gironiere**  asserts  that  the  locusts  almost  regularly  every  seven 
years  leave  the  isles  of  the  south  in  clouds  and  fall  upon  Luzon,  bring- 
ing desolation  and  even  famine.  He  describes  their  appearance  in  flight 
as  a  ^'  fire  cloud  in  the  horizon."  The  figure  given  in  his  work  is  beyond 
question  that  of  an  Acridium,  A  more  recent  traveler  to  these  islands, 
F.  Jagor,  confirms  the  statements  of  Gironiere  as  to  the  locust  visita- 
tions, but  adds  in  a  note  that  the  species  is  identified  by  Gerstacker  oa 
Oedipoda  iubfasdata  of  Haan — Acridium  manilen%e  of  Mayen.^^ 

In  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Wahl,^'  there  were  found  not  oidy  the 
destructive  army  locust  (ff.  migratoriuB\  but  also  a  kind  of  yellow  locust 
called  Tscheddy,  which  often  covers  whole  fields  and  darkens  the  air 
like  a  cloud. 

Major  Moore^^  was  an  eye-witness  in  Poonah  how  a  swarm  of  locusts 
laid  waste  the  country  of  Mahratta,  and  was  supposed  to  have  come 
out  of  Arabia.  Their  flight  (or  column)  is  supposed  to  have  extended 
over  five  hundred  miles.^  The  species  is  described  as  blood-red,  and  as 
different  from  O.  migratorius.    The  Bombay  Courier^  states  that  a  great 

M  "  Beise  der  HoUandiachen  Gesandtsohaft  nach  China  vom  Jahre  1655-*67,"  p.  356.— Eefferstoin. 
■•Kitt«r,p.7. 

^  "An  Aoooimt  of  the  Empire  of  China,"  ChtirohiU's  Voyages,  i,  05.  • 

«•  Alfonso  AadreoBEi,  **  Snlle  Cavallette,"  fto.— Kotioed  in  BuUetino,  Soa  Bnt  Itol.,  ii,  1870,  p.  77. 
•**  Voyages  to  the  China  Sea^*' 140. 

••"Twenty  Yean  in  the  Philippines,"  320.  ^ 

^  '*  TraTels  in  the  Philippine  Islands,"  273. 
"Erdbeschieibmig  von  Ostlndien,  B.  2,  844.— EefliBntein. 
"According  to  Kirby  and  Spenoe.    Ihtrodac  pt  1,  280. 

M  As  no  statementof  this  kind  Is  found  in  1£^).  Moore's  "  Karrative  of  Captain  little's  Detaohmeni" 
we  presnme  the  oommimicatlon  was  verbal  or  by  letter, 
w  January  21, 1820,  as  quoted  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  vol  23,  pg.  00. 
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swann  of  locusts,  which  for  two  months  have  been  scattered  over  Gnz^ 
urate,  flew  in  a  cloud  over  Baroda  on  the  2Sd  of  December,  and  occu- 
pied a  space  of  ten  English  miles  in  reaching  their  destination. 

Cr.  Playfair^  gives  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  locusts  in  the 
Doab. 

Salt^  states  that  while  he  resided  at  Bombay  numbers  of  the  same 
species  of  locust  (as  that  he  saw  at  Amphila,  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia) 
were  sent  down  to  Mr.  Duncan  from  the  upper  country  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  insect  which  had  at  that  time  laid  waste  several  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  in  the  interior.  He  describes  and  figures  the  spe- 
cies, showing  it  to  be  an  Acridivm  closely  allied  to  A.  peregrinum* 
In  an  article  from  the  South  Australian  Registery  of  Adelaide,  Australiai, 
December  19,  1871,  January  2, 1872,*  in  reference  to  the  locust  visita- 
tion of  that  region  the  following  statement  incidentally  occurs : 

Mr.  Home  related  some  of  his  ezperienoea  concerning  locusts  in  India,  the  specdet 
being  probably  Acridium  peregrinum.  They  were  in  such  numbers  that  they  could  be 
collected  by  tons,  and  they  were  fed  upon  by  almost  every  description  of  animal. 

In  the  article  last  quoted  is  a  very  full  account  ofthe locust ravagess in' 
Australia  in  the  latter  part  of  1871.  From  this  it  appears  that  they 
take  their  origin  in  the  north  part  of  the  country,  and  move  southward. 
<)ne  correspondent  quoted  states  that  the  locusts  appear  more' or  less 
every  year  in  some  part  of  the  colony,  though  seldom  so  numerous  as  at 
this  time.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  migratory  species,  briefly  de- 
scribed as  "  female  dirty-brown,  and  male  bright  yellow.^  They  usually 
come  in  November  and  December,  seldom  remaining  after  the  1st  of 
January. 

On  the  17th  of  December^  nbout  sundown,  there  was  an  immense  flight  at  Glendg 
£nom  the  seaward.  They  were  in  countless  myriads,  and  flying  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
high.  They  had  every  appearance  of  having  crossed  the  Gulf;  at  least  they  were  in 
full  force  at  the  end  of  the  Jetty,  and  appeared  to  be  making  their  way  against  the 
wind  towards  the  hills.  One  of  the  Glendg  ^shermen  states  that  he  has,  on  previous 
occasions,  seen  locusts  crossing  the  Gulf,  and  that  he  has  while  out  at  sea  found  his 
boat  covered  with  them.  A  few  days  afterwards  (December  20)  the  locusts  arrived  in 
force  at  Glendg,  traveling  rapidly  southward.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  rested  on 
the  coast  line,  but  did  not  go  further  westward  than  the  green  herbage  of  the  sand 
hills.  On  the  bare  sands  only  a  few  stragglers  were  to  be  seen,  and  scarcely  any  within 
three  or  four  yards  of  the  water.  • 

.  Another  severe  visitation  to  this  section  of  Australia  in  1824  is  also 
mentioned. 

It  api)ear8  that  New  Zealand  also  occasionally  suffers  fh>m  locusts, 
Imt  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  account  of  their  movements  or 
ravages  in  these  inlands. 

On  the  Isle  of  France  and  Madagascar  swarms  of  locusts  appear, 
which  darken  the  sun.^ 

**  Tnna.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc  CalcattA,  i,  1825,  p.  103. 
"^  Voyage  to  AbyMinia  in  1808  and  1810,  App.  IzL 
"Quoted  in  ^Trans.  Ent  Soo.  Lond.,  1872,  xiL 

^'Borj  da  St  Vinoent,  "  Voyage  a  ITle  de  Boorbon,"!,  2S8.— ICandelalo,  Mori(enIandi8clLeBeiae»  1068^ 
<i,  17L~Bitter. 
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Northern  Airica  has  a  locust  history  reaching  back  to  the  days  of  tiie 
Pharaohs : 

And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  brought 
an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night ;  and  when  it  was  mon- 
ing,  the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts. 

And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind,  which  took  away  the  locusts  and 
oast  them  into  the  Red  Sea.^"* 

The  fact  of  their  passing  over  the  Bed  Sea  from  one  side  to  the  oj/her^ 
or  rather  of  going  from  Arabia  into  Egypt  and  retonung,  is  noted  by 
modem  travelers. 

The  statements  of  Paalos  and  Orosins,^^^  Julius  Obsequens,  ^^  and 
Eutropius,  in  reference  to  the  vast  hordes  of  locusts  cast  into  the  sea 
on  the  coast  of  Gyrene  during  the  consulate  of  M.  P.  Hypsaenus  and 
M.  F.  Flaccus,  and  producing  a  pestilence  that  destroyed  800,000  people^ 
hosts  of  cattle,  fowl,  and  wild  beastn,  has  been  so  often  repeated  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  it  here  in  order  to  add  that  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  belief.  The  fiEtct  of  the  locusts  being  cast  into  the  sea  is  valu- 
able as  adding  one  to  many  incidents  of  this  kind.  Leo  Africanus^^ 
speaks  of  immense  swarms  in  Northern  Africa,  especially  in  Mauritania*. 
Among  other  old  works  which  speak  of  locust  ravages  in  Northern 
Africa  and  Abyssinia,  but  contain  little  that  is  of  any  value  in  the 
present  discussion,  we  may  mention  the  following:  Job  Ludolph*"*  gives 
an  account  of  locust  ravages  in  Abyssinia,  also  in  other  parts  of  Northern 
Africa.  Joano  dos  Santos^^  describes  the  terrible  famine  brought  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Eastern  Ethiopia  by  the  locust  ravages.  Frances  Alva- 
rez^^  speaks  of  the  incredible  multitude  of  locusts  that  fall  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  hide  the  sun  by  their  swarms.  Nicolaus  Olenardus^" 
makes  mention  of  seeing  immense  swarms  at  Fezzan. 

One  of  the  frillest  accounts  of  the  locusts  of  Northern  Africa  preced- 
ing the  later  investigations  of  the  French  naturalists  is  by  J.  G.  Jack- 
son.^^  He  says  ^<  they  are  produced  frt)m  some  unknown  physical  cause, 
and  proceed  frx)m  the  desert,  always  coming  from  the  South."  He  re- 
marks that — 

In  traveling  from  Mogodor  to  Tangier,  before  the  plagne  in  1799,  the  oonntry  was 
coyered  with  them.  A  singnlar  incident  then  oconnred  at  £1  Aiaiche.  The  whole 
conntiy,  from  the  confines  of  the  Sahara  to  that  place,  was  ravaged  by  them ;  bnt 
after  crossing  the  river  £1  Eos,  they  were  not  to  be  seen,  thongh  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  flying  across  it;  moreover,  they  were  all  moving  that  way — ^that  is, ' 
to  the  north ;  bat  when  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  they  proceeded  eastward, 
•o  that  the  gardens  and  fields  north  of  £1  Araiche  were  fbU  of  vegetables,  fraits,  and 
giiuiL.    *    *    *    In  the  year  1799  these  destmotive  insects  were  carried  away  into  tha 

>**Sxodii8,  z,  18, 19. 

>**Coatra  Pftgaaoa,  L  6,  o.  11. 

>"Cap.  80. 

»" Geographical  Hist.  AiHca,"  EngL  TraauL.  848. 

N* "History  of  Bthiopia."    Latin  Bd.,  Bk.  L  n.  zori,  18  and  Qe&ta  tranaL,  pi.  e7. 

Mi«<Pi]ikerton'8  Yoyagea,"  toL  10,  p.  717. 

>*Itfaierary  to  Bthiopia. 

■"'Xpiat.  L.  1  p.  78,  qaoted  by  Lndolph,  Latin  Bdn. 

Mi  "An  Acooont  of  Morocco,  Ac, "  2d  edn.,  p.  103,  4ko. 
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Western  Ocean  by  a  violent  hurricane,  and  the  shores  were  covered  with  their  dead 
bodies. 

He  says  that  when  the  loeast  is  youog  it  is  green ;  as  it  grows  it  as- 
sumes a  yellow  hue,  and  lastly  becomes  brown.  The  figure  given  in 
this  edition,  plate  3,  is  very  poor ;  bat  the  thorax  shows  that  it  is  an 
Acridiumj  and  about  three  inches  long. 

Aooording  to  Shaw  the  locusts  in  1724  began  to  gatiier  in  Barbary 
after  a  south  wind  had  been  some  time  blowing.  Toward  the  middle  of 
April  th^  had  so  multiplied  that  they  formed  immense  clouds,  darken- 
ing the  sun.  About  the  middle  of  May,  when  about  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  they  began  to  move  backwards  into  the  plains  of  Metidja  and 
other  acUoining  regions,  and  when  the  young  were  fdlly  grown  they  be- 
came more  ravenous  and  swifter  in  flight  than  before.  Yet  this  condi- 
tion lasted  not  long,  when  they  scattered  themselves  and  laid  their  eggs; 
as,  moreover,  their  flight  and  progress  came  always  ftt)m  the  north  (f )  so 
it  is  probable  that  they  found  their  death  in  the  sea.*^  Morocco  and 
Taflete  are  often  visited  by  locust  swarms  which  come  in  great  flocks 
from  the  south ;  they  often  appear  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  their  flights  are  frequently  followed  by  famine,  and  this 
by  pestilence."*' 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1761,  Forskal  observed  a  swarm  come  down 
in  Cairo.  The  swarm  was  composed  of  the  species  he  termed  Oryllua 
gregarius  (undoubtedly  A.  peregrinumy^^  He  saw  them  again  in  Jan- 
nary,  1762,  flying  over  the  Libyan  desert  with  the  southwest  wind ;  and 
in  November,  1762,  Niebuhr  observed  them  (!)  again  on  his  journey  from 
the  Arabian  Gulf  to  Djedda,  where  they  came  up  with  the  wind  out  of 
the  west,  across  the  Oulf,  and  continued  their  flight  toward  the  east^^ 

Browne  observed  them  in  Darfnr.^^  Light  met  with  them  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1814,  in  destructive  swarms  at  the  entrance  into  Nubia,  going 
up  the  Nile  firom  Egypt,  near  the  island  of  Phila."^ 

Burkhardt^^'  mentions  finding  them  at  Tacazze,  in  Nubia,  and  also  at 
the  same  time  in  Belad  al  Taka,  in  Lower  Mareb,  which  he  calls  their 
X>eculiar  brooding-place,  irom  whence  they  issue  in  destructive  migrating 
swarms  and  lay  waste  the  fields  and  pastures  of  Nubia. 

In  1813  they  devoured  everything  in  the  country  of  the  blacks  fh>m 
Besber  up  to  Shendy.  Burkhardt  aftens  that  the  locusts  are  at  home 
in  the  whole  district  of  the  Nile  from  Egypt  to  Sennaar,  and  in  all  the 
Nubian  desert ;  that  all  the  swarms  which  he  saw  in  Upper  Egypt  cune 
from  the  north,  and  that  the  Nubians  declared  th^  came  firom  Upper 
Egypt  to  them  "*. 

lot  ••  TrATols  in  Barl>ary  and  the  Levant."— French  TranaL  of  la  Haye,  i,  88L— Xeferateln. 

"•Hoet,  "Horooo,"  p.  800— Bitter. 

">  *'Deacriptiones  animalinm  qn»  in  itinera  oriental!  Obaervata,  Foracal "  p.  81. 

"*Beaohieibimg  von  Arabien  168.— Kefferttein. 

"•Travela.  226.— BiUer. 

iMLight,  Trarela  in  Bgypt,  p.  66. 

>u  Travela  in  Kubia,  891. 

*i*Bitter  Henachreckenplage  der  Alten  Welt,  p.  19-28.— EefBmstein,  L  e» 

4l 
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Li  this  connection  we  may  add  that  Diodoras  Sicolas  says  ^^  the  west, 
north,  northwest,  and  east  winds  blow  in  Ethiopia  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world;  but  the  south  winds  nevei*  blow,  nor  are  ever  known  in 
Ethiopia""^. 

The  visitation  of  Algiers  by  these  pests  in  1866  was  so  severe  that  it 
drew  a  special  ofiOicial  circular  from  Marshal  Canrobert.  They  first  ap- 
peared during  the  month  of  April,  coming  from  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Littoral.  They  descended  first  on 
the  plains  of  Mitidja  and  the  Sahel  of  Algiers.  Their  mass  at  certain 
points  intercepted  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  produced  an  effect  similar 
to  that  of  the  snow-storms  which  in  the  winter  season  fall  in  Europe  and 
blot  out  even  the  nearest  objects  from  the  sight.  They  deposited  eggs 
which  soon  gave  life  to  innumerable  larvsB,  so  that  the  first  swarms  were 
soon  replaced  and  centupled  by  new  generations.  They  not  only  de- 
stroyed all  vegetation,  but  filled  up  the  water-courses,  the  canals,  and 
the  rivulets,  so  that  the  troops  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving 
the  water  from  infection.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  provinces  of 
Oran  and  Gonstantine  were  invaded  at  Heman,  where  no  locusts  had 
appeared  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  At  Sidi-bel- 
Abbis,  at  Sidi-Brahim,  and  at  Mostaganen  they  attacked  not  only  the 
tobacco  plantations,  the  vines,  and  the  fig  trees,'  but  also  the  oUve  trees, 
notwithstanding  the  bitterness  of  their  leaves.  At  Belizabe  and  at 
Harba  they  invaded  the  cotton  grounds.  In  the  province  of  Gonstantine 
the  locusts  appeared  simultaneously  from  the  Sahara  to  the  sea,  and  from 
Bougie  to  GaUe"^ 

M.  Oirard  ^^^  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  invasion,  in  which 
he  says  the  opinion  most  generally  accredited  in  reference  to  Acridians 
(locusts)  of  Algiers  is  that  they  come  from  the  equatorial  regions  of 
Africa,  from  Soudan.  That  the  swarms  hatching  in  the  sands  of  these 
regions — ^a  part  of  which  move  to  the  south,  the  others  to  the  north — 
those  moving  northward  arrive  by  steps  in  the  Tell  of  Algiers.  The 
specimens  of  this  swarm  which  were  sent  to  the  society,  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  when  examined  proved  to  be  A.  perigrinum. 

Beference  to  the  species  which  is  found  migratory  in  Algiers  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  its  specific  characteristics,  will  be  found  in 
various  works.^ 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  natural  history  and  ravages  of  this 
species  in  Algiers  is  by  M.  G.  Lallemant.^'^  He  says  the  two  great  in- 
vasions, that  of  1864  and  of  1866,  arrived  in  the  month  of  ApriL  That 
these  insects  inhabit  all  the  I^orth  of  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Asia;  that 

"'Booth's  Tnna..  i,  188. 

"•TraiiB.  Snt  Soa,  Lond.,  1880,  toL  ▼,  Proo.,  xrlii. 

u»l2i  Ann.  Soo.  Ent  France,  4th  Ser.,  1864,  \U,  BaU.,  x-zUL 

^OUv69r,  "Voyage  danBremp.,  Othom.*'  iL,  p.  424— AroiBt,  "Orthop."  060.-^AaMr,  "TravelBinBar- 
iMuy  and  the  Levant'*— Poir^l;  Voyage  en  Barharie,  1,  300.— Compte-Bendn,  Acad,  dee  SoL,  1845,  pp.  1041 
and  14M.— JDiMM,  VBzplor.  Scient  Alg.,'*  in  Soien.  Phya.  Anim.,  art.  Ill,  29,  and  BnU.  Soc.  Bnt  France, 
1845,  xzzlL 

laia  Ann.  Boo.  Ent.  Big.,  voL  9. 
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he  does  not  believe  the  swarms  arise  at  once  en  masse  (as  though  by  a 
preconcerted  signal),  but,  inhabiting  this  whole  conntxy,  the  isolated 
individaals  join  the  group  as  it  passes,  thus  augmenting  it  as  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  hence,  the  longer  the  distances  and  the  more  the  wind  favors, 
the  larger  will  be  the  swarm.  He  says  they  generally  come  into  the 
French  possessions  of  North  Africa  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  wind 
firom  the  south,  known  in  Algiers  as  the  sirocco.  This  wind  attains  in 
Algiers  a  temperature  of  51^  (cent.),  as  he  has  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion of  many  days  in  succession. 

The  three  chief  invasions  of  this  section  were  in  1845, 1864,  and  1868. 

Bolivar's  statements  in  reference  to  this  species  will  be  introduced 
hereafter,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  passage  across  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  from  Africa  to  Europe. 

Bev.  Samuel  Oobat  ^''  makes  the  following  statement  in  reference  to 
an  invasion  he  witnessed  near  Axum,  in  Abyssinia,  in  June,  1831: 

The  air  was  teeming  with  locusts,  by  which  the  light  of  the  son  was  already  greatly 
obscured.  But  this  was  only  the  advanced  guard.  On  looking  toward  the  north  I 
perceiyed,  about  a  league  distant,  several  faint  clouds,  as  it  were,  rising  from  the 
earth,  which  I  at  once  took  for  locusts,  having  before  seen  this  appearance  of  them 
near  Cana  of  Galilee.  Afterward  this  mist  became  so  thick  that  it  entirely  hid  the  sky 
and  neighboring  mountains  from  our  view,  and  the  people  of  the  country,  though  ao» 
customed  to  seeing  locusts,  no  longer  believed  these  wonders  to  be  occasioned  by  them; 
but  the  lo6usts  soon  arrived  to  convince  us  of  the  fact.  The  air  was  so  darkened  that 
we  could  scarcely  discern  the  place  of  the  sun ;  and  the  earth  was  so  completely  cov- 
ered with  these  insects  that  we  could  see  nothing  else.  Children  running  about  the 
fields,  at  only  a  stone's  throw,  could  scarcely  be  seen  through  the  multitudes  of  loousti 
surrounding  them.  Every  year  there  is  a  greater  or  less  descent  of  locusts  in  Tlgre^ 
but  they  are  much  more  numerous  this  year  than  usual. 

He  states  that  they  are  rarely  found  ^<  beyond"  (southwest  of)  theTa- 
cazza  Biver. 

Henry  Salt^"  says  that  during  his  stay  in  the  bay  of  Amphila  a  large 
flight  of  these  insects  came  over  to  one  of  the  islands  and  in  a  few  days 
destroyed  nearly  half  *of  the  vegetation.  He  describes,  as  before  stated, 
a  species  seen  at  Bombay,  which  he  asserts  was  the  same  as  seen  here. 
James  Hamilton^  mentions  passing  through  a  swarm  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  1854,  on  the  Eahat,  a  branch  of  the  Blue  Nile,  about  K  lat.  14^^ 
1(K,  E.  long.  340  1(K. 

Barth,  in  his  Central  Africa^,  remarks  as  follows :  ^<  I  was  here  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  swarms  of  locusts  which  the  wind  drove  into  our 
&ces  and  which  certainly  indicated  our  approach  to  more  fertile  re- 
gions." It  was  July,  1854,  and  he  was  then  on  the  Niger  about  Gaben, 
N.  lat  I60  3(y,  E.  long.  0^  2(K,  going  south  a  little  east.  The  southern 
limit  of  the  desert  he  places  at  the  latitude  of  Oao  (or  Oogo),  N.  lat.  17o. 

The  oft-quoted  description  of  locust  flights  by  Adanson^^  relates  to 

>>■"  Journals  of  a  Beddenoe  in  Abyuinla,"  p.  892. 

>»**  Voyage  to  Abyaalnia  in  1800  and  1810,"  p.  172. 

^  " Sinai,  the  HacUas,  and  Soudan,"  p.  297. 

■"London  Bdition,  V,  p.  242. 

■*•  **A  Voyage  to  SenegaL"    The  isle  of  Goree,  and  the  river  Gambia.    EngL  tranal.,  p.  150. 
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migrations  observed  in  February,  1750,  dniing  his  voyage  up  the  Gam- 
Ida^  In  tlus  case  they  were  brought  by  a  strong  east  wind,  which  he 
supposed  would  ultuuaitely  cany  them  into  the  sea*  He  describesf  them 
as  being  entirely  brpwn,. of  the  breadth  and  length  oi  ooe'sftnger,  and 
the  wingis  imch  Ipivger  thai^  those  of  any  locust  he  had  ever*  seen,  before. 
Barrow*'^  encountt^iced  ai^  immeose  swarm  Ha^h  19,.  1802,  neair  the 
crosww  of  Orapge  Biver,  S.  lat  29o,  E.  long.  23^  30".  £^m  his.  lan- 
guage a^d  judging  by  the  direction  he  was  moving  we  presume  this  waa 
a  swarm  returning  northward. 

lifptti^ihy^^  after  giving  a  vivid  descnption  of  tbeir  ravagpSiin.l82@,  and 
the  ineC^u^  e^Torts  of  the  natives  to  stpy  their  progress,  remarks 
that— 

VThen  a  ooontry  is  not  extensive  andisboimdod  by  thje  seethe  soooxge  is  sooix  over, 
the  winds  ca4;Tyin}|r  them  away  like  clouds  to  the  watery  waste,'  where  they  alight  to 
rise  no  more.  Thns  the  immense  flights  which  pass  to  the  south  and  east  rarely  re- 
turn,  bat  fresh  supplies  are  always  pouring  down  from  the  north.  All  human  endeav- 
ors to  dinunish  their  numbexs  would  appear  like  attempting  to  drain  the  ocean  by  a 
pump. 

Bi^hard  Jobson's  narrative  ^,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  terrible  suf- 
fering and  &mine  brought  on  by  locust  devastations,  relates  to  Eastern 
AMearrr-Barua  and  Dongali.  Oaptain  Glapperton  ^  makes  no  mention 
of  loeasts,  but  his  faithful  servant,  Bichard  Lander,  in  his  journal,  which 
is  appended  (p.  323),  incidentally  mentions  them  as  an  article  of  food  in 
Yariba.  Dr.  Herman  Krauss  ^^'  gives  an  account  of  observations  of  the 
migrations  and  devastations  of  A.  {Schistocerca)  peregrinum  in  Senegal 
by  Steindachner  in  the  winter  ctf  1864.  In  his  enumeration  of  the 
Acridians  of  this  region  this  is  the  only  migratory  species  mentioned. 
He  states  that  Steindachner  observed  a  swarm,  evidently  of  this  species, 
flying  at  sea  about  200  nautical  miles  from  the  African  coast  and  distant 
from  the  Canary  Islands.  In  connection  with  this  well-authenticated 
evidence  of  flights  at  sea,  we  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  statement 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  ^  that  Colonel  Needham,  who  resided  for  some  time 
in  Tenerififid,  informed  him  that  in  1649  locusts  destroyed  all  the  products 
of  that  island^  that  they  were  seen  to  come  ofif  fr^m  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  the  wind  blowing  from  thence ;  they  flew  as  far  as  they  could, 
then  one  alighted  in  the  sea  and  another  on  it,  so  that,  dropping  one 
ux>on  another,  in  this  way  they  at  length  made  a  heap  as  big  as  the 
greatest  ship  above  the  water,  and,  as  judged,  almost  as  many  under. 
Those  above  water,  on  the  next  day  after  beiDg  refreshed  by  the  sun, 
took  flight  again  and  came  in  clouds  to  the  island  from  whence  they 
had  perceived  them  in  the  air.     They  were  troubled  forty  years  be- 

lar  •*TraTel»"— "An  aocoant  of  a  Jonmey  in  1801  and  1803  to  the  Boehnna  Nation,  Southern  Aftioa»'* 
p.  420. 
»"Soatheni  Afrioa»"  p.  296. 

^  "  Voyage  to  Gaanbora,  Afrioa»"  in  Pnrohas'  Pilgrims,  n,  104»-7. 
u*  "Journal  of  a  Second  Jonmey  to  the  interior  of  AMoa." 
^  "Orthoptera  Von  Senegal*'   Akad.  Wiaaenoh.  Wien.,  June  and  Jnly,  1877,  p.  88. 
>«Kat  Hist  Jamaica^  I,  Intiod.,  T.YYXT, 
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foie  with  a  like  calamity.  He  also  states  in  another  plaoe^  that  while 
in  lalitade  14^  40^,  and  about  500  leagues  ftom  Barbadoes,  a  sailor  took 
up  a  live  grasshopper  from  the  forecastle  of  the  ship  and  brought  it  to 
him,  assmuig  idm  it  had  ftllen  upon  the  vessel  This  spedes  he  naimed 
Lowtfta  mMBtma  cin^eo  purpurea^  maeidis  bnmnis.  He  describes  it  as 
being  two  inches  long  to  the  end  of  the  body,  and  two  and  a  half  to  the 
tips  of  the  wings  (elytra),  of  an  ash,  inclining  to  a  red  or  purple  color, 
with  many  bvo wn  spots  on  them.  He  remarks  that  Yandeihagen  noticed 
a  fiirallar  oecnivenoe  in  his  voyage,  '**  but  without  mentioning  the  dis- 
tance firom  land.  But  this  latter  writer  says  that  on  his  return  to  Helena 
he  observed  many  red  and  whitish  locusts  swimming  in  the  water  and 
that  some  also  flew  upon  the  ship.  He  also  quotes  from  Oadamosto  a 
stateiBent  in  lefetenoe  to  tlie  abundance  of  locusts  in  Senegal'* 
Andrew  Spaerman^  says  that — 

SometiiiMs  the  iMnsts  also  allbrd  a  deliciouB  treat  to  the  more  barbarous  and  remote 
tribes  of  the  Hbtteiitotfi,  when,  ae  at  times  happens  after  an  interval  of  e^ht,  ten, 
iiftoen,  or  twenty  yean,  they  make  their  appearanoe  in  inoiedible  nnmben.  At  these 
times  they  come  from  the  north,  migrating  to  the  southward,  and  do  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  hindered  by  any  obstacles,  bnt  even  if  they  happen  to  reach  the  sea^  fly 
boldly  on  and  are  drowned  in  it. 

The  account  of  these  as  seen  in  the  Canary  Islands,  quoted  by  Bev. 
T.  H.  Gallaudet  ^  evidently  commingles  the  statements  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
and  Beauplan,  relating  to  widely  separated  regions.  Near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  Kafi&r-land,  swarms  of  locusts  often  destroy  every  green 
thing.""  ' 

Near  Galam,  in  Senegal,  in  the  year  1698,  M.  Brui  encountered  on  his 
voyage  an  air-darkening  swarm  of  locusts  which  was  two  ftdl  hours  in 
passing,  until  the  south  wind  began  to  blow,  and  drove  them  into  the 
desert.  Captain  Stibbs  had  a  similar  experience  near  Barrahonda,  on 
his  voyage  on  the  Zambia.** 

As  will  be  seen  firom  the  following  brief  notices,  other  parts  of  America^ 
as  well  as  the  Western  United  States,  have  their  locust  pests,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  Eastern  Continent. 

Edward  Temple*^  speaks  of  the  devastations  of  locusts  about  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  they  devoured  not  only  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  even 
large  trees.  He  met  with  them  at  Cordova  in  immense  numbers,  but 
does  not  give  direction  of  flight.***  Speaking  of  the  destruction  of  a 
field  of  tobacco-plants  he  compares  the  horde  when  spread  over  the  field 
to  a  '^  brown  mantle,"  indicating  the  color. 

»VoLl,ik». 

>**]Sxo«pt.  CloB-ear. 

»*8e6  alto  the  quotation  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane'saoooimt  in  Gentleman^s  Magarine,  voL  18,  Aug.,  1748^ 
pp.9t2,9tt$q. 

>*  "Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  XiaoBl,  I,  p.  263. 

>*8eriptue  Biogiaphy  for  the  Tonng.— Hooea,  voL  i,  p.  114. 

"•Brace,  Via^wJUm  ana  der  neoeatem  anilandiHchen  literator,  MM.    Heftl0,p.l07.— Kelimtein. 

w^Labat,  Bdatdel'Afriqne  Ocddentalek'*!!,  p.170.— HnghMaxray,  Hiat  Oo&  vULtdoi^  I.  VP-M 
Md  288.— Bitter. 

^TraTela  in  Tarlooa  parte  of  Peru,  I,  p.  104. 

**>  See,  aliOb  Froreip,  Notisen  der  Natur-  nnd  HeUkonde,  voL  28,  p.  130.~EeferBtein 
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Bingger,^  in  the  month  of  October,  1820,  observed  for  the  first  tune 
in  Paraguay  a  swarm  of  locusts  which  came  over  from  the  right  coast  of 
Paraguay.  This  was  a  species  of  Aoridinm.  According  to  Molina,^^ 
Ohili  is  much  less  infested  with  grasshoppers  than  Oi\jo  and  many  other 
oountries  in  America.  Kefferstein  quotes  this  writer  incorrectly  as  say- 
ing they  also  show  themselves  here.  According  to  Fannin,^^  they  appear 
to  be  rare  in  this  country. 

Speaking  of  Uruguay^  Fannin  says  these  pests  appear  at  intervals  of 
Ave,  six,  or  seven  years,  coming  from  the  north  in  armies  and  deposit- 
ing their  eggs  here. 

Peter  Schmidtmeyer  observed  them  in  May  in  immense  numbers  be- 
tween San  Luis  and  Mendoza.^^ 

Darwin's  account  of  the  swarm  he  observed  at  Luxan,  in  Marchy  1825, 
has  already  been  given  in  our  First  Beport.^^  We  need  only  to  caU 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  came  finom  the  South  and  in  mass,  pre- 
senting a  cloud  of  dark  reddi^-brown  color.  He  erroneously  supposed 
them  to  be  identical  with  P.  migratorivs^  as  the  species  which  is  migra- 
tory in  this  part  of  South  America,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  Bur- 
meister,  is  Acridium  paranen^e,  A  list  of  works  relating  to  the  history 
and  migrations  of  this  species  wiQ  be  found  in  our  former  Beport  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  278).  The  Oilliss  expedition  observed  them  near  San  Luis ; 
Padre  Ovalle,  between  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Ayres.**' 

For  accounts  of  their  migrations  and  operations  in  Central  America 
and  Mexico  the  rea{]er  is  referred  to  our  First  Beport. 

Having  now  taken  a  general  but  brief  survey  of  the  movements  and 
operations  of  locusts  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  we  desire,  before 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  relating  to  migration, 
to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  which  appear  to  be  indicated  by  this 
survey. 

The  first  is,  that  all  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  and  most  of  the 
larger  faunal  regions  are  more  or  less  subject  to  ravages  of  locusts ;  but 
that  the  area  of  their  most  abundant  development  is  to  be  found  in  North- 
ern Africa,  Western  Asia,  and  Southern  Europe,  or  in  other  words  a  vast 
semi-circular  sweep  around  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  reaching  from  Poland  around  the  Caspian  and  southern  end  of  Ara- 
bia to  Senegal. 

The  second  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  wherever  they 
are  largely  and  frequently  developed,  we  find  either  extensive  deserts 

■''BeSae  naoh  Paraguay,  p.  420.— Keffentein. 
i^Oeog.,  Kat,  and  CivU  Hist.  Chili,  Tranal.,  I,  p.  146. 
>•* "Chili,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Buenos  Ayros,"  In  L'Univera,  XXV,  p.  6. 
M*  *'  Travels  in  Chili  over  the  Andes  in  the  yean  1820  and  1821,"  p.  167. 
»««P.4e6. 

M^First  Beport  T7.  &  Entomological  Commission,  p.  466.    The  date  of  the  publication  of  Oralle's  hit> 
tory  of  Chili  as  given  in  our  report— 1846— is  probably  a  typographical  error,  it  should  be  1646. 
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or  Tast  treeless  areas,  and  an  arid  or  dry  climate.  The  desert  character 
of  that  vast  region  of  Northern  Africa  extending  from  Senegal  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bed  Sea,  is  well  known,  as 
is  also  the  arid  and  desert  character  of  a  large  part  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Ukraine,  Crimea,  and  the  regions  aroond 
the  north  and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  characterized  by  those  broad, 
treeless,  and  more  or  less  elevated  plains  to  which  the  name  steppes  has 
been  applied.  Extensive  pampas  and  treeless  plains  form  a  marked 
feature  of  those  sections  of  South  America  in  which  the  locusts  are 
found.  The  same  we  know  also  to  be  true  in  reference  to  the  locust 
districts  in  Iforth  America.  Keferstein  remarks  ^^  that  high  chains  of 
mountains  covered  with  snow  are  the  best  natural  barriers  against  the 
extension  and  migrations  of  the  destructive  locusts.  That  this  may  be 
true  when  applied  to  some  species  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  it  is 
applicable  to  all  is  disputed  by  the  history  of  our  native  species,  0.  tpretus. 
Bitter  assures  us  ^^  that  no  traces  of  locusts  are  found  in  the  cold  climate 
of  Thibet,  in  cool  Cashmere,  and  that  in  the  central  interior  of  Asia,  be- 
tween the  Himalaya  and  Altai  mountain  systems,  and  on  the  plains  of 
Dekkan,  in  the  south  of  Nerbudda,  or  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  be- 
tween the  Brahmapootra  and  Irawaddy  Bivers  and  Yangtse-Kiang, 
where  a  misty,  rainy,  maritime  climate  prevails,  the  locust  plague  is  un- 
known.***^ 

Judging  frt)m  the  silence  of  Stanley,  Schweinfurt,  and  some  other  recent 
travelers  in  reference  to  locusts,  there  is  a  large  region  in  Central  Africa 
in  which  they  do  not  prevail.  The  same  appears  to  be  true  in  regard  to 
a  large  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  South  America,  where  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  and  a  moist  climate  prevail.  The  free- 
dom of  Eastern  North  American  from  this  pest  is  well  known. 

A  third  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  fr^m  our  brief  review  is 
that  locust  migrations  are  not  governed  by  any  law  of  regular  x>eri- 
odicity.  If  we  divide  the  number  of  years  given  by  the  Chinese  rec- 
ord (1,924)  by  the  number  of  visitations  (173)  it  gives  an  average  of 
a  little  over  11  years.  The  time  embraced  in  KcBrttfs  list  of  the  30  inva- 
sions of  Germany  also  gives  an  average  of  a  little  over  11  years.  Kop- 
pen's  list  of  the  visitations  of  Bussia  and  adjoining  regions^^  from  1008  to 
1861  gives  an  average  interim  of  something  over  13  years.  Although 
the  average  periods  thus  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of 
years  by  the  number  of  visitations  agree  so  nearly,  yet  by  simply  run- 
ning the  eye  over  the  lists  of  years  any  one  can  see  that  tMs  argument 
is  purely  accidental  and  will  not  hold  good  when  applied  to  the  various 
interims.  In  the  earlier  times  less  attention  was  paid  not  only  to  the 
study  of  natural  hisikor^'  but  to  agriculture  than  at  present,  and  only  the 

**Heiiachi«ckeDplage  der  Alten  Welt,  p.  7. 

"*Bat  see  statement  of  Colonel  PrcijTalsky,  G  <v>s  Mag.,  May,  1878,  quoted  in  oar  former  Report^  p.  477, 
that  swarms  of  locusts  were  seen  at  an  elevatioi    <*  1,000  feet  in  Altyn-Tag  range,  in  Central  Asia. 
^  ''Uenschrecken  in  Sudrussland,"  pp.  110-12 
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more  remarkable  invasions  were  noted.  It  is  also  possible,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  more  than  probable,  that,  in  most  of  the  countries 
where  locust  visitations  have  long  been  observed,  their  invajsions  liave 
become  more  frequent  than  formerly,  but  tlie  records  of  visitation  can 
not  be  relied  upon  for  the  determination  of  this  question.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  facts  we  have  presented  are  sufficient  to  show  conclusively  that 
their  migrations  are  not  governed  by  any  regular  periodicity,  and  hence 
depend  upon  some  influence  which  is  irregular  in  its  operations,  as,  for 
exan\ple,  climatic  changes. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  we  cannot  pass  on  without  call- 
ing ^tention  to  the  £act  that  if  we  take  the  years  of  thegreat.geaecal  in- 
vasions of  Oential  Europe,  1333, 1650, 1693, 1748,  and  1825 }  of  Spain^  1495, 
1542, 1619,  and  1682 ;  of  Algiers  and  adjoining  regions,  1799, 1845, 1866, 
and  the  recent  one  of  1878;  and  the  noted  locust  years  in  our  own  west- 
em  country,  to  wit,  1820, 1855, 1866,  and  1874-'76,  the  interim  in  each 
case  is  vei;y. nearly  a  multiple  of  11  years. 

n.— PERMANENT     BEEEDma    GBOUNDS    OE   AEEAS    OF    FEEKA19ENT 

DISTEIBUTION. 

That  migiratory  locusts  occasionally  extend  their  flights  into  sections 
where  they  are  not  found  as  x>ermanent  residents  is  too  well  known  to 
require  proof,  and  that  they  sometimes  continue  in  these  extralimital 
areas  for  two  or  three  years  by  reproduction  has  been  clearly  demon- 
•strated.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  paper 
by  Koppen  already  mentioned,  and  our  former  report.  Therefore,  in  at- 
tempting to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  distribution  of  these  erratic  in- 
sects, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  draw  at  least  two  lines,  one  to  bound 
the  inner  or  permanent  area  and  another  to  designate  the  limits  of  fluc- 
tuaticm,  or,  to  quote  the  words  of  M.  Preudhomme  de  Borre:^ 

In  this  etttdy,  so  interesting,  there  is  one  point  on  which  we  should  insist.  It  is  this: 
that  the  observations  of  M.  Koppen  tend  to  oonfinn  the  principle  of  zoological  geo- 
graphy,  that  the  area  of  a  species  cannot  be  limited  on  the  map  by  a  simple  curve, 
but  between  places  where  the  species  exist  in  a  constant  or  normal  manner  and  those 
where  its  absence  is  constant  there  is  always  a  zonep  often  very  broad,  of  temporary 
visitations,  which  is  to  the  area  properly  so  called  what  the  penumbra  is  to  the  light, 
within  the  zone,  of  which  the  exterior  limit  is  much  more  easily  traced  than  the  inner; 
this  last  is  subject  to  continual  oscillations  with  some  undulatory  movements  depend- 
ent on  the  centrifugal  or  expansive  tendency  of  the  species  and  from  the  resistance 
which  opposes  it,  and  external  circumstances,  and  evidently  also  the  tendency  of  other 
species  to  spread  out,  with  which  it  carries  on  a  struggle  for  existence. 

Koppen,  in  order  to  express  fully  the  relation  of  P.  migratoritis  to  the 
regions  in  which  it  has  been  observed,  found  it  necessary  to  trace  upon 
the  map  three  concentric  lines,  one  marking  the  limit  of  its  permanent 
distribution,  corresponding  to  what  we  in  our  first  report  termed  "  per- 
manent breeding-grounds  " ;  a  second,  outside  of  this,  marking  the  limits 
of  its  temporary  existence  in  all  its  stages  of  development ;  and  a  third  or 

i**See  former  li^i  ort,  p.  475. 
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cater  line,  showing  the  utmost  extent  of  its  presence  in  the  (xmcUtion  of 
bands  of  winged  insects  beyond  the  region  where  the  species  mi^  live 
and  propagate,  or,  in  other  words,  the  extreme  boondary  of  its  flights. 

Oar  investigations,  made  independently  of  a  knowLedgeof  K5ppen's 
conclusions,  led  to  a  somewhat  similar  result.  We  found  it  neeeesary, 
in  order  to  express  the  Delations  of  C.  ^retus  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
area  over  which  it  roams,  to  designate  ^n  inner  or  central  N^on  as  its 
^'permanent  breeding-grounds,"  and  4ui  outer  ciroumfloribing  bc^tiis  the 
^^  temporary  region,"  corresponding  with  £dppen?s  ftrat  Asd  second 
divisions.  Its  incapability  of  continuing  its  ^xistenoe  in  Ihis  temporary 
region  is  so  marked  that  we  have  attempted  to  designate  an  interme- 
diate area  showing  the  limits  of  the  oscillations  of  the  permanent  bseed- 
ing.gronnds.  But  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter,  is 
too  indefinite  to  be  of  any  re£|l  value,  an  opinion  which  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  state  is  not  fully  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  of  the  Oommis- 
sion.  Our  investigations  of  this  species  have  brought  to  light  no  fscbs 
to  warrant  us  in  designating  an  outer  belt  corresponding  with  KSppen's 
third  area,  as  its  flights  do  not  extend  into  any  sections,  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, where  it  may  not  produce  at  least  one  resulting  brood. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  this  ar- 
rangement does'  not  include  all  of  the  relations  of  migratory  species  to 
Ihe  regions  they  are  found  inhabiting.  For  example,  a  species  may  not 
be  essentially  migratory  and  hence  may  be  found  to  possess  this  char* 
acter  in  one  district  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  while  in  another 
section  it  may  be  truly  sedentary.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  A. 
americanumj  which  in  the  southern  half  of  the  United  States  is  sedentary, 
while  in  Yucatan  and  other  parts  of  Central  America  it  is  said  to  be 
migratory.  If  P.  oinerascena  is  ever  truly  migratory,  of  which  we  have 
some  doubt  notwithstanding  the  afi^mative  evidence  on  this  point,  then 
it  forms  a  second  example,  as  we  are  informed  by  Selys-Longchamps 
that  it  is  sedentary  in  Belgium  and  other  parts  of  Enrope.^^  How  tea 
this  characteristic  applies  to  other  locusts  of  the  Eastern  Oontinent  we 
are  unable  to  state,  as  the  attention  of  European  entomologists  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  specially  directed  to  this  point. 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  evidence  obtaiued  by  the  Commission 
in  reference  to  our  Bocky  Mountaiu  locust  shows  it  to  be  essentially 
migratory.  The  same  also  appears  to  be  true  of  A.  peregrinnm  and  P. 
migratoHus. 

We  may  as  well  remark  here,  in  order  that  our  arguments  and  con- 
clusions may  be  the  better  understood,  that  we  do  not  include  in  the 
category  of  ^^  migratory  locusts"  or  of  ^'  locusts  "  in  the  true  sense,  those 
Acridians  which  occasionally,  through  the  influence  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, are  greatly  developed  and  even  induced  to  migrate  for  short  dis- 
tances. 

As  the  native  home  of  an  essentially  migratory  species  must  be  a 

— 

mCompt  Bend.  Soc.  £nt.  Belg.,  1871-2,  xxIt. 
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more  restricted  area  within  the  limits  of  their  migrations,  onr  first  step 
in  trying  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  this  area  for  0.  spretua  was  to  deter- 
mine as  nearly  as  possible  the  outer  limits  of  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion. This  was  not  difficult,  except  where  the  line  runs  through  unin- 
habited sections  from  which  no  data  could  be  obtained ;  as  this  limit,  so 
far  as  this  species  is  concerned,  is  determined  not  by  straggling  indi- 
viduals, but  by  the  utmost  points  to  which  flying  swarms  reach,  for 
beyond  these  x>oints  stray  individuals  are  seldom  seen. 

This  outer  limit  of  geographical  distribution  is  found  marked  in  map 
Ko.  1  of  our  former  report,  which  is  repeated  in  the  present  volume. 
The  southern  limit,  which  is  supposed  to  pass  through  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  has  not  been  determined  with  satisfactory  certainly,  and  it  may 
be  that,  as  mapped  through  Texas,  it  is  slightly  incorrect,  as  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  species  extends  its  migrations  into  Eastern  Mexico.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  locust  which  occasionally  devastates  other  parts 
of  Mexico  is  Caloptenus  spretusy  but  we  think  otherwise.  We  also  know, 
from  personal  examination  of  specimens,  that  the  species  which  occa- 
sionally overruns  Honduras,  the  southern  districts  of  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  is  quite  distinct,  and  believe  that  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  the  southern  side  of  the  lower 
Bio  Qrande  Valley,  never  goes  south  of  the  United  States  boundary. 

Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  0. 
spretus  is  evidently,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  former  report,  a  boreal  in- 
sect. We  cannot  learn  that  any  of  the  collections  of  insects  made  in 
Mexico  contain  this  species,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  evi- 
dence of  its  being  found  in  that  country.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
judge  in  reference  to  the  species,  in  the  accounts  of  locust  ravages  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  they  appear  to  differ  firom  0.  spretus.  In 
the  account  given  by  Gage,  in  his  "  IJew  Survey  of  West  Indies,'^"'*  it  is 
stated  <^They  were  after  the  manner  of  our  grasshoppers,  but  somewhat 
bigger;'^  also,  that  ^^ where  they  lighted,  either  upon  trees  or  standing 
com,  there  nothing  was  expected  but  ruin,"  &c.  The  size  indicated  here 
is  certainly  larger  than  our  Bocky  Mountain  locust^  and,  secondly,  the 
allusion  to  their  alighting  on  trees  is  more  applicable  to  the  habit  of 
Acridium  america/num  and  its  congeners  than  to  (7.  y^etus.  The  locust 
alluded  to  by  Squiers**^  is  evidently  too  large  for  our  species,  measuring, 
according  to  his  statement,  <^two  and  a  half  to  four  inches." 

Those  which  have  of  recent  years  appeared  in  Yucatan  are  evidently 
species  of  Acridium.  Some  specimens  were  sent  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder, 
most  of  which  proved  to  be  A.  americanum;  a  few  specimens  were  ob- 
served of  an  unknown  species  allied  to  A.  flavofasciatum^^.  Specimens 
received  during  the  past  season  from  the  West  Indies,  which  give  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  having  migrated,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
A.  peregrinumj  the  ultimate  segment  of  the  male  abdomen  distinguishing 

^See  fonner  Beport,  pp.  401-2. 

>**  Quoted  in  onr  former  Beport,  p.  460. 

>**  See  fonner  Beport,  p.  462. 
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them  from  A.  americanum  and  agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  former 
species. 

Mr.  E.  Flinty  in  his  letter  of  December  18, 1877,  spiking  of  the  migra- 
tory locusts  that  visit  Kioaragaa,  says :  ^^  They  resemble  (Edipoda  Bay  f 
these  have  spotted  elytra  wings,  and  are  larger^  last  ventral  segment 
notched,  as  in  gpretusJ^^^ 

According  to  his  letter  specimens  were  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tation  for  determination,  bat  we  cannot  learn  that  they  were  ever  re- 
ceived.* We  think  it  almost  certain  that  the  species  does  not  belong  to 
the  genos  (EdipodOj  or  to  the  group  OEdipodmL  It  is  most  probably  an 
Acridivmj  either  A,  amerioanum  or  a  closely  allied  species;  the  ^^  si>otted 
dytra"  and  notch  in  the  last  ventral  segment  agree  with  this  supposi- 
tion, the  prominent  notch  in  the  male  of  this  species  being  readily  ob- 
served. In  addition  to  this  we  may  say  that  large  CBdipodiB  appear  to 
be  very  rare  in  Sonthem  Mexico  and  Central  America,  while  in  this  re- 
gion and  the  northern  part  of  Soath  America  Aeridinm  reaches  the 
maximnm  in  development  A  small  collection  made  last  summer  in 
Gentral  America  by  Professor  Burrill  contained  but  a  single  CBdipodean. 

These  reasons,  we  think,  are  sufficient  to  render  it  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  does  not  extend  its  incursions  into 
Mexico  or  Gentral  America. 

The  line  on  map  Ko.  1,  marking  the  outer  limits  of  its  distribution  as 
given  in  our  former  report,  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  correct, 
requiring  no  change,  perhaps,  except  at  one  point.  Facts  ascertained 
daring  the  i>ast  and  present  season  indicate  a  more  southern  extension 
in  New  Mexico,  and  possibly  in  Arizona.  We  have,  then,  an  area  ex- 
tending east  and  west  from  the  93^  to  119^  of  west  longitude  and  north 
and  south  from  27^  to  53^  of  north  latitude ;  or  26^  east  and  west  and 
26<^  north  and  south,  which  has  as  its  strongly  marked  features  an  im-^ 
mense  aad  highly  elevated  plateau  from  which  shoot  up  sharp  ranges  and 
lofty  peaks.  This  elevated  section  is  bordered  by  broad,  treeless  plains ; 
the  entire  area  is  to  a  large  extent  free  from  forests,  the  chief  exceptions 
being  the  higher  mountain  masses  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  the 
mountainous  section  in  West  Montana.  !N^ot  only  is  this  vast  area,  taken 
as  a  whole,  comparatively  treeless  and  barren,  but  the  climate  is  dry,^ 
the  average  rainML  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  i>er  annum. 

By  comparing  the  area  of  distribution  of  this  species  with  that  of 
other  species,  we  are  enabled  to  deduce  some  important  laws  in  refer- 
ence to  locust  distribution,  and  the  laws  of  migration  which  cannot  be 
detected  by  studying  one  species  alone. 

The  i)ax)er  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Koppen  in  Petermann's  ^'Mittheilungen  aus 
Justus  Perthes'  Oeographischer  Anstalt,"  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  Paehytylusmiffratarius  has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  former  re- 
port, and  M.  Preudhonune  de  Borre's  brief  analysis  of  it  is  given  there. 
According  to  this  the  northern  limit  of  the  permanent  distribution  of 

IV  See  fonner  Beport,  p.  466. 

*  KonL— Speoimen^  poeitbly  of  this  oolleotloii,  tent  ub  are  closely  allied  to  A.  peregrinttni. 
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this  species  begins  on  the  ooast  of  Portagal  near  the  40th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  extends  from  thence  northeast  through  Spain,  ris- 
ing obliquely  throqgfa  Fronoe  to  Lake  Geneva,  and  extending  from  there 
eastward,  foUomng  approximately  the  48th  parallel,  inolading  Valois, 
IN^orthem  Italy,  OaiiirtMa,  and  Hungary,  then  passuig  iavto  Soutttem 
Bussia,  where  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  55th  parallel.  It  oontiniies  from 
there  across  the  middle  of  Siberia,  passing  north  of  the  Olnnese  bound- 
ary, and  terminals  in  Jap«ii,  leardag  out  the  idaad  of  ^iphcm.  From 
this  peint  lt*proeeeds  southwaerd  to  the  idands  of  Fidochi  to  New  Zea- 
land and  AnBtaaUa,  ci  whioh  it  embraces  only  the  ncnthem  portion,  and 
passes  from  thence  to  the  island  of  Mauiitsus,  aad  nsing  to  the  north 
crosses  Africa  up  to  Madeisa.  Bat  ibb  last  part  of  the  limits  is  more 
hypothetical  Irmn  want  of  CKaot  knowledge  m  lefiarence  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  species  in  the  inlerior  of  Africa. 

^at  the  ImmeDse  avea  embraced  witUa  tiiese  limits  is  permanently 
inhaMled,  ev«n  in  tiie  bvoadiest  sense,  by  J',  miffra/kmusy  or  that  its  migra- 
tions extend  over  tt  we4o  not  believe  cam  be  shown.  And  if  we  judge 
by  this  amttiM^  ps^er  on  tbe  ^^Destmction  of  the  locusts  in  Oentral 
Bussia,''  we  do  not  understand  him  as  really  holding  this  view. 

We  will  giveflome  reasons  for  believing  that  the  area  over  wMch  this 
species  roams  is  less  extended  than  that  designated  by  the  boundary 
given. 

That  notices  of  specimens  obtained  from  the  extreme  portions  of  this 
extensive  area  may  be  found'  in  entomological  works  and  papers  we  do 
not  deny ;  but  this  we  do  not  accept  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  fiict 
that  the  specicM  is  to  be  found  in  these  widely  separated  sections  as 
migratory.  That  a  species  may  be  thus  widely  distributed  we  do  not 
deny,  for  several  instances  of  the  kind  have  been  clearly  proved.  But 
aside  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  migratory  from  the  closely 
allied  species  of  AcHdii  by  single  specimens,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
evidences  in  reference  to  the  migratory  species  within  this  area  con- 
tradict K5ppen's  conclusion  as  given  by  M.  Borre.  We  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  is  an  entomologist  in  Burope  who,  without  previous 
warning,  would  at  once  distinguish  between  0.  fpretua  and  0.  atUmtis, 
These  differences  can  only  be  discovered  by  careftdly  studywg  the  species 
in  their  native  habitats.  It  is  yet  a  matter  of  dispute  in  Burope  whether 
P.  miffratoHus  and  P.  dnerasoens  are  distinct ;  and  the  testimony  in 
reference  to  the  migratory  character  of  the  latter  is  so  confficttng  and 
uncertain  that  we  are  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
the  point.  Yet  Koppen  fedls  to  state  whether  he  considers  the  two  as 
distinct  or  not. 

Although  the  descriptions  given  by  travelons  are  generally  considered 
as  worthless  in  determining  species,  yet  we  think  a  carefrQ  study  of  the 
numerous  accounts  and  a  proper  application  of  the  laws  of  insect  dis- 
tribution, if  compared  with  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  these  pesto 
obtained  in  recent  years,  will  lead  to  more  correct  results  than  by  rely- 
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big  npoR  the  notices  o£  iaolated  specimens  obtained  fix>m  vadous  sec* 
tions.  The  experience  in  this  country  bears  us  out  in;  this  opinion. 
Pntfeasov  HalctepQan,  aalate  as  1853,.  suppoaes^  (E.  ooralUgea  to  be  the 
spedn^^  a/9>  destznetiyet  to  vegi^tion  inUtah;^  and  it  waa  not  until 
Walsb  tQ0k.tbemattei:)in<haQidinlS66ihat,thewesternlocast  waa  specifi- 
cally detennined.;  nor  was  the  distinc^on  betiveen  8preH»  BoAatUmiU 
suspected  until  observed  by  Mr.  Biley  in  1874,  when. the  invaaian  of  that 
year  caused  hm  to  enter  upon.the  care^.stady  of  the  species.  What 
speeiea  .the  nugcstory.  locust  of  GalijGoinia  is^Jn&ot  whether^  Oalifornia 
has  sk  truly  nu^ratovy  locust,,  ax^ points  not  yefe  satisfactorily  settled. 

An  incident,  sbi^in^  the  liability  to  error  in  detenniiung  a  migratory 
speoiesftom.spacisn^Eis  sent  is.mentioned  in  the^Proceedingis  of  the  En- 
tomological Society  of  Londoi^^  A  copy  of  aidiapatch  from.the  English 
chargii  d?a£E»irea  at  Madrid  was  submitted  to  the  society  relative  to  the 
plagjua  o£  locusts,  tog^ther  with  a  boK  of  specimens.^  The  insects  sent 
were  stated  to  be  Loewta,  migratorioj-wh^n^  on  egcamination,  they  were 
ascertmned  to  be  Deetieus  aJb^ona. 

The*  confiision  in  re&rence  to  A.  peregrimmi  and  the  closely  allied 
speoiesis.  so  great  that  no  entomologist  caii<  decide  in  referenee  to  a 
specimen  satisfoctorily  without  having:  recourse  to.  a  weU-stocked  cabi- 
net. According  to  St&l,'^  0»  migratorim  var.  z  of  Thunb.,  G,  ntfescens^ 
Thunb.,  and  A.  flamventre  Burm.  are  aU  synonyms  of  A.peregrinum  Serv» 
He  also  gives  as  the  localities  where  the  specimens^of  this  species  wMch 
are  in  the  Mns.  Holm,  were  found  as  Buenoa  Ayres,  Montevideo,  Bahia^ 
Madeira,.TeneriffiB,  Algiers,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  East  Indies. 

Walker^  gives  as  localities  fix)m  which,  specimens  in  the  British 
MuseoDx  were  taken,  Syria,  Egypt,  Madeira^  leneriffe.  South  A£dca,  Gey- 
Ion^  Nepaul,  Hindostan,  Korth  Bengal^  and  ^<  500  miles  &om  land,"  Oli- 
vier mentions  Egypt,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia.  Erauss  and4)ther 
authoirities.  mention  Senegal  and  the  Oanacy  Islands.  In  addition  to 
these  localities,  it  is  stated  that  ^ecunens  have  been  found  in  Spain,. 
PortqgalT^  and  England. 

If  we  should  accept  these  as  tme,and  firom  them  attempt  to  fix  the 
area  of  distribution  for  thia  species,  we  should  have  to  include  all  the 
territory  bonndedby  aUne running.&om  the  Ganges  to  tiie  Aral  Sea, 
thence  to  England,  thance  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  thence  to  the 
Gape  of  Qood  Hope,,  audi  back  to  the  starting  point  Gould  such  a  con- 
clusion be  accepted  1  We  think  not.  Yet  the  extreme  points  depend 
upon  the>  authority  of  StU,  one  of  the  most  thorough  orthopterists  of  the 
present;  agei  That  the  area  over  which  this  species  roams  is  very  ex- 
tensive must  be  admitted^  There  are  also  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  isi'ound  in  the  West.IndieSy  but  the  species  inhabiting  the  Argen- 

>*8teiisbi]X7'«  Beport^i».  371. 
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tine  Bepublic  is  distinct ;  nor  can  we  find  any  reason  for  believing  that 
it  is  fonnd  in  South  AMca. 

We  base  oar  conclusions,  therefore,  on  a  careftQ  study  of  all  the  evi- 
dence, making  the  fact  of  migration  an  essential  requisite.  Proceeding 
upon  this  basis,  let  us  see  what  conclusion  we  shall  reach  in  reference  to 
the  three  chief  locusts  of  the  eastern  continent — P.  migratoriusy  A.  pere- 
^nuiUy  and  0.  italicus. 

To  determine  what  is  the  permanent  home  of  a  migratory  species  we 
have  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  following  data :  Ist.  The  fact  that  the 
species  has  been  observed  for  a  series  of  years  inhabiting  and  reproduc- 
ing itself  in  a  given  area,  which  is  the  best  possible  evidence.  2d.  Where 
no  such  data  have  been  obtained,  the  next  best  means  of  determining  this 
point  is  to  trace  back  the  lines  of  migration  to  the  point  of  departure. 
But  in  attempting  to  follow  out  the  latter  method  caution  is  necessary 
lest  we  are  led  astray  by  exceptional  cases.  For  illustration,  in  the  great 
invasion  of  Europe  in  1747-^50  it  is  asserted  by  the  best  authority  that 
the  locusts  camefrom  Turkey  into  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and 
Hungary;  that  in  1749  they  passed  from  thence  into  Austria  and  Bava- 
ria, and  in  1750  reached  Brandenburg.  The  assumption  that  Austria 
and  Bavaria  were  native  habitats  because  the  brood  that  proceeded  to 
Brandenburg  originated  there  would  have  been  an  error,  as  these  locali- 
ties were  but  stopping  places  in  their  western  progress.  Just  as  well 
might  the  people  of  STebraska  conclude  the  home  of  spretus  is  in  the 
south  because  swarms  were  observed  coming  from  that  direction  in  1876 
and  1877,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  the  resulting  broods  of  the  swarms  of 
the  preceding  years  which  had  passed  southward.  KefFerstein  asserts 
that  no  existing  observations  would  enable  any  one  to  follow  any  locust 
swarm  back  from  Oermany  into  Tartary,  and  consequently  concluded 
that  the  hordes  originated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  where  they  were 
observed.  Even  those  observed  in  England  were  believed  by  him  to 
have  originated  in  England.  Schrank  was  also  of  this  opinion.^* 
Yet  all  the  data  which  Kefferstein  presents  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
their  migrations  in  Europe,  so  £ur  as  P.  migratorius  is  concerned,  show 
that  they  proceeded  from  points  eastward  of  the  places  visited. 

That  there  is  a  large  amount  of  testimony  showing  that  P.  migratorim 
is  indiginous  in  a  great  part  of  Europe  is  true.  But  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  witnesses  there  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  this 
species  and  P.  dnerascens.  But  without  stopping  to  discuss  this  point, 
which  is  not  essential  to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  we  may  add  that 
Koppen's  own  conclusion,  shown  by  the  limits  of  permanent  distribution 
he  draws,  contradicts  the  larger  part  of  this  testimony  which  relates  to 
points  north  of  his  line.  According  to  KSppen,  great  mountain  chains 
are  powerftil  obstacles  to  the  difbsion  of  this  species,  and  that  it  is  rare 
in  the  southwest  of  Europe  or  northwest  of  Africa  where  it  is  almost 
completely  replaced  by  oUier  species, >  e.,  C.  italicus  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 

>*FftimaBoioa,  Bd. 2, a. i, p. 85. 
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the  middle  of  France,  and  A,  peregrinum  in  Algiers.  BoUvar,  who  is 
certainly  well  informed  in  reference  to  the  Orthoptera  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  asserts^"  that  no  data  exist  authorizing  him  to  affirm  the 
presence  of  this  species  in  the  peninsula,  but  that  the  citations  doubtless 
refer  to  P.  oinereisoens.  He  does  not  admit  P.  migratarius  in  his  list* 
For  these  reasons  and  others  which  might  be  adduced  we  conclude  that 
the  starting  point  of  the  boundary  line  should  be  placed  much  farther 
east  than  given  by  Koppen.  Just  where,  we  are  unable  to  decide  from 
our  data,  but  it  should  not  include  Italy. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  great  swarms  entering  Germany,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  even  Bulgaria,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing quotations,  are  always  from  the  east,  never  frK)m  the  west  or  south. 
As  is  evident  from  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  review,  and  as 
shown  by  our  observations  of  the  movements  of  0.  spretusj  locust-swarms 
almost  universally  move  in  direct  lines ;  hence  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  swarms  which  have  swept  over  Central  Europe  for  the  past  thousand 
years  fit)m  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Poland,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria had  their  origin  in  some  productive  hive  in  the  East,  either  around 
or  beyond  that  sea.  ISTor  should  we  omit  the  important  fact  that  the 
swarms  which  can  be  identified  with  any  reasonable  probability  ^  being 
of  this  species  which  have  visited  Italy  or  France,  have  proceeded  from 
Hungary,  or  some  point  in  that  direction. 

That  this  species  is  found  in  Southern  Bussia,  and  in  the  countries 
east  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Irtish  and  the  Chinese  border,  is  a  &ct  well 
known.  How  far  east  along  this  latitude  it  extends  is  a  question  of  doubt 
which  Koppen  fails  to  remove.  That  China  has  been  subject  to  locust 
invasions  from  time  immemorial  is  shown  by  the  records  of  that  empire, 
but  whether  this  species  is  the  one  committing  the  ravages  in  that  coun- 
try has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  satisfEKstorily  determined. 

That  this  species  should  be  found  in  India,  we  admit,  is  against  the 
theory  we  are  here  advancing,  yet  the  evidence  to  this  effect  is  too  strong 
to  be  disputed.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  data  in  reference  to 
the  Indian  locusts  are  so  meager,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  so  many  scientific  explorers  have  visited  that  country. 

That  A.  peregrinum  is  the  chief  destructive  locust  of  that  section,  we 
think  is  evident  from  the  facts  given  below,  but  that  P.  migratariua  is 
also  found  there,  and  often  in  great  numbers,  must  be  admitted.  The 
most  recent  authority  we  have  at  hand  on  this  point  is  a  series  of  papers 
issued  by  the  revenue  department  of  the  Government  of  Madras  in  1878, 
in  reference  to  the  locust  visitation  of  that  year,  which  appears  to  have 
been  very  extensive. 

We  think  it  pretty  evident  that  the  locusts  along  this  tropical  belt  are 
chiefly  species  of  Acridium — A.  peregrinum — and  its  varieties,  or  closely 
allied  congeners.  The  swarms  observed  by  Olivier  in  Central  Arabia^ 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  consisted  of  this  species.    The  Oryllua  grega^ 
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riua  of  Fdrskal  and  Niobahr  seen  in  Arabia  was  evidently  A.  peregrimm^ 
as  wero  the  loonsts  eneeuntered  by  Palgrave  on  the  Hasa  plains.  The 
species  seeti  by  Moner  migrating^  in  Soathem  Persia  was  not  P.  migra- 
U>rim9.  The  speries  seen  by  Salt  at  Bombay ^which  he  asserts  is  the 
same  as  that  observedon  the  coast  of  Abyssinia^  is  described  as  follows, 
and  is  cettamly  diifarent  trom  the  P.  migratarius : 

The  bead  and  shoiiIdeiB  of  the  inseet  are  armed  -with  a  thick  shell  or  case ;  that  of 
the  boad  ba»«  dull  leaden  gvay  oolox  when- aliye,  intemii^tad  with  red;  the  shoulder 
plate  being  of  a  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  white,  smooth  in  front,  and  rough  on 
the  hinder  part ;  the  eye  is  bright  yellow,  with  three  blaek  bars  across  it;  feelers  or 
horns  black;  the  wings  [elytra,  we  suppose]  are  of  a  yellowish-brown,  lower  part  tinged 
with  a  fine  purple,  and  the  whole  obscurely  dotted  with  black.  The  legs  aro  exter- 
nally of  a  leaden  gray  color,  the  upper  part  shading  off  into  black;  the  ribs  also 
deep  black,  iaside  of  seoond  Joint  bright  purple,  and  the  thorns  scairlet,  tipped  with 
blaek ;  tiie  extremitieB  being  formed  of  triangular  shells  formed  of  two  sharp  claws 
and  &  knob  in  the  center,  smooth  and  round. 

Tha  figoie  in  the  plate  is  evidently  a  female  Acridium;  at  least  the 
thorax,  wings,  and  abdomen  would  indicate  this. 

Lql  a  note  to  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  suggests  that  it  may  be 
the  AdsriAivm  JEffi/ptium  of  Linneaus ;  but  this,  according  to  St&l,^^  is 
synonomous  with  Orylltu  UneolOy  Thunb^^  and  A.  tartarioum  Fisch.^^ 
(not  &«  tartartGua  Linn). 

Fischer  has  doubtless  included  two  or  three  species  under  his  A.  tar- 
taaricum. 

Ghacpentier,'^  who  separated  A.  lineola  with  some  doubt,  remarks,  un- 
der the  latter,  that  G^mar  informs  him  in  letters  that  this  species  is 
found  in  tha  East  Indies.  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  it  has 
bean  included  by  some  authors  under  A*  moeinetum  also,  especially  those 
examples  from  the  East  Indies.  The  remark  in  the  South  AtLstraiian 
Begister  al80.agi>ee&with  Salt's  statement. 

Wahl,  it  is  true,  affirms  that  swarms  of  P.  migratarius  are  seen  in 
India,,  but  also  adds  that  another  species,  a  kind  of  yellow  locusts,  called 
Tscheddy,  often  covers  whole  fields  and  darkens  the  air  like  a  cloud. 
Msyor  Moor  asserts  that  the  destructive  species  of  this  country  is  <^  blood- 
red"  and  not  the  P.  migratorius.  That  the  looust  infesting  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands  is  not  the  latter  species  is  clear  firom  the  statements 
of  Gironiere  and  Jagor  and  the  figure  given  by  the  former  traveler^ 
whether  it  is  an  Aoridium  or  an  (Edipoda  is  a  matter  of  doubt 

These  fokcts,  together  with  our  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  that 
govei!n  Acridian  life>  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  although  P.  migra- 
toriua  is  found  in  this  part  of.  tropical  Asia,  yet  that  A.  peregrinum  is 
really  the  prevailing  migratory  species. 

Is  it  found  in  AMca  as  a  migratory  species  T  Judging  from  all  the 
data,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  are  convinced  it  is  not. 

>**^*Bboeiiilo  Orihopteronnn,"  I,  63. 
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The  universal  testimony  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the  locust  mi- 
grations in  Algiers,  Morocco,  and  other  portions  of  Forthem  Africa 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore  (exclusive  of  Egypt)  is  that  they  always 
come  irom  the  south.  As  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  accounts  we  have  given  relating  to  this  section. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  testimony  of  the  French  naturalists  and  recent 
authorities  show  beyond  dispute  that  the  locust  of  this  region  is  A,  pere- 
grinum.  What  species  are  found  on  the  plains  of  Australia  and  South- 
ern Afirica  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the  facts  given  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  great  intermediate  tropical  belt  is  not  infested  by  P.  migra- 
iarius  as  a  migratory  species. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  let  us  see  if 
our  conclusions  will  accord  more  nearly  with  the  laws  of  geographical 
zoology  than  the  theory  attributed  to  Eoppen.  If  so,  then  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  we  are  nearer  the  correct  solution  of  this  question  than  he  is. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  Wallace's  map  of  his 
Neaictic  Begion^*  and  compare  the  Eocky  Mountain  subregion  (No.  2) 
witii  the  line  marking  the  permanent  distribution  of  C.  spretus  on  our 
map  he  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  almost  exact  coincidence  of  th6" 
boandaries  of  the  two,  the  only  difference  worthy  of  notice  bein  g  the  south- 
ern extension,  which,  in  reference  to  C.  sprettiSj  is  yet  an  open  question.  Is 
this  purely  accidental }  or  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws'  of  animal 
distribution  which  have  enabled  the  talented  author  of  that  work  thus 
to  map  the  boundaries  of  the  faunal  region  T 

Let  him  now  turn  to  the  map  of  the  Palearctic  Eegion,  ^^,  Alth6ugh 
he  will  fidl  to  And  such  exact  coincidence  between  the  Unfits  of  locust 
distribotion  and  the  boundaries  of  the  faunal  districts  as  marked  by  the 
author,  yet  a  careftil  examination  will  show  that  each  migratory  locust 
is,  after  all,  confined,  as  far  as  its  area  of  permanent  distribution  is  con- 
cerned, to  its  own  faunal  district.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  the 
southeast  part  of  subregion  1  (European)  and  the  southwest  of  'No.  3 
(Siberian)  there  is  an  immense  area  marked  as  pasture-land,  which  ex- 
tends east  and  west  fh>m  Hungary  to  China,  embracing  within  its  bounds 
all  that  section  to  which  the  name  Tartary,  or  Tahtary,  was  applied  by 
the  eariy  writers  and  travelers.  The  nortliem  boundary  of  this  area,  as 
mapped  by  Wallace,  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  line  of  perma- 
nent distribution  of  P.  migratorius  as  given  by  K5ppen ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  debatable  ground  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  (or  Asiatic  Turkey),  the  southern  and  eastern 
limits  represent  approximately  the  southern  and  eastern  boundarj^  of 
permanent  distribution  of  this  species. 

From  these  broad,  grassy  plains,  or  steppes,  carried  by  easterly  winds, 
they  sweep  over  Southern  and  Central  Euroi>e,  usually  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  occasionally  irom  Asia  Minor ;  the  Ukraine 
and  the  region  of  the  Crimea,  occupying  the  straits  or  narrows  of  this 
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westwr.rd  extension^  suffer  most.  It  is  from  this  direction  instead  of 
from  Africa  that  the  hordes  come  which  visit  Italy  and  occasionally 
penetrate  to  Sidly. 

We  may  remark  here  that  some  of  Wallace's  boundary  lines  in  this 
region  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  drawn,  and  in  one  case 
he  appears  to  have  been  guided  too  much  by  the  diHtribution  of  a  single 
class  of  animals.  K  his  line  between  1  and  3,  instead  of  following  the 
Ural  Eange  as  it  does  on  his  map,  had^been  traced  along  the  valley  of 
the  Irtish,  which  he  gives  as  th6  more  correct  eastern  boundary  of  the 
European  subregion,  it  would  then  correspond  almost  exactly  with  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  pasture  area  described. 

While  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  uniting  the  northern  and 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  into  one  faunal  district,  there  are 
equally  good  reasons  for  considering  the  two  parts  as  representing  two 
&unal  areas,  less  distinct,  it  is  true,  than  his  subregions,  but  not  so 
homogeneous  as  the  parts  of  most  of  the  other  subregions.  In  fact,  it 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  con- 
sider these  two  parts  as  separate  subregions.  If  this  be  done,  we  will 
then  find  the  locust  distribution  corresponding  almost  exactly  with  the 
£Etunal  subregions,  or  that  their  permanent  distribution  is  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  faunal  areas.  The  European  subregion, 
if  extended  as  indicated,  and  as  suggested  by  Wallace  in  his  text,  will 
embrace  what  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  really  the  home  of  P.  migra- 
tarius.  This  is  the  great  pasture  region,  and  its  locust  is  (Edipod»an. 
The  Mediterranean  district,  as  given  by  Wallace,  is  the  region  of  mount- 
ains and  deserts ;  the  northern  section,  which  is  elevated  and  broken,  has 
its  peculiar  locust,  the  Cdhptenus  itcUicvs;  the  southern,  or  desert  per* 
tion,  has  its  own  migratory  species,  Aoridium  peregrinuni  /  the  two  be- 
longing to  the  Acridian  group  of  the  family  Aorididce. 

There  is  a  fact  which  presents  itself  at  this  point  that,  although  not 
directly  necessary  to  this  discussion,  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  assist 
in  solving  the  problem  of  locust-distribution  in  the  Eastern  Continent. 
Considering  the  Mediterranean  subregion  of  Wallace  as  two  sections, 
Southwestern  Asia,  or  the  region  bounded  by  the  Caspian,  Black,  and 
Mediterranean  Seas  and  Persian  Gulf,  forms  the  point  of  union  between 
the  three  locust  districts,  where  we  may  naturally  expect  a  commin- 
gling of  the  three  species  in  their  migratory  movements.  That  such  is 
the  fact  those  who  have  attempted  to  trace  the  areas  of  distribution  of 
the  two  great  oriental  species  know  too  well. 

Here,  in  fatct,  is  the  meeting  ground  of  the  three  true  locusts  of  the 
Eastern  Continent ;  the  area  of  the  P.  migratorius  pressing  into  it  on 
the  north ;  that  of  A.  peregrinum  on  the  south  and  southwest ;  while 
that  of  0.  italiom  is  thrust  like  a  wedge  between  the  two. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  commiugling  on  this  debatable  ground  of 
Western  Asia,  we  have  only  to  call  attention  to  the  statements  of  some 
of  the  authorities  already  quoted. 
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Pallafi  asserts  the  0.  itaUcus  extends  not  only  to  the  Crimea,  but 
beyond  the  European  boundary  even  to  the  Irtish  ]  thus  invading  the 
Area  of  P.  migratoritis.  Dr.  Clark,  who  traveled  over  the  northern  part 
of  this  debatable  section,  remarks  that  the  locusts — 

Consisted  of  two  speciesi  Gryllus  tariaricus  and  the  Gryllus  migratoritis,  or  the  common 
migratoiy  locust.  The  fiist,  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  second,  because  it  precedes 
Uie  other,  bears  the  name  of  herald  or  messenger.  The  migratory  locust  has  red  legs 
and  its  infsrior  wings  exhibit  a  lively  red  color. 

His  0.  tartaricusis  evidently  P.  migraUyrius^  and  his  0,  migratorius  the 
€.  itaUem. 

Niebuhr  and  Forskal  speak  of  two  migratory  species  being  found  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria,  one  of  which,  judging  from  their  notices,  is 
certainly  A,  peregrinumj  which  prevails  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others  in  Arabia  and  Southern  Persia. 

Palgrave  notices  the  distinction  between  the  species  found  in  the 
south  and  north  part  of  this  region.  Burkhardt  mentions  the  fact  of 
there  being  more  than  one  species.  It  is  now  also  well  known,  as  as- 
serted by  Bev.  WiUiam  Houghton,  in  the  able  article  ^^  Locust,"  in  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary,  that  both  P.  migratorius  and  A,  peregrinum  occur  in 
Syria,  Arabia  &c.,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  former  comparatively 
rare  in  Central  and  Southern  Arabia. 

From  these  notices,  which  might  be  multiplied,  it  is  evident,  notwith- 
standing the  confhsion  and  manifest  errors,  that  more  than  one  species 
of  migratory  locusts  visit  this  southern  portion  of  Asia,  or  meeting- 
point  of  the  three  faunal  subregions.  This  is  precisely  what  was  to  be 
expected  upon  the  theory  we  are  presenting  in  reference  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  three  principal  migratory  species.  Nor  should  the  fact  be 
overlooked  that  the  southern  district  of.  Wallace's  Mediterranean  sub- 
region  extends  eastward  to  the  confines  of  India,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  probable  that  A.  peregrinum  is  the  migratory  species.  The  reader 
will  also  note  the  close  agreement  of  Major  Moore's  and  Salt^s  state- 
ments with  this  theory. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  extend  this  examination  to  the  locusts  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  but  this  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  devote  to  these  collateral  points ;  moreover,  our  data  are  not  sufficient 
to  render  such  an  examination  satisfactory.  Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  state 
that  from  the  meager  data  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  locust  or  locusts  (if  dis- 
tinct) are  (Edipodaean  and  somewhat  closely  allied  to  P.  migratorius; 
that  the  one  which  devastates  Southern  Africa  is  possibly  A.  peregrinum 
or  some  other  species  of  Acridium;  that  there  is  probably  but  one  mi- 
grating sx>ecies  of  South  America,  A,  paranense^  which  is  closely  allied 
to  A.  americanum.  If  we  are  correct  in  these  conclusions,  we  are  justi- 
fied |n  stating,  in  general  terms,  that  each  species  of  migratory  locust 
is  confined,  in  its  permanent  distribution,  to  its  own  faunal  region  or 
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district,  across  the  boundaries  of  which  it  may  and  often  does  extend 
its  migrations  into  other  regions,  but  not  to  become  naturalized  therein. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  entomologists  describe  or  note  sx>ecimens,  for 
example,  of  P.  migratoriua  from  numerous  points  immensely  distant 
firom  the  boundaries  we  have  assigned  it ;  but  our  experience  in  refer- 
ence to  C.  spretus  has  convinced  us  that  unless  su<di  specimens  are 
known  to  have  been  firom  migrating  hordes  the  evidence  is  of  but  little 
value  in  determining  the  question  at  issue.  We  freely  confess  the  difQ- 
culty  this  &ct  introduces  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  ]  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  additional  fact  of  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing such  closely  allied  species  as  C,  spretus  and  C  attanUa  with- 
out a  careful  study  of  their  habits,  we  can  find  at  least  one  probable 
explanation. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  and  from  our  knowledge  of  oar  native 
locust,  we  conclude  that  each  migratory  species  has  its  inroper  native 
habitat  or  permanent  breeding,  ground,  to  which,  wiienever.  sufficient 
data  are  obtained,  approximate  boundaries  may  be:  asaigBed,  bat  tittt 
as  a  general  rule,  to  which  we  know  of  but  one  or  ftwo  exceptiozi^  they 
are  essentially  migratory  within  their  respective,  regions  of  'pennanent 
distribution.  The  exceptions  alluded  to  ore  A*  amerieanumi  wliich  is  net 
migratory  in  the  United  States,  but  is  in  the  tiK^ioal  regions,  as  before 
stated,  and  P.  cineroicenSj  which  is  sedentary  in  parts  of  Bnr^ieat  leaet, 
and  also  in  some  other  sections.  It  is  possible  this  is  true  in  refteenee 
to  some  other  migratory  species,  but  if  so  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
fact;  and,  so  fEur  as  our  investigations  show,  is  not  traeof  0.  sprehm^ 
That  these  permanent  areas  have  expanded  in  the  course  of  time  ftook 
si^aller  areas  to  their  present  dimensions  we  think  quite  certain,  but  we 
will  caU  attention  to  this  hereafter. 

CHABAGTEB  OF  THE  PEBIVIANENT  BBEEDING-GBOUNPS. 

That  locusts  prefer  comparatively  barren  regions,  or  at  least  sections 
free  from  arboreal  and  rank  vegetation,  has  already  been  affirmed.  As 
preliminary  to  our  remarks  on  this  x>oint,  we  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  one  of  Humboldf  s  works :  ^^ 

The  different  qaarters  of  the  world  have  been  supposed  to  be  characterized  by  the 
remark  that  Ewope  has  its  keatha,  Asia  its  steppes,  AMoa  its  de$ert$f  and  America  its 
9iwann(u;  bat  by  this  distmction  contrasts  are  established  that  are  not  founded  either 
on  the  nature  of  things  or  the  genius  of  languages.  The  existence  of  a  heath  always 
supposes  an  association  of  plants  of  the  family  EHccb;  the  steppes  of  Asia  are  not 
eYeiywhere  covered  with  saUne  plants ;  the  savannas  of  Venezuela  furnish  not  only 
the  gramin»,  but  with  them  smaU  herbaceous  mimosa,  legumina,  and  other  dicoty- 
ledonous plants.  The  plains  of  Songaria,  those  which  extend  between  the  Don  and 
Volga,  ,and  the  puazta  of  Hungary  are  real  savannas,  pasturages  abounding  in  grasses ; 
while  the  savannas  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  of  New  Meodco 
produce  Chenopodiums  containing  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda.  Asia  has  real 
deserts  destitute  of  vegetation  in  Arabia,  Gobi,  and  in  Persia.    Since  we  have  be- 

v*P«r80iuil  UfaiiatiTe  of  a  Journey  to  the  Equinoctial  Begions  of  the  Kew  Contixient.  Boihii'sedi^ 
1858.  ToL  ii,  p.  85. 
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eome  better  acquainted  with  the  deserts  in  AfHca,  so  long  and  so  yagaely  eonfonnded 
under  the  name  of  '^the  Desert  of  Sahara,"  it  has  been  observed  that  in  this  oonti- 
nent,  towards  the  east,  savannas  and  pastures  are  found  situated  in  the  midst  of 
naked  and  desert  tracts. 

The  treeless  areas,  especially  when  elevaxed,  are  the  ones  the  locosts 
Appear  to  prefer,  and  where,  as  a  general  thing,  we  find  their  homes,  one 
species  preferring  the  more  elevated,  broken,  and  mountainous  sections, 
while  another  select^  the  lower  broad  barren  plains. 

The  two  parts  of  Ithe  Mediterranean  subregion  are  briefly  described 
hj  Wallace  as  follows : 

The  northern  section  is  abnost  wholly  a  region  of  mountains  and  elevated  plateaus. 
On  the  west,  Spain  is  mainly  a  table-land  of  more  than  2,000  feet  elevation,  deeply 
penetrated  by  extensive  valleys  and  rising  into  lofty  mountain  chains.  Italy,  Corsica, 
4Sardinia,  and  Sicily  are  aU  very  mountainous,  and  much  of  their  surface  considerably 
elevated.  Farther  east  we  have  all  European  Turkey  and  Greece,  a  mountain  region, 
with  a  oompaiatiTely  smaU  extent  of  level  plain. 

Asia  Minor  to  the  Caspian  is  also  of  a  similar  character. 

This  is  the  district  of  Oaloptenus  itoMcuSy  in  some  part  of  which  it  is 
to  be  found  every  year  in  greater  or  less  abundance  and  more  or  less  mi- 
gratory. The  exact  limits  of  its  permanent  distribution,  and  whether  it 
is  essentially  migratory  within  these  limits,  are  facts  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  European  entomologists. 

The  cbaiHCter  of  this  region  presents,  in  many  respects,  a  striking  sim- 
ilarity to  the  home  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  Here  is  an  elevated 
region,  consisting  of  mountain  ranges  and  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of 
ten,  twelve,  and  even  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  with  extensive 
.  intervening  treeless  plateaus  elevated  fh>m  four  to  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  broad  mountain  ranges  have  their  sides  gashed  by 
narrow  valleys,  whose  slopes  are  usually  treeless,  and  grassy  at  least  on 
the  lower  poiHion.  A  lack  of  arboreal  vegetation,  except  in  the  heavier 
mountain  masses,  is  a  marked  characteristic.  The  mountain  area  is  bor- 
dered on  its  eastern  flank  by  a  broad,  treeless  plain,  reaching  from  the 
northern  lake  region  of  British  America  to  Mexico  and  extending  eastward 
to  the  Missouri,  its  western  border  having  an  average  elevation  of  four 
thousand  feet  and  sloping  eastward  at  the  rate  of  five  to  ten  feet  per  mile. 

That  these  two  districts,  resembling  each  other  so  much  in  general 
character,  should  be  the  homes  of  two  migratory  locusts  so  closely  allied 
a«  to  belong  to  the  same  genus  cannot  be  accidental,  but  results  from 
some  law  of  Acridian  life  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  To  attempt 
its  solution  would  carry  us  back  into  the  history  of  the  climatic  changes 
-of  the  country,  the  vexed  question  of  speciMc  evolution,  and  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  more  recent  geological  changes. 

The  native  habitat  of  the  migratory  locust,  P.  migratoriuSj  as  we  have 
Already  seen,  consists  chieflj-  of  more  or  less  elevated  grassy  plains,  usu- 
ally called  steppes,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  treeless  plains  of  the 
west  J  in  other  words,  the  great  pasture  lands  of  Western  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  the  ancient  Scythian  hive,  and  the  present  home  of  the 
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Cossacks  and  Tartars.  It  is  therefore  essentially  different  from  the  dis^ 
tricts  of  the  two  migratory  Caloptenij  agreeing  with  them  only  in  want 
of  arboreal  vegetation  and  dryness. 

The  region  which  forms  the  home  of  A.  peregrinum  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  either  of  the  others.  It  is  comx>osed  of  the  arid  and  desert 
plains  of  Northern  Africa  and  Arabia,  where  rain  but  seldom  falls  and 
tropical  heat  reaches  its  maximum.  Although  the  term  desert  has  been 
applied  to  this  region,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  stated  by 
Humboldt,  that  extensive  areas  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts  are  covered 
with  at  least  a  scanty  vegetation,  often  sufficient  for  limited  pasturage. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  locusts  avoid  the  heavily  forest-clad  areas- 
and  select  the  open  regions  as  their  abode.  It  is  also  evident^that  they 
seek  the  drier  areas,  avoiding  the  moist  sections,  where  the  rain  precipi- 
tation is  abundant.  Some,  as  A.  peregrinum  and  A,  americaaiumj*  require- 
also  the  fervent  heat  of  the  tropics  to  develop  them  in  migratory  swarms, 
whilst  others,  as  C.  epretusj  although  delighting  in  the  warm  sunshine  or 
summer  days,  wiU,  if  the  atmosphere  be  dry,  flourish  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  cold. 

As  heretofore  stated,  it  is  much  more  difficidt  to  draw  the  line  of  the  per- 
manent distribution  of  0.  spretvs  than  that  which  marks  the  limits  of  its- 
migrations.  That  the  former  falls  without  (east  of)  the  mountain  range- 
as  £eu:  south  as  Denver,  we  may  assume  pretty  well  settled  by  the  obser- 
vations of  the  commissioners  in  person,  each  having  gone  over  this- 
ground  in  a  different  season  from  the  others.  That  it  bends  westward 
and  enters  the  mountains  a  short  distance  south  of  this  point,  we  think 
may  be  safely  assumed  from  the  evidence  we  have  obtained.  Proceed- 
ing northward  from  Denver,  it  bends  eastward  as  we  advance,  embracing 
the  western  portion  of  Nebraska  and  a  large  part  of  Dakota,  and  extend- 
ing northward  from  thence  into  British  America,  following  approximately 
the  1030  meridian  until  it  reaches  the  southern  limit  of  the  forests,  about 
the  53d  parallel  of  latitude.  Thence  it  bends  westward,  as  given  in  map 
No.  1.  The  portion  of  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains  which  should  be* 
included  in  this  area  is  a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty,  nor  is  the 
line  one  that  can  be  rigidly  marked. 

The  north  and  northwest  boundary  appears  to  be  somewhat  strictly 
limited  by  the  forest  line,  though  our  data  in  reference  to  the  regions' 
beyond  this  line  cannot  be  considered  as  conclusive. 

The  western  boundary  is  yet  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  but  it  is  quite 
probable,  from  all  the  facts  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  that  most  of 
Idaho,  WyomiQg,  and  the  northern  half  of  Utah  will  have  to  be  included^ 
if  we  define  the  breeding-grounds  in  the  sense  heretofore  explained. 

This  region  may' be  briefly  characterized  as  follows:  Starting  at  the 
point  where  the  southern  boundary  of  Colorado  crosses  the  105th  me- 
ridian, the  main  or  eastern  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  runs  almost 

*  Note. —Although  I  hare  throughout  spoken  of  A.  americanum  as  mip^tory  in  Central  America,  T 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  species  found  migratory  there  should  prove  to  be  distinct. 
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directly  northward  to  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude;  here  it  bends  north- 
west, reaching  abont  the  113th  meridian,  where  it  crosses  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  varying  in  height  flx)m  8,000  to  12,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  with  peaks  here  and  there  shooting  up  to  14,000  feet. 
The  heaviest  mountain  masses  are  found  in  Colorado  and  Northwestern 
Wyoming,  the  former  being  interrupted  by  elevated  basins  or  parks 
eight  to  ten  thousand  £det  above  sea  level ;  tiie  latter  by  valleys  extend- 
ing north  and  south.  Passing  westward  from  this  eastern  mountain  wall 
(for  such  it  really  is),  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  we  traverse  a  broad^ 
barren  plain,  with  Artemisia  as  its  characteristic  plant,  until  we  reach 
the  Wasatch  range  or  western  wall,  in  Utah.  This  broad  area,  which 
averages  in  elevation  about  6,000  feet,  is  here  and  there  broken  into 
rolling  hills  with  occasional  ridges,  and  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
forests.  Passing  to  the  west  side  of  the  Wasatch,  in  Utah,  we  enter 
the  great  Salt  Lake  basin,  which  is  also  mostly  barren,  with  scanty 
vegetation,  and  is  interrupted  by  numerous  narrow  ridges  running  north 
and  south.  It  has  an  average  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  Passing 
west  of  the  Teton  range,  from  Wyoming  into  Idaho,  we  enter  upon  the 
broad,  level,  and  comparatively  barren  valley  of  Snake  Biver,  which  is 
also  without  forests.  The  portion  of  Montana  west  of  the  first  range  is 
rugged,  being  broken  into  a  series  of  ridges  and  valleys  running  north 
and  south,  more  or  less  clothed  with  coniferous  forests.  The  chief  tim- 
ber areas  in  this  extensive  region  are  found  upon  the  mountain  masses 
in  Colorado  and  J^orthwestem  Wyoming  and  in  the  western  part  of 
Montana. 

The  main  or  eastern  range,  as  heretore  stated,  is  flanked  on  the  east 
by  a  broad  and  treeless  plain  extending  from  its  base  eastward  to  the 
Missouri  Biver.  That  portion  of  this  plain  where  it  leaves  the  mountains 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  has  generally  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to 
6,000  feet  and  slopes  eastward  at  a  rate  varying  from  6  to  15  feet  per 
mile.  As  we  proceed  northward  along  the  mountain  flank  from  the 
Black  Hills,  the  elevation  grows  less  and  less,  so  that  the  great  barmi 
plateau  of  Central  Montana  ranges  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level. 

The  term  ^'barren"  as  here  used  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
deserty  but  as  implying'  without  arboreal  vegetation,  and  as  usually 
clothed  with  a  moderate  growth  of  grass,  sage,  and  other  plants  of  a 
similar  nature  adapted  to  a  dry  climate,  and  generally  suited  for  pas- 
turage. The  forests,  wherever  found,  consist  almost  entirely  of  pine 
and  fir,  and  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  mountain  ranges  where 
the  snow  is  most  abundant. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  district  where  agricultural  operations  can  be 
carried  on  without  irrigation,  as  the  rainfall  seldom  exceeds,  in  any 
portion,  20  inches  in  a  year,  and  in  many  parts  does  not  average  more 
than  6  or  7.    The  air  is  very  dry,  the  relative  humidity  sometimes  fall- 
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ing  in  the  summer  as  low  as  20  and  seldom  reaching  60,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  meteorological  data  famished  by  Professor  Abbe 
and  found  in  our  former  report,  and  to  that  found  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

In  studying  carefiilly  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  various  locust 
areas,  we  notice  this  difierence  between  those  in  the.  Eastern  Continaat 
north  of  the  equator  and  that  of  our  species.  The  fbrmer  have  their 
greatest  extension  east  and  west,  and  in  the  case  of  P.  migratarius 
and  0.  italicus  in  the  direction  of  the  migrations,  while  that  of  C.  spretus 
extends  north  and  south,  or  at  least  presents  its  best-defined  side  toward 
the  east  and  at  an  angle  to  the  usual  course  of  migrations.  The  area  of 
A.  peregrinum  has  its  greatest  extension  east  and  west,  the  western  half 
at  light  angles  to  the  usual  course  of  migrations.  In  speaking  of  the 
character  of  the  area  occupied  by  this  last-named  species,  we  omitted  to 
mention  the  elevated  portion  along  the  southern  limits. 

As  P.  migratoritis  has  its  chief,  or,  as  we  might  say,  centxal  area  about 
the  Caucasus  range,  and  a  mountain  home  or  back-ground  appears 
essential  to  the  migratory  Caloptenij  it  is  ];>ossible  that  this  character- 
istic is  more  important  to  the  development  of  locusts  than  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed. 


CHAPTER    I.V. 

HABITS  OR  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LOCUSTS  IS  ALL  COUN- 
TRIES WITHnr  THEIR  AREAS  OF  PERMANENT  DISTRIBU- 
TION,  SO  FAR  AS  THESE  RELATE  TO  THEIR  MOVEMENTS. 

The  chief  items  of  importance  under  this  topic  are  the  following :  First. 
Are  they  normally  sedentaryin  the  permanent  area,  developing  under 
&vorable  climatic  conditions  in  immense  numbers  and  becoming  migra- 
tory from  some  cause  connected  with  this  development ;  or  are  they  es- 
sentially migratory  in  character  T  Second.  Do  they  breed  annually 
throughout  this  entire  area,  or  only  in  certain  portions,  changing  from 
time  to  time  from  one  locality  to  Another  T 

Incur  First  Report,  in'  the  chapter  on  "  Permanent  Breeding  Grounds,'' 
we  expressed  briefly  our  opinion  on  these  points  in  reference  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust,  as  follows : 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  locust  breeds  continuoasly  over  the  whole  extent 
of  this  area  each  year,  as  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  locust  within  its  native,  per- 
manent habitat  is  essentially  migratory  in  its  habits,  and  while  for  a  series  of  years  it 
may  deposit  its  eggs  in  a  given  river  valley,  in  some  park,  or  in  some  favorable  area 
on  the  plains  lying  about  the  mountain,  in  a  certain  year  or  for  several  yeai-s  in  suo- 
cessionit  may  desert  its  customary  breeding  grounds  for  ac^oining  regions  or  cross  a 
low  range  of  mountains  and  breed  in  a  more  distant  valley.  Moreover,  the  time  breed- 
ing grounds  in  this  area  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  river  bottoms  or  sunny 
slopes  of  uplands,  or  to  the  subalpine  grassy  areas  among  the  mountains,  rather  than 
continuously  over  the  more  elevated,  dry  bleak  plains. 
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When  Mr.  Thomas  begun  to  study  them  in  the  field  in  1869,  he  was 
led  to  believe  from  his  observations  of  that  season  that  they  are  nor- 
mally sedentary,  but  subsequent  investigations  have  served  to  oonvince 
him  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Oommission  that  they  are  es- 
sentially migratory  in  their  native  habitats. 

The  evidence  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  founded  consists  of  the 
numerous  facts  gathered  firom  the  various  sections  of  the  mountain  area, 
43howing  that  year  after  year  they  are  observed  migrating  in  greater  or 
less  swarms  from  point  to  point  within  that  area.  Also  the  fact  that 
in  the  mountain  valleys  and  canons,  during  years  when  there  is  no  gen- 
eral movement,  little  swarms  may  be  seen  rising  and  flying  away  to  other 
points.  Last  season  Mr.  Thomas,  while  on  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  cap- 
tured two  or  three  full-fledged  individuals  which  had  probably  been 
brought  down  by  the  rain  of  the  preceding  evening  in  their  attempt  to 
pass  over,  yet  no  swarm  was  observed  passing  during  the  entire  season. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  their  flights  do  not  depend  upon  numbers, 
but  that  the  brood  of  a  single  female,  when  they  attain  the  proper  age, 
will  migrate. 

Another  fact,  which  has  been  repeatedly  Observed,  tends  to  conflitn 
this  opinion,  to  wit,  that  they  do  not  breed  annually  over  the  entire  Per- 
manent area.  In  passing  over  the  mountain  section  of  Wyoming,  Col- 
orado, Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  we  have  found  it  universally  the  case 
that  they  are  confined  to  limited  districts  which  are  much  more  extended 
in  some  years  than  others.  A  section  infested  in  one  year  may  be  en- 
tirely firee  the  next.  That  certain  favorable  points  are  more  generally 
.«eleeted  as  breeding  grounds  than  others  is  certainly  true. 

It  is  true,  there  is  some  evidence  which  tends  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
correctness  of  our  conclusions  on  this  point }  for  example,  the  repeated 
finding  of  specimens  throughout  the  summer  in  localities  where  no  migra- 
tions have  been  observed ;  but  the  flight  of  a  few  grasshoppers  in  these 
sections  is  so  common  an  occurrence  that  it  is  not  likely  to  attract  at- 
tention. It  is  more  than  probable  that  many  individuals  never  fly,  but 
these  are  exceptions  which  do  not  invalidate  the  general  rule.  That 
they  are  not  habitually  sedentary  in  any  known  locality,  as  ^.  americafi- 
am  is,  is  certainly  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied. 

FLIGHTS. 

As  the  subject  of  flights  is  one  of  the  most  important  relating  to  the 
history  and  habits  of  the  migratory  locusts,  the  Commission  has  taken 
special  care  to  procure  all  the  data  possible  in  reference  to  the  flights  of 
<7.  9pretus.  Our  success  in  this  resi)ect  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  our 
former  report.  That  we  have  exhausted  the  subject  we  do  not  contend, 
but  we  may  fairly  claim  that  now  the  movements  of  C.  spretus  are  better 
known  to  the  world  than  those  of  any  other  locust ;  and  although  we 
do  not  wish  to  appear  as  boasting,  we  do  feel  as  we  think  a  justifiable 
pride  in  asserting  the  fact. 
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Our  somewhat  full,  though  far  fix>m  complete,  account  of  flights  in  our 
First  Beport  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  state  much  that  might  api>ear 
to  be  required  in  a  ftdl  discussion  of  locust  migrations ;  we  therefore  refer 
the  reader  to  that  report  to  fill  out  such  lacunae  as  appear  here. 

In  studying  the  subject  of  flights,  we  have  found  it  convenient  not 
only  to  note  such  points  or  subdivisions  as  the  mode  of  flight,  direction 
of  flight,  density  and  extent  of  swarms,  distance  over  which  they  move^ 
date  of  flights,  hours  of  rising  and  alighting,  the  height  at  which  they 
fly,  rate  of  movement,  meteorological  influences,  as  effect  of  wind,  rain, 
heat,  &c.,  flights  at  night,  cause  of  flights,  &c. ;  but  also,  in  the  case  of 
our  locust,  to  distinguish  between  invading  swarms,  returning  swarms, 
and  local  flights.  As  we  may  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  use  of  the 
latter  terms,  we  will  explain  them  first,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  what 
we  may  have  to  say  in  reference  thereto. 

1.  DIRECTION  OF  MOVEMENTS. 

A  careful  study  of  the  migrations  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  for 
some  years  past  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  general  or  combined 
movements  of  this  species,  so  £ar  as  the  direction  or  course  is  conoemed, 
may  be  designated  by  the  three  terms.  Invading  swarms,  Betorning 
swarms,  and  Local  flights. 

a.  Invading  «toann«.— This  term,  when  used  with  reference  to  the 
movements  of  C  spretus  east  of  the  mquntains,  applies  to  those  swarms 
or  hordes  which  move  down  from  their  native  hatching  grounds  in  the 
west  and  northwest  into  those  sections  where  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
X)ermanent  residents.  It  is  only  applied  to  those  which,  leaving  the 
permanent  area,  pass  across  its  boundary  into  the  temporary  regions 
shown  in  our  map. 

The  facts  showing  that  the  swarms  which  invade  the  temporary  region 
come  from  the  permanent  regions  of  the  west  and  northwest  are  so  nu- 
merous and  have  been  so  fully  presented  in  our  former  report  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  them  at  any  length  at  this  time,  as  we 
have  but  little  to  add  that  is  new  in  reference  thereto.  It  is  true  that 
but  few  swarms  have  been  traced  from  their  points  of  departure  in  the 
permanent  regions  to  their  stopping  places  in  the  temporary  section; 
yet  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  so  strong  as  to  no  longer  admit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt. 

This  evidence  may  be  briefly  siimmaiized  as  follows : 

First.  That  the  invading  swarms,  especially  in  years  when  eggs  have 
not  been  deposited  the  previous  season,  are  very  generally,  if  not  always, 
observed  in  the  temporary  region  east  of  the  mountains  to  come  from 
the  west  or  northwest,  usually  from  the  latter  direction.  The  following 
brief  summary  from  our  former  report  ^"  is  strongly  corroborative  of  this 
assertion : 

1821. — Swarms  of  locusts  entered  Missouri  from  the  northwest. 
1864. — Swarms  entered  Iowa  and  Minnesota  from  the  northwest. 
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1865. — ^LocDBts  flew  into  Minnesota  from  the  west  and  northwest* 

1866. — ^There  was  a  general  invasion  £rom  the  west  and  northwest,  which  reached 
to  Texas. 

1868. — Locusts  appeared  in  Riley  County,  Kans.,  from  a  northerly  direction,  the 
exact  direction  not  clearly  ascertained. 

1873. — ^Locusts  entered  Texas  in  September  from  the  north. 

1874. — ^This  was  a  very  general  invasion,  and  all  accounts  show  that  the  flights  were 
from  the  northwest. 

1875. — ^Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  was  visited  by  swarms,  moving  from  the  north,  in  SejH 
.  tember.    From  Dakota  the  locusts  migrated  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  middle 
of  August,  moving  south  or  southeast.    But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  general 
invasion  of  the  intermediate  States  and  Territories. 

1876. — ^There  were  fresh  arrivals  in  Texas  ^m  the  north  and  northwest.  Daring 
the  same  year  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  were  visited  by  heavy  swarms, 
always  coming  from  the  northwest. 

Some  of  the  swarms  this  season  were  traced  back  nearly  or  quite  to  the  borders  of 
Montana,  at  least  to  the  northwestern  portion  of  Dakota. 

This  is  conclusive  as  to  the  direction  from  which  invading  swarms 
usually  arrive  in,  the  temporary  region,  but  before  it  can  be  made  con- 
clusive of  the  proposition,  and  of  value  in  studying  the  life  history  of  th& 
species,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  two  possible  explanations  which  may 
be  given  without  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  advanced. 

First.  It  may  be  contended,  as  the  writer  and  Dr.  Scudder  at  on6  time' 
held,  following  the  idea  advanced  by  Keferstein,  Zinnani,  Schrank,  Kop* 
pen,  and  some  other  European  entomologists,  that  these  invasions  may 
be  from  points  much  nearer  the  place  of  arrival  than  generally  supposed 
and  indicated  in  the  above  proposition.  For  illustration,  may  not  the 
swarms  that  reach  Texas  come  from  Eastern  Colorado  or  Indian  Terri- 
tory :  those  arriving  in  Kansas,  &om  Western  Nebraska ;  those  reaching 
Nebraska,  from  Southwestern  Dakota,  &c.,  thus  moving  on  in  successive 
waves,  each  wave  representing  a  generation!  And  is  it  not  more  than 
likely  that  the  circumstances  which  cause  excessive  multiplication  at  one- 
of  these  points  will  have  the  same  effect  in  the  other,  when  these  circum-^ 
stances  operate  generally  over  a  large  area,  as  in  1866, 1874,  and  1876, 
and  hence  the  movements  be  apparently  the  same  as  if  all  the  swarms 
came  from  the  permanent  region  of  the  northwest? 

Secondly.  As  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  invading  swarms  sel- 
dom arrive  earlier  than  July,  and  often  as  late  as  August  and  the  first  of 
September,  and  as  those  locusts  hatched  in  Texas  become  full-fledged  in 
April  and  May,  those  of  Kansas  in  May  and  June,  and  those  of  Nebraska 
in  June,  and  almost  universally  fly  northward  soon  afterwards,  may  not 
the  invading  swarms  be  the  same  that  moved  northward,  again  return- 
ing southward  ? 

The  second  supposition  is  easily  disposed  of.  That "  returning  swarms,''' 
or  swarms  flying  from  the  temporary  region  northwest,  toward  the  per- 
manent area,  do  often  change  their  course  and  again  move  south,  and 
are  sometimes  taken  for  "  invaders,"  is  certainly  true,  as  we  know  from 
daia  collected  in  1877.    But  this  will  not  apply  in  years  when  no  swarma 
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move  northward,  as  was  the  case  in  1867  and  1874,  and  to  a  large  extent 
in  1876.  Experience  has  now  also  enabled  those  who  have  carefidly 
studied  their  characteristics  to  distinguish,  in  most  cases,  ^'  invaders" 
^*om  those  hatched  in  the  temporary  regions.  A  corresponding  &ct  in 
the  case  of  A.  peregrimMn  will  hereidBter  be  noticed,  where  the  difference 
in  color  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the  invading  and 
returning  swarms.  In  the  case  of  0,  spretua  the  difterence  in  color  is 
flight,  the  most  marked  being  the  somewhat  fiery  red  of  the  pronotum 
in  the  invaders;  and  the  position  of  the  wings  in  repose  presents  also  a 
Tariation.  Practice  and  experience  will  even  enable  those  who  have 
never  paid  any  attention  to  the  study  of  entomology  to  distingnish 
between  the  two. 

The  first  supposition,  which  appears  very  plausible,  fails  also,  in  part 
Bt  leaat,  when  we  test  it  by  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  intermediate 
plains  where  he  swarms  would  have  to  develop  are  so  frequently  traversed 
now  by  stockmen  that  the  fact  of  their  presence  would  be  communicated. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  now  a  well-ascertained  fkct  that  locusts  hatched 
janywbere  in  the  temporary  region  south  of  the  southern  line  of  Dakota 
4dmost  always  move  northward  when  they  begin  to  fly,  whereas  the  sup- 
position requires  them  to  go  south  or  southeast.  Thirdly,  as  we  know, 
from  positive  data,  the  returning  swarms  from  as  far  south  as  Texas 
reach  Western  Dakota  and  even  into  Montana,  it  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  the  invading  swarms  extend  their  flight  in  a  single  season  a 
like  distance  southward.  Lastly,  the  facts  ascertained,  although  showing 
some  exceptions,  warrant  the  general  conclusion  as  we  have  stated  it.* 

As  illustrating  this,  we  present  the  following  facts  in  reference  to 
1875  and  1876,  the  former  being  considered  a  year  of  ^^  returning  swarms'' 
from  the  temporary  region,  and  the  latter  a  year  of  ^^  invading  swarms'' 
from  the  permanent  region.  Most  of  the  facts  stated  will  be  found  scat- 
tered through  pur  former  report. 

1875. — ^In  Texas  a  swarm  arrived  at  Eagle  Pass  from  the  north  in 
•September,  "  but  north  of  this  State  up  to  the  United  States  boundary 
line  there  was  no  general  invasion  from  the  northwest." 

In  Indian  Territory  locusts  hatched  out  this  year  in  large  numbers, 
and  '^during  the  month  of  May  they  departed  in  a  generally  north  and 
west  direction.'^    Large  numbers  flew  westward. 

In  reference  to  Kansas,  the  record  states  that  ^'  the  locusts  hatched 
•out. mostly  in  April  and  early  May,  and  became  fledged  May  28  to  June 
15,  and  then  all  flew  in  a  general  northwest  direction,"  and  th^t  "there 
were  no  invasions  from  the  north  or  west  that  year." 

The  same  thing  was  also  true  in  reference  to  Nebraska,  but  some  of 
the  swarms  which  flew  north  in  June  appear  to  have  Detumed  southward 
in  August,  the  diseased  condition  of  the  latter  showing  that  they  had 
^evidently  been  hatched  in  the  temporary  region.^" 

>'*See  Appendix,  pp.  129  and  130,  First  Report. 
Note.— Facta  recently  ascertained  appear  to  somewhat  modify  this  conclnsion. 
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Some  seetionfi  of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  I^orthem  Iowa  were  visited 
in  tMs  year,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now  whether  these  were- 
^^ invaders"  or  not.  It  is  known  that  in  some  cases  they  were  from  the- 
soath. 

1876. — It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  our  former  report  to  see  that 
this  year  was  one  of  general  invasion  from  the  northwest  reaching  firom^ 
Dakota  to  Texas. 

Now  let  UB  refer  to  the  locnat  movements  during  these  years  in  the- 
permanent  region. 

In  1875  the  locnsts  visiting  Fort  Benton  and  Bastem  Montana  wer& 
from  the  east  and  southeast  ^  while  those  which  api>eased  in  1876  came 
from  the  northwest  in  immense  swarms. 

In  Wyoming  vast  numbers  were  observed  at  Laramie  City  in  1875^ 
flying .  south  and  southeast.  In  August  of  1876  swarms  w^re  observed 
in  Soatheast  Wyoming,,  east  of  the*  Bigi  Horn  Mountainft  and  north  of 
Blaok  HiUSf  flying.souiheast.  InOolorado  the-flights  of  1876  were  from 
the  north  and  northwest,  over  Greeley  and  Denver. 

Iul87dyas>  stated  by  Profesisor  Dawieon-w. 

F«reig»  vwaram  frdm- the  iMmth  eitwsed  th«  49th  paratt«l  with  'a  wide  front  stretch- 
ing iroiiiilMi08Aito>therlQ8tt  nuBOldwii,  and  Ave  quite  distiiigvUMible  finom  these  pDo- 
dneed*  in  .the  eoontrgr  (Baitieb.Celvinbift),  £n>m  the  fanoib  that. many  of  them  ftniyed. 
befofe  the.  latter  wene  mature.  These  flights  constitnted  the  es^treme  northern  part 
of  the  atmy  reticcning  northward  and  northwestward  from  the  States  ravaged  in  the- 
antnmn  of  1874. 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the -locusts  hatched  north  of 
the  boundary  line  in  1876  flew  southward  into  the  United  States. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  invading  swarms  which 
visit  the  temporary  regions  south  of  Dakota  come,  as  a  general  and  al- 
most universal  rule,  from  the  permanent  a^rea  lying  to  the  northwest^ 
and  that  the  resulting  brood  of  the  following  year  return  over  the  same 
course  to  the  northwest. 

The  movements  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado  appear  to  be  independent;, 
coming  out  of  the  mountains,  they  move  down  the  east  flank  into  Colo- 
rado, sometimes  stopping  and  producing  a  brood  which  next  year  either 
returns  northwestward  over  the  mountains,  or  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
moves  fEurther  southward,  some  passing  southwest  into  South  Park  and 
adjoining. regipns,  and  at  other  times  passing  southeast  into  Texas.. 
This  will  account  for  the  appearance  in  Texas  of  invading  swarms  when 
in  the  sections  north,  as  in  1875,  there  were  no  invading  swarma. 

It  appears  that  returning .  swarms  moving  north  from  Kansas  and 
IS^ebraska  through  Dakota  often  turn  westward  near  the  middle  of  the 
Territory,  following  up  the  course  of  the  Missouri. 

Those  invading  Manitoba  come  from  the  west  generally,  sometimes 
from  the  northwest,  but  occasionally  from  the  direction  of  Eastern  Mon* 
tana.    Those  invading  Minnesota,  from  the  west  and  northwest. 

In  the  western  States  these  invading  swarms  are  very  commonly  desig-- 
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nated  as  '^  foreigners  "  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  bied  in 
the  temporary  region. 

6.  Betuming  swarms. — ^This  term  has  already  been  explained  by  the 
use  we  have  made  of  it  in  speaking  of  invading  swarms.  But  there  it 
is  limited  to  those  which,  having  been  bred  in  the  temporary  region 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  soon  after  becoming 
full  fledged  fly  back  toward  the  section  from  which  their  progenitors  of 
the  preceding  season  came.  It  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  to  apply 
to  all  swarms  returning  from  the  temporary  regions  to  which  they  or 
their  progenitors  may  have  flown  to  their  native  habitats. 

How  far  this  habit  of  returning  prevails  on  the  Paciflc  side  of  the 
permanent  area  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  say,  our  data  not  being  sufficient 
to  determine. 

So  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  disposition  to  return  to 
the  home  of  their  ancestors  is  not  exhibited  by  P.  migratarius;  at  least 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  notice  of  it  in  the  voluminous  locust 
literature  of  Europe. 

Eoppen  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  species  to  move  only  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
and  cites  instances  where  it  has  been  known  to  move  northward,  espe- 
cially on  the  east  side  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  there  is  nothing  whatever 
«hown  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  disposition  of  the  resulting  brood  or  of 
the  invaders  to  return  to  their  native  habitat ;  in  fact,  all  the  data  we 
•can  find  appear  to  contradict  this.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  the 
least  indication  of  this  had  shown  itself  it  would  have  been  noticed, 
whereas  the  European  writers  on  locusts  assert  that  they  always  move 
from  the  east  toward  the  west. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  0.  spretus  and  P.  migra4x>rius 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  frOly  explain  it^ 
but  of  this  we  will  speak  more  ftdly  when  we  have  noticed  the  meager 
data  in  reference  to  tiie  habits  of  the  other  species  in  this  respect. 

We  have  no  data  whatever  on  this  point  in  reference  to  (7.  italicuSj 
which  indicates  that  the  attention  of  European  entomologists  has  not 
been  called  to  it,  and  hence  we  presume  is  not  so  marked  as  in  0.  spretus. 

The  general  direction  of  the  movements  of  A.  peregrinum  varies  in  dif- 
ferent sections ;  in  Ifl'orthem  Africa,  west  of  Egypt,  the  invading  swarms 
are  from  the  south,  as  asserted  by  Lallemant  and  Girard,  come  from 
the  region  of  the  Atlas  range.  South  of  this  range,  in  Central  Africa, 
the  invading  swarms  move  southward  and  southwest;  ^"  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia  the  movements  vary,  but  are  generally  more  or  less  east  and  west 

In  the  states  of  North  Africa,  as  we  might  suppose,  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  return  movement  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  C. 
-spretus*  Lallemant  ^^*  states  that  the  locusts  that  live  for  a  long  time  in 
the  adult  state  become  a  rosy  color,  and  at  length  migrate  southward 

i^Gizard,  in  Ann.  Soc  Ent  France,  4th  Ser.  1867,  Boll.  x-xiL 
^'^  See  last  quoted  authority. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  summer ;  and  return  in  the  winter,  when  they  are  of? 
a  maroon  color,  with  the  extremities  yellow.  It  is  evident  that  the  win-- 
ter  brood  is  not  the  same  as  the  summer  brood  going  south,  nor  do  we 
presume  the  language  used  was  intended  to  convey  this  idea.  It  appears 
from  the  statement  of  M.  Girard  that  those  hatched  in  Algiers,  in  1866^ 
migrated  westward  and  southwest  in  January,  but  this  is  spoken  of  as 
onusual. 

There  is  some  evidence,  though  not  decisive,  that  in  Central  Africa 
the  resulting  swarms  return  northward,  as,  for  example,  the  swarm  seen 
by  Barth  in  July,  1854. 

M.  Brue  ^^  mentions  the  fact  of  swarms  which  had  moved  southward 
in  Senegal  returning  northward  to  the  desert.  The  same  disposition  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  nativity  is  exhibited  by  the  ofGspring  of  those 
visiting  Southern  Africa. 

The  locusts  which  plagued  Pharaoh  came  from  the  east  (Arabia)  on  an 
«ast  wind,  and  in  attempting  to  return  on  a  west  wind  were  engnlphed 
in  the  sea'^.  Bichard  Jobson,^^  notes  a  similar  case.  Mebuhr^''  says 
that  swarms  frequently  cross  the  Bed  Sea  a  second  time  and  return  to 
Egypt,  the  upp  er  part  of  which,  a^^joining  the  deserts  of  Lybia  seems  to 
be  the  cradle  of  these  animals.  Whether  correct  or  not  in  reference  to 
their  ''  cradle,"  these  reverse  movements  indicate  clearly  a  disposition  to 
return  to  the  place  of  their  nativity. 

From  these  flEU^ts,  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  we  feel  justi* 
fled  in  assuming  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  this  species,  as  of  0.  spretusy 
for  the  resulting  broods  to  return  to  their  normal  habitat,  especially 
where  the  direction  of  the  invading  movements  is  northward  or  south- 
ward. 

Shaw  mentions  expressly  that  the  locusts  return  to  the  desert  to  de- 
posit their  eggs.  Speaking  of  his  observations  in  Barbary,  he  says  that 
towards  the  middle  of  April  (1724)  the  locusts  had  so  multiplied  tha1> 
they  formed  clouds  which  darkened  the  sun.  About  the  middle  of  May 
their  ovaries  were  filled  and  they  began  to  move  backwards  into  the 
plains  of  Metidja  and  other  adjoining  regions  in  order  to  deposit  their 
«g«s. 

The  same  disposition  to  return  to  their  native  breeding  grounds  is 
shown  by  the  A.parmiense  in  its  movements  in  Paraguay,  as  indicated 
by  Eengger.*^' 

0.  Local  flights. — In  our  former  report  this  term  was  applied  only  to 
the  movements  of  those  locusts  hatched  in  the  temporary  regions  to  and 
fro,  from  point  to  point,  within  that  region.  We  adopted  it  chiefly  to 
^void  circumlocution,  and  explained  it  to  avoid  confusion.  The  neglect 
to  distinguish  between  such  movements  and  real  migrations  has  often  led 

>**Bttt«r  HeusohreckonplAge  19,  Labat,  Belat  de  rAMqne,  Oco.  2, 176. 

»»Bx.X. 

1^  Visit  to  Gamboro,  Purchas,  U  1046. 

^XraTBls  in  Arabi%  Sm^  TransL  ii  884,  Ac. 

'^  BciM  nacb  Paraguay,  p.  420. 
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to  incorrect  conclusions;  hence  we  have  found  it  necessary,  in  dis- 
cossing  points  relating  to  migrations,  to  use  some  term  that  would 
distinguish  these  flights  from  what  may  be  more  properly  termed  true 
migrations. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  carefully  studied  the 
characteristics  and  habits  of  our  western  locust  that  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  distinguish  a  local  m>m  an  invading  swarm ;  yet,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore stated,  this  may  be  done  in  almost  every  instance,  even  when 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  apparently  from  the  same  x)oint.  A» 
an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  term,  we  call  attention  to  the  records  of 
autumn  flights  of  1877  in  Appendix  XTT  of  our  former  report.  These 
were  in  nearly  every  instance,  where  south  of  Minnesota,  from  the  north- 
west, yet,  as  was  then  pretty  well  known,  and  as  since 'ascertained,  those 
hatched  in  the  temporary  regions,  most  of  which  having  flown  north  aa 
&r  as  Daihota  again  turned  southward,  being  Joined  usually  by  those  of 
the  seetiDn'' where  they  again  started  southward.  In  some  instances  our 
data  from  local  observers  enabled  us  to  designate  the  time  and  section 
when  and  where  this  <}hange  -of  course  began. 

The 'data  obtained  for  1877— ^w^ich,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our 
former  report,  are  very  fbll— ^show  that  there  is  considerable  diflference  in 
these  local  flights  in  tiie  area  from  Dakota  Bouth  to  Texas  and  the  area 
embracing  Minnesota  and  Northern  low^,  the  Ootean  des  Prairies  form- 
ing the  dividing  line.  In  the  former  the  flights  were  uniformly  northward 
until  in  July,  after  which  they  were  southward  until  in  September,  the 
turning  point  being  somiewhere  in  Dakota,  after  which  there  was  but 
little  flying  either  way,  the  locusts  doubtless  perishing  after  their  flight 
southward,  and  generally  without  doing  injury  or  depositing  any  eggs. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Whitman's  report,  repeated  flights  to  the  northwest  and  south- 
east  through  Minnesota: 

To  sum  up ;  July  1  the  air  was  thick  with  locusts  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Ststo.  Jaly  3  to  6  they  moved  across  the  State  to  the  northwest,  and  tnrning  at  Mor- 
ris westward ;  on  July  8  to  10,  crossed  the  State  to  the  southeastr;  July  11  and  13, 
oroflsed  the  State  to  the  northwest ;  July  20  and  21,  after  the  wind  had  been  blowing 
from  the  tiorthwest  for  fonr  days,  they  crossed  the  State  again  to  the  southeast ;  July 
28,  after  some  flying  to  the  northwest,  crossed  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State  to 
the  southeast ;  August  2,  crossed  the  State  to  the  southeast  in  full  force.  To  all  ap- 
pearance the  locusts  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  air  since  July  10. 

In  1876  the  local  flights  were  not  so  marked  as  in  1877 ;  in  that  year 
the  return  flights  generally  reached  their  destination — their  native 
habitats  in  the  permanent  region — ^but  in  the  latter  year,  on  account  of 
adverse  winds  or  their  diseased  condition,  which  was  very  marked,  they 
failed  to  accomplish  the  apparent  object  of  their  return  flights,  and  hence 
became  aimless  wanderers,  driven  to  and  £ro,  the  weaker  dropping  ou^t 
and  dying  as  they  moved  until  all  had  disappeared.  Our  local  reports 
are  tail  of  accounts  of  their  dropping  as  swarms  moved  over. 

As  heretofore  stated,  it  is  true  that  it  is  possible  in  almost  every  in- 
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stance  to  distingnish  an  invading  from  a  local  swarm,  although  moving 
in  the  same  direction  and  apparently  from  the  same  point.  Those  who 
have  had  conBiderable  experience  with  them  are  generally  able,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  insects  alone,  to  decide  with  reasonable  certainty  this 
point  But  there  are  other  and  still  more  important  methods  of  deter- 
mining it. 

It  may  appear  of  but  little  importance  to  the  fanners  and  agricultor- 
ists  of  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  on  whose  fields  a  swarm  of  locusts  has  fallen, 
whether  they  are  from  the  plains  of  Montana  or  from  the  prairies  of  an 
a^oining  State ;  but  if  a  careful  study  of  their  habits  shows  it  to  be  a 
general  rule  that  the  invading  swarms  are  always,  or  nearly  always, 
destructive  in  their  operations,  and  that  the  local  swarms  are  seldom 
injurious,  then  this  knowledge  is  important. 

One  object  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  study  carefuUy  this  point, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  invading  swarms  and  those  which  are  local  or  re- 
turning swarms ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  direct  importance  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  invaded  States,  but  also  on  account  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  their  continued  vitality  in  these  States. 

Early  in  the  season,  when  rumors  of  flying  locusts  came  from  the 
South,  the  commissioners  in  the  field  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  result ;  each,  when  asked,  expressed  his  opinion  without  hesi- 
tation, and  allowed  it  to  be  published  far  and  wide : 

We  do  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  them.  In  fact,  this  is  pieoiaely  what  the 
Conuniflsion  anticipated,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  possible  coiroboiations  of  the 
theory  held,  that  these  insects  can  never  become  permanent  residents  of  this  part  of  the 
MissiaBlppi  Valley. 

The  result  confirmed  to  the  fdllest  extent  this  opinion,  and  our  pre- 
dictions were  fulfilled  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Although  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  last  of  August  of  that  year  swarms  were  con- 
stantly moving  over  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
some  days  covering  an  area  equal  to  any  two  of  these  States,  yet  in  all 
that  time,  though  visited  by  myriads  after  myriads,  scarcely  a  dozen 
fields  in  e^  these  States  were  reported  as  injured.  It  may  therefore  be 
stated  as  a  general  rule  that  returning  and  local  swarms  do  but  little 
injury.  It  is  possible  that  with  a  different  season  the  result  may  be 
different,  but,  so  far  as  the  facts  heretofore  ascertained  are  concerned, 
they  point  to  the  same  conclusion ;  therefore,  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  season  added,  we  are  justified  in  giving  this  as  one  general  rule  in 
reference  to  their  habits. 

From  the  facts  we  have  obtained  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  local  flights  in  the  permanent  and  temporary  regions. 
In  the  latter,  as  just  stated,  the  swarms  appear  to  have  little  disposition 
to  iiyure  vegetation  or  to  deposit  eggs,  the  presumable  reasons  for  which 
are  given  in  our  former  report  While  in  the  permanent  area,  apparently 
6l 
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feeling  themselves  at  home  wherever  they  stop,  they  follow  out  their 
desire  for  reproduction. 

Onr  data  in  reference  to  the  local  flights  of  other  locusts  are  not  soffl- 
cient  to  admit  of  comparison  in  this  respect  with  what  is  known  of  C 
spretus. 

We  notice  here  a  few  statements  by  travelers  and  others  in  reference 
to  local  movements  of  other  species,  but  they  throw  little  light  on  the 
subject  now  under  discussion.  J.  Morier,^^  while  at  Smyrna,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  observed  somewhat  carefully  the  locusts 
which  had  hatched  out  very  abundantly  there  that  year  (1800).  We 
judge  from  his  very  brief  description  that  the  species  wbs  A.  peregrinum. 
He  remarks:  "It  was  now  completely  evident  that  theh*  devastations 
were  to  curse  the  land.  They  remained  until  July  and  August  upon 
the  fields,  driven  now  inland,  now  ocean  wards  by  the  winds  j  laid  their 
eggs  in  the  autumn,  and  destroyed,  when  the  corn  was  already  growing, 
by  preference,  the  cotton,  mulberry  trees,  and  fig  trees.'' 

•  The  great  swarm  which  entered  Germany  in  1693  produced  successive 
broods  for  three  years  before  they  entirely  disappeared,  aflfording  Ludolph 
an  opportunity  of  studying  their  habits,  of  which  he,  several  years  after- 
wards, gave  an  account.^^^  In  this  he  speaks  of  their  passage  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  another,  corresponding  to  the  movements  of  C. 
spretus^  which  we  term  "  local  flights.''  But  they  deposited  eggs  and 
continued  to  reproduce  until  1696  before  disappearing. 

In  the  great  irruption  of  1748-1762  their  movements  were  somewhat 
different,  as  the  resulting  broods  continued  to  press  on  westward. 

2.  DISTANCE  A  SWABM  MAY  TBAVEL  IN  THE  OOUBSB  OF  ITS  MIGRA- 
TIONS. 

In  reference  to  migrations  two  extremes  have  been  maintained  by 
entomologists  and  other  writers  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  weU  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  Eefferstein's  paper: 

It  is  nBually  held,  and  Fabricios  himself  says,  that  the  Gryllus  migraiorius  dwells 
properly  in  Tartary,  and  issuing  from  thence  in  great  masses  comes  in  his  migrations 
even  to  Germany  and  lays  waste  everything  here ;  but  when  we  consider  the  immense 
distance  which  this  insect  must  pass  over  from  the  plains  of  Tartary  in  order  to  reach 
Germany,  crossing  rivers  and  mountains,  as  compu^  with  the  very  short  period  of 
existence  of  the  mature  insect  whose  end  is  merely  propagation,  in  order  to  die  upon 
the  completion  of  this  life  task,  it  is  clear  that  the  assumption  of  the  migration  from 
Tartary  into  Germany  is  an  empty  hyx>othesis  resting  only  upon  the  fact  that  the  G. 
migratoriu9  is  found  abundantly  in  Tartary.  Moreover,  we  have  never,  according  to 
any  existing  observations  on  the  subject,  been  able  to  follow  any  looust  swarm  back 
from  Germany  into  Tartary.  Of  the  same  opinion  is  also  Schrank;  and  this  acute 
naturalist  believes  that  the  locusts  wherover  they  show  themselves  destructive  were 
thero  likewise  bom. 

He  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  appearance  of  locusts 
at  various  points  in  Europe,  where  he  contends  they  originated,  even 

>>^SeoondJoiixiiey,  00, 100. 

u>  Beachreibimg  yen  allerlei  Inteoteii  in  Beatohlaiid.    Berlin,  1780.    Th.  ^  p.  6.*KeifeT8toi]i. 
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contending  that  those  observed  in  England  in  1784  most  have  originated 
there.  Eoppen  appears  to  lean  toward  the  same  opinion,  at  least  so  far 
as  Southern  Bussia  is  concerned.  But,  as  heretofore  intimated,  the  facts 
given  by  Keferstein  and  Koppen  themselves  show  beyond  doubt  that , 
the  locusts  do  pass  beyoad  the  limits  of  their  usual  hatching  grounds 
into  sections  where  they  are  not  able  to  maintain  their  existence. 

While  the  Tartary  of  the  older  entomologists  and  travelers  is  an  un- 
certain land,  and  while  we  must  admit  that  the  belief  held  by  many  that 
the  locusts  in  a  single  seaspn  or  single  migration  pass  from  the  regions 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Oermany  is  not  based  upon  any  ascertained  facty 
and  unfounded,  yet  that  by  successive  stages  they  have  passed  from 
Bessarabia  and  Southern  Bussia  into  Poland  and  Oermany  has  been 
established  beyond  doubt.  That  in  our  own  country  0.  ^^etus  has  mi- 
grated in  a  single  season  from  Montana  into  Nebraska  and  Kansas  ap- 
pears now  to  be  too  well  established  to  any  longer  admit  of  doubt.  The 
writer  for  some  time  was  disposed  to  doubt  this  as  was  also  Mr.  S.  H. 
Scudder,  but  the  facts  ascertained  by  the  commission  have  proven  it 
beyond  question. 

The  most  positive  evidence  we  have  in  reference  to  the  distance 
swarms  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  travel  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
records  of  return  flights. 

As  we  have  now  ascertained  somewhat  definitely  the  date  at  which 
they  acquire  wings  at  different  latitudes  we  can  judge  with  considerable 
certainty  as  to  the  latitude  in  which  an  early  swarm  seen  flying  north- 
ward originated.  As  our  record  of  flights  in  1877  is  very  full  and  we 
may  say  almost  complete  as  to  the  area  east  of  the  mountains,  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  with  almost  positive  certainty  the  earlier  swarms  to 
their  starting  point.  Those  hatched  in  Kansas  did  not  commence  to 
move  until  in  June,  the  earliest  noted  being  about  the  10th  or  12th,  but 
it  is  quite  probable  some  small  swarms  left  the  more  southern  parts  a 
few  days  earlier.  In  the  southern  part  of  Nebraska  there  was  no  gen- 
eral movement,  but  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  June.  In  Texas,  the  movement  commenced  soon  after  the 
middle  of  April,  from  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  by  the  10th  of 
May  all  had  departed. 

On  the  15th  of  May  a  swarm  was  observed  at  Amazon,  in  Franklin 
County,  Nebraska,  flying  north  j  swarms  were  observed  two  days  later, 
passing  northward  over  Trego  County,  Kansas.  From  this  time  until 
the  25th  of  the  month,  numerous  swarms  were  observed  passing  north- 
ward over  the  western  part  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  northeast 
coriier  of  Colorado.  And  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  some  swarms 
from  the  south  settled  down  at  the  Black  HUls,  and  there  deposited  their 
eggs.  As  the  locusts  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  in  this  lati- 
tude were  not  yet  fully  fledged,  it  is  certain  that  those  seen  flying  came 
from  some  point  south  of  Kansas ;  and  from  the  meager  reports  we  re- 
ceived from  Indian  Territory  (the  only  section  from  which  they  are  not 
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fiill)  we  are  warranted  in  saying  they  were  from  some  point  still  farther 
south.  These  facts  make  it  certain  that  the  swarms  of  May  were  from 
Texas ;  and,  as  we  know  from  the  abnndant  data  received  from  that 
State,  chiefly  from  the  central  part.  The  distance  traveled  over  in  this 
movement  was  some  900  or  1,000  miles.  From  similar  testimony  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  locusts  hatched  in  Elansas  and  Nebraska,  in  1875, 
moved  as  £aur  north  in  their  return  flights  as  the  Saskatchewan  in  British 
Columbia,  or  about  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude.  Invading  swarms  from 
the  northwest  can  be  occasionally  traced  an  equal  distance  in  their 
movements  southward  and  southeast. 

If  we  count  the  entire  distance  back  and  forth,  north  and  south,  which 
some  of  the  locusts  evidently  traveled  in  1877,  it  will  certainly  exceed  a 
thousand  miles.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  a  swarm  of  the  Bodiy  Mount- 
ain locusts  to  travel  in  the  course  of  their  migrations  a  distance  of  at 
least  a  thousand  miles,  with  £EtrVorable  winds,  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
they  do  firequently  traverse  this  distance.  The  fact  that  our  locust  can 
and  frequently  does  travel  a  thousand  miles  being  established,  there  is 
nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  P.  migratoriua  may  extend  its 
migrations  in  a  single  season  from  the  Crimea  or  feuiiher  east  to  Poland 
and  Germany,  and  that  the  resulting  brood  may  reach  England  the  fol- 
lowing season  if  the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable.  I^or  is  there 
anything  impossible  in  the  statement  of  M%jor  Moore,  that  A.  pere- 
grinum  passed  from  Arabia  into  India  in  a  single  migration.  C.  italieus 
does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  such  extended  movements. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  extent  of  their  movements  depends  very 
largely  on  the  winds,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  when  we  touch  upon  this 
point. 

3.  THE  SPACE  OVEB  WHICH  A  SINGLE  FLIGHT  MAY  EXTEND. 

This  is  a  question  more  difScult  to  decide,  and  one  in  reference  to 
which  there  are  still  greater  differences  of  opinion. 

That  it  is  the  usual  rule  for  swarms  to  alight  in  the  evening  and  arise 
again  in  the  morning  if  the  wind  and  weather  favor  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  will  hereafter  be  shown ;  but  that  they  may,  and  sometimes  do,  fly  in 
the  night,  can  be  clearly  shown.  As  they  rely  chiefly  upon  the  wind  to 
bear  them  along,  the  distance  to  which  a  single  flight  may  extend  de- 
pends upon  the  rate  at  which  the  wind  moves  and  the  length  of  time  the 
locusts  can  sustain  themselves  in  the  air.  That  they  can  sustain  them- 
selves an  entire  day  in  the  air  is  too  well  established  to  require  any  fur- 
ther proof  here.  The  experience  of  1877  led  many  persons  in  the  West 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  remain  in  the  air  for  days  without  com- 
ing down.  While  this  is  an  extreme  opinion,  there  are  incontrovertible 
fk^ts  which  go  to  prove  that  they  do  sometimes  continue  their  flights 
for  at  least  an  entire  day  or  more. 

The  rate  at  which  they  travel  is  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to 
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twenty  miles  per  hoar,  according  to  the  rate  atj^rhich  the  wind  they  are 
<m  bears  them. 

A  day's  flight  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  But  there  are  nnmerons  facts  which  go  to  prove 
that  a  single  flight  may  extend  much  farther  than  the  longer  distance 
here  given*    * 

Before  presenting  the  &ct8  bearing  on  this  point,  we  desire  to  call 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  statement  so  often  made,  as  an  argument 
to  show  their  powers  of  prolonged  flight,  that  they  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  from  AMca  to  Italy.  This  appears  to  have  been  first  made 
by  Pliny,  as  already  quoted,  to  refute  the  theories  of  certain  other  au- 
thors, that  they  are  unable  to  fly  at  night.  Most  subsequent  writers, 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  who  have  alluded  to  this  statement,  ap- 
pear to  have  relied  upon  it,  without  for  a  moment  questioning  its  txuth 
and  without  investigation.  The  only  other  authors  we  have  been  able 
to  find  who  appear  to  corroborate  this  assertion  by  additional  evidence 
are  Otho  Frisingenses,  who  says  they  came  over  from  Africa  into  Italy 
and  France  in  1353  and  1374,  and  Dor,  who  believes  the  invasion  of 
1858  came  from  the  same  country.  This  is  not  only  contradicted  by  the 
statement  of  Lucretiis,  who,  residing  in  that  part  of  Europe,  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts  in  the  case;  but  it  is  rendered  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable,  from  the  fact,  as  heretofore  shown,  that 
the  only  migratory  species  known  in  IS'orth  Africa  is  A.  peregnnvm^ 
which  has  never  been  seen  in  Italy,  and,  according  to  Bolivar  and  Lalle- 
mant,  never  approaches  nearer  to  it  than  the  Balearic  Islands.  We 
allude  to  this  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  proving  it  incorrect,  but  also 
to  show  how  long  an  erroneous  statement  in  reference  to  locusts,  based 
upon  theory,  may  be  accepted  as  true  even  by  entomologists.* 

That  locusts  can  and  do  often  cross  over  considerable  bodies  of 
water  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  reach  the  Canary  Islands 
fix>m  the  African  coast ;  come  into  Oyprus  firom  the  neighboring  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor ;  cross  over  the  Bed  Sea  at  least  at  its  northern  and 
southern  extremities,  and  that  A.  peregrinum  has  been  seen  in  the  Ba- 
learic Islands,  having  come  from  Korthem  Africa.  P.  migratorius  has 
also  been  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburg,  Scotland,  having  without 
doubt  crossed  over  from  the  Continent.  Statements  are  on  record  of 
swarms  of  the  same  species  having  been  seen  crossing  over  the  Black 
Sea.  Bitter  asserts  it,  and  even  an  oificial  report  made  to  the  Bussian 
Government  states  the  same  thing.  Yet  E5ppen,  who  has  so  carefolly 
studied  the  history  and  habits  of  the  locusts  in  Crimea  and  Southern 
Bussia,  doubts  the  correctness  of  these  statements.  And  the  more  care- 
fdlly  these  insects  are  studied  in  their  native  habitats  and  in  the  regions 
to  which  they  migrate,  the  more  we  find  such  opinions  fading  away  be- 
fore the  facts. 

■ ^^»- ■ ■ _     -  _  J    I  I  ■■■         !■  __l        _■   _      ■       I  I L _llll  I  _!■_  ■ 

^S'oiB.— I  Me  it  stated  recently  in  a  newipaper  that  a  Bwsrm  of  loensta  had  this  seaeon  ftJlen  on  the 
ahores  of  Italy  tram  Africa.  Whether  the  statement  as  to  their  appearance^  let  alone  their  natiyity, 
be  trae  has  not  been  ascertained  np  to  the  time  this  goes  to  press. 
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The  facts  which  are  generally  quoted  as  evidence  of  their  power  of 
prolonged  flight  are  the  nnroerouB  statements  of  their  having  been  seen 
at  sea  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  land 
from  which  they  could  have  come.  We  add  here  one  of  these  state- 
ments as  an  illustration : 

Locusts  at  sea, — ^The  Essex  (Massachusetts)  Register  published  the  following  acooont 
on  authority  of  a  letter  ^m  the  mate  of  the  brig  Levant,  of  Boston,  to  his  friend  in 
Beverly,  dated  Montevideo,  January  17,  last  past.  The  mate  writes  that  after 
having  encountered  a  severe  gale  on  the  13th  of  September  when  in  latitude  of  18^ 
north,  and  the  nearest  land  being  over  450  miles,  they  were  surrounded  for  two  days 
by  large  swarms  of  locusts  of  a  large  size ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  in 
a  squall  from  the  northwest,  the  sky  was  completely  black  with  them.  They  covered 
every  part  of  the  brig  immediately,  sails,  rigging,  cabin,  &c.  It  is  a  little  singular 
how  they  oonld  have  supported  themselves  in  the  air  so  long,  as  there  was  no  land  to^ 
the  northwest  for  several  thotuand  miles.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  weather  being 
moderate,  the  brig  sailed  through  swarms  of  them  floating  dead  upon  the  water. ^^ 

If  these  statements  are  received  as  true,  and  some  of  them  at  least 
are  too  well  authenticated  for  us  to  doubt  their  correctness,  they  render 
it  certain  that  it  is  possible  for  locusts,  under  favorable  conditions,  ta 
be  conveyed  this  great  distance  over  the  ocean. 

But  does  it  follow  as  a  necessary  conclusion  that  they  have  flown  to 
this  distance  at  a  single  flight!  If  the  remarkable  statement  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  which  we  have  heretofore  quoted,  is  to  be  relied  upon,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  account  for  their  appearance  in  mid-ocean  without 
having  to  assume  that  these  points  w;ere  reached  in  a  single  flight.  That 
locusts  may  fall  into  the  water  in  such  masses  as  to  buoy  many  withoat 
being  submerged,  which  may  afterwards  take  flight,  is  not  impossible. 
Lallemant  observing  a  swarm  cast  into  the  sea  off  the  shores  of  Algiers^ 
remarked  that  many  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  waves  regained 
their  vitality  under  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  same  thing  has  also 
been  frequently  observed  elsewhere. 

It  is  also  possible  for  them  to  be  carried  long  distances  over  the  ocean 
by  whirlwinds  and  by  violent  winds  which  ascend  on  leaving  the  land^ 
the  force  of  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  them  forward  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  natural  tendency  they  have  to  drop  when  over  the  water. 

We  therefore  are  not  inclined  to  accept  these  isolated  and  unusual 
occurrences  as  applicable  to  the  question  now  under  discussion ;  not  that 
we  deny  the  possibility  of  a  swarm  passing  over  a  distance  of  500 
miles  in  a  single  flight  with  a  favorable  wind,  but  that  the  evidence 
to  show  these  were  regular  flights  is  wanting,  and  from  the  fact, 
which  will  be  hereafter  shown,  that  when  they  come  over  large  bodies 
of  water  they  have  a  natural  or  at  least  almost  universal  tendency  to  fall. 

All  the  facts,  therefore,  which  we  have  been  able  to  gather  in  refer- 
ence to  their  power  of  flight  lead  us  to  believe  that  with  a  strong  and 
long-continued  wind  they  may  pass  over  a  distance  of  from  three  to 
five  hundred  miles,  and  possibly  even  more  before  alighting.  The  fact 
that  they  are  driven  by  the  wind  instead  of  really  flying  as  does  a  bird,. 

1**  Annals  of  Katnral  Histor}',  vol.  vi,  pago  527. 
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and  hence  have  only  to  snstain  themselres  in  the  air,  the  labor  of  which 
is  less  and  less  as  the  velocity  of  the  wind  increases,  renders  the  state- 
ments of  such  extended  flights  less  improbable  than  they  would  other- 
wise  appear. 

i.  THE    MODE    OF    FUGHT;    AND    MANNER  IN   WHIOH  8WABMS   ASX> 

FORMED  AND  MOVE. 

The  position  of  the  individuals  during  flight  has  not  yet  been  studied 
with  sufficient  caie  in  this  country  to  enable  us  to  speak  as  exactly  in  re- 
gard to  it  as  we  desire.  So  &r  as  the  observations  of  the  Commission  in* 
zeference  to  it  extend,  and  the  reports  of  local  observers  go,  it  appears* 
to  be  their  role  when  the  wind  is  any  ways  strong  to  turn  their  heads  to- 
the  wind,  the  hind  portion  of  the  body  dropping  so  that  the  axis  of  the 
body  forms  an  angle  of  30^  or  4XP  with  the  plane  of  their  flights.  In 
this  position  the  beating  of  their  wings  against  the  wind  has  a  tendency 
to  carry  them  upwards;  in  fact,  the  force  of  the  wind  against  the  ex- 
panded wings  would  have  this  tendency.  This,  as  will  be  observed,  is 
the  easiest  possible  position  they  can  assume,  and  the  one  that  requires 
the  least  muscular  effort ;  it  follows  also  that  the  stronger  the  wind  the 
less  the  effort  necessary  to  keep  them  up.  When  the  wind  is  very  light 
and  insufficient  to  support  them  with  a  moderate  exertion  of  muscular 
power,  they  either  come  down,  or  turning  their  heads  in  the  direction 
the  breeze  is  moving,  propel  themselves  by  true  flying. 

An  accurate  observer  writing  from  Marshall,  Lyon  County,  Minnesota, 
says: 

They  only  float  with  the  wind  when  flying  high,  and  go  just  sA  fast  as  the  wind 
blows.  With  a  strong  glass  I  can  plainly  see  locusts  and  cottonwood-seeds  flying 
together,  and  they  keep  the  same  rate  of  progress,  hut  the  locusts  will  leave  the 
seed  to  the  right  and  lefb  and  go  below  and  above  them,  showing  that  they  make  use 
of  their  wings  to  keep  up  and  gyrate  in  flying,  but  I  think  they  propel  ahead  none  at 
aU  after  they  get  high,  but  fly  forward  and  upward  very  fast  when  rising  from  the 
ground  to  fly  away  or  for  short  flights. — [D.  F.  Weymouth. 

Now  this  statement,  which  corresponds  with  most  of  the  statements 
on  this  point  by  our  local  observers  and  our  own  observations,  makes  it 
evident  that  the  locusts  when  high  were  moving  backwards,  that  is,  with 
the  head  to  the  wind  and  opposite  the  direction  in  which  they  were  mov- 
ing^ for  there  is  no  position  they  can  assume  with  the  head  forward,  in 
which  the  wind  can  buoy  them  up  and  drive  them  forward.  The  only 
position  they  could  assume  to  accomplish  this  end  would  be  with  the 
abdomen  turned  obliquely  upward  and  the  head  downward,  an  impossi- 
ble posture  for  them  to  maintain. 

Another  correspondent  says : 

They  always  travel  with  the  wind,  that  is  in  the  same  direction ;  of  a  calm  day  they 
travel  as  fast  as  the  wind,  but  when  the  wind  is  strong  they  right  about  faoe,  letting  the 
wind  carry  tkem.—l'B.,  M.  Cox. 

This  corresponds  exactly  with  theory  and  with  our  own  observations. 
When  the  air  is  nearly  calm  and  they  attempt  flight  they  must  neces- 
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sarily  propel  themselves  by  the  use  of  their  wings,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  with  the  head  in  the  direction  they  are  moving. 

Bat  one  very  careful  observer  (A.  L.  Child)  whose  letter  is  quoted 
hereafter  says  that  they  move  faster  than  the  wind.  How  this  can  be, 
except  where  the  wind  is  light  and  they  are  moving  by  real  flight,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  at  least  it  is  impossible  if  they  move  backwards 
as  heretofore  stated. 

KSppen'^  says  that  during  flight  they  have  the  feet  drawn  up  under 
the  thighs.  He  also  quotes  the  observation  of  his  father,  P.  Koppen,^^ 
that— 

The  locusts  came  over  the  sea,  having  come  without  doubt  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  north-northeast  to  south-southwest.  AH,  as  dis- 
tinctly seen,  did  not  have  their  bodies  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  flight  held; 
probably  necessitated  so  to  steer  themselves  in  their  flight  through  the  air. 

Frauenfeld,^^  who  observed  an  immense  locust  flight  in  Manila,  says 
that — 

Usujdly  they  fly  regularly  with  the  tibife  drawn  up,  the  body  at  an  ansle  of  AXP  or 
60^  to  the  direct  line  of  flight,  with  the  tip  of  the  left  wing  below. 

K5ppen,  from  whose  work  we  take  this  qnotation,  adds  that  he  has 
also  observed  this  sidewise  posture  of  the  locust  during  flight.  That 
many  a  time  of  an  evening  when  circling  toward  the  north  or  south  he 
had  observed  that  they  flew  sidewise,  with  the  head  toward  the  sun, 
and  at  the  same  time  sweeping  with  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  out  of 
the  west;  in  their  fall  they  had  thus,  as  in  their  flight,  the  wind  on  the  side. 

We  may  add  that  we  have  also  observed  this  sidewise  movement, 
which  appears  to  be  very  common  with  them,  and  is  probably  adopted 
when  they  desire  to  vary  their  course  somewhat  from  that  of  the  wind. 

Bussegger^^  remarks  that  what  struck  him  most  forcibly  was  that 
the  locusts  when  about  to  alight  for  repose,  or  to  eat,  turned  round  with 
their  heads  opposite  to  the  direction  of  flight,  and  that  this  was  so  con- 
stantly observed  that  he  concluded  it  was  a  dharacteristic  of  the  animaL 

Lichtenstein  informed  Koppen  that  he  had  observed  in  Africa  great 
locust  flights,  not  against  and  not  with  the  wind,  but,  as  might  be  said, 
with  half  wind. 

When  the  air  is  calm  and  warm  and  they  are  ready  to  move  they  will 
be  seen  rising  in  the  air,  in  short  flights,  and  often  moving  aimlessly  in 
circles.    They  appear  to  be  seeking  a  current  of  air  to  bear  them  away. 

The  following  statement  from  Colonel  Byers,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  quoted  in  our  First  Report,  describes  very  vividly 
their  mode  of  descending : 

Along  towards  noon  on  bright  warm  days  they  rise  by  circular  flights,  each  seeming 
to  act  indiyidually,  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  all  sail  away  with  tolerable 
regularity,  in  one  general  direction.    If  there  is  no  wind,  many  of  them  continue 

^■^HetiBohrecken  in  Sttd  Bnsaland,  41. 
iMIn  BolL  de  Mo'sQon,  1859,  III. 

i»DerAiifiBiithaltaiif  Manila  wlUirendderWe]traisederk.-k.  Fregatte  Koya»,in  Verh.der  k.-]c  ZooL 
Bot.  G«8.  in  Wien,  xi,  1861,  275. 
^  Roise  in  Exypten,  Nubia,  und  Ost-Sndan,  2  ter.  Th.  242.    KSppon. 
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whirling  about  in  the  air,  like  bees  Bwarming,  but  away  beyond  myriads  can  be  seen 
moving  across  the  sun  toward  the  southwest,  lookiug  like  snowflakes.  If  there  is 
a  change  in  the  atmosphere,  such  as  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm  or  gale  of  wind 
they  come  down  precipitately,  seeming  to  fold  their  wings  and  descend  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  thousands  being  killed  by  the  fall,  if  it  be  on  stone  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance.   If  not  interrupted  by  such  causes,  they  descend  during  the  afbemoon. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  applies  to  the  east  base  and  within  the 
mofmtain  region,  where  the  atmosphere  near  the  sorfieuse  of  the  ground 
is  protected  by  the  mountain  wall,  while  an  upper  current  may  be  mov- 
ing eastward  or  southeast — a  condition  not  found  on  the  plains.  The 
commissioners  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  this  habit  of  the 
locust  of  circling  upward  in  the  mountain  region,  behind  some  project- 
ing ridge,  and  in  the  narrow  cafions,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  condition  or  direction  of  the  upper  currents,  and  suddenly 
dropping,  if  from  any  cause  it  proved  unfavorable.  This  habit  of  drop- 
ping suddenly  and  with  folded  wings  is  very  marked,  and  when  first 
observed  by  the  writer  attracted  his  attention  more  than  any  single 
point  connected  with  their  movements.  Nor  does  this  habit  appear  to 
be  confined  to  our  native  species,  but  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  both  of 
P.  migratorius  and  A.  peregrinnm. 

Lucretiis  says  that  when  they  find  themselves  in  a  condition  not  to 
sustain  a  long  journey  they  at  first  drop  and  then  fall  precipitately  to 
the  ground. 

Eichard  Jobson,^"  describing  the  fall  of  locusts  in  a  storm,  says : 

As  we  returned  homeward  there  came  so  many  of  them  behind  us  that  they  seemed 
to  be  blows  of  stones  and  staves. 

Captain  Frankland,^^  while  at  Smyrna  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  ob- 
served a  large  swarm ;  in  speaking  of  them  he  remarks  that — 

They  passed  over  the  city,  falling  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  where  they  lay  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  and  tumbling  into  the  sea  in  such  quantities  that  they  could  be 
traced  in  continuous  streams  for  many  leagues  from  the  land. 

Although  the  method  of  falling  is  not  described,  it  is  evident  from 
what  he  says  that  it  was  precipitately. 

Hie  formation  cmd  movements  of  swarms. — ^The  disposition  to  mass 
together  begins  at  an  early  stage  in  the  life  of  these  insects  3  in  flEbct,  as 
stated  in  our  former  report,  it  is  shown  in  0.  spre^vs  from  the  first, 
though,  as  Koppen  remarks  in  reference  to  P.  migratoriusj  no  decided 
association  for  the  purpose  of  moving  forward  appears  until  the  second 
or  third  stage.  But  from  the  third  stage  onward  until  they  acquire 
wings  this  disposition  to  move  forward  in  armies  is  shown  quite  dis- 
tinctly. The  fact  that  they  combine  together  and  move  in  immense 
swarms  in  the  winged  state,  often  in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the  sun 
tor  hours,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  proof.  This  habit 
appears  to  have  given  origin  at  a  very  early  date  to  the  belief  that  they 
are  led  by  kings — a  belief  which,  judging  from  some  of  our  locust  cor- 

^  Loo.  cit  i*Tiaye]s  to  sod  fhun  Conatantiiiople  in  1827-'28, 1,  264. 
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respondence,  is  not  yet  wholly  given  up.  We  find  it  frequently  stated 
in  the  older  writers  that  these  kings  or  leaders  with  a  few  companions 
go  before  the  army  a  day's  journey  as  it  were  to  find  out  suitable  stop- 
ping places,  to  which  the  main  body  comes  with  unerring  certainty. 
Solomon  says  (Prov.  xxx,  27),  "The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they 
forth  all  of  them  by  bands,"  and  in  this  he  is  certainly  correct.  Bat  we 
may  add  with  quaint  old  Purchas,  ^^  Though  they  be  sine  rege  sifw  legcy 
yet  have  they  a  conspiring  agreement  to  do  mischief." 

Sometimes  they  arise  suddenly  over  a  large  area,  as  if  inspired 
instantaneously  by  the  same  impulse,  and  fly  away.  This  usually  hap- 
pens under  the  following  circumstances.  A  swarm  makes  a  start  in  a 
given  direction,  and  are  stopped  by  an  adverse  wind ;  they  remain^ 
geneiaUy  doing  more  or  less  injury,  until  the  wind  again  turns  to  the 
original  course.  If  this  change  happens  during  the  warm  part  of  the  day» 
and  somewhat  suddenly,  almost  in  an  instant  all  are  on  the  wing. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Gapt.  Leslie  Smith,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Sully,  Dak.,  is  directly  to  the  point : 

It  has  been  observed  by  me  tbat  when  the  graeshoppers  are  on  the  wing,  if  the 
wind  is  fair,  they  do  not  alight ;  bat  should  the  wind  suddenly  change  and  blow  a 
little  ft^esh,  they  Immediately  alight,  and  remain  until  the  wind  becomes  favorable 
again,  when  they,  with  wonderful  unanimity,  take  wing  and  fly  off  on  their  intended 
course. 

Norton,  Norton  County,  Kansas,  August  13, 1877 : 

The  divide  between  Prairie  Dog  and  the  Sapper  was  literally  covered  with  locusts 
at  9  o'clock,  and  at  10.35  a  gust  of  wind  came  from  a  little  west  of  north,  when  the 
whole  of  them  rose  and  started  off  on  their  southern  tour. — [Thomas  Beaumont. 

It  also  occasionally  happens  that  they  depart  suddenly  and  in  concert 
from  the  section  in  which  they  have  been  reared ;  but  their  desire  to 
depart  will  be  shown  previously  by  constantly  rising  in  the  air  in  the 
hot  part  of  the  day,  taking  short  flights  and  circling  around  in  an  uneasy 
and  impatient  manner.  This  occurs  usually  while  the  air  is  calm,  but 
the  moment  it  turns  in  the  proper  direction,  if  during  the  warm  part  of 
the  day,  they  are  off.  But  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  larger  swarms 
are  formed  by  constant  additions  to  the  ranks  of  those  which  first  start 
Those  of  a  given  locality  starting,  as  they  move  along,  others  arise  and 
join  them.  Lallemant,  who  has  studied  very  carefully  the  history  and 
habits  of  the  locusts  of  Algiers  {A,  peregrinum)^  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  their  migrations,  gives  this  as  his  opinion.*®  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  statements  of  a  number  of  our  Western  correspondents. 

The  following  notice  of  their  methods  of  forming  bands  is  given  in  the 
account  of  the  invasion  of  Transylvania  in  1747,  and  the  resulting  brood 
of  1748.**    Speaking  of  the  resulting  brood,  the  writer  says : 

As  soon  as  any  of  them  found  themselves  able  to  use  their  wings,  they  soared  up, 
and  by  flying  around  the  others  enticed  them  to  join  them,  their  nui^ers  increasing 
dally;  they  took  circular  flights  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  square,  until  they  were 

i»  Ann.  Soo.  Bnt.  Belg.,  Ix. 
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Joined  by  the  rest,  and,  after  miserably  laying  waste  their  natiye  fields,  they  proceeded 
elsewhere  in  large  troops. 

That  they  will  migrate  even  in  small  numbers  is  evident  from  the 
nomeroas  statements  bearing  upon  this  'point  to  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dices to  our  former  report.  The  members  of  the  Commission  can  all 
bear  testimony  also  to  this  fact  from  personal  observation.  The  brood 
of  a  single  female  will  migrate  and  even  cross  over  the  Bocky  Mountain 
Bange  without  other  associates,  and  during  the  flying  season,  on  almost 
any  clear,  warm  day,  more  or  less  may  be  seen  in  the  air  moving  with 
the  wind,  sometimes  so  few  and  scattering  that  only  here  one  and  there 
one  can  be  seen  far  up  toward  the  sun  by  the  flash  of  their  silvery 
wings,  appearing  Uke  floating  snow-flakes. 

A  much  stricter  discipline  (if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  them)- 
appears  to  prevail  in  the  swarms  which  come  from  the  permanent 
region  than  in  the  local  flights  within  the  temporary  area. 

We  have  assumed  throughout  our  discussion  of  their  flights  that  they 
move  only  with  the  wind  when  flying  in  swarms.  Although  there  are 
occasional  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  we  think  they  are  only  ap- 
parent, and  that  there  are  no  real  exceptions.  The  facts  ahready  given 
6how  so  conclusively  that  this  is  the  general  rule  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  present  further  proof  now,  though  we  may  have  something 
more  to  say  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  meteorological  influences  ou 
flights.  That  no  well-attested  instance  of  a  swarm  flying  directly  against 
the  wind  can  be  shown,  we  are  quite  confident;  but  that  they  can  and 
do  occasionally  vary  their  course  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  beating 
around  to  the  right  or  left,  is  certainly  true.  In  addition  to  the  one  or 
two  instances  mentioned  in  our  report,  we  add  the  following  from 
Bowles,^**^  who  appears  to  speak  from  personal  observation : 

I  have  seen  a  troop  of  locusts  pass  through  Malaga  and  enter  for  a  quarter  of  a 
leibgue  over  the  sea ;  but  when  the  people  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  disappear  and  be  drowned,  they  gave  a  sweep  toward  the  left,  flew 
straight  to  the  earth,  and  paused  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

The  following  from  our  correspondents  in  reference  to  the  movements 
of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locusts,  and  from  authors  in  reference  to  the 
swarms  of  the  Old  World,  wUl  probably  illustrate  their  method  of  move- 
ment in  masses  better  than  any  explanation  we  can  give. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Child,  who  acted  slb  local  observer  for 
us  at  Plattsmouth,  Kebr.,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  is  so 
interesting  that  we  give  it  in  full : 

Plattsmouth,  Cass  County,  Jwm  7, 1877. 

1867,  July  2. — General  south  to  north  direction  on  gentle  hreeze  (signal  office  nom- 
enolatore  of  winds)  from  south.  First  noticed  about  9  a.  m. ;  continued  on  the  3d  in, 
a  heayy  body,  as  also  on  the  4th,  until  3  p.  m.,  when  a  heavy  rain  of  1.60  inches  in  1^ 
hours  obscured  (T)  them.  A  very  few  were  found  on  the  ground  after  the  storm,  but 
not  .0001  of  what  were  seen  before  the  clouds  obscured  them.  What  became  of  them  t 
Frequent  observations  since  have  shown  that  when  flying  with  the  wind  which  brings 

wilntrodiu.,  &o.,  Uc 
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«  storm  fhey  aimply  disappear  from  view  as  the  oloads  obscure  the  sky.  But  if  a 
wind  adyerse  to  their  course  meets  them  they  come  down  in  large  numbers.  The  Sd, 
ddy  and  4thy  up  to  3  p.  m.,  were  nearly  or  quite  clear  and  wind  continued  soatherly. 

1868,  August  8, 10,  and  11. — ^Each  day  much  the  same  calm,  but  few  clouds  in  the 
forenoon,  and  immense  swarms  passing  from  south  to  north ;  but  each  day  firom  1  to  3 
p.  m.  a  northwest  to  north  wind  from  strong  to  fresh  brought  them  down  like  a  hail- 
«tonn. 

Many  memoranda  were  made  of  flights  and  arrivals  firom  1868  to  1875  too  lengthy 
to  copy,  bnt  all  to  this  general  effect :  They  were  invisible  when  passing  over-head 
until  near  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  or  in  the  afternoon  much  after  3  o'clock.  They  must  be 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  sun  to  be  visible,  and  the  sun  falling  below  this  angle  of 
some  45^  leaving  untold  myriads  of  them  in  the  air ;  yet  I  never  knew  them  to  comA  down 
4kfter  that  time  (unless  driven  down  by  an  adverse  wind).  Again  in  June,  1875,  from 
the  13th  to  the  24th,  on  every  day,  if  the  sun  shone  out,  they  were  passing  over,  bat 
none  were  seen  descending  at  night.  The  locust  rarely  moves  much  in  the  morning 
till  the  sun  warms  up  the  air  as  also  the  locust,  and  I  have  no  record  or  recoUeeticm 
of  their  rising  till  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.,  yet  the  mass  above  would  be  seen  by  or 
before  that  time  high  up  on  their  regular  course.  Such  immense  masses  could  not  de* 
scend  each  night  without  literally  covering  or  burying  the  ground. 

Does  the  main  army  continue  its  march  night  and  day,  only  dropping  a  few 
etragglers  as  they  become  too  weary  or  hungry  to  keep  up  T 

1  h.  August,  1868.~On  the  8th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  days  of  flight,  the  thermometer 
ranged  from  b7^  to  869, 

July,  1876. — ^From  the  13th  to  the  22d  the  maximum  tepiperature  was  from  70°  to 
S4P,  the  minimum  from  52°  to  66°. 

June  14  and  16. — ^The  flight  was  from  northeast  to  north  on  northerly  winds;  57°  to 
790. 

August  24  to  28.— Northeast  wind;  59°  to  86°. 

August  29. — ^Wind  south,  immense  numbers ;  74°  to  86°. 

I  do  not  think  they  rise  to  Join  the  crowd  above  (I  never  knew  them  to  rise  unless 
there  were  swarms  passins;  over  at  the  tlnic)  in  cloudy  weather.  Still,  when  in  regnlar 
flight  I  do  not  think  clouds  stop  them,  although  it  obscures  them  from  view.  Ab  the 
sun  has  appeared  through  broken  clouds  I  have  often  seen  them  passing,  while  when 
the  sun  was  obscured  they  were  invisible. 

1  a  and  0.  Invariably  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  be  its  force  more  or  less. 

1  0.  By  arranging  the  focal  distance  of  a  spy-glass  at  a  known  horizontal  distance, 
and  comparison  of  appearance,  and  size  of  locusts;  I  think  the  passing  swarms  are 
from  i  to  1  mile  high,  varying  at  times,  probably  seeking  currents  of  wind  of  greater 
or  less  velocity.  In  case  of  sudden  or  heavy  rains,  when  the  air  was  frill  of  them,  none 
of  consequence  came  down  with  the  rain.  It  seems  impossible  that  they  could  fly 
through  the  storm.  Do  they  rise  above  it  T  In  heavy  swarms  my  glasses  show  them  as 
dense  as  they  can  move  without  interference. 

The  extent  of  the  swarm  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  the  observer  can  only  see  a 
small  belt.  They  may  extend  Indefinitely  right  or  left.  During  the  flight  from  June 
15  to  25  of  1875, 1  telegraphed  east  and  west.  I  found  a  continuous  line  moving 
northward  of  110  miles,  and  then  somewhat  broken  40  miles  farther.  The  movements 
of  the  winds  for  flve  days  (15th  to  20th)  averaged  about  10  miles  per  hour;  and  the 
locust  evidently  moved  considerably  faster  than  the  wind,  at  least  15  miles  per  hour. 
The  swarm  I  estimated  at  firom  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile  deep.  It  seemed  like  pierc- 
ing the  milky- way  of  the  heavens;  my  glass  found  no  limits  to  them.  They  might 
have  been  a  mile  or  more  in  depth.  They  were  visible  firom  six  to  seven  hours  of  each 
of  the  successive  five  days,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  flight  was 
checked  during  the  whole  flve  days.  If  so,  the  army  in  the  line  of  advance  would  be 
120  hours  by  15  miles  per  hour = 1,800  miles  in  length,  and  say  at  even  110  mUes  in 
width,  an  area  of  198,600  miles!  and  then  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile  deep. 
This  is  utterly  incredible,  yot  how  can  wo  put  it  aside  ? 


DB.  child's  letter.  9& 

All  my  leoordfl  and  recolleotions  say  they  rise  to  depart  between  9  a.  m.  and  13  m.^ 
and  never  nnless  there  is  a  swann  in  motion  overhead. 

2  a.  June  13  to  15,  1868.— Towards  northwest  on  a  southeast  wind. 

1869,  JwM  20.-- After  a  four  days'  southerly  wind,  they  came  down  largely  on  a  north 
wind. 

1875,  June^  13  to  22. — ^The  air  was  full  of  them  every  day,  the  wind  generally  fron^ 
south  or  southeast.  The  locusts  went  with  it ;  two  short  changes  to  northeast  brought 
them  to  the  ground. 

JwM  24. — ^During  the  forenoon  the  wind  was  light  from  the  north,  and  loonsts  with 
it  (a  rare  case).  At  noon  full  calm,  and  progress  stopped.  They  circled  round  and 
round,  and  many  came  down. 

25tA  to  28tA.— Wind  southeast.    Locusts  on  it  to  northwest. 

JwM  14  oflnd  15, 1876. — To  the  southward  on  northerly  winds. 

Auguit  10.*-Ko  wind  and  no  general  course. 

AuguH  24  and  25. — ^Northwest  and  northeast  winds  brought  a  few. 

On  the  above  times  the  winds  were  generally  light,  from  five  to  ten  miles  per  hour* 
The  weather  fair,  of  course,  where  the  locusts  were  visible,  for  they  are  invisible  in* 
cloudy  weather. 

2  h.  The  temperature  at  the  time  of  rising  has  ranged  from  70^  to  90^.  Cold  or  cool 
weather  renders  them  sluggish. 

2  c  The  direction  always  corresponds  with  the  flocks  above,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
above.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  large  number  rise  at  once.  The  lower  air  will  be  very 
fbll  of  them,  but  at  least  four-fifths  of  them  rise,  take  long  horizontal  flights,  but 
seemingly  tmable  to  rise,  come  to  the  ground  again.  I  presume  they  have  to  make- 
several  attempts  before  they  succeed. 

Augtut  24, 1876. — ^I  first  noticed  them.  I  know  nothing  of  any  marching  or  travel- 
ing except  as  they  march  across  a  field  of  grain  or  other  food  and  leave  a  bare  plain^ 
behind  them.  When  on  the  wing  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  fiy  all  night.  Their 
movement  must  be  regulated  largely  by  the  wind  they  are  on,  and  this  they  out-travel^ 
according  to  my  observation. 

Yesterday,  July  22,  about  noon,  I  noticed  they  were  passing  over  in  very  large  num- 
bers; a  light  southerly  wind  blew  them  northward.  I  gave  my  entire  attention  to- 
them,  aud  watched  them,  assisted  with  a  spyglass.  The  swarm  was  of  great  depth, 
at  least  one-quarter  mile ;  how  wide  I  had  no  means  of  determining.  Through  some 
peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere,  probably  aided  by  a  lower  flight  than  usual  (the  bar- 
ometer indicated  fh>m  30.019  to  30.062  inches  pressure)  I  kept  them  in  view  until  after 
7  p.  m.  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of  numbers.  Careful  observations  in  the  even- 
ing, and  again  this  morning,  show  not  a  single  one  on  the  ground. 

At  8.30  this  morning  I  succeeded  in  getting  sight  of  them  again  overhead,  and  as- 
the  sun  rose  higher  developed  numbers  about  the  same  as  yesterday.  (Query:  was  the 
flight  continuous  through  the  night  T) 

For  several  years  I  have  observed  the  locust,  and  have  seen  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  it  is  very  sluggish  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  t.  e.,  on  the  earth.  It  does 
not  leave  its  perch,  roost,  or  bed  until  the  air  is  wanned  up  trojn  8  to  10  a.  m.  Sup- 
posing this  swarm  had  descended  somewhere ;  it  must  have  literally  morovthan  covered 
the  ground ;  yet,  in  violation  of  their  general  habit  of  late  rising,  hero  they  are  at 
8^  a.  m.  in  regular  flight  overhead.  The  thermometer  last  night  was  at  68°,  this  morn- 
ing at  7  a.  m.  at  64^.  A  minimum  thermometer  fell  during  the  night  to  55°,  altogether 
too  cool  for  them  to  have  risen  from  the  earth  to  recommence  their  flight  this  morning. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  if  cold  renders  the  locust  sluggish,  how  does  it  succeed  in  keep- 
ing on  its  way  in  the  upper  strata  of  air,  which  are  much  colder  than  that  on  the  earth  ? 
Does  its  action  develop  enough  heat  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  its  flight  T  When  met  by 
opposing  winds  I  have  seen  them  come  down  in  large  numbers,  but  by  common  con- 
sent to  descend  ea  nuu$e  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.    I  see  no  way  to  avoid  the  conolur 

elusion  that  they  fly  all  night. 

A.  L.  CHILD,  M.  D. 
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When  flying  high  in  the  air,  old  locusts  always  go  direot  with  the  wind,  but  often 
beat  np  against  the  wind  or  at  some  angle  of  it  by  short  flights  near  the  soifiEMse.  In 
1865,  Joly  13,  a  large  caravan  passed  across  my  claim,  going  west  in  the  teeth  of  a 
«trong  northwest  wind.  The  advance  was  two  days  ahead  of  the  rear  guard,  and  be- 
tween them  there  was  at  least  a  grasshopper  to  the  square  inch  all  the  way  and  all  the 
time.  I  do  not  think  they  went  quite  a  mile  an  hour,  and  they  eat  all  in  their  way 
and  left  the  country  as  soon  as  the  wind  changed  to  the  southeast.  They  had  been 
hatched  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Redwood  and  eaten  it  clean,  and  started  west  Ibr 
food,  and  pressed  on  as  fast  as  the  winds  would  admit ;  and  when  they  could  not  fly  in 
the  usual  way  they  flew  as  far  as  they  could  and  then  flew  again,  feeding  as  they  went. 
The  same  swarm  of  locusts  will  fly  in  every  direction,  short  flights.  I  have  most  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  have  flown  from  the  north  part  of  Lyon  County  to  Lake 
Benton — say  40  mUes — ^in  one  day,  and  returned  to  the  central  part  of  Lyon  County 
the  third  day,  and,  after  remaining  a  day  or  two,  gone  east  and  not  returned. 

They  do  not  fly  high  in  cloudy  weather,  but  will  go  from  one  wheat-fleld  to  another. 
Do  not  fly  high  in  hard  winds,  and  never  are  seen  flying  except  between  8  a.  m.  and? 
p.  m.,  generally  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  If  they  fly  nights  no  one  knows  it.  If  they 
go  to  roost  they  are  in  the  same  spot  the  next  morning,  and  do  not  move  untU  they 
breakfast  and  the  dew  is  all  off.  They  only  float  with  the  wind  when  flying  high,  and 
go  Just  as  fast  as  the  wind  blows.  With  a  strong  glass  I  can  plainly  see  loousts  and 
-oottonwood  seeds  flying  together,  and  they  keep  the  same  rate  of  progress ;  bat  the 
loousts  will  leave  the  oottonwood  seeds  to  the  right  and  left  and  go  below  and  aboTe 
them,  showing  that  they  make  use  of  their  wings  to  keep  up  and  gyrate  in  flying ;  but  I 
think  they  propel  ahead  none  at  all  after  they  get  high,  but  fly  forward  and  upward 
very  fut  when  rising  from  the  ground  to  fly  away  or  for  short  flights. 

As  to  how  far  they  fly  I  have  no  reliable  data  nor  much  basis  for  an  opinion.  Bat 
we  can,  at  least,  judge  pretty  certainly  at  the  age  of  a  locust ;  for  a  locust  breeds  bat 
•once,  never  couples  until  it  has  flown,  but  does  directly  after,  doing  his  courting  flying, . 
and  does  not  live  long  after  it  lays  its  eggs.  So  we  can  Judge  by  their  age  in  what 
latitude  they  hatched,  and  by  that  give  a  good  guess  how  far  they  have  traveled.  Now, 
those  that  came  here  in  1873,  June  17,  began  to  couple  as  soon  as  they  lit.  They 
hatched  and  came  to  the  winged  state  far  south  of  this,  and  came  here  pretty  rapidly. 
Last  summer  flights  came  here  in  August  (I  cannot  flx  date)  and  b^an  to  couple  as 
soon  as  they  alighted.  We  could  trace  them  back  by  telegraph  as  far  as  Manitoba. 
I  believe  they  came  from  Saskatchewan  Valley  and  hatched  after  the  middle  ofJxuiQ, 
1  think  they  fly  above  the  limits  of  human  or  telescopic  vision  in  1ongJoumeyS|  and,  it 
may  be,  day  and  night  for  a  thousand  miles. — [D.  F.  Weymouth. 

Mr.  Weymouth  evidently  speaks  of  a  movement  on  foot  where  he  says 
"they  went  west  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  northwest  wind.'^ 

Mr.  G.  S.  Goddington,  of  Dell  Eapids,  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota,  in 
his  letter  of  December  10, 1877,  published  in  the  appendix  of  our  flirst 
report,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  singular  movement  observed 
by  him: 

The  immense  swarms,  of  which  I  had  Just  kept  in  advance  on  the  route  from  Bed- 
wood  Falls,  came  rolling  over  the  country.  The  word  **  rolling  "  seems  to  express  the 
appearance  of  the  movement.  The  movement  of  the  mass  seemed  like  a  great  roUer 
moving  over  the  ground.  They  would  drop  and  rise,  make  a  curved  flight,  and  drop 
again. 

We  can  understand  this  if  we  imagine  an  immense  swarm  moving 
along  the  ground  by  short  flights,  those  behind  flying  over  to  the  front 
and  alighting,  the  next  tier  or  portion,  which  would  now  be  behind,  mov- 
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ing  forward  in  the  same  way ;  a  moyement  which  the  writer  of  this  chai>- 
ter  has  observed  on  a  small  scale. 
Denon/®  speaking  of  a  flight  he  observed,  says: 

Informatiozi  was  brought  that  the  plain  was  covered  with  birds,  which  traveled  in 
close  phalanxes  and  descended  from  the  east  to  the  west.  From  a  distance  they  actually 
saw  l^t  the  fields  seemed  to  roll  along  the  plain  in  the  direction  mentioned.  Instead 
of  birds,  they  found  a  cloud  of  locusts,  who  only  skimmed  along  the  land,  stopping  at 
every  blade  of  com  to  devour  it  and  then  flying  to  fresh  prey. 

The  following  description  of  their  movement  by  the  traveler  Anders- 
son  is  worth  repeating  ^^ : 

The  several  columns  that  crossed  our  path  in  the  course  of  the  day  must  each  hare 
been  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  The  noise  of  their  wings  was  very  great, 
not  unlike  that  caused  by  a  gale  of  wind  whistling  through  the  shrouds  of  a  ship  at 
anchor.  It  was  interesting  to  witness  at  a  distance  the  various  shapes  and  forms  that 
these  columns  assumed,  more  especially  when  crossing  mountain  ranges.  At  one  tim« 
they  would  rise  abruptly  in  a  compact  body,  as  if  propeUed  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind; 
then,  suddenly  sinking,  they  would  disperse  into  smaUer  battalions,  not  unlike  vapois 
floating  about  a  hillside  at  early  mom,  and  when  slightly  agitated  by  the  breese ;  or 
they  would  resemble  huge  columns  of  sand  or  smoke,  changing  every  minute  their 
shape  and  evolutions. 

During  their  flight  numbers  were  constantly  alighting ;  an  action  which  has  not 
inaptly  been  compared  to  the  falling  of  large  snowflakes. 

The  Italian  anthor  Lncretiis,  firom  whose  paper  we  have  already  Are- 
qnently  qnoted,  makes  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  fheir 
movements: 

Upon  the  emigration  of  locusts,  certain  circumstances,  as  common  as  they  are  un- 
heeded, merit  the  attention  of  the  observer.  Their  flight  is  more  certain,  and  at  a 
greater  altitude,  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  of  a  heated  temperature,  and  the  air 
clear  and  calm  (f ).  On  the  other  hand,  whem  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  mist  or 
with  rain,  or  pervaded  by  a  chilly  element,  or  even  about  the  rising  or  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  they  move  niore  slowly,  exhibiting  a  certain  rigidity,  moving  their  wings  with 
difficulty,  and  not  rising  to  any  great  height.  And  when  they  attempt  to  continue 
their  raids  in  a  rainy  season,  or  one  tending  to  cold,  they  begin  by  agitating  their 
wings  and  exerting  all  their  strength  to  rise;  but  not  finding  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion to  sustain  a  long  journey,  they  at  first  droop,  and  then  fall  precipitately  to  the 
ground,  and  are  compelled  to  continue  their  Journey  on  foot. 

Bowles,^^  who  believes  the  chief  cause  of  their  migration  is  the  flight 
of  the  females  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  the  males,  says : 

In  their  efforts  to  escape  they  begin  to  rise  little  by  little  into  the  air,  and  finaUy  to 
the  height  of  400  or  500  feet,  forming  a  cloud  which  intercepts  the  rays  of  the  son. 
The  clear  and  serene  sky  of  Spain  is  obscured  and  becomes  in  the  midst  of  summer 
more  dark  and  gloomy  than  that  of  Germany  in  spring.  The  rustling  of  so  many  mill* 
ions  of  wings  forms  a  dull  roar  similar  to  that  which  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  produces 
in  a  forest  fnU  of  leafy  trees.  The  route  which  the  first  formidable  swarm  takes  always 
follows  the  wind,  and  this  first  flight  is  usually  prolonged  about  two  leagues,  but  if 
the  weather  is  calm  and  serene  the  length  of  their  flight  is  less.  In  these  fatal  pauMa 
the  locusts  commit  the  most  frightful  ravages.  By  their  exquisite  sensibility  to  odoBi 
they  scent  from  a  great  height  in  the  air  a  fleld  of  grain  or  a  garden.  I  have  seen 
thenvtum  from  the  course  of  their  march  more  than  a  half  a  league  obliquely  to  do* 

1"  TxaYols  in  Upper  and  Lower  Bgypt^  Kng.  Traoa. 

i«  Lake  Kgaml,  282. 

i**Iiitrodazioiie  alia  Storia  Nat  et  G^g.,  flftica  Spagna,  T.  2,  pp.  1-24. 
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Btcoy  a  field  of  gndn,  and  after  they  had  deyonred  it,  rise  again  and  resame  their  fixii 
direction  which  they  had  left. 

The  species  here  alladed  to  is  OaloptentM  itaUcnu. 
Lallemant  (I.  o.)  says^  in  reference  to  the  Algerine  species  {A.  peregri- 
niim)y  that — 

By  striking  their  wings  one  against  another  they  produce  a  lond  noise  resemhling 
that  of  a  swarm  of  bees  when  heard  at  a  distance.  Gifted  with  a  yery  strong  flight, 
and  above  all  fSftvored  by  the  wind,  the  loonsts  are  able  to  pass  over  considerable  dis- 
tances without  repose.  Indeed  they  have  been  encountered  more  than  60  leagues  at 
sea,  even  at  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  hotter  the  sun  the 
stronger  and  more  rapid  is  their  flight. 

He  also  states  farther,  that  if  the  Sirocco  blows  and  is  strong  they  ap- 
pear to  accomplish  a  journey ^of  20  leagues  in  a  single  day,  flying  fre- 
quently at  a  very  great  height. 

The  noise  made  by  the  locusts  of  the  Old  World  during  flight  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  travelers.  In  addition  to  what  is  already  men- 
tioned on  this  subject,  we  may  add  that  Kiebuhr  says  that  ^^  the  noise 
they  make  in  fl3nbQg  is  frightful  and  stunning,  like  that  of  a  water&ll." 
But  so  far  only  one  correspondent  has  mentioned  anything  of  the  kind 
in  reference  to  our  Western  locust. 

5.  FLIGHTS  AT  NIGHT. 

That  as  a  general  rule  swarms  alight  as  night  approaches,  and  wait 
in  the  morning  until  the  dew  is  off  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  felt 
before  starting  again  upon  their  journey,  is  so  well  established  in  refer- 
ence to  locusts  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  need  no  proof  here.  But 
that  this  rule  ha^  its  exceptions  we  asserted  in  our  former  rei)ort  and 
gave  theresomereasonsfor  entertaining  this  belief.  Furtherinvestigation 
of  this  i)oint  has  served  not  only  to  conflrm  this  opinion,  but  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  the  exceptions  are  much  more  numerous  than  we  then 
8upx>osed.  This  fact  and  the  strong  probability,  or,  as  we  think  we  may 
say,  certainty,  that  swarms  frequently  are  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  in- 
visible in  daytime,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  locust  movements.  We  should  therefore  be  led  to  this 
belief  even  if  we  had  no  direct  testimony  on  these  x>oints. 

As  we  have  heretofore  seen,  the  question  of  flights  at  night  was  a 
subject  of  discussion  even  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  held  the  affirma- 
tive in  opposition  to  some  authors  who  asserted  that  they  were  unable 
to  fly  at  night  on  account  of  the  cold.  This  author  attempted  to  prove 
his  position,  not  by  any  actual  observations  on  the  point  made  by  him- 
self or  others,  but  from  the  supposed  fact  that  locusts  passed  over  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  hence,  on  account  of  the 
time  required,  must  necessarily  fly  at  night.  That  he  was  mistaken  in 
reference  to  the  case  cited  as  proof  we  have  already  shown,  yet  we  think 
he  was  correct  in  his  conclusion. 

So  febr  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  this  question  has  received 
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bat  little  attention  from  European  natoralists,  although  so  important  in 
explaining  some  facts  in  reference  to  locust  movements. 

Kohl  ^^  says  that  they  fly  in  the  night  on  their  native  southern  steppes 
in  July  and  August,  but  not  later  than  12  o'clock,  and  in  warm,  clear 
nights  when  it  is  light.  Demole  denies  this,  and  asserts  that  they  fly 
only  during  the  day,  remaining  at  rest  at  night.  But  the  facts  given 
in  our  former  report,  and  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Child,  quotM 
above,  are  corroborated  by  the  following  direct  testimony  of  Captain 
Frankland:^*  • 

The  passage  of  these  animals  Ixksted  during  many  days,  and  at  night  as  they  crossed 
over  the  disk  of  the  moon,  by  reflecting  the  light  as  they  shot  across  the  face  of  the 
planet,  they  resembled  so  many  flakes  of  snow  or  almost  as  many  shooting  stars.  The 
heat  of  the  weather  at  this  period,  87°,  was  so  intense  that  dnring  the  night  I  was 
obliged  to  sleep  with  my  window  open,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  lo- 
custs used  to  tumble  into  my  room  and  upon  my  musquito-curtains,  and  by  hopping 
about  the  floor  and  creeping  into  my  bed  generally  annoyed  me  extremely. 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  general  habit  of  locusts  to  alight  in  the  even- 
ing and  resume  their  journey  next  day  after  sunrise,  if  the  wind  is  ia- 
Yorable,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  observing  them  at  night,  even 
when  the  moon  is  shining,  have  led  to  the  general  impression  that  there 
are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

In  the  data  obtained  by  us  in  1877  we  found  repeated  statements  by 
our  correspondents  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  locusts  in  the  morning 
in  localities  where  none  had  been  seen  the  day  before. 

There  were  also  several  accounts  of  swarms  seen  flying  over  localities  in 
continuous  streams  for  several  days  during  the  entire  day,  butnonealight- 
ing.  It  was  impossible  to  account  for  these  and  some  other  facts,  too  well 
attested  to  be  doubted,  without  supposing  the  swarms  continued  their 
flights  during  the  night.  Starting  with  this  clue,  we  sought  for  all  the 
information  we  could  obtain  bearing  on  this  subject.  This,  so  far  as  re- 
ceived at  the  time  our  flrst  report  was  published,  was  then  given.  Since 
then  a  somewhat  thorough  examination  of  the  locust  literature  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  statements  of  travelers  in  other  countries  who  note 
their  observations  of  the  locusts,  although  bringing  to  light  but  few  pos- 
itive statements,  such  as  that  given  above  by  Captain  Frankland,  has 
convinced  us,  as  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  flights  of  V.  »pretus  did, 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  locusts  to  fly  at  night  when  the  weather 
is  quite  warm  and  the  wind  favorable.  It  is  x>ossible  they  prefer  iflghts 
when  the  moon  shines,  but  we  do  not  think  they  are  confined  to  these ; 
the  warmth  and  wind  being  the  influencing  conditions.  Certainly 
this  i)oint,  as  Pliny  seems  to  have  been  aware,  is  an  important  item  in 
determining  the  possible  distance  to  which  single  flights  may  extend. 
Flying  two  days  and  one  night,  say  thirty  hours,  with  a  moderate  wind, 
moving  15  miles  an  hour,  will  carry  them  450  miles. 

n*Beisen  In  S&dnusland,  ill,  103.  ^Lwt.  eiL 
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6.  THE  HEIGHT  AT  WHICH  SWARMS  MOVE. 

lu  studying  the  flights  of  (7.  spretus  over  the  temporary  region  certwi 
facts,  as  the  sadden  appearance  of  swarms  in  the  afternoon  of  bright, 
clear  days  at  certain  points,  when  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of 
them  over  the  snrronnding  area;  and  large  swarms  departing  &om  one 
section  in  a  certain  direction  over  a  well-settled  aiea,  though  nothing 
could  be  seen  or  heard  of  them  in  that  direction,  &c.,  led  us  to  investigate 
this  subject  also  with  Special  care,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  this  was 
to  be  accounted  for. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  other  possible  solution  of  the  problem  than 
that  the  swarms  flew  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight. 

Observations  of  flying  swarms  soon  made  it  apparent  that  although, 
when  seen  at  some  distance  approaching  and  flying  rather  low,  the 
swarm  is  observed  as  a  mass  resembling  a  cloud,  yet  when  passing  over- 
head the  locusts  are  seen  only  as  individucUs.  This  fact  rendered  it  ev- 
ident that  the  height  at  which  it  was  possible  to  see  them  was  much 
less  than  would  generally  be  supposed  from  the  descriptions  of  locust 
flights  given  by  travelers  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  also  probabl^  that  what 
is  said  here  in  reference  to  the  invisibility  of  swarms  of  Bocky  Mount- 
ain locusts  is  not  fully  applicable  to  swarms  of  the  larger  Oriental  spe- 
cies. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  any  exactitude  the  height  of 
swarms  even  when  visible,  as  they  do  not  move  in  broad  sheets,  as  many 
who  have  never  observed  a  flight  imagine,  nor  are  they  generally  in  a 
compact  body  whose  boundary  is  well  defined,  forming  a  clear  line,  bat 
more  like  a  vast  body  of  fleecy  clouds,  or,  still  more  correctly,  a  cloud  of 
snow  flakes,  often  having  a  depth  that  reaches  from  comparatively  near 
the  ground  to  a  height  that  bafQes  the  keenest  eye  to  distinguish  the 
insects  in  the  upper  stratum.  Professor  Aughey  has  made  some  at- 
tempts at  measuring  the  height  of  swarms,  and  in  some  instances  has 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  pretty  correctly  the  elevation  above  the  sur- 
face, and  also  the  depth  of  the  swarm.  But  the  only  important  question 
to  be  decided  in  reference  to  this  point  is,  whether  they  can  and  do  fly 
at  an  elevation  so  great  as  to  carry  the  entire  swarm  out  of  view  on  a 
clear  day. 

The  facts  already  mentioned,  which  could  be  accounted  for  iu  no  other 
way,  and  which  were  of  repeated  occurrence,  render  this  not  only  highly 
probable,  but  almost  certain,  and  we  would  be  justified  in  assuming  the 
affirmative  even  if  we  had  no  other  evidence. 

But,  as  stated  in  our  former  report,  the  strongest  evidence  in  £& vor  of 
the  view  that  they  do  often  fly  at  an  elevation  above  the  plains  of  the 
border  States  which  renders  them  entirely  beyond  the  natural  visipn,  ia, 
the  fEfcct  that  they  can  fly  at  that  height.  That  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  cranes  and  wild  geese  to  fly  north  and  south  along  the  Mississippi 
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at  a  height  which  carries  them  entirely  oat  of  view  is  well  known, 
their  notes  can  frequently  be  heard  overhead  when  the  eye  searches  in 
vain  for  them.  At  what  elevation  these  move  it  is  impossible  to  tell, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  is  much,  if  any,  over  two  miles ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  supx>ose  that  a  height  which  would  render  them  invisible 
would  render  a  swarm  of  locusts  invisible  when  passing  overhead,  as  the 
latter,  as  before  stated,  are  seen,  not  as  a  mass,  but  as  individuals. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Byers,**'  that  while  on  Long's  Peak  he  observed 
swarms  flying  over  as  high  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  that  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam to  the  same  effect,  show  very  conclusively  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  fly  as  much  above  the  reach  of  the  natural  eye  as  the  tops  of 
Long's  and  Parry's  Peaks  are  above  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska — 
about  10,000  feet.  The  writer  has  taken  specimens  on  the  very  summit 
of  Pike's  Peak,  brought  down,  probably,  by  a  preceding  shower  of  rain, 
yet  no  swarm  had  been  noticed  passing  over  by  the  Signal  Service  offt- 
cer  in  charge  of  the  station.  The  Signal  Service  officer  at  Bismarck 
states  that  with  a  glass  he  observed  a  swarm  on  one  occasion  flying 
above  the  clouds. 

The  careful  and  interesting  observations  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Child,  of  Platts- 
mouth,  iNebr.,  whose  letter  has  already  been  quoted,  appear  to  settle 
this  point  beyond  dispute ;  and  although  we  have  other  evidence  point- 
ing to  the  same  conclusion,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  present  it.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  as  a  general  rule  swarms  of  0.  sprettis  are  not 
visible  to  the  natural  eye  at  a  height  of  more  tha.n  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  plains  of  the  temporary  region ;  that  in  their  long 
flights,  when  invading  and  returning,  they  not  only  often,  but  probably 
generally,  fly,  during  part  of  the  distance  traversed,  so  high  as  to  be  out 
of  sight,  and  that  sometimes  they  pass  above  the  lower  and  rain  clouds, 
though  as  a  general  rule  it  is  only  during  clear  weather,  when  the  sky  is 
cloudless,  that  they  fly. 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  conclusions,  they,  together  with  the  £a«ct  that 
the  locusts  also  occasionally  fly  at  night,  will  enable  us  to  understand 
why  it  is  so  difficult  to  trace  the  flight  of  a  swarm,  and  will  also  serve 
as  an  explanation  of  much  of  the  mystery  that  has  surrounded  their 
movements. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  question  should  have  been  overlooked 
by  European  entomologists,  when  it  would  have  sufficed  as  an  explana* 
tion  of  some  of  the  points  long  in  controv^sy. 

K5ppen '"  says : 

« 

The  height  of  the  flight  is  quite  rariable ;  they  direct  themaelTes  aoooiding  to  the 
wind  and  weather,  and  may  vary  daring  the  continoation  of  the  flight.  I  observed 
the  flight  of  locnsts  soon  after  their  last  moult ;  it  was  in  the  evening  and  on  a  mod- 
erate west  wind ;  they  mostly  flew  at  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet ;  single  individuals  only 
itaaebed  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet. 

9 
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Yersin  '**  gives  40  or  50  feet  as  the  height.  Kohl^  says  that  in  fine 
warm  weather  the  locusts  fly  very  high,  from  20  to  30  fathoms  (150  U> 
200  feet) ;  .but  in  cloudy  weather  they  fly  much  lower,  scarcely  a  fathom 
high.  These  statements  evidently  apply  only  to  short  local  flights^ 
as  these  writers  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  P.  migratoriusy  of 
which  they  are  speaking,  frequently  passes  over  extensive  mountain 
ranges  covered  with  forests,  which  would  of  necessity  require  a  greater 
elevation  than  that  given.  Bowles*®^  says  that  G.  italictis^  when  start- 
ing on  a  flight  in  swarms,  gradually  rises  to  the  height  of  400  or  500 
feet 

As  the  elevation  given  by  these  writers  is  so  far  below  that  at  which 
swarms  of  C  spretus  attain  in  a  general  movement,  we  presume  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ascertain  the  greatest  height  reached. 

7.  OTHER  FACTS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  FLIGHT. 

As  stated  in  our  former  report,  flights  in  different  directions  at  the 
same  time  and  place  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  have  been  oc- 
casionally observed  in  the  case  of  C,  spretus.  These  are  always  one  above 
the  other  and  in  different  air  currents,  sometimes  in  directly  opposite 
directions,  sometimes  one  column  crossing  the  other  obliquely.  The  in- 
stances mentioned  in  our  first  report  are  the  only  ones  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge. 

Whether  a  swarm  ever,  by  ascending  or  descending  into  a  different 
current  of  air,  changes  its  course  without  alighting,  is  a  question  as  yet 
undecided.  From  their  well-known  habit  of  usually  coming  down  to  the 
ground  whenever  met  by  an  opposing  current,  we  would  suppose  such 
a  case  very  rarely  if  ever  occurs.  Professor  Aughey  noticed  in  one  in- 
stance where  two  swarms  were  moving  in  opposite  directions,  that  some 
from  the  upper  column  dropped  into  the  lower,  where,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  others,  but  doubt- 
less were  borne  along  by  the  current  in  the  direction  this  column  was 
moving. 

There  are  some  other  points  relating  to  flight  which  might  properly 
be  mentioned  here,  but  as  they  have  some  connection  with  meteorolog- 
ical conditions  we  will  defer  mentioning  them  until  we  have  discussed 
the  bearing  of  meteorological  influences  on  the  migrations  of  locusts. 

But  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  included  in  a  separate  chapter; 
hence  all  points  inseparably  connected  therewith  will  be  included  in  that 
chapter.  We  will  therefore  pass  to  the  other  divisions  of  our  subject^ 
referring  to  the  chapter  on  meteorology  as  may  be  necessary  a8  though 
it  had  been  introduced  at  this  point  in  our  discussion. 

Supposed  tendency  of  swarms  approaching  the  sea  to  drive  onward  ani 
fall  into  it — In  the  preceding  portion  of  this  chapter  relating  to  locusit 
flights  in  other  countries,  the  rea<ler  will  observe  frequent  mention  of 
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-swarms  plunging  into  the  sea,  often  in  such  immense  numbers  that  when 
thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  waves  the  stench  arising  from  their  decay 
produced  epidemical  diseases  among  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  vi- 
cinity. We  might  add  numerous  other  instances  of  a  like  character,  but 
this  is  unnecessary,  as  our  object  at  present  is  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  and  suggest  a  possible  explanation  which  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 
Koppen*"®  says: 

The  abundance  of  such  instances  has  led  many  to  believe  that  they  faU  into  the  sea 
not  £rom  an  external  cause,  but  from  an  inner  propensity.  Thus,  says  Erichson,  *^  It 
is  weU  known  that  the  locusts  gladly  draw  toward  the  sea  and  there  become  the  spoil 
of  the  waves.  It  seems  also  that  a  hidden  instinct  drives  these  animals  into  this  ele- 
ment, which  thus  in  great  masses  are  destroyed." 

He  looks  upon  this  opinion  as  somewhat  hypothetical,  but  remarks 
that  it  is  nevertheless  not  without  its  pai*allel  among  insects,  of  which 
Anisoplia  austri€u:a  presents  an  example. 

Darwin's  explanation,  as  given  by  this  author,  is,  that  the  insects, 
searching  in  vain  for  shelter  of  tree  or  hill,  are  driven  by  a  land-wind 
into  the  sea;  an  explanation  which  Koppen  thinks  the  most  satisfactory, 
as  it  suits  well  the  treeless  and  hill-less  steppes  of  Southern  Russia. 

If  we  can  judge  correctly  in  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  other 
locusts  by  what  we  know  of  0.  spretus^  we  should  decide  unhesitatingly 
against  the  idea  that  the  locusts  have  any  propensity  to  plunge  into 
the  water;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  they  avoid,  as  a  rule,  flying 
•over  it,  and  only  do  so  when  driven  by  strong  winds  or  by  excessive 
Jiunger. 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  meteorological  influences, 
and  as  indicated  in  our  First  Eeport,  ^^  a  sudden  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  tendency  to  bring  down  a  fly- 
ing swarm.  Whether  the  amount  of  moisture  over  a  large  body  of 
water  caused  by  evaporation,  and  the  difference  in  temperature,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  parched,  barren,  bordering 
lands,  would  be  sufficient  to  sensibly  aftect  the  locusts  may  be  .doubted; 
but,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  hardiness,  they  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Facts  already  given, 
as  the  case  mentioned  by  Bowles,  where  a  swarm  varied  its  course  in 
order  to  return  to  land ;  the  similar  circumstance  mentioned  in  reference 
to  the  flights  in  Australia,  and  others  of  a  like  character  which  might 
be  quoted,  show  an  evident  desire  to  avoid  the  danger  of  falling  into  the 
water  where  the  danger  is  perceived  and  tliere  is  any  chance  of  avoiding  it 
A  strong  confirmation  of  this  fact  in  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  0. 
^pretuB  is,  .that  in  their  approach  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  in  their  flights 
southward  through  Texas  they  have  always  stopped  a  few  miles  from 
tbe  shore.  It  was  reported  at  one  time  that  swarms  had  been  observed 
l^assiBg  on  to  the  Gulf,  but  careful  inquiry  has  not  only  failed  to  confirm 
this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  indicate  that  no  such  case  has  been  known. 

■"Heoach.  Sod-Ross..  40.  mPnge  182. 
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Bat  0D6  well-attested  case  of  locasts  or  grasshoppers  being  driven  into 
the  waters  of  a  galf  or  lake  in  this  country,  except  instances  where 
swarms  have  fallen  into  Salt  Lake,  is  known.  This  occurred  in  Augast 
of  1879.  A  vast  number  of  C.  femur  rvbrwm  were  observed  floating  in 
Lake  Michigan,  between  Bacine  and  Waukegan.  So  numerous  were  they 
that  myriads  were  cast  ashore  by  the  waves  in  winrows  along  the  beadi. 
A  hundred  specimens  of  these,  collected  by  the  well-known  naturalist 
Dr.  Hoy,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas,  were  all  of  the  si)ecies  named.  These 
were  cast  into  the  lake  by  the  severe  wind-storm  of  the  day  preceding 
that  on  which  they  were  observed. 

The  writer  of  this  chapter,  after  a  careful  examination  of  aU  the  ac- 
counts he  could  find  of  locust  swarms  actually  observed  falling  into  the  sea, 
is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  very  general,  if  not  an  almost  universal 
rule,  they  are  driven  against  their  will  by  severe  wind.  The  chief  ex- 
ceptions, if  there  are  any,  appear  to  be  where  they  attempt  to  cross  over 
large  bodies  of  water,  as  to  the  Canary  Islands,  from  the  African  shore. 
In  such  cases  their  coming  down  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  laws  governing  their  flights,  witii- 
out  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  abnormal  propensity  heretofore 
mentioned.  It  may  be  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  temx>erature 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  already  suggested.  It  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  meeting  an  adverse  current  of  air,  or  that  the  current  on  which 
they  are  borne  is  fading  out. 

Eirby  and  Spence  record  an  example  of  the  great  flying  power  of  the 
locust.  The  ship  G^rgia,  which  sailed  fh)m  Lisbon  to  Havana  with  a 
light  wind  from  the  southeast,  found  itself  on  the  21st  of  November,  1811, 
at  a  distance  of  200  English  miles  from  the  Ganarian  Islands,  the  near- 
est land;  suddenly  there  came  on  a  calm,  a  light  breeze  rose  from  the 
northwest,  and  at  the  same  time  there  fell  from  the  clouds  a  countless 
multitude  of  great  locusts,  so  that  they  covered  the  deck,  the  masts,  and 
every  part  of  the  ship  on  which  they  could  alight.  They  appeared  not 
in  the  least  tired,  but  sprang,  on  the  contrary,  qnicklySip  when  it  was 
sought  to  catch  them,  and  tried  to  escape.  The  calm  or  a  very  light 
breeze  lasted  a  full  hour,  and  during  this  time  a  shower  continued  fall- 
ing upon  and  around  the  vessel.*^  Otto  von  Kotzebue  observes,  in  his 
Voyage  round  the  World,  that  the  course  from  Plymouth  to  Teneriffe  hav- 
ing been  very  long,  protracted  by  many  calms,  only  one  noteworthy  cir- 
cumstance struck  him,  namely,  a  vast  multitude  of  locusts,  with  which 
the  sea  was  covered  for  many  miles.*^ 

It  is  possible  that  these  voyagers,  possessing  such  keen  eyes,  in  search- 
ing out  the  green  fields  of  the  plains,  are  deceived  by  the  dark  green  hue 
of  the  sea.    Aeronauts  could  possibly  enlighten  us  on  this  x>oint. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Koppen,  after  showing,  as  he  does,  that 
locusts  avoid  wooded  and  mountain  regions,  should  accept  Darwin's  ex- 

**lDtzodaction  to  Entomology,  Oken's  Edn.,  toI.  i,  p»  24(K. 
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planation  as  the  most  satis&ctory.  Our  native  species,  instead  of  seek- 
ing  Ibrests  as  a  place  of  shelter,  appear  to  avoid  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. 

Darwin's  theory  is  undoubtedly  contradicted  by  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  migratory  species. 

8.  THE  CAUSES  OF  MiaBATION. 

As  stated  in  our  First  Beport,'^  '<  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
influences  bearing  on  migration  fall  into  two  distinct  categories,  viz, 
remote  or  general,  and  immediate  or  special."  We  shall  therefore  briefly 
consider  the  two  classes  separately.  ^ 

a.  Bemote  causes.^Why  one  species  of  insect  should  at  certain  times 
develop  in  immense  numbers  and  migrate,  while  another  closely  allied 
species,  inhabiting  the  same  locality,  and  to  all  appearance  subject  to 
the  same  influences,  never  increases  to  the  same  extent  and  never  exhib- 
its a  disposition  to  migrate,  is  a  question  which  has  long  puzzled  ento- 
mologists. 

If  entomologists  are  asked  why  locusts  migrate,  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  will  probably  answer,  "On  account  of  exoeseive numbers.^ 
We  might  press  the  inquiry  farther  and  ask  why  they  develop  in  such 
excessive  numbers.  But  we  propose,  at  present,  to  seek  for  the  remote 
causes  by  another  road,  as  the  attempt  to  press  back  the  inquiry  step 
by  step  would  lead  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  biological  questions  whicb  we 
have  no  occasion  to  enter  upon  at  this  time. 

A  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  of  this  question  would  carry 
us  back  Into  the  last  geological  changes  of  the  earth's  surface;  but  this 
we  have  not  the  time  to  undertake  if  we  felt  qualified  to  do  so,  which 
we  by  no  means  claim. 

As  we  have  heretofore  shown,  migratory  locusts  are  found  only  in  tree- 
less,  dry,  and  more,  or  less  barren  regions,  and,  as  a  very  general  rule, 
their  breeding  grounds  are  in  areas  or  plateaus  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. The  native  home,  for  example,  of  P.  migratoriuSy  apx>ears  to  have 
been  the  steppes  of  Southern  Siberia  and  Tartary.  A.  peregrinum  has 
its  points  of  greatest  development  in  Central  Arabia  and  the  dry,  ele- 
vated table-lauds  of  Northern  Africa  5  A.  paranense^  in  the  higher  bar- 
ren plateaus  of  Argentine  Eepublic;  and  C.  spretuSj  in  the  high,  barren 
regions  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  the  elevated  plains  of  Montana, 
Western  Dakota,  and  British  America.  The  marked  characteristics  of 
all  these  regions  are,  absence  of  forests,  more  than  ordinary  dryness,  and 
rarefieil  air.    Keferstein  remarks  that — 

A  dry,  warm,  uncnltivated,  treeless  plain,  where  the  brood  can  be  deposited  un- 
distorbed  and  left  to  grow  up,  is  especially  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  locast, 
and  in  such  districtfi  of  country  the  locust  plague  appears  most  frequently  and  regu- 

«»P«ge  24D. 
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larly ;  this  is  especially  found  in  the  district  lying  between  the  Libyan  Desert  and 
Iran,  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs ;  in  Arabistan,  shut  in  by  its  adjacent 
States,  and,  in  a  broader  sense,  with  the  regions  of  the  Jordan  and  Euphrates  south- 
ward toward  Jemen. 

As  a  fhrther  evidence  that  all  these  conditions  are  necessary  to  their 
excessive  increase  and  the  development  of  the  migratory  instinct,  it  ia 
found  that  P.  migratorius  is  unable  to  maintain  continued  existence  in 
Germany  or  Poland;  and  that  0.  spretus  cannot  remain  permanent  on 
the  prairies  of  Texas,  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  portion 
of  the  area  we  have  denominated  the  ^<  temporary  region."  The  same 
thing  is  also  doubtless  true  in  reference  to  the  other  migratory  species. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  more  than  ordinarily  dry  and  rarefied 
air  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  migratory  instinct ;  at  least 
we  are  justified  by  the  facts  in  assuming  this.  If  it  is  argued  that  this 
condition  is  necessary  to  their  excessive  increase  in  numbers,  and  that 
this  increase  makes  change  of  place  necessary  in  order  to  procure  food, 
and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  migration,  we  reply  that  0.  spretu8^et,t  least, 
is  essentially  migratory  in  its  native  habitat,  and  that  it  will  migrate 
whether  in  excessive  numbers  or  not;  and  that  the  same  fact  appears 
to  be  true  of  P.  migratorius.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  disposition  to 
migrate  does  not  depend  upon  numbers,  bat  is  owing  to  some  other 
cause;  for  why  should  C,  spretus  and  P.  migratorius  become  so  excess- 
ively multiplied  under  this  influence  and  other  species  under  the  same 
conditions  nott 

As  a  further  proof  that  want  of  food  is  not  only  not  the  remote  cause 
of  migration,  but  is  not  always  the  immediate  cause,  we  may  adduce  the 
now  well-known  fact  that  swarms  reared  in  the  temporary  regions  will 
leave  the  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  rich  grass  of  the  prairies, 
to  return  to  the  barren  plains  from  which  their  ancestors  came.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  those  reared  in  the  mountain  caOons,  where  there  is 
abundant  food,  even  though  there  be  but  few  compared  with  the  supply 
of  food,  will,  when  they  have  reached  the  proper  age,  fly  away  with  the 
first  favorable  wind.  Nor  is  this  only  an  occasional  occurrence  but  a 
constant  habit ;  in  fact  it  is  almost  universally  the  case.  Both  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  mountains,  even  when  there  is  abundant  food  at  hand, 
often  when  the  day  is  warm  and  clear  and  no  wind  is  blowing,  they  may 
be  seen  circling  upwards,  evidently  desiring,  as  shown  by  their  uneasy 
movements,  to  move  away,  only  waiting  for  the  air  to  assist  them. 

These  facts,  which  are  brought  out  more  fully  elsewhere,  I  think  show 
conclusively  that  the  desire  to  migrate  is  not  caused  by  want  of  food. 
And  as  it  is  manifested  to  the  same  extent  in  their  native  habitats  as  in 
the  temporary  regions,  when  parasites  are  absent  as  well  as  present,  it 
cannot  depend  upon  the  presence  of  parasites. 

As  we  have  heretofore  stated,  Bowles  assumes  that  the  males  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  females ;  that  their  ardor  is  excessive,  while  the 
females,  needing  a  larger  supply  of  food,  are  always  intent  on  feeding. 
That  when  the  sun  has  dried  off  the  dew  in  the  morning,  the  females,  to 
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-avoid  the  importunities  of  the  males,  after  repeated  short  flights,  at 
length  rise  up  and  float  away  with  the  wind. 

Our  only  comment  upon  this  eccentric  writer's  view  is,  that  a  careful 
count  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  C.  spretus  in  different  collections 
shows  no  marked  difference  in  the  number  of  one  sex  as  compared  with 
the  other.  In  our  First  Report  this  subject  was  alluded  to*",  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  modify  what  is  there  stated. 

Keferstein  remarks**  that— 

The  same  causes  which  impel  the  Gryllus  italicus  to  take  the  field,  move  also  the 
ixryllus  migratorius  to  his  wanderings,  namely,  want  of  food ;  the  instinct  of  breeding, 
which  the  female,  well  knowing  that  thereby  her  life-aim  will  be  accomplished,  and 
she  most  then  die,  believes  will  be  accomplished  throagh  the  migration ;  and,  finally, 
the  instinct  to  seek  out  a  suitable  place  of  abode  for  their  progeny.  So  then  the  flight 
of  all  species  of  locusts  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  similar  causes  at  bottom :  neces- 
sity, love,  and  instinct  drive  them  thereto. 

That  the  desire  to  seek  places  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  localities  which 
are  best  adapted  to  the  young,  influences  locusts  as  well  as  other  insects, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  this  is  one  cause  of  migration  i&  more  than 
probable.  But  this  will  not  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are  essentially 
migratory  even  in  their  native  habitats.  Nor  is  there  any  reason,  so  far 
as  we  know,  why  it  should  operate  in  one  sx>ecies  of  Acrididce  more  than 
another  when  placed  under  the  same  circumstances.  (Edipoda  Carolina 
is  found  throughout  the  area  occupied  by  C.  spretusy  and  has  ample  wings 
to  assist  it  in  flight,  but  it  is  never  found  migrating  in  any  true  sense ; 
yet  the  maternal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  is  doubtless  as 
strong  in  the  one  species  as  the  other.  Neither  of  the  reasons  given, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  satisfactory. 

Darwin's  opinion,  as  already  quoted,  appears  to  be,  that  excessive 
heat  causes  a  kind  of  irritation  or  uneasy  feeling  in  the  locusts,  which 
makes  them  restless  and  desirous  of  seeking  some  place  where  they  can 
be  sheltered  from  t  he  rays  of  the  sun.  That  some  kind  of  irritation  caused 
by  excessive  heat  and  dryness  may  render  them  restless  and  uueasy,  is 
not  only  possible  but  probable ;  but  that  this  causes  them  to  fly  in  search 
of  the  shelter  of  hills  and  forests  is  veiy  questionable,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration,  as  heretofore  suggested,  the  well-known  fact 
that,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  they  avoid  forests  and  forest-clad  areas. 

The  only  certain  fact,  then,  that  we  have  to  start  with  in  our  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  migratory  impulse  is,  that  it  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  a  more  than  onlinarily  dry  and  rarefied  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  we  suppose  this  impulse  or  instinct  to  be  once  formed 
by  such  climatic  conditions,  we  can  then  easily  explain  the  flights  in  the 
lower  plains  of  the  temporary  region  where  the  atmosphere  is  more  dense 
and  humid.  These  conditions,  combined  with  unusual  heat,  may  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  irritation  in  the  air-tubes,  and  this  may  cause  them  to 
arise  in  search  of  a  more  rarefied  condition  of  the  air ;  the  moving  breeze 
is  found  to  favor  respiration  and  tends  to  allay  the  irritation  or  uneasy 

^  Page  250.  "•Loc  cit 
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sensation,  and  hence  they  continue  to  move  upward  until  they  readi  a 
current  of  air  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  them  onward ;  they  continue 
to  float  on  this  until  exhausted,  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere causes  them  to  descend,  or  a  suitable  place  for  depositing  eggs  or 
procuring  food  is  observed. 

That  a  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  does  originate  this  migrating 
instinct  I  think  is  evident  not  only  from  the  fact  that  migratory  locusts 
are  only  found  in  dry  and  arid  regions,  but  from  the  additional  fact  that 
in  excessively  dry  years  we  see  in  this  country  Acridium  amerioanumy 
Cahptenus  differenticdia^  C.  atlantis^  and  0.  femur-rttbrumj  exhibiting  a 
strong  tendency  to  mass  together  and  migrate.  Even  their  forms  appear 
to  be  modified  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  this  purpose.  C.  femur-rubrumy 
under  such  circumstances,  I  am  satisfied  from  numerous  observations 
made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  undergoes  certain  modifications  which 
bring  it  nearer  C.  spreUis.  This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  only  distinctly 
apparent  when  two  or  three  unusually  dry  years  follow  in  succession. 
One  fact  noticed,  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  so  fiur 
be  given,  is  the  tendency  (among  the  Acridians)  of  the  last  segment  of  the 
male  to  become  elongated  and  pointed,  and  generally  to  become  notched 
at  the  tip,  or  where  there  is  a  notch,  as  in  the  species  of  Cyrtaeanthaeri^ 
{Acridium  americanum  and  allies)  to  change  from  the  square  or  U  form  to 
the  sharp  or  Y  form.  Whether  the  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to 
the  (Edipodeans  I  am  unable  to  say ;  so  far  as  my  observations  extend^ 
I  have  observed  nothing  of  the  kind  in  aijy  species  of  this  group.*® 

Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  as  a  very  general  rule — so  &r  as 
I  am  aware  without  exception— the  elytra  are  spotted,  the  spots  usually 
more  or  less  quadrate. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  migratory  and 
closely  allied  non-migratory  species  would  probably  reveal  some  con- 
stant peculiarity  which  would  assist  in  explaining  how  the  climatic  con- 
ditions mentioned  bring  about  this  disposition  or  propensity  to  migrate. 
I  am  ihclined  to  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  effect  these  atmospheric 
conditions  have  on  the  air-tubes  and  air-sacs.  The  vivi-dissections  made 
by  Mr.  Packard,  and  recorded  in  our  First  Eeport,  tend  to  confirqi  this 
view  by  showing  the  important  bearing  the  numerous  and  large  air-sa«s 
must  have  on  the  flight  of  the  insect ;  and  the  largo  amount  of  tracheal 
surface  brought  in  contact  with  the  air  and  thereby  rendered  sensible  to 
its  changes. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  migratory  habit  or  instinct  of  lo- 
custs, whether  in  the  Eastern  or  Western  Continent,  is  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  arid  condition  of  the  area  in  which  they  originate )  that  the  unus- 
ually dry  and  rarified  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  chief  factor  in  originat- 
ing this  instinct ;  that  while  it  affects,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  partH 
of  the  insect  its  chief  influence  is  produced  by  its  effect  on  the  tracheae  and 
air-sacs.    It  also  must  have  a  tendency  to  harden  the  integuments  and  to 
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shrink  or  lesseD  the  size  of  the  softer  ports.  As  a  very  general  rale,  more 
spades  of  the  CBdipoid  groups  are  found  in  barren  areas  than  of  the  Acri- 
didsB;  the  AcrididsB,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  fleshier  or,  to  use  a^ 
botanical  term,  more  succulent  than  the  (Edipodse ;  it  follows,  therefore,, 
that  the  effect  of  unusual  dryness  would  manifest  itself  much  sooner  in: 
the  Acridiaus  than  in  the  CEdipodeans,  and  such  is  undoubtedly  the- 
fiict.  Although  we  are  unable  to  follow  out  fully  the  effect  of  the  dry 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  locust  syst^n  and  tell  just  how  and 
why  it  results  in  the  migratory  habit,  yet  we  are  satisfied  we  are  now  oa 
the  direct  course  toward  and  very  near  the  solution  of  the  question. 
The  usually  slender  form  and  unusually  hard  and  homy  condition  of 
the  external  crust  agree  with  this  theory,  as  does  also  the  tendency  of 
the  ultimate  sternite  of  the  male  (sub-anal  plate)  to  grow  narrower  and 
become  elongated.  During  the  long-continued  dry  seasons  of  1874-187d- 
the  effect  was  very  visible  on  Cahptenua  differentiaUs^  a  species  which 
delights  in  rank  vegetation,  and  is,  if  possible,  more  lubberly  than  (7- 
bivMatua.  Examining  specimens  of  a  swarm  that  had  flown  from  Ken* 
tncky  and  had  fallen  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  HI.,  in  large  numbers,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  change  from  the  typical  form ;  they  had  a  wUd,. 
ferocious  look  similar  to  that  observed  in  C.  spretus;  their  bodies  were 
much  slenderer  than  usual ;  there  was  a  compactness  or,  to  use  a  if&rm 
which  expresses  exactly  their  appearance,  a  ^^trimness"  of  form  never 
before  observed  in  them. 

If  the  theory  here  advanced  is  correct — and  it  is  really  but  a  slight 
extension  of  an  opinion  long  maintained  and  generally  received — ^we 
have  a  partial  explanation  at  least  of  the  reason  why  C.  spretMS  became 
migratory  and  the  CEdipodeans,  inhabiting  the  same  region,  did  not* 
We  also  have  a  theory  which  agrees  with  all  the  data  bearing  upon  the 
question  and  which  explains  most  of  the  facts  and  does  not  stand  in 
opposition  to  any.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  and  we  are  not  to  suppose 
a  species  was  formed  with  a  migratory  instinct,  then  it  follows  that 
whatever  produced  or  brought  about  the  arid  condition  of  the  area, 
where  a  migrating  species  originated  or  became  migratory  was  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  migratory  instinct. 

As  the  arid  condition  of  the  mountain  region  and  plains  of  the  West 
is,  in  a  geological  sense,  of  comparatively  recent  date,  I  think  it  more 
than  probable  that  C.  spretus  is  but  a  modified  form  of  Cfemur-rubrum; 
and  that  several  of  the  apparently  local  species  found  in  Kansas,. 
Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Minnesota,  which  are  closely  allied,  are,  so  to- 
speak,  but  results  of  the  visits  of  C.  sprettis;  stragglers,  left  in  their  at- 
tempt to  return  to  their  native  habitats,  produce  a  second  brood  in  lim- 
ited numbers  and  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  preserve 
them  from  the  usual  fate,  and  in  this  way  the  local  form  results. 

Immediate  causes. — If  the  theory  advanced  is  correct  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  searching  after  immediate  caugTes,  as  they  are  essentially  or  wer 
might  say  constitutionally  migratory  and  will  take  to  flight  without  any 
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additional  impulse.  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  efifect  of  the 
dry  and  rarefied  condition  of  the  air  upon  them  is  such  that  when  they 
arrive  at  the  perfect  state  and  the  season  of  their  amours  arrives  the 
migratory  impulse  is  increased  by  irritation  of  some  kind  which  causes 
an  uneasy,  restless  feeling.  Although  I  do  not  believe  their  migrations 
are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  amours,  yet  I  think  it  higl4y 
probable  that  at  this  stage  of  their  lives  the  migratory  impulse  is  strong- 
est, and  that  the  excited  condition  of  all  the  internal  organs  is  probably 
-one  cause  of  its  being  strongest  at  thfs  time.  But  that  the  migratory 
impulse  does  not  depend  upon  the  x>erfected  condition  of  the  insects  is 
«hown  by  the  strong  disposition  of  the  young  to  migrate.  Hence,  the 
cause  which  operates  to  produce  this  efifect  acts  upon  the  larvae  and 
pupsB  as  well  as  the  perfect  insects. 

There  are  some  things  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  locusts 
-which  appear  to  indicate  something  more  than  an  impulse  simply  to  fly y 
which  is  the  weak  point  of  the  theory  if  limited  to  irritating  or  uneasy 
sensations  as  the  only  cause  of  migration ;  one  is  the  evident  disposition 
often  manifested  by  the  locusts  to  go  in  a  given  direction.  This  was 
«hown  in  our  first  report  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

That  hunger  will  cause  them  to  move  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
-fodl  is  certainly  true,  but  it  would  be  a  violent  presumption  to  say  that 
-a  swarm  in  Montana  starts  from  there  on  a  voyage  to  IN'ebraska  in 
search  of  food,  or  from  Southern  Bussia  to  Germany.  Having  the  mi- 
gratory instinct  already  implanted  it.  them,  and  witli  it  the  adaptation 
to  long  flights,  when  once  they  start  in  search  of  food  it  is  not  incon- 
isistent  with  reason  to  suppose  they  continue  on  their  course  as  driven 
by  the  wind  until  they  find  food  or  are  exhausted.  So  far  we  can  con- 
nect cause  and  effect,  but  we  must  confess  that  there  are  still  facts 
<K>nnected  with  their  movements  unexplained.  For  example,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown  in  the  chapter  on  meteorological  influences,  Uiose  bred  in 
-the  temporary  regions  in  their  attempts  to  return  to  their  native  breed- 
ing-grounds are  not  governed  by  the  prevailing  course  of  the  winds,  for 
if  this  were  so  some  would  go  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another ; 
whereas  those  bred  in  Nebraska  and  southward  exhibit  a  uniform  dis- 
position to  go  northward  or  northwest  even  when  the  prevailing  course 
of  the  wind  is  adverse. 


CHAPTEJl  V. 

INFLUENCE  OP  METEOROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  ON  THK 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  MIGEATIONS  OP  LOCUSTS. 

That  the  increase  and  diminatioii  of  insects  depend  very  largely  upon 
meteorological  conditions  is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  proof- 
As  a  very  general  rule,  which  has  but  few  exceptions,  warm,  dry  year» 
are  favorable  to  an  increase  of  insect  life,  while  cold,  wet  seasons  hav&^ 
a  tendency  to  diminish  their  numbers.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the 
development  is  to  a  large  degree  in  proportion  to  the  heat  and  dryness  f 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  season  is  unusually  hot  and  the  drought  ex- 
cessive, insects  abound  and  enormously  exceed  their  ordinary  numbers* 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  such  insects  as  the  true^ 
locusts  and  other  Acridians,  the  chinch-bugs,  most  of  the  Aphides  and 
many  Lqndoptera.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  maximum  development 
of  a  species  requires  two  successive  &vorable  years;  at  least,  such  is  the 
case  with  the  locusts  and  chinch-bugs. 

We  may  state,  therefore,  as  a  proposition  which  we  presume  will  be 
admitted  as  correct,  that  the  development  and  movements  of  the  locttsts  are 
very  largely  influenced  by  meteorological  conditions.  The  extent  to  whick 
these  conditions  efEect  their  development  and  govern  their  movements- 
is  a  point  not  yet  fully  settled,  but  much  of  the  uncertainty  in  this- 
resx>ect  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  investigations  of  the  commission. 

The  effect  of  wind,  heat,  cold,  and  moisture  upon  the  movements  ot 
the  locusts  is  so  marked  that  it  had  been  observed  before  the  days- 
of  Pliny ;  even  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  show  by  their  state- 
ments that  they  were  aware  that  the  wind  is  necessary  to  aid  them  in. 
flight.  Moses  states,^  <^And  the  Lord  brought  an  east  wind  upon  the 
land  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night ;  and  when  it  was  morning,  the  east 
wind  brought  the  locusts ;  ^  and  again :  ^  ^<  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty- 
strong  west  wind,^  which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into  the- 
BedSea." 

Pliny,  as  heretofore  stated,  mentions  the&ct  that  certain  authors  con- 
tend that  they  could  not  fly  at  night  on  account  of  the  cold,  although 
he  tries  to  disprove  this  by  the  hypothesis  that  they  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  from  Ainca  to  Italy;  yet  it  shows  that  these  writers  had 
observed  the  effect  of  cold  upon  their  flights. 

A.  Heat  and  dryness. — ^As  already  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  migra- 
tory locusts  are  found  only  in  regions  of  more  than  ordinary  dryness^ 
which  are  free  from  the  shade  and  moisture-retaining  influence  of  forests  ^ 
at  least  indicating,  if  not  proving,  that  the  migratory  instinct  is  caused 
by,  or  in  some  way  depends  upon,  this  dry  condition  of  the  region  in- 
habited. 

«Bx.,  x,  13.  «Ex.,  X,  19. 
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That  heat  and  dryness  are  the  climatic  conditions  most  favorable  to 
the  development  and  migi^tions  of  the  locosts  has  been  maintained  by 
all  who  have  paid  any  particular  attention  to  the  subject  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  views  in  reference  thereto.  Koppen^  asserts  that  ^^Heat 
and  dryness  are  botti  necessary  to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
locusts;"  and  the  views  of  other  European  entomologists  accord  with 
this.  In  our  former  report  we  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  development  and  migrations  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locusts. 
Some  attempt  to  show  this  by  the  meteorological  records  was  made,  and 
although  not  so  full  and  satis&ctory  as  we  desired^  was  all  we  were  then 
able  to  present,  as  there  was  not  time,  previous  to  the  date  fixed  for 
publication,  to  examine  and  discuss  thoroughly  these  records  in  their 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  though  the  material  was  readily  furnished  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Signal- Officer,  to  whom  we  are  under  many 
obligations  for  favors  on  this  subject.  A  fdrther  examination  of  the 
older  records  and  of  new  data  which  have  been  very  kindly  prepared 
and  furnished  us  by  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  a  summary  of  which  is 
here  presented,  has  served  to  somewhat  modify  our  views  on  this  point. 
]^ot  that  it  has  caused  us  to  doubt  the  general  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment that  heat  and  dryness  are  the  climatic  conditions  most  &vorable 
to  the  increase  of  locusts,  and  hence  of  their  distribution  by  migration, 
but  that  the  mode  in  which  these  influences  operate  is  not  precisely,  nor 
80  direct  and  immediate,  as  heretofore  supposed.  But  before  discussing 
the  point  we  will  present  our  additional  meteorological  data,  referring 
the  reader  to  what  has  been  given  in  our  former  report  in  order  to  avoid 
repeating  it  here. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Packard's  table 

of  locust  years,  we  insert  it  here  as  a  means  of  ready  reference. 

--  i._i  -■-■ 1— 

MHeiuohi.  Sfld-BiLM,  08. 
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As  this  table  was  intended  only  to  illustrate  the  chapter  on  chronology^ 
it  does  not  indicate  the  years  of  invasion  of  the  temporary  region.  W& 
therefore  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  years  of  great  locust  invasiona 
of  these  regions,  to  which  we  shall  chiefly  limit  the  present  discussion^ 
were  1876, 1874,  and  18G6.  The  year  1864  was  also  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  numerous  invading  swarms  in  the  northwest,  but  the  locust 
distribution  was  nothing  like  so  general  over  the  west  as  in  1866.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Alexander  Taylor,  1855  was  also  a  noted  locust  year,  especially 
in  the  intermontane  area,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  in  Mexico ;  but  he 
speaks  also  of  them  as  abundant  in  that  and  the  following  year  iu 
I^ebraska,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  Territories.  As  the  meteorological 
records  that  reach  back  as  far  as  1855  are  too  meager  to  be  of  any  real 
value,  we  shall  of  necessity  confine  our  investigations  to  the  period 
embracing  1864, 1866, 1874,  and  1876. 

The  following  table  of  rainfall  for  the  years  1860-1866,  at  the  stations 
named  is  taken  chiefly  from  Schott's  Table  of  Batios.^  The  figures^ 
except  in  the  bottom  line,  are  the  ratios  of  tlie  rainfall  in  the  different 
years  mentioned,  to  the  mean  annual  rainfall  of  the  station  named  at 
the  head  of  the  column.  The  bottom  line  shows  the  mean  rainfall  iu 
inches  at  the  different  stations.  A  few  omissions  in  Schott^s  table  have 
been  filled  out  from  the  record  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Agricultural  Depart^ 
ment: 

Table  I,— Ratios  of  rainfall  for  the  years  1860-1866. 


1800 

1801 

1802 

1808 

1806 

1800 

AntinAi  mean  In  inches. 


& 


1.22 

L29 

.67 

.09 

.48 

1.00 

1.00 


25.11 


I 
I 


i 


1 


.  00 

.00 

L17 

.73 

.  66 

1.30 

LOO* 


25. 09  4L  90 


i 

e 

M 
& 

§• 

9 

I 


O 
M 

I 


.77 

.80 

.74 

L16 

.89 

L05 

.72 

LOl 

.74 

.76 

LOO 

L08 

1  LOO 

LOS 

LOO 

L24 

.88* 

.80 

.80 


o 

5 


.71 
.00 

L04 
.88 
.79 

Lll 
.  99 


32.24  42.88  42.18 


s 

•ft 

a 

I 

1 


.01 
.80 
.03 
.90 
.61 
LOl 
L62 


3L74 


o 

a>4 


.56 
L84 

.80 
LIO 

.01 

.04 
L15 


2&62 


tf 

2 


< 

I 


LOS 

1.35 

.06 

.77 

.97 


LIO 


17.34 


i 


a  0 


.07 
.77 
.87 

LOO* 
.85t 
.03t 

L03t 


O 

i 


.08 

.93 

L13 

.81 

.87 

L33 

L3e 


2&66  8a48 


l§ 


.78 

L02 

.9ft 

.87 

.78 

LOl 

L18 


8L25 


*  Satio  of  the  nearest  sUtions  for  the  year.    Those  of  1800,  Fort  Ripley  and  Fort  Bidgley  are  th« 
ftTerage  within  less  than .  01  of  those  staiiona  in  Minnesota  -west  of  the  MississlppL 
t  Batios  of  the  BeUevae  records. 


A  careful  study  of  this  table  brings  out  several  interesting  facts,  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  following  as  most  important.  The  mean 
ratio  of  1864  is  the  smallest  of  the  series,  and  as  all  the  ratios  for  that 
year  foil  below  the  average  of  the  several  stations,  it,  so  £ar  as  dryness 
is  concerned,  was  favorable  to  the  increase  and  migrations  of  the  loensts; 
aad,  as  heretofore  stated,  they  did  appear  in  portions  of  the  Northwest^ 

iM  Tables  and  Besnlto  of  the  Precipitations  of  Bain  and  Snow  in  the  United  Statea,  147-152. 
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especially  in  l^ebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Manitoba.  This  was  also 
a  year  of  visitation  in  Utah^  Montana,  parts  of  Dakota,  Colorado,  and 
the  northern  portion  of  ISew  Mexico.  But  in  numbers  and  general  dis- 
tribution in  the  region  east  of  the  mountains,  it  was  far  exceeded  by  the 
locust  invasion  of  1866 ;  in  fact  it  is  not  usually  counted  as  one  of  the 
great  locust  years. 

Before  passing:  to  other  points  suggested  by  this  table  we  desire  to 
present  other  evidence  showing  the  unusually  favorable  conditions  of 
this  year  for  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  locusts  so  far  as  dryness 
is  concerned. 

First  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  rainfall  the  two  preceding  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  colunm  of  means.  In  1862  the  mean  of  all  the  stations  was 
.95 ;  in  1863  it  was  .87,  falUng  in  1864  to  .73. 

Does  the  character  of  1864,  as  shown  by  these  figures,  correspond 
with  that  of  the  year  throughout  the  West  t  By  reference  to  Schott's 
tables,  we  find  these  ratios  given  for  that  year  in  ttie  following  States  and 
Territories.  The  names  of  the  stations  are  not  mentioned  here,  as  our 
object  is  only  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  season  in  reference 
to  humidity,  as  compared  with  the  mean  annual  rainfall.  Each  ratio 
represents  the  rainfall  of  a  station  for  1864^  in  the  same  manner  as  given 
in  the  foregoing  tables : 


Texas,  .81. 
Terniesaee,  .89. 
Kentucky,  .93. 
Ohio,  .96,  1.19,  .74,  .96. 
Michigan,  .86. 
Indiana,  .79,  .87. 
niinois,  .79,  .83. 
Wisconsin,  .98. 
Minnesota,  .48,  .56,  .76,  .61. 
Iowa,  .74,  .86,  .75. 


Mi885uri,  .79,  .87,  .96,  .94. 
Kansas,  .51,  .51,  .66. 
New  Mexico,  .76,  1.25. 
CaUfornia,  .99,  .81,  .91,  .86. 
Washington  Ter.,  .81,  .69. 
Oregon,  .91,  78. 
Idaho,  .82. 
Utah,  1.00,  1.20. 
Dakota,  .87. 
Nebraska,  .70. 


The  general  average  of  these  ratios  is  .83,  or  17  per  cent,  less  than  the 
nsnal  rainfall  throughout  the  entire  West;  and  what  is  rather  nnasual, 
and  indicative  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  dry  season  over  the  en- 
tire western  portion  of  the  United  States,  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  station  in  Ohio,  one  in  Kew  Mexico,  which  is  estimated,  and  the  two 
in  Utah,  the  records  all  show  less  than  the  average  precipitation.  So 
&r,  therefore,  as  the  amount  of  moisture  is  concerned,  this  was  evidently 
a  favorable  year  for  the  locusts. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  record  of  temperature  and  see  whether  that 
was  favorable  or  unfavorable.  For  this  we  have  recourse  to  the  re- 
'poTts  of  the  Agricultural  Department  as  the  only  data  at  hand  adapted 
to  our  purpose.  As  our  object  is  to  compare  the  meteorology  of  1864 
with  that  of  1866,  we  present,  in  the  following  table,  in  parallel  columns, 
the  record  of  monthly  means  of  temperature  of  the  two  years  in  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri. 

8l 
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Table  II.— Average  monthly  temperature  for  1864  and  1866. 


Month*. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

-June 

July 

Anguat 

'  Sepiemher 

Oelober 

Xorember 

December 

Annual  mean 


Minneaota. 


1864. 


11.4 
22.5 
27.0 
4L0 
flO.8 
60.9 
72.8 
70.7 
e2L2 
45.0 
30.0 
11.3 


1866. 


11.5 
9.3 
19.1 
42.8 
50.8 
65.2 
74.8 
6&6 
65.5 
47.9 
83.0 
17.0 


Iowa. 


1864. 


17.0 
26.6 
82.6 
45.7 
6L8 
72.0 
75.5 
72.1 
63.7 
46.5 
83.1 
17.5 


43.58 


41.58 


47.05 


1866. 


17.8 
18.1 
28.2 
49.6 
58.3 
07.6 
76.4 
67.4 
67.2 
51.4 
38.0 
22.2 


4&01 


Kebraaka. 


1864. 


o 

17.4 
31.2 
84.0 
45.8 
63.4 
74.8 
77.6 
74.6 
66.9 
46.7 
88.7 
19.9 


1866. 


20.6 
24.6 
20.6 
5L4 
60.7 
6&8 
7a  4 
72.6 
6&4 
61.8 
40.7 
24.6 


48.7 


48.46 


1864. 


2&1 
89.6 
40.0 
61.8 
66.4 
76.9 
83.6 
80.2 
7a  8 
50.5 
37.8 

2ai 


54.81 


1866. 


o 

27.7 
80.2 
8a7 
56.4 
7a  1 
70.0 
77.2 
7a  6 
6L6 
65.8 
42.4 
20.8 


Miaaoori 


1864. 


24.4 
30.7 
40.8 
60.6 
6&6 
75.5 
80.2 
74.1 

oas 

49.7 
30.8 
24.6 


5a  03 


62.6 


180a 


o 

2916 
80.2 
8a7 

6a6 

62.6 
7L9 
79.4 

7ao 

6L6 

5ao 

448 
32.4 


6a  81 


From  this  table  we  see  that  the  average  temperature  of  1864  in  each 
one  of  the  States  mentioned  except  Missouri,  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
that  of  1866,  showing  that  the  former  year  was  somewhat  warmer  tiian 
the  latter.  A  comparison  of  tSie  monthly  means,  brings  out  no  foct  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  change  the  bearing  of  the  annual  means  on 
the  locust  question.  The  months  of  April,  October,  l^ovember  and 
December  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  temperature  of  1866  was  gen- 
erally higher  than  tnat  of  1864.  • 

Do  the  records  of  the  rainfall  for  1866  over  the  entire  West  correspond 
^th  what  is  shown  in  our  first  table  f  In  order  to  test  this,  we  present 
3iere  the  ratios  of  this  year  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  in  the 
«ame  manner  as  heretofore  given  for  1864. 


Texas,  1.34. 
Tennessee,  .96. 
Kentucky,  1.23,  1.09. 
Ohio,  1.11, 1.18, 1.11. 
Kiohigan,  1.05. 
Indiana,  1.31,  .96,  1.33. 
nnnois,  .88. 1.02, 1.13, 1.03,  .91. 
Wisconsin,  1.19. 


Iowa,  1.00,  1.06,  1.03,  1.45,  .91. 
Missouri,  .99,  1.36,  1.22. 
Kansas,  1.15,  1.52. 
California,  1.36, 1.57, 1.57. 
Utah,  1.60. 
Montanift,  1.30. 
Nebraska,  1.03. 
Minnesota,  1.00, 1.08,  .81, 


Adding  those  ratios  together  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  stations 
represented,  we  obtain  as  the  general  average  1.16,  showing  that  the 
rain  precipitation  over  the  West  in  1866  was  about  16  per.  cent  more 
than  the  average  annual  amount.  We  are  fully  aware  that  in  order  to 
obtain  strictly  correct  results  on  which  to  base  calculations  as  to  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  rain  precipitation,  each  station  must  be  compared 
only  with  itself  at  different  times }  but  the  method  here  adopted  does 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  year  in  reference  to  humidity 
so  far  as  meterological  records  will  show  it.  In  fact,  we  can  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  a  season  over  an  extended  area,  from  meterological 
records,  in  no  other  way. 

What  do  our  investigations  thus  far  show  in  reference  to  the  years 
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1864  and  1866  beiDg  fEivorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  increase  and  spread 
of  the  locust  f 

First  That  1864,  as  regards  heat  and  dryness,  was  unusuall  j  favorable 
for  their  development,  and  that  the  decrease  in  the  rainfall  the  two 
immediately  preceding  years,  rendered  the  conditions  still  more  fietvora- 
ble  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Secondly.  That  in  1866  all  these  conditions  were  reversed,  the  rain- 
fall was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  amount,  the  season  through- 
out the  entire  Northwest  was  somewhat  colder  than  in  1864,  and  the  pre- 
ceding year  presented  these  adverse  conditions  to  an  equal  if  not  greater 
extent. 

If  it  be  true,  as  heretofore  stated,  that  unusual  heat  and  dryness  are 
both  necessary  to  the  excessive  development  and  spread  of  locusts,  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  of  this  theory  shown  by  the 
data  presented  f 

So  far  as  the  data  given  relate  to  1864,  the  facts  accord  with  th^  theory, 
the  only  cause  for  surprise  being  that  the  invasion  of  the  temporary  re- 
gion was  not  more  general.  The  difficulty  is  to  explain  how  those  relat- 
ing to  1866  can  be  made  to  accord  with  it.  That  the  locusts  did  invade 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  a  part  of  Texas  this  year  in  large 
numbers  is  a  fietct  that  cannot  be  disputed,  and  that  large  swarms  ap- 
peared in  Montana  is  also  true ;  that  the  season  throughout  the  entire 
West  was  generally  of  a  slightly  lower  temx)erature  and  considerably 
more  humid  than  the  average  is  clearly  shown  by  the  meteorological 
data  given. 

Shall  we  contend  that  meteorological  records  do  not  always  correctly 
indicate  the  general  character  of  the  season  f  This  would  be  virtually 
saying  that  they  are  of  no  practical  value,  a  proposition  we  are  unwilling 
to  assume.  Shall  we  abandon  a  theory  in  reference  to  the  increase  of 
insect  life  which  accords  with  the  experience  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
which  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  dispute  f  By  no  means.  Whether 
sble  to  explain  this  apparent  contradiction  or  not  we  are  not  prepared 
to  abandon  either  of  these  views. 

Before  attempting  an  explanation  we  will  present  toller  records  of  the 
seasons,  named  as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, and  also  bring  forward  the  meteorological  data  relating  to 
the  great  invasions  of  1874  and  1876. 

Table  ni  shows  the  monthly  means  of  rainfall  by  States,  being  the 
averages  of  all  the  stations  in  a  State.  It  is  from  the  records  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
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Table  III  is  so  imperfect  that  it  is  of  but  little  value,  and  moreover  it  i» 
formed  of  the  averages  of  monthly  means  of  the  rainfall  of  all  the 
stations,  varying  from  two  or  three  to  twelve  or  fifteen  in  a  State.  As- 
new  stations  are  added  they  may  very  materially  change  the  average 
fix>m  what  it  woald  otherwise  be.  Although  a  combination  of  this  kind,, 
of  the  rain-fall  records  at  different  stations  over  a  State  or  Territory^ 
may  be  valuable  as  showing  the  average  rain-fall  over  a  State  for  a 
single  year,  it  is  of  little  or  no  value  as  expressing  the  variation  in 
different  years,  unless  from  the  same  stations.  It  is  given,  therefore,, 
simply  as  one  means  of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the 
rain-fall  in  the  Northwest  in  the  years  specified. 

Table  Ko.  lY,  showing  the  monthly  and  annual  means  of  the  temx)era- 
ture,  consists  of  the  average  means  of  all  the  stations  in  the  State,  as. 
the  preceding,  but  is  more  complete  and  of  more  value  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  we  are  now  considering.  As  wfll  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  annual  averages  it  corresponds  generally  with  what  has> 
already  been  said  in  reference  to  the  temperature  of  1866,  though  not  in 
a  marked  degree. 

The  year  1865,  according  to  this  table,  appears  to  have  been  as  warm 
as  any,  if  not  the  warmest,  of  the  five.  But  the  differences  are  too  dight 
to  indicate  any  law  bearing  upon  the  locust  problem.  An  e»unination 
of  the  monthly  averages  also  fails  to  reveal  anything  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  connection  unless  it  be  that  July  as  a  rule  was  wanner  in  1864 
and  1866  than  in  the  other  years.  The  only  fact  which  can  be  drawn 
firom  the  table  which  appears  to  be  of  any  value  in  this  discussion  is. 
shown  by  the  following  exhibit  of  the  extreme  variations  in  the  monthly 
means,  and  this  only  because  it  appears  to  correspond  somewhat  witk 
what  will  hereafter  be  shown  in  reference  to  the  years  1872-^78. 

Tablb  y. — Extreme  variaUons  of  monthly  mean  tempenUure  from  1863  to  1867. 
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An  inspection  of  the  averages  shows  that  the  chief  variations  are  in 
the  winter  or  cold  months,  from  December  to  March.  The  variations- 
in  May  and  September  are  somewhat  remarkable,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  do  not  correspond  with  what  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the- 
Signal  Service  Bureau. 
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That  no  fact  of  any  valae  bearing  on  this  question  can  be  obtained 
by  an  examination  of  the  annual  mean  temperature  can  readily  be  shown 
by  a  few  examples.  For  instance,  the  extreme  Variation  of  the  annual 
mean  at  Fort  Leavenworth  for  40  years  is  only  7.83^^  and  the  extreme 
variation  from  1860  to  1870  is  only  5.2QO ;  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  for  25 
years  it  is  but  8.13^;  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  for  42  years  it  is  only  SA(P. 

The  following  tables  of  temperature  and  rainfa^ll  for  the  years  1872  to 
1878  are  extracted  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau. 
The  records  of  the  different  stations  are  brought  together  so  that  the 
variations  may  be  readily  s^aen  by  running  the  eye  over  the  columns. 

Tabus  TI. — Monthly  and  annual  mean  temperalurefrwn  1872  to  1878. 
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Table  YI. — MaiUMjf.and  annual  mean  temperature  ftwn  1872  to  1878 — Continued. 
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87.0 
8&7 
88.4 
60.0 

8&8 
44.0 
88.2 
84.4 
88.5 
44.4 

4a7 

414 

1875 

414 

1876 

20.0 

1877 

416 

1878 

UUVSHWOBTH, 
KAVS. 

1878 

514 
52.5 
514 

51.4 
58.2 
54.1 

7&4 
77.5 
82.8 
77.6 
78.0 
7a8 

714 
712 
8t8 
711 
712 
711 

67.7 
614 
618 

616 
610 
67.0 

614 

610 
57.0 
616 
517 
64.5 

810 
4L8 
410 
87.8 
87.6 
815 

21.0 

1878 

81.0 

1874 

817 

1875 

810 

Ij76 

28.8 

1877 

44.2 

1878 

SAMTA  fi,  K.  MKX. 

1873 

48.8 
4&8 

4ao 

4&6 
47.0 
48.8 

07.6 
7L0 
71.1 
6a2 
612 
616 

67.0 
610 
fllO 
615 
612 
614 

60.0 
61.0 
60.5 
617 
612 
6L4 

410 
5L0 
618 
615 
416 
47.8 

810 
4L1 
817 
817 
817 
814 

816 

1878 

218 

1874 

812 

1875 

818 

1670 

1877 

815 

27.8 

1878 

• 
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Tabus  yiI—2fottfhly  and  annual  rainfall  in  inchei  from  1872  to  1878. 


Tean  and  stationB. 

1 

• 

1 

February. 

^ 

i 

< 

1 

1 

• 

Ha 

• 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

FEMBDIA,  DAK. 

1872 

In. 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

a84 
a  42 
a  30 
a  70 
a  39 
a55 

In. 

1878 

0.04 
0.44 

0.25 
0.15 
0.47 
0.49 
0.68 
5.78 

2.16 
L61 
L87 
6.55 
4.15 
2.54 

2.90 
3.45 
8.83 
3.43 
9.85 
3.57 

L47 
L40 
L18 
5.52 
L47 

'2.88     i. 05  •  0. 40  1 

ai» 

1874 

0.06 

0.06 

8.02 
S.62 
6.47 
0.51 

L70 
0.92 
0.54 
L40 

0.40 
L26 
0.14 
0.69 

1875 

0.56^ 

1878 

25.75 
21.67 

0.17 
0.06 
0.12 

0.63 
0.10 
0.26 

LOO 
LIS 
4.50 

0.48 

1877 

L0» 

1878 

VOBT  BBnOK,  MOMT. 
1872 

0.19 
0.19 
0.66 
0.71 

a  61 
a86 
a  58 
as5 

a6i^ 

1878 

1L19 
10.45 
12.76 

0.66 
0.67 
0.66 
a  71 

0.65 
0.10 
Lll 
a28 

0.23 
0.64 
0.22 
L53 

L14 
0.43 
L04 
L25 

8.03 

2.98 

LOO 

1L06 

L67 

2.57 
L45 

L29 
0.10 
2.24 

L59 
L17 
L19 

0.58 

a49 

0.18 

ai2 

1074 

aoo 

1875 

a48- 

1876 

BOKAXCX,  DAK. 
1874 , 

0.64 
L86 
6.61 

au 

ass 

2.87 
a  80 

aoi 

2.18 
L83 

a86 
a4o 

asf 

1875 

37.48 
81.00 
17.68 

LOS 
0.78 
L64 
0.00 

L82 
L59 
0.19 
0.26 

2.06 
8.89 
0.77 
L46 

4.22 
2.77 
L83 
5.71 

8.40 
6.74 
4.15 
8.16 

6.03 
L24 
4.69 
2.78 

L5B 
L48 
2.68 

2.89 
6.56 
0.36 

a89' 

1878 

0.87 

lg?7 

10^8.— 

a6» 

BHIUKJIIIIDOI, 
1872 

2.17 
L36 
L66 
a87 
LIO 
2.86 

1.08 
L04 

a25 
a24 
ao2 
a29 

> 

LM 

1878 

».89 
211.68 

11L75 

i&ia 

2IL88 

L68 
1.7* 
a.8(K 
0.10< 
0.08 
0.06 

2.21 
0.57 

0.39 
0.01 
0.18 

LSI 
8.21 
2.11 
LOS 
OL80 
4.07 

8LU 
0.65 
L07 
L87 
2.08 
7.77 

2.83 
2.08 
2.01 
L87 
2.81 
2.77 

4.17 
&21 
4.95 

0.85 
7.44 
7.01 

2.78 
L28 
0.70 
2.34 
6.54 

7.20 
7.27 
8.81 

6l84 

ass 

0.38 
L48 
L80 
2:26 
2.50 

0.48 

ao4 

a28 

0.06 

^Sn '"" 

LIT 

St8  !'I1I!'.....I.. 

TIBOmiA  CITT, 

Monr. 
1872 

ai2 

a52 
ao9 

L20 

a  91 
a20 

L19 

0.15 

18t8 

0l13 

an 

1.29 
a59 

a56 

0.45 

0.19 

ao6 

L87 
a  49 
a  78 
0.63 

0.71 
3.58 
L54 
2.65 
2.08 
8.78 

0.0ft 

10r4 , 

10>5 

1ft  82 
17.00 
17.63 
17.47 

a  14 
L50 
LOO 
L35 
0.91 

0.10 
0.30 
0.84 
L38 
L83 

4.18 
4.10 
6.68 
8.98 
5.18 

i.io 

0.78 
L96 
L79 

8.11' 
2.94 

L56 
0.23 

L46 
L25 
0.88 
2.70 

L12 
a  81 

a  91 

L89 

a  1ft 
a22 

3B  :        . . 

0.91 

iBin 

aift 

1878 

lORT  SUIXT,  DAK. 
1872 

a  02 
a56 

L51 

ass 

L28 

a  15 
a56 
a  20 

asr 

1878 

14.62 
16.24 
13.99 

1.00 
0.09 
0.68 
0.09 
1.01 

0.29 
0.17 
0.91 
0.10 
0.08 

0.49 
0.92 
0.58 
0.91 
2.52 

LOO 
0.21 
LOO 

i'ii* 

8.17 
&05 
2.62 
L37 
4.02 

3.23 
6.24 
2.36 
4.25 

L76 

L86 
0.67 
0.51 
L99 
3.69 

2.66' 

0.67 

3.20 

4.14 

0.84 

0.07 

ai6 

a89 
4.09 
a44 

aoft 

1874 

0.0ft 

1875 

aift 

1870 

0.6ft 

1877 

Lll 

a  52 

2.57 
8.21 
L66 
L27 
3.62 

HAIKT  PAUL,  MDIK. 
1872 

L91 

a  79 

L90 

a  84 
a  93 

L24 

1878 

83.74 
35.51 
80.66 
23.67 
28.86 

LSI 
0.49 
L41 
a  73 
0.55 
LOO 

L54 
L07 
L72 
0.66 
0.07 
0.67 

L34 
2.24 
2.19 
L43 
L67 
L24 

2.44 
0.95 
2.27 
2.23 
L98 
2.43 

4.63 
L65 
8.06 
3.15 
5.43 
2.33 

7.74 
lLe7 
4.33 
2.02 
7.13 
3.58 

3.83 
L95 
0.82 
2,73 
0.62 

4.61 
8.90 
8.74 
5.28 
2.83 

2.56 
5.76 
2.16 
2.99 
2.56 

0.d» 

1874 

a72 

1875 

L6ft 

1876 

a25> 

1877. 

L42: 

1878 

tahxtok,  dak. 
1873.... 

L49 
L64 
a  14 

ass 

3.66 

a  03 
a  56 
a  12 
a  80 
a  54 

a  62* 

1874 

23.83 
87.15 
2&84 
2&17 

0.57 
L07 
0.82 
a74 
0.20 

0.65 
L51 
LIO 
0.33 
0.27 

0.79 
L79 
2.18 
L87 
0.93 

0.24 
5.26 
0.07 
6.09 
5.14 

2.59 
2.04 
3.15 
4.45 

6.65 
9.21 
8.18 
5.07 

3.84 
5.53 
5.49 

4.05 
4.95 
5.14 

L74 
5.33 
5.26 
L23 

a  51 

1875 

1876 

a2» 
asT 

1877 

1.17  '  1.16 

2.4ft 

1878 

4. 04  1  7. 83 

1 
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Table  VII. — Mcnihly  and  annwU  raiitfall  in  ine^tea  from  1872  to  1878— Contmued. 


Yean  and  stationa. 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

t 

1 

-J 

»3 

■ 

^ 

1 
1* 

a 

1 

i 

1 

December. 

OMAHA,  XBBB. 

1872 

Jn, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

288 

L82 

L45 

L16 

2  68 

286 

In. 

aS7 

210 

L06 

a  18 

L17 

LSO 

In. 

0.11 

UTS 

27.05 
35.76 
42.88 
82.51 
40.06 

0.64 
0.32 
a26 
0.22 
a63 
L13 

0.08 
0.02 
0l61 
0.40 
0.44 
0.14 

a  44 

L48 
L24 
a  18 
L26 

aoo 

ass 
a  01 
aoo 

2.66 

a24 
ao7 

a68 
L24 
4.25 

ao7 
a62 
a77 

ass 

aoe 

iao5 

2  47 
286 

a  48 

4.27 
2  54 

laoi 

7.80 

aoo 

'loo 

208 
7.77 
227 
218 

L86 
7.18 
265 
288 
205 

0.8$ 

1874 

264 

1875 

LOO* 

1878 

0.16 

18T7 

214 

1878 

DAy>MPOET,  IOWA. 
1872 

a6i 

L48 
LSO 
LOS 
L54 
488 

LS6 
a68 
247 
257 
264 
268 

261 

18?8 

8&08 
86.78 
81.80 
4&82 
85.10 

&68 
4.34 
a38 
8.47 
L41 
0.86 

0.77 
0.74 
LOO 
a63 

ao7 

LOO 

L48 
L3A 
a88 
4.36 

aoi 

2.21 

aoo 
a64 
aso 
aso 
a28 
asB 

a87 
a46 
aoi 
a  70 
ass 
ai4 

216 
a87 
4.81 
4.25 

aso 

4.86 

287 
218 
286 
4.88 
a43 

251 

aos 

L78 
4.27 

a2i 

LOO 
7.86 
4.06 
250 
L46 

284> 

1874 

260- 

1875 

208 

1878 

0.8^ 

1877 

288^ 

1878 

■ 

ass 

a  70 
L86 
a60 

aoo 

LOO 

• 

aoe 
a  17 
ao4 
asi 
ass 
a  17 

1872 

208- 

1878 

10.01 
0.71 

12.10 
8.03 

1L71 

0.06 
0.11 
0.42 
0.02 
0.20 
0.08 

ao8 
an 
ao6 

0i06 

a  14 
ai8 

ass 
a74 
a2S 
a64 
aos 

L16 

aoB 
aoi 
a8o 
a2S 

Lll 

aie 

241 
L60 
L20 
260 
224 
4.46 

L77 
L34 
228 
a  10 
L27 

Ln 

LIO 
L87 
447 
a78 
a  48 

207 

au 

212 

226 

ass 

286 
a06 

LM 

aoo 

202 

ao6> 

1874 

a  IS' 

1875 

aos 

1876 

0.81 

1877 

0.82 

18/8 

iioarB  PLATn, 
mniH. 

1874 : 

aso 

LOO 
L47 
440 

L46 

ai4 

L07 
L28 

ao7 
ass 
a48 
aso 

as4 

1875 

16l85 
1184 
2&47 

0.24 
0.00 
1.88 

aoo 

6.26 
0.18 
a87 
0.18 

a40 
a  48 

0.18 
L40 

a8i 

a6i 
as? 

LIS 

LOO 
207 
228 
a24 

LOS 
a48 
200 
285 

213 
L16 
204 

266 
246 

208 

a  08* 

1878 

0.51 

1877 

asa* 

1878 

KIOKUK,  IOWA. 
1872 

a43 
468 
1.84 
271 
218 

7.n 

a74 

L4S 
217 

aso 

2« 

aos 

a5(^ 

1878 

41.08 
85.45 
48.42 
51.65 
4a  68 

8.81 
8.66 

a6i 

8.68 
0.84 
0.17 

a6B 
aso 

L84 
L45 

ai5 

2.85 

a5i 

L14 
L67 

a45 
a  76 
a78 

a66 
a4o 
aso 
aoo 

4.22 

asi 

a42 
L66 

a  70 
a28 

&66 

a47 

L21 
4.01 
288 
a78 
7.88 
206 

277 
4.54 

12  70 
2  70 
7.06 

264 
287 

ass 
aos 

268 

"aw" 

7.88 

aos 

1L06 

an 

a66 

1874 

1.86< 

1876 

288 

1876 

228 

1877 

2M> 

1878 

DSaTEB,  OOLO. 

1872 

2  68 
a73 
a64 

a22 
a60 

aoo 
a  16 
aos 

L88 

a  18 

228* 

1818 

41.78 
18.46 
20.28 

ia64 

ai8 

0.84 
&38 
0.21 
1.70 

a24 

ass 
aoo 
an 

LOO 

a28 
a  40 
aso 

L80 
0.40 

248 

L70 

a24 

a  22 

L40 

a  75 

248 
L84 
a67 
277 

224 
L21 
248 
LIO 
280 

200 
285 
4. 82 
L22 
L88 

L41 
268 
L97 
L16 

ass 

LS4 
288 
208 

268 

1874 

1878 

217 
268- 

1878 

LSO' 

1877 

1874 

284 
L82 
218 
260 

a22 
aoo 

LOO 

a34 

ass 
aoo 

L85 

aso 

..05- 

1875 

10.76 
1&40 
27.88 

0.12 
0.00 
0.18 
0.21 

a  10 
a  06 
a  56 

LIS 

ao4 
a68 
a25 

l.Ol 

a  72 
a  16 
ass 

L06 

226 
1.15 
4.06 
4.68 

2  73 
263 
202 
210 

228 
2  26 
L70 

206 
LOS 
4.00 

0.08< 

1876 

0.15 

1877 

486- 

1878 

UBATEMWOBTB, 
KAm. 

1872 

■ 

206 
L56 
1.40 
a  72 
270 
487 

aoo 
aso 
a46 
aso 

287 
244 

L84 

1878 

34.17 
8a65 
3L26 
44w48 
62.06 

3.02 
3.14 
0.23 
1.42 
0.73 
284 

L03 
L85 
L25 

a  20 
a  60 

2.84 

L75 

ao5 

2.60 

a  78 

4.80 
2.35 

ao7 
aso 

LG7 
7.65 
7.14 

as6 

ass 

L60 
268 
a78 
267 
5.28 

216 

aoo 

286 
271 

laoo 

227 

204 
228 
282 

a  01 

240 
L72 
278 
a.  40 

ao4 

260 
L07 
266 
Le6 

224 

1874 

LS5- 

1875 

20(V 

1876 

281 

1877 

284     ^Sfi 

ai^ 

1878 
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Table  Yll,—Monthly  and  annual  rainfall  in  inche$fnm  1872  to  1878— Continned. 


Tears  and  stations. 

*• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

s 

• 

1 

< 

i 

1 

October. 

1 

i 

a 

COLORADO  BPBXN08, 
COLO. 

1874 

In. 
16.68 
17.87 

In. 

0.06 

0.24 

ai2 

In. 
0.54 
0.56 
0.19 

In. 
0.50 
1.12 
0.68 

In. 
8.65 
0.30 
0.62 

In. 
6.00 
1.08 
8.88 

In. 
0.20 
1.82 
L89 

In. 
0.81 
6.07 

In. 
0.91 
2.39 

In. 
8.37 
2.28 

1 

In. 
0.19 

In. 

A  as 

In. 
0.15 

1876 

1876 

0.13     1.19 

0.29 

'  SAIHT  LOUU,  MO. 
1872 

1 

0.55  '  2.01 
8. 27     1.  AA 

L70 

1873.... 

46.02 
87.79 
42.90 
48.46 
41.26 

&63 
8.04 
0.64 
4.75 
L24 
2.36 

1.52 
8.66 
S.69 
2.86 
0.88 
1.00 

2.10 
4.86 
4.06 
6.00 
8.41 
2.79 

6.86 
3.48 
2.68 
2.25 
2.86 
6.74 

6.27 
8.70 
6.48 
8.18 
8.11 
4.68 

6.68 
2.00 
10.84 
6.43 
&00 
2.40 

6.96 
6.71 
9l49 
6.90 
2.88 

0.07 
4.70 
2.66 
6.03 
2.61 

8.02 
2,32 
0.24 
7.63 
8.66 

5.10 

1874 

LOO 
L23 
1.66 
4.92 

2.32 
0.89 
L74 
3.76 

1.46 

1875 

2.42 

1876 

0.18 

1877 

8.34 

1878 

SAMTA  Ft,  IT.  MBX. 
1872«. 

0.25 

0.01 

0.04 

1878 

9.47 
19.88 
18.97 
16.07 
18.15 

0.66 
1.80 
0.67 
0.61 
a  18 

a2i 

a  14 
1.00 
0.72 
0.40 
L66 
0.89 

ai5 

L61 
L87 
0.64 
0.14 
0.78 

0.26 
L71 
0.88 
0.46 
L88 
0.22 

0.88 
0.70 
0.88 
0.88 
0.92 
LO] 

1.72 
0.54 
0.88 
L62 
0.18 
8.18 

L02 
3.92 
6.91 
6.48 
8.64 

2:79 
].78 
Lfi8 
2.18 
1.72 

L23 
L42 
4.14 
0.85 
0.96 

0. 07     0. 38 

0.83 

.1874 

1876 

2.47 
0.06 
a  75 

0.58 
1.60 
0.07 

2.26 
0.47 

1876 

0.38 

1877 

1878 

1.32     6.70 

0.63 

FOBT  0IB80H,  DTD.  T. 
1878 

2.80 
0.81 
L19 
1.10 
6L36 

1.97 
4.64 
2.26 
2.89 
4.19 

3.66 

1874 

88.88 
44.10 
85.48 
4&79 

8.69 
0.64 
4.94 
0.29 
2.79 

8.44 
0.78 
0.64 
L47 
2.40 

2.91 
2.48 
6.67 
2.27 
L44 

5.83 
8.74 
1.85 
7.77 
2.88 

8.64 
6.59 
1.94 
4.82 
7.58 

8.38 
3.52 
6.82 
7.74 
6.61 

1.99 

10.08 

6.06 

2.89 

1.64 
4.27 
0.94 
8.78 

4.41 
1.84 
2.48 
2.21 

2.70 

1875 

2.41 

,1876 

0.20 

1877 

8.00 

1878 

We  propose  to  discoss  first  the  record  of  temperature;  but  in  order 
to  do  this  ia  a  way  to  be  clearly  and  easily  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  each  point  or  bearing  separately,  and  so  far  as  possible 
tabulate  the  results. 

As  heretofore  intimated,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  any  further  notice 
of  the  annual  mean  temperature ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  discus- 
sion to  the  monthly  means  as  shown  in  Table  YI. 

If  the  excessive  development  of  locusts  depends  upon  unusual  heat 
as  one  of  the  necessary  meteorological  influences,  and  no  adequate  va- 
riation is  shown  in  the  annual  means,  it  ought  to  appear  in  the  monthly 
means,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  it  depends  upon  the  temperature  of 
one  or  two  days,  and  a  considerable  variation  in  several  days  will  be 
shown  in  the  monthly  means. 

If,  after  aU,  this  excessive  development  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  absolute  degree  of  heat  above  the  normal  condition  as  upon  the 
absence  of  excessive  changes  at  the  periods  when  they  are  most  easily 
affected,  then  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  monthly 
means  ought  to  reveal  the  particular  months  or  periods  of  the  year  in 
which  these  excessive  changes  are  most  likely  to  occur.  If  it  depends 
upon  the  sum  of  the  heat — that  is,  the  number  of  hours  they  are  ex- 
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posed  in  the  egg  and  larval  states  to  a  given  degree  of  heat — this  can  only 
be  obtained  accurately  by  the  daily  records,  but  should  be  indicated  by 
a  comparison  of  the  monthly  meaus.  This  point  is  not  considered  in 
the  discussion  of  these  tables,  but  will  be  alluded  to  further  on. 

Two  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary  to  excessive  development  ^ 
first^  that  the  parents  shall  be  in  a  healthy  condition  and  properly  de- 
posit  the  eggs;  secondy  that  the  eggs  shall  very  generally  hatch  out. 
There  are  other  conditions  that  retard  or  favor,  but  these  are  absolutely 
necessary.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are  critical  periods  in  the 
life  of  the  insect,  and  hence  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  meteorological  conditions  favoring  the  development  of  excessive 
numbers  in  one  year,  to  examine  the  meteorological  records  of  the  pre- 
vious years. 

Another  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  discussion  is  that,, 
although  excessive  numbers  may  hatch,  they  may  be  killed,  greatly 
diminished,  or  rendered  diseased  by  unusual  moisture;  or  their  devel- 
opment may  be  retarded,  and  migrating  to  a  great  degree  prevented,  by 
unusually  low  temperature. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  and  remembering  also  that  1874  and  1876^ 
were  the  years  of  the  great  locust  invasions,  let  us  see  if  any  important 
fact  bearing  upon  the  subject  can  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  table  of 
the  monthly  temx>erature  of  the  If orthwest  in  the  locust  area. 

If  we  examine  the  fluctuations  in  the  same  month  for  the  diiferent 
years  and  select  the  extreme  variations — ^that  is,  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  means — ^we  shall  find  them  to  be  as  shown  in. 
Table  VUI. 


Table  YIII.-  Extreme  jluetvMtion9  in  monthly  mean  temperature. 


Montha. 


Janoary... 
Febmaxy. . 

liarch 

April 

Mky 

Jnne 

July 

Angaat  ... 
Sei^Attiber 
October  ... 
2foTeiiil»er. 
I>ecflmb«r . 


bfi 


I 
I 


I 
I 


o 

24. 2  18. 6  2L  2 
35.8110.2  33.9 
513.0 


isas 

18.6 
9.0 

lae 

10.4 
4.0 
9.4 
6.0 
6.7 

2&2 


16. 

6. 

8. 
10. 

6. 

7. 
10. 
10. 
15. 


10.4 
7.9 
7.6 
6.4 

as 

6.6 
4.0 

lao 

522.0 


12.8 

la 

IB. 
10.8 

ai 

5.8 
5.6 
7.1 

a6 

5.5 

7.9 

2a2 


I 


17. 
3120. 
8117. 

12. 

a 

7. 
4. 
7. 

a 

a 

a 

2a 


i 


o 


5 


24.9ia 
3a  8 17. 
22.4ia 

laeia 


7.1 
9.4 

a  7 
a  6 

12.5 

ai 

a6 

2a5 


a 
a 
a 
a 

2. 

a 
a 

23. 


i 


I 


ia3 
a  2 

10.0 

ai 
a  4 
a4 
a9 

4.7 
2.7 

a2 
ai 
as 


i 
I 


6 

I 


o 
17. 9 14. 

aoia 

ia4ia 

a  iia 


I 
I 

& 


laoia 


2ai 
as 
92ai 
a7i 
aH 
ai 
as 

?.J 

las 
lao 
2a  1 


I 
I 


la 

30. 
29. 

la 
a 
la 
a 
a 
a 
a 

14. 

sa 


s 

! 


2L7 


a 
s 


2a 


12. 5,3a 

ia0  27. 

asiia 


7.1 

as 
ao 
a7 
a7 
ao 
6iiao 

7iia8.22. 


a 

2. 

L 

a 
a 
a 


O 

las. 
2o.a 
laa 

Iff,  9 

7.5- 

7.a 
a» 
as 

6  V 

as 
lai 

20.4^ 


ATOfsge  yarifttion  of  winter  and  spring  taken  together,  laS  (that  Is,  from  Koyember  to  April). 
Arerage  yariatlon  of  samvaet  and  antnznn  taken  together,  ao  (that  is,  from  Kay  to  October). 

In  this  table  each  number  in  a  column  shows  the  extreme  variation^ 
dnring  the  series  of  years  included  in  Table  YI,  of  the  mean  for  the 
month  opposite,  and  at  the  station  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  column^ 
For  example,  in  the  Breckenridge  column  24PJ2  is  the  number  given  f 
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this  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  mean  for 
January  in  the  series  of  years  was  24P.2.  By  reference  to  the  Brecken- 
ridge  record  in  Table  YI  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  January  mean  was 
in  1875  ( — 90.5),  while  the  highest  was  in  1878  (+ 14^  7) ;  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  is  24^.2,  as  given  in  the  above  table  of  extreme  varia. 
lion  of  monthly  means.  The  right-hand  column  shows  the  average  of 
all  the  stations  for  each  month. 

The  valu^  of  this  table  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  at  a  glance 
the  months  in  which  the  greatest  variations  occur.  This  is,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  made  meteorology  a  study,  in  the  winter  half  of 
the  year ;  but  reference  to  the  column  of  averages  shows  tliat  in  the 
West  and  Northwest  this  is  true  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  average  varia- 
tion for  the  winter  half  (from  November  to  April)  being  16^.8,  while  for 
the  summer  half  (from  May  to  October)  it  is  only  60.6. 

If  we  confine  the  examination  to  the  northwestern  stations,  Breck- 
enridge,  Fort  Sully,  Yankton,  Fort  Benton,  Pembina,  Virginia  City, 
and  Bismarck,  we  find  the  averages  to  be  as  follows :  January,  210.9 ; 
February,  240.75  March,  23o.3,-  April,  9o.9;  May,  70.8;  June,  7o.lj 
July,  50.6 ;  August,  4^.5  5  September,  70.6 ;  October,  70.O ;  November, 
110.9 ;  December,  22o.7 ;  the  average  of  the  winter  half  of  the  year, 
190.1,  and  of  the  summer  half,  60.6,  showing  the  difRerenoe  to  be  still 
greater. 

But  in  order  to  apply  the  law  which  these  figures  appear  to  indicate 
more  directly  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  we  present  here  a  table  of 
a  similar  kind,  made  up  fix>m  the  same  series  of  years,  difiering  fit>m  the 
last  only  in  the  feu^t  that  it  shows  the  greatest  variation  between  the 
monthly  means  of  two  consecutive  years. 

Table  IX. — Oreatesi  variations  heitoeen  tMHthly  means  of  two  oonseouHve  yean. 


HouUit. 


•Jammy.. 
Febmiiiy. 
March.... 

April 

Miiy 

June 


July 

AuKUSt  ... 
September 
October... 
November. 
DeoembOT. 
Tear .... 


6 


I 
n 


o 

U. 

17. 

24.0 
7.1 
&S 
8.0 


81& 
219. 


&2 

4.0 
0.2 
&6 
&8 
28.2 
&4 


t 


o 

6 
LO 
7.0 
4.7 
&7 


I 


4.6.4.6 


0.8 

4.7 

7.0 

10.2 

lae 

18.8 

e.7 


1&8 

1&2 

14.0 

6.8 

7.0 


6.4 
6.0 
6.6 
8.8 
6.6 
22.0 
6.8 


I 
I 


o 

10.7 

16.8 

14.4 

6.8 

7.6 

2.6 


6.6 
7.1 
6.6 
6.6 
7.0 
20.0 
&2 


I 


o 

17. 

16.0 

17.7 

ft& 

6.7 

6.8 


4ia 


4.2 
6.2 
6.7 
6.0 
4.0 
25.8 
7.1 


^ 


0 

10.2 

2a7 

4.0 

7.1 

6.1 


8.7 
8.8 
0.8 
&1 
4.4 
26.5 
6.2 


I 
I 


1& 

16L0 

12.5 

7.6 

4.8 

6.5 


6.8 
&2 
2.8 
&4 
6.8 
20.0 
8.0 


710. 


2 

I 


L3 
4.2 

7.8 
7.0 
8.3 
3.7 


4.0 
8.4 
1.8 
4  0 
&1 
&8 

a7 


^ 


o 

17.0 
5.0 

10.8 
6.5 
7.4 

*18 


I 


7.8 
5.4 
L8 
6L0 
ILO 
10.0 
8.6 


o 

14.7 
7.6 
&4 

as 

8.6 
4.6 


8.8 
4.0 
2.7 
7.7 
&1 
10.6 
2.0 


o 
22.6 

a6 

lao 

4.4 

6.8 
1.8 


618 

0.2 
48 
0.6 
15.7 
16.0 
LI 


i 

§ 

P4 


O 

16.4 
2L0 
27.0 
12.4 
&0 
&0 


6.0 
2.7 
0.4 
&8 
10.8 
83.7 


2L4 


16.8 


6.8  21.6 
&62L4 


8.8 
4.0 
6.8 


8.0 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
13.0 
& 
8.7 


7.2 
6.1 
8.4 


LO 
L8 
6L8 
2.0 
10.8 
8 
4.8 


222. 


17.08 

1418 

1&86 

6.40 

6L70 

6166 

er 

4.68 

&00 

461 

6i79 

6lS0 

&91 

18.80 

481 


*Thia  large  vaiiAttaalndiOAtet  ui  eyident  enor  in  tiie  mean  of  this  nwntlL  tot  1872.    Omiktiiag  1872, 
the  extreme  Tariation  ia  4.8. 
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Precisely  the  same  rale  holds  good  here  as  in  the  preceding  table.  The 
chief  variations  are  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  Febmary  and 
March. 

K  the  excessive  increase  of  locusts  depends  to  any  considerable  degree 
Mpon  the  temperature,  and  this  excessive  increase  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  then  we  must  seek  for  the  cause  in  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  temperature.  These  we  see  from  the  foregoing  table  are  found 
-chiefly  in  the  winter  of  the  year,  the  variation  in  the  means  of  the  sum- 
mer months  being  comparatively  unimportant. 

13ie  condition  as  to  moisture  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  combined 
with  that  of  temperature  in  making  the  direct  application  and  compar  • 
ing  the  locust  years  with  the  non-locust  years,  but  at  present  we  are 
only  endeavoring  to  ascertain  if  possible  in  what  respects  the  records  of 
temperature  show  a  variation  likely  to  affect  the  increase  or  development 
of  the  locusts. 

As  the  eggs  are  deposited  before  December,  and  do  not  hatch  out  in  the 
northern  latitudes  of  their  native  habitats  until  after  March,  it  fioUows 
that  if  the  excessive  changes  of  this  part  of  the  year  affect  them  in  any 
way  it  must  be  by  their  action  upon  the  eggs.  But  the  fMts  presented  in 
our  first  report  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eggs  of  C.  sprehu  are 
but  little  affected  by  changes  of  temperature. 

There  are  some  other  facts  presented  in  Table  YI  worthy  of  notice. 

If  we  compare  the  winters  preceding  tiie  locust  years  wifli  those  of 
other  yeurs,  we  find  that  in  the  series  1873  to  1877,  as  a  rule,  the  fbrmer 
were  warmer  than  the  latter. 

VariaHona  between  moiUhs  of  oanseouHve  yea/n. 


Deoembec. 

jannaiy. 

Vebnuiy. 

Mmhl 

1878-.*74 

BBlCKBinunOB. 

• 

&0 
12.8 
18.1 

0.1 
23.3 

14.8 
8&8 
27.0 
13.7 

l&l 
23.0 
27.8 
12.2 

11.3 
18.7 
28.6 
3&8 

&6 

&1 
—  6.8 
-^.4 

2.8 

—  a6 

6.3 

—  OlO 

14.7 

16L1 
0.1 

ia7 

18.9 

1&6 

0.6 

1&9 

18L6 

1&6 
1L8 

•    -a6 

18.0 

—  8.0 

—  2.6 

—  &8 
1L2 

&0 

—  7.8 
4.8 

2L6 
27.4 

20.8 
4.2 

14.4 
33.4 

1&8 

8.6 

20.7 

8&4 

ia4 

28.4 
18.8 
1&7 

3.6 

—  4.6 
17.4 
28i6 

6.1 

1874-76..... 

—  L6 

1875-78 

9i6 

igre-TT 

&8 

1877-78 -- 

23.6 

1878-74..... 

FQjVr  iUUT. 

17.1 

1S74-76 

10.4 

1876-76 

20iO 

1876-77..-., 

20.8 

lB7»-74 

TAflKTOH. 

17.6 

1874-76 

&7 

1675-76 

22.8 

1676-77 - 

20.7 

1672-78 

VOVr  BUROH. 

16.4 

1878-74 

lBi8 

1874-76 

ULe 

187^-76 

29L6 

3878-74 

nMBOH^ 

11 

1876-76 

Ol8 

187^77 

2.0 

1877-78 

2L4 
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Variations  between  months  of  consecuUve  years— Continued. 


December. 

Jannaiy. 

February. 

Mean. 

vmanfiA  cxTT. 
1872-'73 - 

1&8 
18.7 
24.9 
80.5 
24.4 
24.0 

19.0 
25.2 
2&4 
83.5 
19l2 
3a2 

23.4 
23.1 

1.7 
17.1 
18.8 
28.1 

1&9 
22.8 
18.1 
2&8 
90.2 
28.9 

15i6 
18.4 
22.8 
28.1 
27.5 
27.9 

28.9 
23.4 
13.8 
80.1 
87.8 
88.9 

19.3 

1873-*74 

19.2 

1874-'75 

19.8 

1875-'76 

25i2 

1876-'77 

23.6 

1877-78 

25lO 

OMAHA. 
187^-73 

20.9 

1873-74 

23.6 

1874-75 

19.4 

1875-76 

30.1 

1876-'77 

25.6 

1877-78 

35.0 

It  will  be  seeu  by  comparing  these  means  that  as  a  very  general  rule 
the  temperature  was  higher  in  the  winters  of  1873-^74  and  1875-76 
than  the  preceding  or  following  winters,  but  that  to  this  role  the  winter 
of  1877-78  forms  a  remarkable  exception.  But  in  these  cases  the  win- 
ters appear  to  correspond  with  the  general  character  of  the  year.  The 
results  are  scarcely  sufficiently  marked  and  uniform  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  they  present  a  clew  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

An  inspection  of  the  summer  months  in  Table  YI  shows  a  much 
smaller  yariation ;  for  example,  at  Breckenridge,  where  the  differences 
between  the  winter  means  are  the  greatest,  the  summer  means  are  as 
follows:  1873,  52o.2j  1874,  53o.4j  1875,  51o.O;  1876,  520.6;  1877,  52o.6j 
the  extreme  variation  being  but  2^.4.  « 

Yankton : 

1874 650.2 

1875 610.4 

1876 620.9 

1877 630.1 

Virginia  City: 

1874 530.8 

1875 530.6 

1876 530.0 

1877 520.6^ 

A  longer  series  of  years  would  doubtless  show  greater  variations,  but 
if  these  furnish  any  indication  of  the  general  rule,  it  is  evident  the 
means  of  summer  temperature  furnish  no  such  differences  as  would 
seem  to  be  required  for  such  important  results.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
records  of  temperature  thus  far  examined  are  concerned,  neither  the  an- 
nual nor  the  monthly  means  show  any  important  fact  to  sustain  the 
assumption  that  unusual  heat  is  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
excessive  development  of  the  locusts.  If  they  show  any  important  fact 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  it  is  that  the  winter  season  (including  March) 
has  more  to  do  with  their  development  than  the  temperature  of  the  sum- 
mer season. 
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So  &r  as  the  annual  and  monthly  means  show,  the  year  1873  was 
about  as  favorable  as  to  temperature  as  1874 ;  and  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  table  of  ramfall  (Table  VII),  it  was  equally  fi^vorable 
in  this  respect.  As  there  was  no  marked  or  general  invasion  in  1871  or 
1872,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  permanent  breeding  grounds  had 
been  exhausted  by  migrations,  as  it  is  conceded  that  there  was  no  general 
invasion  in  1873,  but  was  in  1874.  Let  us  look  to  the  daily  records  of 
the  former  and  oompaie  them  witii  those  of  the  latter  year  and  see  if 
they  show  any  important  diflisrences. 

For  this  purpose  we  select  Fort  Sully  as  the  station  within  the  per. 
manent  breeding  grounds  showing  the  most  complete  record.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  the  daily  record  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  temper- 
ature from  October,  1872,  to  June,  1876. 

9l 
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The  first  thing  we  notipe  in  this  table  worthy  of  remark  is  the  con- 
tinuons  low  temperature  firom  the  middle  of  December,  1872^  to  the  3d 
of  February,  1873,  the  minimum  thermometer  making  during  this  pe- 
riod 42  days  below  zero,  while  during  the  same  period  in  the  winter  of 
1873-^74  it  stood  below  zero  only  17  days.  We  also  observe  that  daring 
the  former  the  maximum  temperature  was  below  zero  7  days,  while  it 
fell  below  zero  only  one  day  during  the  'winter  of  1873-^74.  A  further 
comparison  of  the  two  winters  shows  that  the  latter  was  decidedly  more 
&vorable  to  the  locust  than  the  former,  if  the  eggs  are  at  all  affected  by 
long  continued  and  extreme  cold,  which  is  very  doubtftd. 

The  Fort  Benton  record  not  only  corresponds  with  this  showing,  but 
the  contrast  is  still  more  marked }  that  of  Fort  Garry,  Manitoba,  shows 
very  little  difference  between  the  two  winters  in  this  respect ;  the  record 
of  Virginia  Oity  presents  no  marked  difference, 

Beference  to  the  record  of  Fort  Sully  for  the  winter  of  1874-^76,  given 
in  the  preceding  table,  will  show  that,  while  December  was  compara- 
tively mild,  there  was  a  long  continued  cold  spell  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  Fort  Gkirry  minimum  thermometer  shows  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  minuses  (below  zero  marks)  from  December  28  to  March  7; 
also  a  continuous  maximum  below  zero  from  January  2  to  19. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  record  for  Fort  SuUy  for  the  winter  of. 
1875-^76,  preceding  the  invasion  of  1876,  is  even  more  favorable  than 
that  of  1873-^74,  if  comparative  mildness  is  &vorable. 

Whether  the  records  of  but  six  or  seven  years  will  justify  us  in  assum- 
ing any  law  as  established  thereby  in  reference  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration  is  very  doubtful ;  certainly  not,  unless  the  data  are  uniform 
in  their  bearing  on  the  point.  Still  there  are  sufiQcient  indications  in  the 
fiEKsts  just  presented  to  lead  us  to  believe  it  probable  that  here  we  shall 
find,  in  part  at  least,  what  we  are  hunting  for,  but  if  so  we  must  confess 
that  it  is  in  a  very  diflibrent  quarter  from  what  we  supposed. 

If  we  now  turn  tb  the  record  of  rainfall,  as  shown  in  Table  Y II,  we  find 
that  the  amount  for  the  winter  months  at  the  stations  within  or  near  the 
borders  of  the  permanent  breeding-grounds  is  so  small  throughout  the 
years  included  that  the  differences  can  cut  no  important  figure  in  the  mat- 
ter under  discussion.  On  inspection  of  the  records,  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  at  Fort  Sully,  shows,  contrary  to  the  theory  heretofore  ad- 
vanced, that  the  rainfall  in  1874  was  greater  than  1873  or  1875 ;  the 
same  thing  is  also  true  in  reference  to  Breckenridge }  but  at  Saint  Paul, 
Omaha,  and  Keokuk  the  case  is  reversed.  At  the  other  points  the  differ- 
ence is  not  very  marked  either  way.  The  total  for  the  years  at  the 
different  stations  also  fails  to  reveal  any  very  marked  difference  favor- 
able to  the  theory  advanced,  except  that  as  a  general  rule  that  of  1874 
appears  to  be  below  the  average ;  but  at  Saint  Paul,  Fort  Sully,  Vir- 
ginia Oity,  and  Breckenridge  the  amount  in  1874  was  actually  greater 
than  in  1875. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  meteorological  data^ 
so  far  as  we  have  considered  them,  fail  to  reveal  any  facts  that  tend  to  cx>n- 
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firm  in  a  marked  or  distinct  manner  the  theory  that  heat  and  dryness 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  an  excessive  development  of  locusts.  Bnt 
we  think  the  investigation  is  not  withoat  profit,  fir%t^  because  it  shows 
that  a  longer  series  of  years  is  necessary  to  determine  satisfactorily  the 
relation  between  meteorological  conditions  and  the  locust  development; 
'Secondj  because  it  shows  that  annual  and  monthly  means,  so  far  as  tem- 
perature is  coucerned,  are  of  ^but  little  value  in  the  solution  of  this 
question;  thirdj  because  it  indicates  the  necessity  of  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  temperature  in  winter,  in  reference  to  this  question,  than  we 
have  been  disposed  to  allow;  fourth^  because  it  presents  some  facts 
which  indicate  the  necessity  of  somewhat  modifying  the  theory  advanced 
in  our  First  Beport,  and  maintained  in  the  previous  part  of  this  chapter. 
We  have  assumed  in  our  First  Beport,  as  well  as  the  present,  that  as  a 
very  general  rule  the  locust  swarms  that  invade  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas  come  directly  from  their  native  -breeding-grounds  in  British 
America,  Montana,  and  Western  Dakota.  !N^ow,  several  fa^^ts  presented 
by  the  nleteorological  data  agree  better  with  the  idea  that  two  seasons 
at  least  are  required  for  this  purpose ;  that  is,  that  those  developed  by 
a  fftvorable  season  in  these  northern  regions  migrate  that  season  to 
Southern  Dakota  and  Northern  Nebraska,  and,  if  the  next  season  is 
favorable  in  this  region,  move  farther  south  in  increased  numbers;  if 
the  season  is  unfavorable  they  proceed  no  farther,  or  in  very  diminished 
numbers.  The  temperature  and  rainfall  in  1862-'63,  and  1872-'73, 
appear  to  accord  better  with  this  theory  than  the  other. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  given  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  that  those 
who  desire  to  investigate  the  subject  may  have  the  data  at  hand  prop- 
erly arranged  so  as  to  show  their  bearing  upon  the  question.  We  confess 
our  disappointment  in  the  result  of  our  attempt  to  prove  a  theory  so 
long  maintained,  and  so  universally  believed;  but,  as  before  stated,  we 
are  unwilling  to  abandon  it,  notwithstanding  the  meteorological  records 
tail  to  confirm  it  in  the  marked  manner  we  expected^  for  personal  expe- 
rience and  observation  have  too  often  confirmed  it. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  relation  of  temperat  ure  to  the 
development  of  the  locusts  may  be  viewed  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  brought  forward  until  touched  upon  in  our  First  Ileport. 

Professor  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  has  suggested 
the  idea  that  the  development  of  the  eggs  may  depend  upon  the  s^im  of 
the  heat  rather  than  the  degree;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  hours  they 
are  subject  to  heat  above  a  certain  degree.  This  ox)inion  impressed  it- 
self very  favorably  upon  our  minds,  and  the  ingenious  method  adopted 
by  the  Professor  to  demonstrante  it,  as  given  in  our  First  Report^ 
agreed  so  well  with  the  facts  that  we  were  disposed  to  accept  it  as  the 
true  key  to  the  relation  between  temperature  and  locust  development 

Without  at  present  deciding  as  to  its  value  we  must  confess  that  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  it  has  tended  to  render  us  somewhat  skeptical  as 
to  the  value  of  the  theory  when  applied  to  the  data  in  solving  the  prob- 
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lem  under  discussion.  That  it  serves  to  bring  to  view  an  important 
&ctor  that  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered  is  undoubtedly  true;  it 
also  clearly  indicates,  so  to  speak,  an  inner  law  of  the  influence  of  heat. 

Beferring  the  reader  to  our  First  Eeport  for  an  explanation  and  illus- 
stration  of  the  theory  as  given  by  Professor  Abbe,  we  propose  to  discuss 
it  briefly  here. 

That  there  is  a  limiting  temperature  below  which,  if  continuous,  the 
«ggs  will  not  hatch  must  be  admitted.  Just  what  that  limit  is  has  not 
yet  been  accurately  determined,  though  approximately  reached  by  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Eiley  in  1876-'77. . 

But  in-door  experiments,  although  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill 
and  precision,  are  likely  to  vary  more  or  less,  in  their  results,  from  what 
will  be  found  to  be  true  in  the  actual  out-door  life  of  the  species  ^  still 
they  form  a  good  basis  upon  which  to  work,  and  serve  as  an  excellent 
^ide  to  the  fact  sought  for. 

Professor  Abbe  assumes  the  following  as  a  "working  hypothesis:"^ 
that,  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  50^  Fahr.  the  eggs  require  65  whole 
days,  or  1,560  hours,  to  hatch. 

At  a  uniform  temperature  of  60^,  they  require  60  whole  days,  or 
1,440  hours,  to  hatch. 

At  a  uniform  temperature  of  70<^,  they  require  55  whole  days,  or  1,320 
liours,  to  hatch. 

It  is  proper  to  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  note  94,  on  page  428 
of  our  First  Eeport,  but  the  object  we  now  have  in  view  does  not  re- 
quire any  explanation  of  the  difference  there  alluded  to. 

That  eggs  have  repeatedly  hatched  in  some  of  the  northern  sections 
when  the  maximum  temperature  had  not  at  any  time  during  the  spring 
-exceeded  52°  or  53°,  and  seldom  rose  to  50^,  is  evident  from  data 
obtained  by  the  Commission.  We  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  a 
temperature  of  50^  is  not  below  the  hatching  point.  We  may  also  as- 
sume as  borne  out  by  the  facets  that  eggs  deposited  early  in  the  season 
will,  as  a  rule,  hatch  out,  under  the  same  conditions,  earlier  the  next 
spring  than  those  deposited  later.  Mr.  Stolley,  of  Hall  County,  Ne- 
braska, who  is  in  the  habit  of  observing  and  recording  the  dates  of 
depositing  and  hatching,  had  already  noticed  this  fact;  and  so  informed 
us  in  1877.  Professor  Whitman  and  others  have  also  observed  the  same 
thing.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  process  of  forming  the  embryo 
•commences  in  the  fall,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  heat  above  a  certain 
degree  is  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked ;  and  we  may  remark  here,  as 
indicated  by  what  has  been  shown  in  this  chapter,  that  the  sum  of  the 
cold  below  a  certain  degree  also  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  in 

the  problem. 

As  Mr.  Stolley  gives  us  the  exact  date  at  which  eggs  were  first  de- 
posited in  Hall  County  in  1877,  let  us  try  Professor  Abbtfs  "working 
basis''  and  theory  by  an  examination  of  this  case.  It  is  true  we  have 
no  meteorological  record  for  that  immediate  section,  but  as  Omaha  and 


^  First  Report,  page  428. 
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Korth  Platte  are  on  the  same  parallel,  and  Mr.  StoUey's  locality  is  about 
midway  between  them  in  the  same  valley  or  plain  we  may  take  the  mean 
of  the  records  of  these  two  places,  which  differ  very  slightly,  as  repre- 
senting that  of  Hall  Oonnty. 

In  this  case  the  eggs  were  deposited  Angast  13  and  14,  1876,  and 
began  to  hatch  April  13  and  14, 1877. 

The  number  of  days  during  which  the  maximum  temperature  was  5(K> 
ot  over,  and  also  the  number  of  days  during  which  it  was  6QP  or  over,, 
were  as  follows : 


MontliB* 


August.... 
flmember. 
October — 
Norember. 
Deoember.. 
Janiiary... 
JMnnaxy.. 

Maxeh 

▲pill 


SQO 

W> 

17 

17 

29 

29 

27 

1» 

10 

8 

0 

12 

18 

U 

Total 


122 


81 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  hours  they  were  exposed  to  these 
degrees  of  heat,  respectively,  we  will  follow  Professor  Abbe's  estimate 
as  nearly  as  possible,  keeping  in  mind  and  making  proper  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  the  surface  temperature  and  that  at  which  the 
eggs  are  placed.  We  obtain  the  total  number  of  hours  the  eggs  were 
exposed  to  the  degree  of  heat  specified  by  multiplyiug  the  number  of 
hours  during  a  day  in  which  the  maximum  was  at  or  above  the  given 
degree  by  the  number  of  days  given  above  each  month. 


IConthfl. 


August  . . . 

Seimmber 

October.... 

ITorember 

December 

Jainury  ... 

F^braary  • 
MBToh.:... 
April. 


Total 


J 


Sl4 


24 
22 

18 
11 

4 

0 

8 

10 

12 


^ 


,11 


17 
29 
27 
10 
3 
0 
12 
13 
U 


a 
1 


408 


486 
110 

12 
0 

06 
190 
182 


122 


2,012 


1 


22 

18 

12 

6 

4 
0 
4 
6 
10 


ilk 


o 

0 


17 
28 
10 
4 
1 
0 
1 
6 
6 


874 
601 


24 

4 

0 

4 

80 

60 


61 


1.228 


From  this  we  see  that  if  50^  be  taken  as  the  minimum,  it  requires 
2,012  hours,  1,228  of  which  must  be  above  6(P,  to  hatch  the  eggs  in  the 
latitude  of  Grand  Island,  Hall  County,  Nebraska ;  or,  to  be  more  exact,. 
784  hours  between  50°  and  60o+  988  hours  between  60o  and  76o+  240 
hours  above  76^ =2,012  hours. 

Let  us  take  another  case ;  and.  this  time  we  will  select  one  at  North 
Platte,  Kebr.,  one  of  the  points  selected  by  Professor  Abbe  in  illustrate 
ing  his  theory.  With  the  explanation  given  above,  the  following,  table 
will  be  understood.    Eggs  were  deposited  firom  July  10  to  25^  in  1876, 
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and  hatched  April  25  to  May  12, 1877.    We  will  therefore  select  aa  our 
dates  July  25, 1876,  and  April  30, 1877. 


HonthB. 


July 

Anintt.... 
Seviember. 
October — 
Korember . 
Beoember  . 
Jamiaxy ... 
I^bnuoT.. 

Mnoh 

April 


Tcrtil 


II 

feH-S 


7 
81 
29 
25 
14 
7 
0 
12 
16 


182 


8 
111 


24 

24 
23 

18 

11 

4 

0 

8 

10 

12 


a 


§ 


108 
744 
838 
460 
154 

28 
0 

00 
160 
904 


^802 


I 


!lil 


7 

81 

28 

23 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

12 


116 


% 


Ik 


24 

22 

18 

11 

8 

4 

0 

0 

8 

12 


M 

n 


s 


168 
882 

448 

26a 

80 

4 
0 

42 

144: 


1,771 


It  is  trae  Professor  Abbe's  calculations  lead  him  to  fix  upon  April  3(X 
as  the  time  for  hatching  to  begin  at  this  point,  but  this  is  upcm  the 
assumption  the  eggs  are  deposited  about  September  1,  when,  in  fact, 
they  were  deposited  in  1876  by  the  25th  of  July.  If  we  take  his  work- 
ing basis,  that  is,  1,440  hours  at  6(P,  the  hatching  in  this  case  should 
have  taken  place  in  October ;  with  50^  and  1,560  hours  as  the  basis,  it 
should  have  occurred  in  November. 

Another  fact  is  revealed  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  two  placea 
mentioned.  Hall  County  and  Korth  Platte,  in  the  same  latitude,  simi- 
larly situated  in  the  same  valley  and  not  very  flar  apart,  present  a  wide 
difference  in  the  number  of  hours  required  to  hatch  the  eggs.  At  a 
temperature  of  60^+  it  required  1,228  hours  in  one  place,  and  1,771  at 
the  other ;  at  50^+  it  required  2,012  at  one  place,  and  2,692  at  the  other, 
both  calculated  on  precisely  the  same  basis. 

At  North  Platte,  taking  50^  as  a  minimum,  it  required  2,692  hours, 
1,771  of  them  60<^+,  to  hatch  the  eggs ;  or,  to  be  exact,  as  in  the  former 
case,  921  hours  between  50^  and  60^+  1,411  hours  between  60^  and 
750+  360  hours  above  75o. 

As  a  third  example,  we  select  Moorhead,  in  Olay  Oounty,  Minnesota, 
where  the  eggs  were  deposited  July  20  to  August  20, 1876,  and  hatched 
May  15  to  30, 1877. '  We  take,  as  the  dates  to  be  used,  August  1, 1876, 
and  May  22, 1877,  and  use  the  meteorological  record  of  Breckenridge, 
which  is  in  the  same  level  valley,  and  but  a  short  distance  away. 


HonthB. 


Aoffiut 

Scmember.. 

Ootober 

November.. 
December  .. 
Jaanary  — 
Vtibrasopj ... 
Mnoh...... 

^.::::;: 

TMil 


81 

28 

18 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

21 


28 

18 
12 
8 
0 
0 
4 
0 
8 
12 


718 
604 

102 

18 

0 

0 

4 

0 

162 

252 

1,833 


Ah 

If 


81 
24 
7 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
'10 

01 


^■^ 


20 

14 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 


1 


820 

338 

70 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

180- 

1,27ft. 
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The  result  in  this  case  approximates  very  closely  to  that  at  Grand 
Island,  if  we  take  6(K>  as  thelninimnm.  As  the  data  in  reference  to  North 
Platte  is  not  so  positive  as  that  in  reference  to  the  other  two,  we  may  take 
the  latter  as  giving  approximately  the  length  of  exposure  to  a  given 
degree  of  temperatore  that  is  necessary  to  hatch  the  eggs  in  their  nat- 
ural position. 

Taking  the  results  at  these  two  places  and  Mr.  Biley's  experiments, 
let  us  from  them  test  Professor  Abbe's  ^^  working  basis."  Mr.  Biley 
found  by  actual  experiment  that  at  a  temx)erature  of  85^,  from  28  to  33 — 
say  31  days — 744  hours  were  required  to  hatch  the  eggs ;  that  at  a  tem- 
perature of  760 — 42  days — 1,008  hours  were  required.  By  taking  the 
number  of  hours  at  which  they  were  exposed,  at  these  two  places,  to  a 
temperature  between  5(P  and  60^,  60o  and  75^,  and  above  75^,  to  wit, 
Grand  Island,  784,  988,  and  240  hours,  respectively,  as  given  above,  and 
Moorhead,  921, 1,411,  and  360  hours,  and  reducing  them  by  proportion 
to  50^  and  6(Pj  we  obtain  the  following  results : 

The  time  required  to  hatch  the  eggs  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  86<^ 
is  31  whole  days,  or  744  hours ;  at  75^  is  42  whole  days,  or  1,008  hours ; 
at  60^  is  60  whole  days,  or  1,440  hours ;  at  50^  is  116  whole  days,  or 
2,784  hours. 

The  result  at  60^  is  precisely  that  given  by  Professor  Abbe,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  places  being  only  one  day — one  60  days,  the 
other  61.    The  number  of  days  at  50^  in  the  average  of  112  and  120. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  agreement  between  Mr.  Biley's  experi- 
ments and  Professor  Abbe's  theory,  there  are  so  many  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty entering  into  the  calculation  that  it  can  at  most  be  considered 
but  as  a  means  of  approximating,  as  Professor  Abbe  truly  says,  the  tBdsL 

If  the  hatching  depends  entirely  on  the  spring  temperature  and  not 
on  the  sum  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  ground,  then  the  length  of 
time  required  is  not  only  very  brief  but  is  by  no  means  uniform ;  but 
Hie  results  of  the  foregoing  calculations  would  appear  to  render  it  cer- 
tain that  tiiesum  is  a  necessary  factor,  and  for  bringing  this  out  we  must 
thank  Professor  Abbe ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  time  also  is  a  fEM^tor 
which  must  be  considered,  otherwise  the  southern  localities  ought  to 
produce  two  broods  in  the  year. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  temperoature  cmd  winAe  on  flights. — ^For  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  this  we  introduce  here  the  daily  records  of  tem- 
perature and  wind  during  the  summer  of  1877.  It  is  limited  to  six  of 
the  most  important  northwestern  stations,  and  has  been  kindly  fiir- 
nished  to  the  Commission  by  the  Ohief  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  to 
whom  we  are  under  obligations  for  numerous  £avors. 
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The  best  way  in  which  we  can  show  the  relation  between  the  flights 
and  the  temperatore  and  wind,  is  to  compare  statements  in  onr  First 
Report  with  this  table,  which  was  made  oat  after  the  report  was  printed ; 
all  the  statements  relate  to  1877. 

At  page  172  it  is  stated  that  the  first  flight  observed  in  Iowa  was  Jane 
14,  from  the  south,  and  that  the  locnsts  came  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Sionx 
Oity,  in  the  extreme  northwest  part,  where  they  remained  some  days.  By 
reference  to  the  Yankton  colomn,  it  appears  that  the  temperatore  rose  on 
the  13th  and  14th,  and  fell  again  on  the  16th;  the  wind  was  from  the 
north  until  the  14th,  when  it  changed  and  blew  from  the  south,  wheeling 
again  in  the  evening  to  the  north.  On  the  16th  it  was  again  from  the 
sonth,  and  the  temperature  again  rose,  and  this  condition  continued 
through  the  17th.  By  reference  to  page  173,  it  will  be  seen  there  was  a 
heavy  flight  northward  across  the  southeastern  counties  of  Dakota. 
This  is  one  out  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases  which  show  not  only  the  re- 
lation between  the  temperature  and  flights,  but  that  the  locusts  are  not 
easUy  turned  back  by  adverse  winds  when  they  start  in  a  given  direc- 
tion— ^though  in  1877  this  was  not  so  marked  as  is  usually  the  case.  In- 
vading swarms  firom  the  permanent  breeding  grounds  will  come  down 
and  remain  for  days  waiting  for  the  wind  to  blow  in  the  right  direction, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  are  turned  back.  With  local  flights,  to  which  cate- 
gory those  of  1877  chiefly  belong,  the  case  is  different  The  fall  in  tem- 
I>eratare  has  much  to  do  with  their  coming  down,  as  in  the  case  just 
given,  as  we  And  that  afterwards  those  which  went  northward  did  gen- 
erally return  southward  in  1877 ;  but  the  case  was  different  in  1876. 

From  July  2  to  7  the  weather  was  excessively  warm,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  records  for  Yankton  and  North  Platte,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  was  west  or  northwest.  By  turning  to  the  record  of 
flights  for  1877  (appendix,  168-173),  it  will  be  seen  that  these  were  the 
days  of  the  great  flights  to  the  west  and  northwest,  the  air  being  full  of 
locnsts  over  Minnesota,  Northern  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

Page  174:  ^^July  8.— Swarms  returning,  moving  generally  a  little  east 
of  south."  Compare  this,  which  applies  to  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  with 
records  of  Bismarck,  Yankton,  and  North  Platte  for  July  8. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  more  illustrations,  as  the  readers  can 
compare  the  records  of  flights  as  given  in  our  First  Eeport  with  this 
meteorological  table  for  themselves.  It  appears  from  a  careful  com- 
parison of  this  kind  that  whenever  the  maximum  temperature  falls  be- 
low 7<P  and  the  minimum  below  60^  that  there  is  no  flying.  See  for 
illustration  the  records  of  flights,  July  18  and  19,  appendix,  p*  [182], 
so  &r  as  it  relates  to  Ds&ota,  and  compare  with  the  Bismarck  record  in 
the  table  for  the  same  dates. 
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CHAPTER  Vli 

THE   SOUTHERN  LIMITS  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 

ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

In  view  of  the  probable  speedy  completion  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F6  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  pro- 
jected lines  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads 
connecting  th^  Pacific  coast  and  Gulf  States,  as  well  as  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  thus  opening  up  to  settlement  the  arable 
lands  of  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  it  has  become  of  a  good 
deal  of  practical  importance  to  define  with  some^egree  of  certainty  the 
southern  limits  of  the  distribution  of  the  Ro(*ky  Mountain  locust. 

For  this  purpose  we  made  a  journey  in  the  summer  of  1879  to  Santa 
F6,  N.  Mex.,  and  adjoining  places,  and  were  able  to  obtain  much  new 
information  regarding  the  distribution  of  this  locust  in  New  Mexico  and 
also  to  learn  something  of  its  occurrence  in  the  a^oining  Territory  of 
Arizona.  The  facts  collected  have  been  embodied  in  the  map  accom- 
panying this  report  and  in  the  pages  &rther  on. 

It  appears  from  our  investigations  that  the  permanent  breeding 
grounds  of  the  locust  scarcely  extend  into  New  Mexico,  and  probably  not 
at  all  into  Arizona.  The  area,  however,  into  which  they  periodically  emi- 
grate from  the  permanent  region  embraces  the  northern  half  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  northeastern  corner  of  Arizona,  t.  e.j  that  portion  adjacent 
to  New  Mexico  and  possibly  to  Utah.  From  this  it  appears  that  those 
portions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers  lying  in  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  are  periodically  in- 
vaded by  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  the  source  of  supply  being  the 
mountain  valleys  and  parks  of  Southern  and  Southwestern  Colorado. 
But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  lying 
south  of  Fort  Craig,  and  most  valuable  as  a  wine-growing  district,  will 
never  suffer  from  the  invasions  of  this  pest. 

To  recapitulate  what  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  ascertain  re- 
garding the  southern  limits  of  the  locust  region,  we  may  say  that  in 
Texas  it  reaches,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by,  the  Rio  Grande;  in  one 
year  *  the  locusts  having  crossed  the  river  and  entered  Mexican  territory 
for  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so.  The  species  is  apparently  absent  from 
Southern  New  Mexico  and  from  Central  and  Southern  Arizona,  as  well 
as  frt>m  Southern  Nevada ;  unless  it  should  eventually  be  found  existing 
in  limited  numbers  on  the  subalpine  mountain  peaks  of  these  regions. 
•There  is  every  probability  that  the  locust  {Caloptenus  spretus)  will  not 
be  found  in  Lower  California  and  the  Peninsula  of  California,  and  that 
it  does  not  inhabit  Mexico.    That  this  is  the  case  seems  probable  from 

*  1878.    See  First  Report  of  the  Commission,  pp.  69, 60. 
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the  £EM5t  that  no  collectioiLS  from  Mexico  and  Southern  Arizona  and  Call- 
Ibmia  have  contained  this  species. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  RAVAGES  OF  THE  LOCUST  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  information  given  in  our  First  Report  regarding  the  ravages  of 
locnsts  in  this  Territory  was  scanty,  since  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  in- 
formation fk'om  this  region.  The  following  facts  were  obtained  by  us 
during  a  journey  to  Santa  F6,  in  July,  1879.  We  are  indebted  to  Ex- 
Gk>vernor  Arny,  of  Santa  F6,  and  his  sod,  William  Amy,  who  acted  as 
interpreter  for  us  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  San  Juan,  and  to  the 
Mexicans  for  much  new  information  and  kind  aid  in  obtaining  data. 
We  will  arrange  the  facts  collected  in  chronological  form : 

1864.— As  stated  in  our  First  Beport,  locusts  were  destructive  at  Taos 
this  year.    No  fjresh  tacts  were  learned. 

1865. — At  the  Indian  pueblo  of  San  Juan  locusts  were  numerous  and 
destructive.  The  pueblo  of  Pojuaqu^  was  visited  this  year  by  swarms 
which  came  from  the  northwest  and  destroyed  all  the  wheat.  As  stated 
in  our  First  Report  (p.  105),  locusts  devoured  the  crops  at  Taos  this 
year. 

1868. — This  year  also  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Pojuaqu^  was  again  vis- 
ited by  locusts,  but  they  came  at  the  end  of  August,  after  the  wheat  had 
been  harvested,  and  only  damaged  the  fruit  trees.  In  this  year  the 
counties  of  Yalentia,  Bernalillo  (and  Socorro  t)  were  invaded  by  locusts. 

1869. — ^In  the  summer  of  this  year  Mr.  Thomas  found  a  few  specimens 
south  of  the  Baton  Mountains,  probably  in  Gol£Bhx  County.  (First  Be- 
port,  p.  105.) 

1871. — A  few  locusts  were  seen  this  year  at  Santa  F6,  according  to 
Bx-Gk)vemor  Amy. 

1873. — ^Between  Otero  and  Oimarron,  Gol&x  County,  com  was  black 
with  locusts ;  they  laid  their  eggs. 

1874. — ^This  was  a  notable  locust  year  in  Santa  F6.  Ez-Gk>vemor 
Amy  informed  us  that  he  saw  swarms  passing  over  for  nearly  a  whole 
day.  In  Colfax  County  a  few  locusts  were  seen  between  Otero  and 
Oimarron.    Bio  Ariba  was  also  invaded. 

1876. — In  October  of  this  year,  the  locusts  came  to  the  pueblo  of  San 
Juan,  as  we  were  informed  by  the  Messrs.  Eldodt  Brothers,  the  agents 
of  this  pueblo,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  courtesies  during 
our  stay  at  their  agency.  The  locusts  came  from  the  north  of  Taos  and 
extended  ten  or  twelve  miles  south  of  San  Juan,  and  spread  to  the  west 
and  northwest.  While  most  of  the  Indian  wheat  and  other  crops  had 
been  harvested,  they  ate  up  the  cabbages  in  a  single  night,  destroyed 
the  com  on  the  Indian  farms,  and  devoured  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees. 
They  laid  their  eggs  very  thickly,  and  the  young  hatched  in  April  of 
the  following  year. 

1877. — At  Abiquiu,  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Santa  F^,  the  ^^  whole 
ocop''  and  fruit  and  the  leaves  of  trees  were  eaten  this  year.    It  should 
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be  observed  that  this  town  is  about  Mty  miles  firom  the  Colorado  border^ 
Taos  belQg  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Oolorado  line.  In  Joly  of 
this  year^  the  crops  in  the  connties  of  Bio  Ariba,  Taos^  Santa  Fd,  and 
San  Miguel,  as  well  as  Costilla  and  Culebra  Counties,  m  Southern  Colo- 
rado, '^were  almost  entirely  destroyed"  by  locusts,  and  the  people  of 
these  afflicted  counties  had  to  call  for  help  on  the  southern  counties  of 
New  Mexico,  whose  inhabitants  sent  provisions.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  injury  was  done  by  the  young  which  hatched  from  eggs  laid 
the  previous  autumn. 

At  Santa  F6  the  locusts  were  seen  passing  over  in  swarms  from  the 
southwest  in  July,  filling  tlbe  air,  and  flying  towards  Taos,  but  as  a 
rule  they  came  from  Taos,  which  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Santa  F& 
They  were  abundant  and  destructive  at  Las  Yegas,  San  Miguel  County, 
this  year. 

The  Pueblo  Indians,  an  industrious  and  thrifty  people,  nearly  as  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  and  rather  more  respectable  than  the  average 
Mexican  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  suffered  severely  this  year  with 
their  neighbors.  Governor  Amy  informed  us  that  the  following  Pueblo 
villages  suffered  this  year :  Santa  Ildefonse,  situated  sixteen  miles  north- 
west of  Santa  F6 ;  also  the  pueblos  of  Tezuque,  Santa  Clara,  Pojauqu^, 
Nambe,  and  especially  of  Taos.  These  Indians  lay  up  supplies  of  grain 
two  or  three  years  in  advance  to  provide  against  drought  and  locusts. 

The  Mexican  name  for  grasshof^per  or  locust  is  Ohopolin  (a  corruption 
of  OhapuUn  t) ;  the  Pueblo  Indian  name  is  Kotoe  or  Kohey  or  the  word 
is  pronounced  with  a  guttural  accent  like  Rhone. 

We  were  told  by  Mr.  John  Bouquet,  of  Pojauqu^,  that  locusts  hatched 
there  in  the  spring  of  1877  and  eat  up  half  of  the  crop.  It  is  evident 
that  the  light  swarms  firom  Southern  Colorado  which  visited  the  region 
about  San  Juan  and  southward  in  October,  and  attracted  little  atten- 
tion, laid  eggs  over  a  t>retty  extensive  region  in  Northern  New  Mexico, 
and  that  the  progeny  of  these  flights  did  the  damage  recorded  in  1877| 
and  that  as  soon  as  ^e  young  became  fledged  they  flew  northward  baok 
to  the  region  from  which  their  parent<s  came.  This  agrees  with  the  gen- 
eral facts  observed  in  the  region  of  the  Western  Mississippi  States  from 
Missouri  to  Texas,  when  the  winds  early  in  summer  blow  from  the  south- 
ward, carrying  the  newly-fledged  locusts  back  to  the  permanent  breeding- 
grounds,  from  which  they  fly  south  and  west  in  the  autumn  with  the 
northwesterly  winds  then  prevailing. 

.1878. — A  few  locusts  were  at  San  Juan  in  this  year.  They  were  also 
seen  in  the  mountains,  and  seemed  to  disappear  west  of  the  Bio  Grande 
Biver.  We  were  told  that  in  October  of  this  year  a  few  locusts  flew 
from  the  northeast  to  Pana  Blanca,  hatching  out  in  1879.  (This  state- 
ment needs  confirmation ;  it  may  have  been  confounded  with  the  Octo. 
ber  flight  from  the  northward  of  1876.)  Locusts,  however,  hatched  out 
at  Taos  in  1878,  and  when  fledged  flew  towards  the  northwest  into 
Colorado. 
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1879. — We  were  told  at  San  Juan  that  there  were  a  few  locoscs  on  the 
giain-flelds  at  this  point,  bat  on  examination  foond  only  a  few  of  the  na- 
tlve  grasshoppers,  such  as  species  of  CEdipodd.  We  believe  that  none 
existed  in  New  Mexico  in  1879,  unless  scattered  individuaLs  among  the 
mountains  near  the  Colorado  line.  The  summer  of  1879  was  exception* 
aUy  dry — ^the  ^^  driest  since  1852."  As  already  stated,  it  was  also  excep- 
tionally dry  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

SOUTHERN  RANOE  OF  THE  LOCUST  IN  NEW  MBXIOO. 

The  Bocky  Mountain  locust  (Oahptenus  spretus)  in  the  year  1868 
seemed  to  have  extended  fieirther  south  than  any  year  before  or  since,  so 
far  as  we  could  ascertain.  As  ex-Governor  Amy  informed  us,  the  farth- 
est point  south  to  which  they  flew  was  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
south  of  Santa  F6 ;  this  would  carry  the  southern  limits  of  the  region 
X>eriodically  visited  by  this  species  of  locust  as  far  south  as  Fort  Craig 
on  the  Bio  Grande  Biver  in  Socorro  County.  So  that  we  may  infer  that 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  northern  two-thirds  of  New  Mexico,  t.  e.j 
fhe  portion  lying  north  of  the  34th  parallel,  are  liable  to  invasion  from 
locusts  breeding  in  the  Arkansas  and  San  Juan  valleys  of  Southern  Col- 
orado. In  accordance  with  these  feicts,  we  have  altered  the  map  and 
extended  the  Temporary  Begion  so  as  to  cover  the  northern  two-thirds 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Ex-Govemor  Amy,  who  was  agent  of  the  Nav%jo  Indians  and  lived  oa 
this  reservation  in  tiie  northwestern  comer  of  the  Territory,  thinks  that 
the  locusts  breed  in  that  region  of  Arizona  lying  northwest  of  Valencia 
County,  New  Mexico,  and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  locusts  breed 
in  Eastern  Arizona,  L  e.,  that  part  next  to  Socorro  County,  New  Mexico, 
and  extending  northward  to  the  Navajo  Agency.  As  stated  in  our  First 
Beport,  Mr.  Thomas  has  seen  a  few  specimens  from  Arizona  collected  by 
Lieutenant  Wheeler's  expeditions  during  the  four  years  previous  to 
1877.  We  venture  to  predict  that  this  species  will  yet  be  found  in  the 
MogoUon  Mountains  of  Eastern  Arizona. 

OHANOEB  IN    THE    MAP    BHOWINa   THE    DISTBIBUTIOJN,  MiaBATIONS, 
AND  BBEEDINGh  aBOTTNDS  OP  THE  EOOKY  MOUNTAIN  LOOUST. 

The  following  changes  in  the  large  folding  map  showing  the  distribu- 
tion, migrations,  permanent  and  subpermanent  breeding  grounds,  &c., 
of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  in  the  First  Beport,  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  investigations  made  during  the  summers  of  1878  and 
1879,  and  the  historical  data  collected  in  New  Mexico  during  the  last 
summer. 

In  the  map  as  originally  published,  the  Uintah  Mountain  region  in 
Utah,  and  the  valley  of  the  White  Biver  in  Western  Colorado,  and  the 
San  Luis  Valley  and  adjacent  mountainous  region  in  Colorado,  and  the 
Wind  Biver  region  and  Yellowstone  Park  in  Wyoming,  as  well  as  the 
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valley  of  the  Upper  Big  Horn  region,  were  not  indnded  in  the  Per- 
manent Begion,  for  want  of  snfELcient  data.  The  boundary  of  the  per- 
manent breeding  grounds  has  then  to  be  extended  considerably  to  the 
west,  80  as  to  include  the  patch  in  Northern  Utah  and  the  region  in 
Idaho  lying  south  of  Virginia  City,  Montana.  This  makes  the  Perma- 
nent Begion  an  uninterrupted  rudely  triangular  or  oval  area,  widest  on 
the  Northern  United  States  boundary  line,  and  narrowing  south ward^ 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  or  smaller  end  of  the  oval  resting  near  the 
southern  line  of  Colorado,  on  or  near  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude. 

North  of  the  44th  parallel  the  Permanent  Begion  has  been  extended 
eastward  to  a  line  nearly  identical  with  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Plateau  of  the  Ooteau  of  the  Missouri,  extending  northward  through 
the  Turtle  Mountains  and  to  the  region  lying  a  little  west  of  Manitoba. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  region  periodically  visited  has  been  extended 
southward  to  Fort  Oraig,  New  Mexico,  and  made  to  include  the  north- 
eastern section  of  Arizona. 

These  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  colored  map  of  the  arable 
lands,  etc.,  accompanying  this  report. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SUMMABY  OF  LOCUST  FLIGHTS  PBOM  1877  TO  1879. 

FLIGHTS  IN  1877. 

We  have  prepared  the  accompanying  maps  (Nos.  2-4)  in  order  to  give 
at  a  glance  a  snccinct  view  of  the  leading  facts  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  hatching-grounds  and  course  taken  by  the  resulting  swarms 
in  1877, 1878,  and  1879,  respectively.  These  maps  may  be  compared 
with  those  for  1874  and  1876  in  the  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  majority  of  the  facts  regarding  the  flights  in  1877  are  taken  from 
the  First  Annual  Beport.  By  looking  at  Map  No.  2  (1877)  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  large  majority  of  the  hatching-grounds  were  those  made 
by  the  locusts  which  invaded  the  Temporary  Begion,  lying  in  general 
east  of  the  104th  meridian,  in  1876.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
young  of  these  locusts  hatched  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and,  while  most  of 
them  were  killed  by  the  cold  and  late  rains,  many  winged  tbeir  way 
towards  the  Northwest,  some  dropping  down  and  alighting  by  the  way,^ 
while  a  comparatively  few  reached  the  permanent  breeding-grounds  on 
the  Bocky  Mountain  Plateau,  whence  their  progenitors  of  the  year  pre* 
vious  departed  for  the  regions  lying  to  the  southwest. 

A  few  scattered  arrows  without  barbs  will,  however,  be  seen  in  Texas,. 
Indian  Territory,  Western  Arkansas,  Southeastern  Kansas,  Southeast- 
em  Nebraska,  Southeastern  Dakota,  Western  Iowa,  and  Southwestera 
Minnesota.    These  indicate  the  scattered  flights  which,  late  in  the  sea- 
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S0B,''invaded  these  areas.  Bat  that  they  laid  few,  if  any,  eggs  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Map  3  for  1878,  where  no  hatching- grounds  are  in- 
dicated. 

In  Colorado  also  many  hatched  about  Greeley  and  Denver,  but  owing 
to  the  unusaally  heavy  rains,  with  a  light  fall  of  snow,  and  cold  weather 
late  in  April  and  early  in  May,  the  young  died  in  great  numbers.  A 
few  hatched  in  Lake  County  along  the  Arkansas,  and  in  Park  County, 
as  well  as  in  the  San  Luis  VaUey  and  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  while  the 
ii^jury  from  the  unfledged  locusts  was  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State. 

fa  New  Mexico  the  valley  of  Taos  was  devastated  by  the  unfledged 
young,  and  they  were  abundant  at  Las  Yegas,  and  at  Sauta  F^  north- 
wai'd  to  San  Juan. 

In  Wyoming  the  hatching-grounds  this  year  lay  between  a  point  50 
miles  northeast  of  Laramie  City  extending  to  Custer  near  the  Black 
Hills,  and  about  Fort  Beno,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  Hay  Creek,  while 
the  flight  of  early  swarms  indicate  that  they  originated  fh>m  hatching- 
grounds  situated  not  far  northwest  of  Bock  Creek  Station  and  Como, 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway.  It  seems  also  most  probable  that  a  few. 
hatched  out  northeast  of  the  Black  EQUs,  as  we  have  indicated  on  the 
map,  small  flights  being  seen  on  the  Belle  Fourche  in  the  Black  Hills, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  going  westward. 

In  Utah  hatching-grounds  of  limited  extent  occupied  tracts  about 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Farmington,  and  many  hatched  out  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory,  viz,  in  Malade,  Cache,  Morgan,  Weber,  and  Davis 
Counties.    When  fledged  the  locusts  fled  southward. 

In  Idaho  locusts  bred  in  considerable  quantities  at  Boise  City^  and 
when  fledged  it  is  most  probable  that  these  were  the  visitants  which  late 
in  July  and  early  in  August  proved  so  destructive  to  the  southwest  of 
Boise  in  the  Bruneau  Valley. 

The  hatching-grounds  in  Montana  were  evidently  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  young,  when  winged,  almost  wholly  flying  southward  into 
Idaho  and  Utah,  none  to  any  extent,  so  far  as  known,  flying  eastward 
ux)on  the  plains.  The  young  were  observed  hatching  out  in  the  valley  of 
Marias  Biver,  also  about  Fort  Benton,  as  weU  as  near  Fort  Peck  and  Wolf 
Point,  while  extensive  hatching-grounds  extended  along  the  Yellow- 
stone Biver  from  Froze-to-death  Creek  to  Clark's  Fotk. 

In  British  America  locusts  hatched  at  Fort  McLeod,  northwest  of 

Fort  Benton. 

FLIGHTS  IN  1878. 

In  1878  the  hatching-grounds  were  much  more  limited  in  number 
and  extent  than  in  the  previous  year.  !N'one  worthy  of  mention  existed 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  it  was  only  in  Montana  that  the 
young  appeared  to  any  considerable  extent.  Two  small,  scattered 
flights,  causing,  however,  no  local  damage,  crossed  the  southwest  comer 
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of  Minneeota  late  in  the  sammer^  one  of  them  passing  into  the  northwest- 
em  comer  of  Iowa. 

In  Nebraska  small  Xocsi  flights,  going  in  different  directions,  were 
seen  at  Schnyler,  and  a  small  brood  hatched  oat  twenty  miles  west  of 
Lincoln,  while  Omaha  was,  about  the  middle  of  Jane,  visited  by  a  few 
locnsts  from  the  soath. 

In  Indian  Territory  a  swarm  of  considerable  extent  visited  Fort  Sill 
and  deposited  eggs,  bat  nothing  was  heard  from  them  the  sacceeding 
year.  In  Kansas,  Dodge  City  was  visited  in  September.  There  were 
also  small  local  flights  in  Bartx)n  and  Sumner  Counties,  Kansas. 

A  larger  number  of  flights  from  the  northwest  occurred  in  Dakota^ 
extending  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bismarck  into  Montana,  and  in 
June  Bismarck  was  visited  by  a  swarm  finom  the  southeast. 

While  in  Colorado  the  locust  annually  breeds  in  small  numbers  on 
the  mountains,  above  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet,  only  a  few  local 
flights  were  observed,  viz,  at  Sununit,  in  Estes  Park,  and  at  White 
Eiver  Agency ;  also  along  the  Upper  Bear  Biver  VaUey,  where  eggs 
were  deposited.  The  progeny  of  the  latter  swarm  went  east  the  next 
summer  (1879),  passing  over  Denver  and  alighting  a  few  miles  to  the 
southeast.  A  small  swarm  was  observed  going  in  a  northwesterly  course 
near  Las  Animas,  on  the  Topeka,  Atchison  and  Santa  ¥6  Bailroad. 

In  Wyoming  a  large  swarm  at  the  end  of  July  flew  in  an  easterly 
direction  over  Como,  and  were  supposed  to  have  come  fipom  the  Wind 
Eiver  and  Bighorn  region,  while  a  few  flew  over  Cheyenne.  The  north- 
western portion  of  the  Territory  was  visited  by  swarms  from  the  north- 
east which  flew  southwest. 

About  Taos  and  Santa  F4,  in  "New  Mexico,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
considerable  local  damage  ensued  and  young  hatched,  but  none  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  year  succeeding. 

Utah,  in  1878,  was  freer  from  locusts  than  in  the  year  previous,  but 
still  the  farmers  in  Summit  County  lost  nearly  half  their  wheat  crop 
from  the  young,  which  hatched  out  in  large  numbers  and,  on  becoming 
fledged,  flew  in  a  northerly  course  to  Morgan  County.  Flights  entered 
Malade  and  Cache  Valleys  late  in  August,  arriving  from  Idaho,  and 
locusts  were  seen  at  various  points,  late  in  July  and  during  August,  be- 
tween  Franklin  and  the  Montana  line,  near  Pleasant  Yalley.  The 
breeding-ground  of  these  locusts  was  in  Central  Montana,  as  indicated 
on  Map  3.  In  Montana,  also,  flights  arrived  in  the  central  arable  part 
of  the  Territory  from  the  Yellowstone  Valley  on  the  east  and  from  Brit- 
ish America  on  the  north.  (See  also  pages  7  and  8  of  the  present  re- 
port.) 

FLIOHTS  IN  1879. 

The  flights  east  of  the  Permanent  Begion  were  on  the  whole  fewer  this 
year  than  in  1878,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  Map  Ko.  4;  thpugh 
in  Kebra^a,  Xewa,  Minnesota,  and  Pakota  there  were  more  extensive 
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hatcbing-groands,  and  a  greater  number  of  local  flights  from  the  north- 
west, but  none  as  in  the  year  previous  from  the  region  where  the  insect 
breeds  permanently.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  in  1880  a  few  local  flights  of 
onimportance  resulted  from  the  progeny  of  these  1879  swarms. 

In  this  year  also  Central  and  Eastern  Montana  was,  for  the  first  time 
since  1861,  the  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  Territory,  free  from  this 
pest,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  freedom  from  incoming  swarms  in  1879  is 
due  the  entire  immunity  of  Montana  from  locusts  (C  «pre^tt9)  in  1880. 
We  thus  have  two  years  in  succession  in  this  Territory  of  entire  freedom 
from  this  pest,  although  the  very  citadel  whence  in  former  years  hordes  of 
locusts  have  invaded  the  regions  East  and  South.  For  notices  of  the 
slight  swarms  observed  in  other  portions  of  the  Permanent  Begion,  the 
reader  may  turn  back  to  Chapter  I,  pp.  10^14. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE  WESTERIf  CRICKET. 

ITS  HABITS  AI^D    RAVAGES. 

Very  destructive  in  the  Great  Basin,  to  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  and  to  grass  is  a  large,  stout,  thick-bodied,  dark  insect,  bearing  a 
general  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  cricket,  but  much  larger  and  nearly 
wingless.  Like  the  cricket,  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  hiding  by  day 
under  grass,  sage-bushes^  and  leaves  or  stones,  and  appearing  at  dusk  or 
soon  after  sunset. 

Unlike  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  which  usually  breeds  in  river  bot- 
toms and  in  the  less  elevated  prairies  and  plains,  the  cricket  breeds  al- 
most wholly  on  dry,  sterile  uplands,  where  the  sage-bush  flourishes,  and 
in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  it-s  spurs,  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  12,000  feet ;  and  while  the  locust  may,  and  often  does,  breed  at 
as  high  an  elevation  as  the  Anahrusy  still  its  more  abundant  and  nor- 
mal breeding  grounds  are,  as  a  rule,  situated  below  the  natural  habitat 
of  this  cricket. 

For  example,  the  Colorado  species  {Andbrtis  purpurascens^  Fig.  1),  is 
only  seen  in  Colorado,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  between  an  altitude  of 
7,000  or  8,000  feet, 
up  to  an  elevation 
of  12,000  or  13,000 
feet,  i.  e.y  from  the 
foot-hills  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the   ^  ^  2/      ^^  * 

Rocky     Mountain  ^^*  l*— Anabms  porpanuoena,  nat.  81x6 ;  a^  fenude ;  c,  end  of  male  abdo- 
.  m        .  men,  shoving  the  claspere,  b. 

lange  up  to  about 

l,0Mfeet  above  the.  timber  line,  which  at  Gray's  and  Pike's  Peak  i^ 

about  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    I  have  met  with  Andbrug  purpur- 
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ascens  most  abundantly  on  the  Alps  or  grassy  slopes  of  Gray's  Peak, 
between  the  timber  line  and  the  bare  rocky  summit,  i.  e. ,  between  11,000 
and  13,000  feet,  the  mountain  being  14,341  feet  elevation. 

In  Utah,  Eastern  Idaho,  and  Montana  AnabriL8  simplex  (Fig.  2)  abounds 
at  elevations  of  much  less  height,  and  its  breeding  grounds  adjoin  those  of 

the  locust.  For  ex- 
ample, the  black 
cricket  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  region 
breeds  and  lives  on 
0  rw^m         „^^Jr^^^  i\^      the  bench-lands 

Fig.  2.— Anabrns  simplex   nat.  six©;  a,  female;  b,  end  of  body  of  male,  SUrrOttUding  the 

showing  the  claspers.  1^]^^ .  jj^t  CVCU  here 

they  do  not  usually  lay  their  eggs  in  the  more  fertile,  moist,  cultivated 
lands  infested  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust.  Froim  the  bench-lands 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  the  cricket  ranges  up  as  tar  at  least  as  about 
8,000  feet  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  breeding  in  great  quantities  about 
the  mining  towns,  and  in  the  passes  among  the  mountains. 

Although,  therefore,  ordinarily  the  crickets  lay  their  eggs  and  the 
young  develop  in  the  dry  bench-lands  and  sides  of  the  foot-hills,  they 
emigrate  from  this  region,  press  down  sometimes  in  great  numbers  and 
invade  the  wheat-fields,  corn-fields,  and  pasture  lands  in  the  lowers 
moister  tracts.  I  have  often  been  informed  that  this  was  the  habit  of 
the  cricket  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City.  This  is  corroborated  by 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Thomas,  published  in  Hayden's  Eeport  on  the 
Geology  of  Montana  for  1871.  Referring  to  Anahnis  simplex^  the  com- 
mon brown  cricket  of  !N^orthem  Utah  and  Eastern  Idaho,  he  writes  as 
follows: 

At  some  points  we  found  them  so  abundant  as  literally  to  cover  the  ground.  In  two 
or  three  instances  they  all  appeared  to  be  moving  in  one  direction,  as  if  impelled  by 
some  common  motive.  I  recollect  one  instance,  on  Portneuf  River,  where  an  army 
was  crossing  the  road.  It  was  probably  as  much  as  200  yards  in  width.  I  could  form 
no  idea  as  to  its  length.  I  only  know  that  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  objects  of  this 
size  (being  on  horseback)  I  could  see  them  marching  on.  I  think  that  in  all  the  oases 
where  I  saw  them  thus  moving,  it  was  towards  a  stream  of  water.  They  appear  to  be 
very  fond  of  gathering  along  the  banks  and  in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  In  the  north 
part  of  Cache  Valley  I  frequently  noticed  the  ditches  and  little  streams  covered  with 
these  insects,  which,  having  fallerj  in,  were  floating  down  on  the  surface'  of  the  water, 
and,  though  watching  them  for  hours,  they  would  flow  on  in  an  undiminished  stream. 

While  encamped  on  a  little  creek  near  Franklin,  in  this  vaUey,  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  keep  them  out  of  our  bedding ;  and  when  one  went  to  breakfast,  we  found 
the  underside  and  legs  of  the  table  and  stools  covered  with  them,  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  cook  being  required  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ^dctuals.    ' 

The  following  account  of  the  movements  of  an  army  of  the  large  brown 

cricket  {Andbrvs  simplex)  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Thomas's  notes  of  his 

journey  in  1871 : 

June  18,  Sunday,  between  Carpenter's  Station  and  the  toll-gate  at  Portnenf  Cross- 
ing, I  saw  a  large  army  of  this  species  moving  in  regular  order ;  they  were  crossing 
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the  road  t9warcU  the  northwest  in  one  continuons  stream  ISO  to  200  yards  wide,  and 
literally  covering  the  earth.  The  length  of  the  army  was  not  ascertained,  bnt  it  was 
mnch  greater  than  the  width,  not  less,  at  least,  than  a  half  a  mile.  The  ground  was 
so  thickly  covered  that  the  horses  could  not  walk  without  crushing  numbers  at  every 
step.    Large  hawks  were  numerous,  feasting  on  them. 

The  ravages  occasionally  committed  by  the  Andbrus  in  its  wholesale 
descent  upon  the  cultivated  lowlands  is  very  great.  The  most  aggra- 
vated case  brought  to  our  notice  occurred  in  Northern  iN'evada.  Ac- 
cording to  my  informant,  Mr.  0. 0.  Wheeler,  of  Cornucopia,  N"ev.,  in  the 
summer  of  1876  crickets  devoured  about  $3,000  worth  of  wheat  and 
other  grain.  As  the  cultivated  areas  in  ^N'evada  are  small,  the  attacks  of 
the  cricket,  which  are  liable  to  be  repeated  annually,  are  much  dreaded. 
Mr.  Wheeler  observed  that  the  cricket  was  very  destructive  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  Territory.  In  August,  1878,  crickets  were  very  thick 
between  Elko  and  Humboldt,  Kev.,  filling  the  wells  and  spoiling  the 
water  so  that  the  people  had  to  use  brook  water. 

In  Oregon,  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  the  country  is  dry 
and  hot,  with  a  climate  and  soil  much  like  that  of  Nevada  and  Central 
Utah,  the  cricket  often  proves  very  annoying  to  the  fiarmers.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  formerly  of  San  Francisco, 
is  taken  from  a  brief  account  of  this  insect  from  Hayden's  Ninth  Beport 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories.^ 

The  large  l>rown  cricket  (probably  Ana^us  Hmplex)  is  a  great  trouble  to  the  farmers 
of  this  region  (the  Dalles),  and  this  year  [1873f  ]  has  been  unusually  common.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  march  to  attack  the  corn-fields  in  columns;  and  the  only  way  left  to 
the  farmers  to  protect  themselves  is  to  dig  trenches  around  their  fields,  into  which  the 
<;rickets  fall  in  enormous  crowds  and  are  killed  by  their  own  numbers.  The  upper 
individuals,  however,  manage  to  make  a  bridge  of  the  bodies  of  their  companionSi  and 
sometimes  cross  the  ditches  in  great  quantities.  Pigs  eat  these  insects  very  greedily. 
They  seem  to  be  periodical  in  their  appearance,  the  great  swarms  only  occurring  once 
in  six  years.  I  think  their  depredations  are  mostly  committed  in  the  night,  as  I  saw 
none  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  toward  twilight  they  swarmed  on  the  stems  of 
artemisia  and  other  low  plants,  and  were  exceedingly  active. 

While  the  cricket  is  annoying  in  Arizona  according  to  information 
received  firom  Msg.  J.  W.  Powell^  it  is  particularly  destructive  in  TJtah^ 
both  in  the  scattered  oases  or  farming  hamlets  and  villages  of  the  south- 
ern and  central  portions,  as  well  as  in  the  more  fertile  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  Cache  and  Malade  Valley  northward  on  the 
borders  of  Idaho.  About  Payson,  Utah,  the  cricket  has  been  ^^exceed- 
ingly destructive."  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Spring  Lake,  states  that  in 
1865,  when  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  devastated  that  section  of  Utah, 
^^arge  crickets  made  their  appearance,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  sur- 
rounding settlements,  in  great  numbers,  and  helped  the  destructive 
^hoppers  to  devour  the  crops." 

The  cricket  was  more  abundant  formerly  in  Utah  than  of  late  years ; 
they  then  moved  in  armies  which  could  not  be  turned  back  in  their  re- 

"^Beport  on  the  Rooky  Mountaiii  locust  and  other  inseots  now  ii^juring  or  likely  to  l^jore  field  and 
fudcn  orope  in  the  Western  States  and  Territoriee.    By  A.  &  Paekacd,  Jt.»  1877.    89.    pp.  680-816. 
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sistless  march ;  they  were  especially  destructive  to  young  wheat  and  com 
in  early  summer. 

Food  of  the  cricket, — ^As  may  be  seen  by  the  account  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  cricket,  especially  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  cricket 
must  be  a  very  voracious  creature.  The  jaws  are  large,  armed  with 
teeth,  and  adapted  for  cutting  leaves  from  twigs  and  for  cutting  grass. 
The  crop  is  very  capacious,  and  in  the  specimens  examined  was  stuffed 
with  vegetable  matter  in  a  partially  digested  state.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his 
journey  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Fort  Hall,  noticed  these  crickets  in  great 
abundance  along  the  route  in  the  middle  of  June.  From  Worm  Creek 
to  Bear  Eiver  the  large  brown  cricket  {Andbrus  simplex)  was  very  abun- 
dant, in  some  places  almost  covering  the  ground.  He  noticed  on  Worm 
Greek  this  cricket  climbing  up  the  bushes  and  eating  the  GicadsB,  which 
were  equally  abundant.  Indeed,  this  appeared  to  be  a  habit,  the  Anabr7i9 
devouring  the  Gicad®  whenever  they  could  catch  them.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly voracious,  not  only  eating  the  GicadaB  with  avidity,  but  they 
even  attack  the  crippled  and  dying  of  their  own  species,  and  devour 
them  so  far  as  they  can  manage  the  tough  integument.  They  also  de- 
vour greedily  the  droppings  of  horses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cricket  has  been  used  as  food  by  the  Ute  In- 
dians of  Utah,  and  still  is  by  the  Pi-Utes  in  Kevada,  who  eat  them  alive 
after  pulling  off  the  legs.  They  also  roast  them  with  hot  stones  in  the 
ground  and  then  eat  them. 

Enemies  and  internal  parasites. — Though  these  large  insects  are  pro- 
tected by  a  dense,  tough  skin,  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Thomas  that  they  are  eaten  by  hawks,  and  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served that  the  gulls  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  collect  upon  the  benches  or 
terraces  of  the  lake  and  devour  them.  So  useful  are  these  birds  that  the 
Mormons  once  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  destruction  of  gulls,  fixing  a 
penalty  for  the  offense.  When  they  live  near  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
the  ptarmigan  feed  upon  them,  a^  Golonel  Berthoud  informs  us  that  he 
has  found  the  crops  of  these  birds  filled  with  them  on  the  summit  of 
Maclellan  Mountain,  Golorado,  during  the  middle  of  October.  On  one 
occasion  (June  15,  on  Worm  Greek),  when  the  crickets  were  so  numerous 
that  they  covered  the  surfaces  of  the  smaller  streams  and  acequias^  a 
large  toad  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Thomas  following  the  stream  and  eating 
the  Anabri  or  crickets  which  had  fallen  therein. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  Andbrus  has  no  Insect  enemies  external  or  in- 
ternal. They  are  sometimes,  however,  tenanted  by  the  hair-worm,  which 
lives  within  the  body,  coiled  around  the  intestine.  This  fact  was  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Hayden's  party  at  one  time  while  camped  in  Idaho,  on 
Gamas  Greek,  where  numbers  affected  were  observed  at  the  creek.  The 
habits  of  the  hair-worms  have  been  described  in  the  First  Beport  of  this 
Oommission  (pp.  326-334). 

Breeding  habits. — ^Few  direct  observations  by  naturalists  have  been 
made  on  the  breeding  habits  of  the  Western  crickets.    The  most  ex- 
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plicit  observations  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  deposition  of  the  eggs 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomas.  We  extract  the  following  statement 
from  his  notes: 

On  my  letom  from  Montana,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1871,  as  I  passed  through 
Halade  Valley,  Northern  Utah,  I  noticed  thousands  of  Anabrue  simplex  depositing  eggs. 
The  female  thrust  her  ovipositor  straight  down  into  the  ground  its  full  length.  I  did 
not  have  time  to  stop  and  watch  the  operation  as  I  was  in  the  stage. 

I  am  convinced  from  an  examination  of  the  ovaries  of  a  number  of 
Andbrus  purpurascens  collected  on  the  flanks  of  Gray's  Peak,  above  tim- 
ber line,  in, the  latter  part  of  August,  that  this  species  deposits  its  eggs 
in  August  and  early  in  September,  and  that  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
eggs  are  laid  by  the  female.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  cylindrical 
long  oval,  as  are  those  of  A,  simplex,  which  are  long,  with  the  surface 
very  minutely,  microscopically  pitted,  and  x)early  white. 

How  they  are  placed  in  the  earth,  whether  in  sacks  like  those  of  the 
locust,  is  not  known.  The  young  hatch  out  probably  rather  late  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  soon  after  reach- 
ing maturity,  that  they  are  most  gregarious,  moving  about  after  food  in 
armies,  and  thus  proving  most  destructive. 

Mr.  Thomas  observed,  June  14,  1871,  little  groups  of  young,  he  thinks 
from  60  to  75  in  a  group,  evidently  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  one  female. 

REMEDIES. 

As  the  crickets  usually  breed  in  the  more  elevated,  dry,  and  sterile 
r^on  of  the  Western  Territories,  for  the  most  part  away  fix)m  farms, 
their  habits  are  not  well  known,  as  they  are  secluded  from  ordinary  ob- 
servation; hence  they  are  only  observed  when  full-sized  and  while  mak- 
ing their  descents  upon  the.  farms  lying  near  the  water-courses  and 
irrigating  ditches.  When,  however,  fields  of  grain  are  invaded,  or  in 
danger  of  being  invaded,  by  the  crickets,  ditching  dry  and  wet,  with 
the  liberal  use  of  coal-oil,  is  the  easiest,  most  thorough,  and  practical 
remedy.  This  mode  of  destroying  crickets  should  be  put  into  practice 
in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  by  the  Commission  in  its  First 
Annual  Beport.  The  cricket,  so  far  as  known,  has  done  little  or  no  mis- 
chief in  Colorado,  as  it  lives  among  the  foot-hills  and  the  higher  mount- 
ains, far  above  the  agricultural  region.  In  Utah,  Nevada, -and  Idaho, 
however,  it  infests  cultivated  regions,  and  in  these  regions,  unfortu- 
nately, locusts  are  not  fought  so  energetically  and  systematically  as  by 
the  farmers  of  Colorado  and  the  border  States.  Where  irrigation  is 
practiced  it  would  be  easy  to  protect  fields  of  grain  by  allowing  coal-oil 
to  drop  from  a  pail  on  the  surface  of  the  water  running  in  the  ditches. 
These,  as  well  as  all  other  insects,  do  not  breathe  by  the  mouth,  but  the 
air  enters  the  body  for  respiration  by  an  internal  system  of  air-tubes 
{tra>chew)j  through  a  series  of  air-holes  or  spiracles  situated  along  the 
sides  o£  the  body.  If  a  film  of  oil  covers  these  holes  the  insect  is  choked 
to  death,  i.  e.,  becomes  suffocated,  and  speedily  dies.    Hence  the  use  of 
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ooal-oil,  or  any  oily  or  greasy  matter,  is  sure  death,  provided  the  oily 
substance  comes  in  contact  with  tie  body  or  any  part  of  it.  As  quickly 
as  the  oil  touches  the  insect  it  spreads  rapidly  over  the  skin,  covering  the 
spiracles  or  air-holes  with  a  thin  film. 

As  fields  of  young  grain  and  corn  are  sometimes  attacked  by  the 
crickets,  one  of  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  adopted  in  Utah 
is  to  drive  a  flock  of  sheep  into  the  grain-field,  keeping  them  compactly 
herded.  By  so  doing  the  grain  is  not  materially  damaged,  we  are  told, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  crickets  are  stamped  to  death. 

It  is  obvious  that  most  of  the  means  used  in  fighting  the  young  of 
ihe  Bocky  Mountain  locust,  and  already  described  at  length  in  the  First 
Beport  of  the  Commission,  may  be  applied  to  the  cricket. 

Oeographieal  distribution  of  the  species  of  Andbrus. — ^The  species  of  this 
genus  are  characteristic  of  tLe  central  province  of  the  United  States,  as 
none  are  found  east  of  longitude  95^,  and  none  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the 
Oascade  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Kevadas.  In  fact,  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  Western  cricket  are  probably  nearly  or  quite  co-extensive 
with  those  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust.'^®  The  northern  and  southern 
limits  have  not  been  ascertained.  The  species  are  known,  however,  to 
extend  northward  as  far  as  Manitoba,  and  southward  into  Northern 
Kew  Mexico  and  into  Arizona,  but  these  limits  are  very  indefinitely 
known. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  central  zoo-geographical  province  there  are 
two  distinct  regions  tenanted  by  diflerent  species  of  AndbruSj  the  line  of 
division  being  the  great  continental  divide,  i.  6.,  the  highest  range  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  The  great  basin,  with  adjoining  regions,  extending 
from  the  Columbia  Biver  on  the  north  to  Kevada  and  Central — and 
probably  Southern — Utah  and  Arizona  on  the  south,  is  tenanted  by 
Andbrus  simplex;  while  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  range, 
with  the  great  plains  eastward  to  about  longitude  97°,  extending  from 
Manitoba  on  the  north  to  Northwestern  Texas  on  the  south,  is  the  home 
of  Anabrus  purpuraacens  and  its  ally,  Ancdrus  coloradus. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  noticed  during  his  journeys  into  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Colorado,  that  whenever  he  passed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Bocky  Mountain  divide,  no  matter  at  what  point  of  the  range, 
Andbrus  purpurascens  prevailed,  no  specimens  of  Andbrus  simplex  appear- 
ing; while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  passed  to  the  next  side  Andbrus 
simplex  prevaUed,  no  specimens  of  A.  purpurascens  appearing.  He  never 
knew  of  any  exception  to  this  rule.  Our  own  observations  and  the  re- 
corded statements  of  others  bear  out  this  conclusion.*" 

So  far  as  ascert:uned,  the  northern  limits  of  distribution  of  Andbrus 


'10  While  the  distribution  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  has  been  given  in  the  First  Report  of  this 
Commission  and  mapx)ed,  the  general  characteristics  distinguishing  the  central  province  from  the 
eastern  and  Pacific  or  western,  have  been  briefly  disoussed  in  the  American  NcUuraUst  for  Angnst, 
1878;  the  species  of  Anabnu  may  be  added  to  the  insects  there  enumerated. 

>"  Mr.  Thomas  has  observed  A.  purpura$cent  at  the  following  places  in  addition  to  Colorado,  to  wits 
Kebraska;  Southeast  Dakota,  to  tho  west  boundary  of  Minnesota;  on  the  Sweetwater,  in  Wyoming i 
also  in  Montana,  from  Pleasant  Valley,  where  we  cross  the  range  to  Virginia  City. 
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simplex  are  the  Dalles  on  the  Golnmbia  Biver,  where  it  is  abundant  and 
injurious.  I  have  received  it  from  thd  Malhenr  Biver  Indian  Beserva- 
tion  in  Eastern  Oregon,  where  it  is  also  abundant.  It  also  inhabits 
Montana,  Idaho  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  divide,  and,  without  doubt, 
the  whole  of  Utah.  Mr.  J.  D.  Putnam^'^  reports  it  as  common  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wind  Biver,  on  the  plains  along  the  base  of  the  Wind 
Biver  Mountains,  Wyoming,  in  July,  1873.  "  It  is  called  *Mesch'  by  the 
Shoshone  Indians,  who  are  said  to  sometimes  use  it  for  food."  Mr.  Put- 
nam also  states  that  it  was  ^^  very  common  in  Middle  Park,  Colorado, 
in  September,  1872.  Scarcely  any  two  specimens  were  colored  alike. 
The  male  was  frequently  seen  ^  singing'  while  seated  in  the  top  of  a 
wild  sage-bush,  the  female  being  found  on  the  ground  below." 
Col.  E.  L.  Berthoud  writes  us  that — 

October  4-7, 1878,  the  large,  black  cricket  [without  doubt  A,  •implfts],  so  common  in 
Utah  and  IdaJio,  were  very  abundant  at  Taghee  and  Henry's  Posses,  Henry's  Lake, 
and  on  Henry's  Fork.  At  Tagbee  Pass,  altitude  6,070  feet  aboye  the  sea,  they  seemed, 
in  spite  of  cold  and  snow,  to  be  scarcely  hindered  by  a  temperature  of  7^  aboye  lezo. 

At  Portneuf  Gafion  this  species  was  abundant  in  1878. 

Of  its  southern  limits,  whether  it  occurs  in  4>rizona,  Southern  Kevada, 
Utaih,  and  in  New  Mexico,  nothing  is  known.  Its  southern  range,  how- 
ever, is  probably  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust 
(Caloptenus  spretna.) 

Andbrus  coloradus  thus  far  has  only  been  found  in  two  points,  Mani- 
toba on  the  north,  and  Southern  Colorado  and  a<\jacent  regions  on  the 
south.  Mr.  Thomas  has  received  specimens  from  Manitoba,  and  has 
collected  it  in  Colorado,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide.  Mr.  Scud- 
der  records  it  as  having  been  collected  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  U.  S. 
A.,  in  Southern  Colorado,  June  11-20,  and  on  Taos  Peak,  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Mountains,  New  Mexico^  at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  above  timber 
line.  Tliis  cricket  is  closely  allied  to  Andbrus  simplex^  and  appears  to 
represent  that  species  in  the  plains  lying  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
divide.  It  appears  thus  far  to  have  a  greater  northern  and  southern 
range  than  any  of  the  other  species. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  ANABBUS  AND  ITS  ALLIBS.*^^ 

The  following  brief  synopsis  of  the  DectioideSj  made  partly  from  that 
of  Otto  Hermann'^^  and  partly  from  the  arrangement  of  the  Looustidm 
by  Ignacio  Bolivar,^'^  will  show  the  relation  of  Andbrus  to  the  otiier 
genera  of  the  group,  and  the  chief  distinguishing  characters : 

A,  Proeternum  with  two  spines  between  the  base  of  the  anterior  legs.    This  division 

contains  Pierolepia,  BhaoocleiSf  IhyreonotuSy  and  several  other 
genera.  As  Anahrus  Ealdemanii  has  the  prostemmn  spined 
it  belongs  here,  probably  in  Pterolepis. 

**>  Pxooeedings  of  the  Dayenport  Academy  of  Katual  Sciences,  toL  i,  p.  900. 

«>By  CyrnaXhomfts. 

SM  Verlumd.  d.  k-k,  Zool-bot  Gea.,  1871. 

suOrtopteroa  Bapan.  et  Port,  1878. 
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A*  A.  Pioateiniun  nnaimed. 

a.  The  stylos  of  the  sabgenital  plate  of  the  male  fixed  (not  movable). 

Sttirwcys.    Heim. 

aa.  Styles  of  the  sabgenital  plate  of  the  males  articulated  (movable). 

h.  Median  caiina  of  the  pronotum  distinct  throughout DecMcus,    Serv. 

lib.  Median  carina  of  the  pronotum  wanting  or  visible  only  on  the  posterior 

portion. 

0.  Dorsum  of  the  pronotum  rugose ;  elytra  8quam»fonn ;  wings  absent. 

Pwrodonotw,    Barm* 
00.  Dorsum  of  the  pronotum  smooth. 

d.  Elytra  short  but  not  squamssform Platydeis,    Fieb. 

dd.  Elytra  squamsdform ;  pronotum  without  distinot  lateral  carime. 

0.  Anterior  tibisB  with  but  three  or  four  spines  in  front ;  in  one 

row.... Thamnotrigon.    Fisoh. 

00.  Anterior  tibice  with  six  to  eight  spines  in  front ;  in  two  rows. 

Andbrus,    Hald. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  as  stated,  that  A.  Sdldemami  Girard 
does  not  belong  to  the  genus  in  which  it  was  originally  placed.  For 
this  reason  we  have  omitted  it  from  the  present  paper. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
geora  as  here  given,  Thamnotrizan  scdbrioollis  Thos.,  which  appears  to 
be  closely  allied  to  this  genus,  and  will  by  most  unscientific  observers 
be  taken  for  A,  purpurascena^  must  be  removed  to  the  genus  Psora- 
donottM, 

The  genus  Andbrus  appears  to  be  represented  only  in  that  portion  of 
liforth  America  north  of  Mexico  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Four  spe- 
des  are  mentioned,  A.  simplex  Hald.,  A.  purpurascens  Uhl.,  A.  similis 
Scudd.,  and  A,  coloradm  Thos.  The  third,  A.  similis  Scudd.,  appears 
to  be  but  a  variety  of  A,  purpurascens;  we  therefore  have  but  three  dis- 
tinct species. 

These  may  be  distinguished  ftom  each  other  by  the  following  charac- 
ters :  A.  ooloradus  is  the  smallest,  and  has  the  abdomen  distinctly  marked 
by  transverse  bands.  A.  purpurascens^  dark  purplish-brown,  mottled 
with  yellow.  A,  simplex^  dark  shining  brown.  This  species  varies  con- 
siderably in  color,  being  found  of  every  shade  from  light  brownish-yel- 
low to  almost  entirely  black ;  specimens  are  sometimes  found  that  are 
partly  yellow  and  partly  black  or  dark-purple. 

ANATOMY  OF  ANABBUS. 

EocitemaX  anatomy  (Figs.  3, 4). — The  following  account  is  based  on  the 
external  structure  of  Anabrus  simplex. 

The  head. — ^In  these  crickets,  the  first  region  of  the  body,  or  head,  is 
large  and  rounded,  the  epicranium^  or  piece  composing  the  bulk  of  the 
head,  being  large,  while  the  eyes  are  small  and  situated  fisbr  apart^  be- 
tween them  the  vertex  rises  into  a  shield-shaped  prominence,  on  each 
side  of  the  base  of  which  is  situated  a  simple  eye  (ocellus)^  forming  two 
pale,  oval,  roundish  spots  easily  overlooked.    The  third  ocellus  is  more 
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easily  discoverable,  being  a  round,  impressed  spot,  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  the  end  of  the  vertical  prominence.  The  front  edge  of  the 
epicraniom  is  broad^  the  front  or  square  edge  extending  on  each  side  to 
the  posterior  region  of  the  head. 


'^a<aS«^iD<::^ 


>UUdl^av«»* 


Fig.  8.— ExteniAl  anstomy  of  AnabnUt  seen  from  above.   Bra^m  "by  J.  S.  Kfaigaley. 


The  olypemj  or  piece  to  which  the  upper  lip  (labrum)  is  attached,  is 
&intly  divided  by  a  broad,  slight  furrow  into  a  basal  and  an  anterior 
portion,  the  latter  part  raised  and  sinuous  on  the  front  edge,  while  the 
sides  of  the  clypeus  are  bounded  by  the  base  of  the  mandibles. 

The  upx)er  lip  {labrum)  is  rounded  pad-like,  as  long  as  broad,  moving 
flreely  on  the  clypeus,  so  that  when  the  jaws  are  opened  widely  the  la- 
brum drops  down  between  them. 

The  antennsd  are  very  long  and  slender,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the 
ovipositor,  with  the  second  joint  (of  the  scape)  large  and  flat. 

The  jaws  (mandibles)  are  very  large  and  stout,  the  ends  when  closed 
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overlapped  by  the  upper  lip.  The  accessory  jaws  (maxiUaD,  Fig.  3)  are 
divided,  as  in  the  grasshopper  and  other  Orthopterous  insects,  into  three 
lobes }  of  these  the  inner,  called  the  laoinia^  is  sinuous,  narrow,  homy, 
and  ends  in  three  long  teeth;  the  middle  lobe  (galea)  is  a  little  longer 

than  the  inner,  is  membranous,  while  the  third 
division  forms  a  five-jointed  palpus,  the  fifth 
joint  the  longest  and  truncated  or  docked  at 
the  end. 
Coming  now  to  the  under  lip,  or  labiunij 

I  k»  we  find  that  its  base,  called  the  snbmentum. 

I I  is  a  little  longer  than  broad }  the  sides  being 
|Q  slightly  upturned,  sinuous,  and  contracted 

.  00  near  the  base,  while  the  front  edge  is  hollowed 

I  ^  out  to  receive  the  mentunij  which  is  a  square 

g  piece.    From  under  each  comer  of  the  front 

I  edge  arise  the  laMal  paJpi  (Fig.  3)  which  are 

^  three-jointed.    From  the  under  side  of  the 

El  labium  (t.  e.,  the  front  piece  or  mentum)  arises 
I*  theI^7ttto(thesecO'Originatingwiththepalpi), 
^  «  which  consists  of  two  lateral,  squarish,  mem- 

I  ^  branous  outer  lobes,  and  two  acutely  conical 

I I  inner  lobes.    The  lingua  or  tongue  is  situated 
1 1  above  the  ligula,  and*is  a  three-angled  (tri- 

'  J  ^  quetate)  organ,  partly  chitinous,  with  a  high 
a  I*  median  ridge;  it  fills  the  space  between  the 
S I  maxillsa  and  jaws,  and  partly  closes  the 
1 1  mouth-opening,  which  lies  directly  under  the 
I  g  labrum  or  upper  lip  and  between  the  jaws 
si  (mandibles.) 

•3  ^  TAoroa:.— This  region  is  peculiar  from  the 
•5  ^  feet  that  the  wings  are  but  partially  devel- 
I  9  oped.  '  As  in  all  insects  it  consists  of  three 
B* « I  segments  or  rings  variously  modified,  and 
J  ^  ^  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  pieces.  The 
p  I  first  ring,  called  the  protkorax,  is  very  large 
above,  the  dorsal  part  (tergum)  forming  a 
large  shield-like  plate,  which  is  bent  down  at 
the  sides  to  the  legs ;  behind  it  grows  nar- 
rower, and  extends  along  the  back  so  as  to 
cover  the  basal  half  of  the  first  abdominal  segment.  The  flanks  {eptster- 
num  and  ^merum)  are  small  and  rudimentary ;  the  ventral  or  under 
piece  (sternum)  forms  abroad  V-shaped  homy  or  chitinous  portion. 

The  second  segment  (meso-thorax)  is  a  ring  one-half  as  long  as  broad; 
the  seutellum  is  quite  indistinct,  and  forms  a  blister-like  swelling  on  the 
top  of  the  segment.  The  flank  pieces  [epiaternum  and  epimerum)  are  of 
nearly  equal  size,  being  short  and  deep,  and  rather  shorter  and  smaller 


I 


I 
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than  those  of  the  metathoraac,  or  third  thoracic  segment.  The  ventnil 
piece  (stemom)  is  crescent-shaped,  while  that  of  the  metathoraz  is  twice 
as  large  and  transversely  ovate. 

The  third  segment  (meta-thoras)  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  middle  ring, 
but  is  slightly  swollen  on  the  sides,  and  a  slightly  marked,  indefinite 
swelling  above  represents  the  scutellam.  The  flanks  are  larger,  as  they 
afford  insertions  for  the  muscles  of  the  much  larger  hind  legs.  Both  of 
the  hinder  thoracic  segments'have  broad,  flattened,  spine-like  expansions 
of  the  sternum;  and  on  each  side  of  the  prothorax  is  a  sharp  slender 
spine.    The  third  pair  of  legs  are  twice  as  large  as  the  second* 

The  breathing  holes  or  spiracles  by  which  the  air  ent6i*s  the  air-tubes 
within  the  body,  for  no  insects  breathe  through  their  moutiis  as  in  the 
higher  (vertebrate)  animals^  are  eighteen  in  number,  there  being  nine 
pairs.  The  first  pair  forms  a  large  slit-like  opening  situated  on  each 
side  of  theprothorax,  and  concealed  by  the  tergum  or  dorsal  piece.  The 
second  pair  are  on  the  sides  of  the  meso-thoiax,  and  are  of  the  same 
size  as  the  eight  abdominal  pairs  which  are  situated  on  the  eight  basal 
abdominal  segment 

The  wings  are  concealed  by  the  prothorax ;  the  fore  pair  are  small  and 
rounded,  as  broad  as  long ;  they  are  considerably  larger  in  the  male 
than  in  the  other  sex.  The  hinder  pair  are  minute,  rudimentary,  rolled 
up,  and  flattened  down  upon  the  body,  but  when  opened  are  seen  to  be 
oval  in  form.  The  wings  of  the  female  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
male;  they  are  flattened,  with  the  veins  not  strongly  marked,  and  with 
no  means  for  producing  sounds.  On  the  contrary,  those  of  the  male  are 
much  larger ;  the  veins  are  raised  and  strongly  marked,  with  the  costal 
region,  which  is  full  and  large,  bent  down ;  the  subcostal  and  median 
veins  are  large  and  distinct,  while  there  is  a  clear  oval  space  between 
the  median  and  outer  branch  of  the  submedian.  Below  and  nearer  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  a  second  large  subtriangular,  dear,  resonant 
space.  The  main  submedian  vein  is  large  and  much  thickened,  with  a 
row  of  dense,  fine  teeth  along  the  middle.  This  forms  the  ^^  file  "  which 
rubs  against  the  other  wing.  The  sound  may  be  produced  in  an  alco- 
holic specimen  by  rubbing  one  wing  ui>on  the  other.  The  ^'  file''  pro- 
duces the  sound,  the  vibrations  being  rendered  audible  by  tiie  resonant, 
tense,  elastic,  clear  spaces  in  the  other  wing,  which  throw  a  mass  of 
air  into  pulsations.  Thus  the  file  may  be  compared  to  a  violin  bow,  the 
veins  of  the  wing  to  the  strings  of  the  violin,  and  the  resonant  surfaces 
t/O  the  box  of  the  violin,  or  the  elastic  wing  may  be  compared  to  the 
sounding-board  of  a  piano.  Not  only  does  one  fore  wing  rub  upon  the 
other,  the  rasping  noise  being  produced  by  partially  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  wing,  but  it  seems  probs)>Ie  that  the  file  rubs  over  the  stiffs 
homy,  upcurved  hinder  edge  of  the  meso-thoradc  segment.  At  any 
rate  the  mechanism  in  the  fore  wings  is  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the 
sounds  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  notes,  wherein  he  states  that 
'*  the  males  utter  a  sharp  sound,  not  much  like  that  of  the  katydid-like 
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grasshopper  {Phaneroptera)y  bat  which  may  be  described  as  nearly  like 
thatof  the  (Ecanthas,  only  notlong  continaed,  but  sharper  and  stronger." 
The  want  of  continaiiy  in  the  shrilling  noise  is  probably  owing  to  the 
small  size  and  expanse  of  the  wings  as  compared  with  the  folly  devel- 
oped wings  of  the  katydids  and  the  cricket.  That  the  hind  wings  Q»re 
not  concerned  in  making  the  sonnd  is  proved  by  their  nndeveloped,  soft, 
limp  condition. 

The  hind  hody^  or  abdomen. — ^This  region  is  about  half  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  is  a  little  flattened  sideways,  ending  abruptly,  and  in  the  fe- 
male terminates  in  the  large  saber-shaped  ovipositor.  It  consists  of 
seven  well-marked  segments,  the  other  three  being  rudimentary.  Be- 
neath are  eight  hard  pieces  (stemites,  Fig.  4, 2-8),  surrounded  by  a  mem- 
brane; the  four  basal  ones  are  broader  than  long;  the  fifth  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  broad;  the  sixth  large,  rounded,  shield-shaped;  the  seventh 
thickened,  boss-like,  and  one-half  as  large  as  the  sixth.  The  eighth  piece 
forms  a  large  (oviducal)  plate,  which  is  broad,  square,  beveled  off  at  the 
posterior  end,  with  a  slight  median  ridge,  and  a  sharp  spine  at  each  side 
of  the  posterior  edge.  From  each  side  of  the  plate  is  sent  off  a  spatulate 
lobe  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  spine  below. 

The  tenth  ring  forms  the  supra-anal  plate,  the  pointed  end  of  which 
is  subtriangular,  sunken  in  the  middle  and  with  raised  edges,  this  pos- 
terior portion  forming  a  depressed  flap  covering  the  anal  opening.  On 
each  side  of  this  supra-anal  flap  is  a  ceretAS  or  appendage  (Fig.  4,  c), 
each  acute,  small,  and  slightly  hairy.  Two  rounded,  fleshy  infra-anal 
flaps  are  situated  each  side  of  and  below  the  supra-anal  flap,  and  partly 
conceal  the  vent 

The  ovipositor  is  a  little  over  one-half  as  long  as  the  body,  it  is 
compressed,  and  the  base  is  as  broad  as  deep.  It  can  easily  be  sep- 
arated into  three  pairs  of  blades  called  rhabdites.  The  eggs  pass  out 
through  the  inner  of  the  three  pairs  of  blades  constituting  the  oviposi- 
tor. For  example,  an  egg  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct  passes 
along  between  the  lower  (or  middle)  and  the  inner  pair  of  blades.  The 
base  of  the  lower  pair  of  blades  has  a  chitinous  lobe,  which  isflattened, 
dosing  tightly,  and  when  the  ovipositor  is  depressed  fills  or  covers  the 
mouth  of  the  oviduct.  The  lower  pair  of  blades  is  lined  at  the  base 
with  a  membrane,  while  the  passage  for  the  egg  is  roofed  over  by  a 
membrane  connecting  the  base  of  the  inner  blades. 

In  the  abdomen  of  the  male  the  tenth  segment  is  separated  by  the 
supra-anal  plate,  which  covers  nearly  twice  the  area  it  does  in  the  fe- 
male; it  is  nearly  one-half  as  long  as  wide,  with  a  triangular  furrow, 
which  is  membranous  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  the  two  sides  of  the 
plate  to  move  together,  and  thus  approximate  the  claspers.  The  cercij 
which  are  simple  pointed  appendages  in  the  female,  are  here  converted 
into  a  pair  of  stout  claspers  (Fig.  1, 2, 6,  o),  ending  in  two  unequal  hooks, 
the  larger  hook  bent  at  right  angles ;  the  claspers,  owing  to  the  tri^ng- 
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ular  membranoas  foirow,  can  thus  be  brought  together  so  as  to  seize 
the  body  of  the  female  doriDg  sexaal  onion. 

The  plate  corresponding  to  the  ovidacal  plate  of  the  female  is  narrow 
behind  and  notched  at  the  end,  with  the  edges  folded  up ;  the  ends  of 
the  lobes  thus  formed  bear  ^ 
each  a  movable^  cylindrical^  % 
short  appenda;?e.  The  in-  ^ 
tromittent  organ  is  at  base 
soft  and  membrano.i<i,  con- 
sisting of  two  irregiilarpiirs  I 
of  lobes,  to  the  upper  cC| 
which  the  fork-shaped  penis  ^ 
is  attached,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  slender  boot-shaped 
spines,  which  are  capable  of  ^ 
separating  and  thus  retain-  S 
ing  their  hold  in  the  copula-  f 
tory  sac  of  the  female  by  the  h 
toe  of  each  "boot"  pointing  *^ 
outwards  and  sticking  into  | 
the  walls  of  the  sac.  Along  | 
the  exterior,  corresponding  % 
to  the  leg  of  each  "boot,"  -• 
are  two  or  three  spines.         J 

Internal  anatomy.  —  The  | 
following  description  is  *«^ 
based  on  the  structure  ot\ 
Anabrus  purpuraacensj  gBXti'  i 
ered  in  Colorado  in  the  sum- 1 
mer  of  1878,  and  preserved  I 
carefully  in  strong  alcohoL  | 
From  these  specimens  the  "^ 
elaborate  drawing  by  Mr.  E.  \ 
Borgess  was  made,  to  which  f 
thereaderis  referred  (Fig.  5).  ^ 

Digestive  system.  —  The  | 
mouth-opening  is  rather  ^ 
large,  and  the  throat  {ceso-,^ 
phague)  begins  on  the  roof  of  « 
the  mouth;  it  curves  upward  j 
and  a  little  backward  as  £ar  I 
as  the  center  of  the  head,  g 
whsre  it  slightly  contracts  ^ 
before  the  canal  dilates  into  9- 
the  large  spacious  crop  (ingluvies)y  Which  is  filled  with  partly  digested  veg- 
etable fbod.    In  A.  simpk^*  it?  expends  hiM  way  through  the  abdomen, 
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being,  when  distended,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  while  in  A.  purpurcts- 
oena  it  is  a  little  shorter,  only  extending  into  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
At  its  junction  with  the  proventrictdiia  or  fore  stomach  (Fig.  5,  pe)  six 
toothed,  chitinons  plates  or  homy  ridges  radiate  from  the  opening  into  the 
proventriculos,  being  the  continuations  of  the  six  principal  denticulate 
ridges  in  the  proventricle.  The  latter  division  of  the  digestive  canal  is 
small,  oval,  rounded,  no  longer  than  thick,  and  provided  on  the  inner  sur- 
face with  six  rows  of  large,  sharp,  finely  serrate,  triangular,  antero-poste- 
riorly  compressed  teeth,  with  a  small  spine  on  each  side  at  the  base,  while 
on  each  side  adjoining  are  secondary  small  conical  teeth ;  there  are  about 
fifteen  larger  teeth,  with  a  row  of  fifteen  lateral  ones  on  each  side,  making 
45  in  each  set  or  series,  so  that  there  are  270  teeth  in  all.  Each  of  the 
six  series  or  rows. is  sepai'ated  by  a  long,  narrow,  lyiear  chitinous  band. 
The  smaller  lateral  teeth  are  not  antero-posteriorly  compressed,  but  are 
rounded,  and  stand  separate  from  each  other. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  true  stomach  (chyle-stomach  or  ventricle)  are 
appended  two  codcal  appendages,  one  above  and  one  below,  and  much 
broader  than  the  narrow  stomach  itself,  each  forming  a  flattened  docked 
flap,  with  about  12  longitudinal  folds,  especially  marked  on  the  sides 
next  to  the  crop.  The  stomach  is  slender,  and  without  diminishing  in 
thickness  passes  backward  in  the  abdomen,  then  making  one  turn  be- 
fore terminating,  the  end  being  situated  where  the  numerous  urinary 
tubes  (Fig.  5,  ur)  originate.  These  long,  flue,  thread-like  tubes  are 
very  numerous  and  are  over  an  inch  long,  twisting  about  the  alimentary 
canal,  and,  in  many  cases,  are  firmly  attached  by  their  ends  to  the  free 
ends  of  the  two  codcal  lobes  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  is  succeeded  by  the  intestine,  which  is  divided  into  a 
short  ileum  and  a  colon.  The  former  is  but  little  smaller  in  front  than 
the  stomach,  but  becoming  smaller  posteriorly ;  it  makes  a  deep  S-shaped 
bend.  The  colon  is  smaller  than  the  ileum.  The  long,  thick  rectum  is 
situated  directly  under  the  tegument  of  the  back  of  the  end  of  the 
abdomen,  the  anal  opening  being  but  little  smaller  than  the  diameter  of 
the  rectum.  The  rectal  glands  are  but  slightly  developed  compared 
with  those  of  the  locust.  The  salivary  glands  (Fig.  5,  sg)  are  in  loose 
botryoidal  masses  somewhat  as  in  the  locust  (Calaptenua  femur-rubrum). 
They  discharge  the  salivary  fluid  through  the  salivary  ducts  (Fig.  5,  s  r') 
into  the  base  of  the  mouth  near  the  tongue  (Fig.  5,  t). 

The  ovaries  are  two  in  number,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  turn 
of  the  stomach.  Each  ovary  forms  a  triangular  conical  mass,  the  base 
being  broad.  They  are  each  composed  of  about  40  long,  slender  ovarian 
tubes,  each  tube  being  accompanied  by  a  tracheal  branch.  These 
ovarian  tubes  unite  to  form  the  secondary  oviducts,  which  are  moder- 
ately long  and  unite  directly  under  the  lost  ganglion  to  form  the  main 
oviduct  which  ends  in  the  copulatory  pouch  (Fig.  6,  v). 

The  nervom  system  is  in  its  general  disposition  like  that  figured  and 
described  in  our  account  of  Oaloptenus,  Besides  the  brain  and  subeso- 
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phageal  ganglia,  there  are  three  thoracic  ganglia,  the  last  one  being  sit- 
uated opposite  the  insertion  of  the  third  pair  of  legs.  There  are  six  ab- 
dominal ganglia,  the  sixth  and  last  one  being  the  largest ;  the  first  one 
is  situated  quite  near  the  last  thoracic. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  (Fig.  5,  am)  is  composed  of  two  branches,  which 
arise  from  the  under  side  of  the  OBSophagus,  and  extend  back  to  the  end 
of  the  crop  (ifigluviea)  next  to  the  proventricle,  where  two  minute  ganglia 
are  situated,  one  on  each  side.  There  are  three  small  sympathetio 
ganglia  under  and  near  the  brain,  the  anterior  one  being  called  the 
frontal  ganglion  (Fig.  5,/^). 

The  breathing  apparatus  consists,  in  insects,  of  air-tubes,  called  tracheas 
which  originate  at  the  breathing  pores  (spiracles),  and  ramify  through- 
out the  interior  of  the  body,  and  thus  carry  the  air  into  every  part  of 
the  body ;  thus  everywhere  coming  in  contact  with  the  blood,  which 
flows  fr'eely  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  body,  among  the  viscera  and 
muscles,  not  being  contained  in  arteries  and  veins. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tracheae  in  the  AndbrtiSj  those  which  are  simple, 
and  those  which  are  dilated,  but  there  are  no  air  vesicles  or  sacs,  such  as 
exist  in  the  locust  and  other  flying  insects ;  so  far  as  is  known  no  larval 
or  creeping,  unwinged  insects  possess  air-sacs,  and  we  see  that  in  an 
insect  like  the  AnabriMj  when  the  wings  are  but  partially  developed,  but 
not  used  to  fly  with,  they  are  not  present. 

The  tracheae  of  Anabrue  purpurascens  are  small  where  they  arise  from 
the  spiracles,  but  certain  of  the  branches  after  leaving  the  small  spiracu- 
lar  opening  are  dilated.  There  are  eight  sets  of  dilated  trachesB  in  the 
abdomen ;  the  anterior  ones  are  imbedded  in  the  muscles  of  the  sides  of 
the  body.  The  fifth  set  of  abdominal  dilated  tracheae  supply  the  ovaries, 
there  being  about  40  branches  distributed  among  the  tubes,  one  for  each 
of  the  ovarian  tubes.  The  sixth  set  send  branches  to  the  stomach, 
which  is  provided  with  eight  large  dilated  tracheae,  four  on  a  side, 
by  which  the  organ  is  held  loosely  in  place.  "No  tracheae  are  apparently 
sent  to  the  ingluvies  or  crop.  The  seventh  set  of  abdominal  tracheae 
distribute  their  branches  to  the  intestine,  a  pair  of  these  being  large 
long,  sinuous,  dilated  tracheae.  The  tracheae  branching  from  the  eighth 
(and  last)  pair  of  abdominal  spiracles  supply  the  rectum,  and  a  pair  of 
dilated  tracheae  are  very  large,  forming  a  barrel  or  spindle-shaped  sac, 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  rectum  just  within  the  anus.  These  two 
large  sac-like  tracheae  might  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  true  air-sacs, 
but  they  have  the  same  structure  apparently  under  the  microscope  as 
the  tracheae  themselves,  the  spiral  thread  being  well  developed. 

On  the  lower  side  of  the  abdomen,  under  the  digestive  canal,  may  be 
found  the  two  main  longitudinal  (stigmatal)  tracheae  corresponding  to 
the  two  stigmatal  tracheae  of  Cahptenus.^^^  They  lie  one  on  each  side 
of  the  nervous  cord,  and  are  supplied  with  honzontal  branches  from  the 
spiracles,  and  the  pair  extend  into  the  head. 

>MCoiBiMn  tfie  d«soriptioii  rad  Figs,  le  and  17  «,  p.  268,  Fint  Bep<ni  of  tlie  V.  S.  BntoHMlogioal Gc 
mlMbJB,  1878. 
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From  each  of  the  two  very  large  prothoracic  spiracles,  besides  two 
small  trache»y  a  very  large  barrel-shaped  dilated  trachea  is  directed 
downwards  to  the  sternum.  It  communicates  directly  with  the  large 
spiracle  as  the  point  of  a  needle  or  knife  when  passed  through  the 
spiracle  entered  directly  into  this  trachea. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  AIB-SAOS  OP  LOCUSTS  WITH  EBPEBBNOB  TO  THEIB 

POWERS  OF  FLIGHT.    (Plate  L) 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  our  First  Eeport  we  briefly  described  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  air  sacs  in  the  locust,  and  indicated  that  its  great  powers 
of  flight  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  this  insect  is  an  aeronaut. 
For  want  of  space  we  did  not  discuss  what  had  been  done  by  others  in 
« this  direction,  nor  did  we  describe  the  mode  of  distribution  of  these  air- 
sacs  in  other  insects. 

These  air-sacs  were  flrst  noticed  by  Swammerdam,  and  afberward  by 
Sir  John  Hunter.  Swammerdam,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  whose  famous 
work  entitled  The  Book  of  Nature,  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1737,  first 
described  and  figured  themin  a  lamellicom  beetle  {Choirupes  naaioomis). 
Afterward  they  were  discovered  by  Sir  John  Hunter  in  the  bee,  and  sub- 
sequently Prof.  K.  SprengeP"  discovered  them  in  other  insects.  They 
were  in  1828  described  and  illustrated  in  a  very  elaborate  and  detailed 
way  by  Straus  Dilrckheim  in  his  greiit  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
cockchafer.^*^  Afterward  special  attention  was  paid  to  them  by  Marcel 
de  Serres,  who  published  a  detailed  account  and  figures  of  the  air-tubes 
and  sacs  or  vesicles  of  a  grasshopper  {TriLxalis  tMsutiis).  Marcel  de 
Serres's  figure  is  truer  to  nature  than  that  of  L.  Dufour,  published  in  his 
work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Orthopteraj^^^  &c.,  and  show  well  the  great 
number  of  these  air-sacs  as  seen  in  a  dorsal  view  of  the  insect.  The 
English  anatomist,  O.  Newport,  has  also  described  and  figured  the  air- 
sacs  in  the  abdomen  of  the  male  bumble-bee  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  1836. 

From  Newport's  article  "  Insecta,"  in  Todd's  Oyclopsddia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  we  take  the  following  statements  regarding  the  distri- 
bution of  these  sacs  in  different  uisects. 

These  air-sacs  are  found  most  developed  in  bees,  wasps,  &c  {Rymen- 
optera)y  moths  and  butterflies,  flies  {Diptera)j  and  some  beetles  and  some 
bugs  {Remiptera)j  though  in  the  immature  or  larval  state  of  all  these 
insects  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  them.    They  thus  do  not  occur 

•vCommentBriiu  de  partlbas  qnibna  inseota  Bpiritos  daonnt.    Lipaie,  181S. 

atConsiddratioiis  gtetodes  ma  rAxuitomle  oomparto  dee  Animanx  artlonUs.  Par  Heronle  Stnma. 
Dikrokheiiii.    ParlB,  1838. 

>*Beohflrohe8  aoatomiqiiM  et  phTdologlqaM  snr  lea  Orthopttees,  lea  Hym6iiopttoea  et  lea  K4nop- 
tftrea;  par  H.  L6011  Dafonr,  M6moirea  Kathtoiaitiqaoa  dea  Savaata  dtnttgera,  PaxiSi  1841. 


PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.  Face  of  locust,  showing  distribution  of  air-sacs;  oc,  ocular  dilated  sacs;  of, 

cephalic  trachea. 
Fig.  2.  Upper  side  of  head  of  locust ;  oCf  outer  ocular  sac ;  too,  inner  ocular  sac ;  ot^ 

clypeal  trachea. 
Fig.  3.  Main  ventral  air-tubes  of  abdomen. 
Fig.  4.  Distribution  of  air-tubes  in  hind  leg. 
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in  purely  creeping  and  running  insects,  bat  only  in  those  which  leap 
and  always  in  those  which  fly.  In  the  two-winged  flies  {Diptera)  the 
vesicles  are  both  large  and  nnmerons,  as  any  one  can  see  by  opening  the 
body  of  the  common  house  fly. 

Aoooiding  to  Moroel  cLa  Serres,  the  AHJida  have  an  immense  number  of  smaU 
elongated  yesiclee  on  eac]i  Aide.  In  one  species  they  amount  to  so  many  as  sixty. 
Bnrmeister  remarks  that  in  the  Lepidopiera  vesicles  in  the  SjpMngida  and  moths  are 
chiefly  fonnd  in  the  males,  which  agrees  with  onr  own  observations  in  Hymmoptera. 

The  air-sacs  in  the  fiamily  of  locusts  (Aorydii)  are  as  numerous  and  there 
are  as  many  large  ones  as  in  any  group  of  insects,  the  females  being  as 
well  provided  with  them  as  the  males.  To  the  general  account  given 
in  our  First  Beport  (pp.  267-270)  we  may  add  a  few  facts,  and  present 
in  Plate  I  some  enlarged  views  of  the  upper  side  of  the  head  and  the  face, 
showing  better  than  in  the  wood-cuts  in  the  First  Beport  their  mode  of 
distribution.  Without  repeating  the  distribution  of  the  air-sacs  in  the 
head  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  269  of  the  First  Beport  and  to  Figs. 
1  and  2  of  Plate  I  of  the  present  report 

Our  Fig.  3  (Plate  I)  represents  the  course  of  the  main  ventral  tra- 
cheae or  air-tubes  extending  along  the  floor  of  the  hind-body  or  abdomen 
under  the  digestive  canal.  They  are  indicated  in  Fig.  16  Y  of  the  First 
Beport.  In  that  figure,  however,  the  relation  of  this  ventral  system  of 
air  tubes  to  the  air-sacs  is  not  shown.  By  reference  to  our  figure  on 
Plate  I  it  will  be  seen  that  from  these  tubes  arise  small  tracheal  twigs 
in  the  thorax,  which  give  off  numerous  minute  globular  or  oval  air-sacs; 
these  are  also  very  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in 
the  front  and  hinder  part  of  the  first  or  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen, 
while  a  few  line  the  walls  behind,  and  others  are  seen  near  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen  in  the  fourth  segment.  Again  they  become  noticeable 
in  the  end  of  the  abdomen  near  the  base  of  the  ovipositor,  where  the 
smaller  twigs  from  the  ends  of  the  two  main  tracheae  each  end  in  numer- 
ous small  sacs. 

Fig.  4  of  the  same  plate  represents  the  distribution  of  the  air-tubes  in 
the  hind  legs  of  a  common  locust  {(Edipoda  sardida).  In  the  fore  and 
middle  as  well  as  hinder  pair  of  legs,  the  thigh  joint  (femur)  is  provided 
with  two  large  dilated  air-tubes,  but  there  are  only  four  minute,  slender 
air-sacs  at  the  base  (not  represented  in  the  drawing).  At  the  end  of 
the  femur  these  two  tubes  dilate  or  expand  considerably.  A  large  di- 
lated air-tube  {t  tr)^  with  numerous  small  branches,  passes  along  through 
the  shin-joint  or  tibia,  lying  between  the  muscles,  and  this  trachea  ex- 
tends through  the  five  toe-joints,  ending  in  several  small  branches  in  the 
fifth  joint  at  the  insertion  of  the  claws. 

Use  of  the  air-sacs  in  flight^^We  described  in  our  First  Beport  (pp. 
269, 270)  the  mode  of  inhalation  of  the  air,  or  of  breathing  in  the  locust^ 
and  briefly  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  air-sacs  are  filled  by  the 
air  drawn  in  through  the  spiracle  or  breathing  holes.    It  thus  appeait 
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that  the  powers  of  the  locust  as  an  aSronaat  are  as  great  or  greater  than 
m  any  other  kind  of  insect. 

That  the  nse  of  the  air-sacs  is  to  bnoy  up  the  insect  in  the  air,  and 
that  by  filling  and  partially  emptying  the  sacs  during  the  process  of 
breathing  the  insect  can  enlarge  its  bulk  and  change  its  specific  grav- 
ity at  will,  so  as  to  render  itself  capable  of  supporting  itself  on  the  wing 
with  little  eflfort,  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  John  Hunter.  Newport,  in 
his  treatise  on  insects,  remarks : 

That  this  la  the  use  of  the  sacs  may  be  inferred  from  their  non-existence  in  the 
larva  state,  or  in  insects  that  constantly  reside  on  the  groond,  more  particularly  in 
creeping  insects ;  and  it  seems  farther  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  among  volant  in- 
sects those  have  the  largest  and  greatest  number  of  vesicles  which  sustain  the 
longest  and  most  powerful  flight.  Thus  the  vesicles  are  found  most  developed  in 
the  Rymenoptera,  Lepidqptera  Dipteray  and  some  Coleopiera,  and  Hemipteraf  in  aU 
which,  in  the  larva  state,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  them.  A  still  further 
proof  that  they  are  for  lightening  the  body  is  found  in  Luoanue  oertnu.  In  the  male 
of  this  insect  the  large  and  heavy  mandibles  and  head,  but  more  especially  the  man- 
dibles, are  not  filled  with  solid  muscle,  as  in  the  HydrSus  and  others  in  which  theae 
parts  are  more  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  vesicles,  which  in  the  mandibles  are  developed  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  sacs  from  long  trachess,  that  are  extended  from  one  end  of  the  organ 
to  the  other,  so  that  the  interior  is  almost  entirely  fiUed  with  vesicles.  By  this  beaa- 
tifiil  provision  these  projecting  and  apparently  unwieldy  structures  are  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly light,  while  tiieir  solid  interior  fits  them  for  aU  the  purposes  of  strength 
required  by  the  insect.  The  large  and  apparently  heavy  body  of  the  humble-bee  is 
lightened  in  a  similar  manner.  In  this  insect  and  others  of  the  same  order  the  vesi- 
cles are  fewer,  but  very  much  larger  than  in  CoUoptera,  The  lateral  tracheie  in  the 
abdomen  form  one  continuous  chain  of  dilatations,  which  are  larger  in  the  males  of 
the  species  than  in  the  females.*^ 

Also,  in  his  article  ^<  on  the  formation  and  use  of  the  air-sacs  and  di- 
lated traohe»  in  insects,"**^  I^ewport  gives  fhrther  information  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  these  sacs  in  other  insects : 

In  the  most  active  NewNfpUra  the  sacs  are  very  numerous  and  capacious,  especiaUy 
in  the  dragon-flies,  but  they  are  much  smaUer  and  fewer  in  number  in  the  Ephemarmy 
the  SUxMdm,  and  the  scorpion-flies.  In  the  CoUopUra  the  sacs  exist  only  in  the  volant 
species,  and  are  more  or  less  numerous  and  capacious  in  these  in  proportion  to  the 
bulkiness  of  the  insect  and  its  degree  of  activity  on  the  wing.  This  difference  exists 
not  only  in  different  genera,  but  in  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  according  as 
they  are  winged  or  apterous  species.  Thus  distinct  vesicles  are  found  in  the  winged 
Ctifa5id(v,  but  not  in  the  apterous,  in  which  the  respiratory  organs  are  simply  tracheal. 
In  the  more  heavy-bodied  genera  the  vesicles  are  not  confined  to  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  regions,  but  are  sometimes  extended  into  other  parts,  as  in  the  unwieldy 
stag-beetles,  in  which  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  occupy  the  chief  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  mandibles.  In  the  L^pidoptera,  as  in  the  Neuroptera,  they  are 
largest  in  the  swiftest  and  most  powerful  species,  and  more  especially  so  in  those  in 
the  males,  which  are  known  to  be  most  active  on  the  wing.  On  the  contrary,  in  tho 
majority  of  the  Orlhapteray  which  are  merely  saltatorial  in  their  habits,  the  trachea 
never  assume  the  form  of  distinct  vesicles,  excepting  in  a  few  genera,  which  have  the 
power  of  flight.  They  retain  the  arborescent  form  in  the  perfect  as  in  the  larva  state, 
bat  are  considerably  enlarged  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  their  ex- 

*"  Todd's  Qyolopsdla  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology.    Aitiole,  Imeeta, 

">  TrwiMMtimn  of  the  Linnnan  Sodety  of  London,  1851,  toL  xx,  p.  41iM23. 
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treme  ramiftcations  only  retaining  their  original  setiform  straotnie  and  distiibntioii. 
In  the  truly  apterons  insects  the  tracheie  are  invariably  arborescent,  and  diminish  in 
size  firom  their  origin  to  their  eztremest  point  in  their  perfect  as  in  their  larva  oondi* 
tion,  and  they  are  invariably  smaller  in  diameter  and  have  fewer  ramiflcationB  in 
the  most  inactive  species. 

In  the  flying  locasts  the  air-sacs  or  vesicles  are  not  less  nameroos 
than  in  the  bee,  and  we  think  that  in  proportion  to  the  body  they  are 
more  numerous,  while  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
large  sacs.  When  we  add  to  these  the  large  number  of  broad,  expanded, 
or  dilated  air-tubes,  some  of  which  would  easily  be  confounded  with  the 
sacs  themselves,  we  can  appreciate  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  locust  as  an  aeronaut.  With  a  greater  expanse  of  wing  than 
in  any  of  its  congeners,  and  as  complex  an  arrangement  of  air-tubes  and 
sacs,  it  is  able  to  rise- firom  the  ground  in  the  morning  and,  if  the  day 
proves  clear,  remain  floating  in  the  air  for  hours,  until  near  sunset, 
borne  hither  and  thither  by  gentle  baffling  breezes,  or  wafted  straight  on 
in  its  course  eastward  from  its  mountain  home  for  miles  over  the  plains, 
should  the  breeze  be  strong  and  steady.  Meanwhile  scarcely  as  much 
muscular  force  is  spent  through  the  day  as  is  exerted  during  a  few 
vigorous  hops  when  it  alights  on  the  ground. 

In  the  possession  and  use  during  flight  of  these  air-sacs,  locusts  and 
other  insects  may,  as  Newport  suggests,  be  compared  with  birds. 

In  birds  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  only  vesicular  but  are  more  extensively  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  body  than  in  any  other  vertebrata.  These,  as  every  anato- 
mist knows,  are  not  confined  merely  to  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  but  are  extended 
to  every  part  of  the  skeleton,  as  in  insects.  They  communicate  directly  with  the 
interior  of  the  bones  of  the  wings  and  legs,  as  the  tracheae  of  the  thorax  are  extended 
also  into  these  parts  in  insects.  This  distribution  in  both  is  more  extensive  and  com- 
plete in  the  most  active  species.  In  birds  which  are  unacoostomed  to  flight,  as  in  the 
ostrich,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Owen,^  the  communication  of  the  respiratory  oigans  with 
the  bones  is  imperfect ;  while  in  insects,  although  tracheee  exist  in  aU,  the  vesicles 
are  found  only  in  those  of  flight.  This  fact  extends  even  to  the  sexes  of  the  same 
apecies.  Thus  vesicles  exist  in  the  males  of  the  common  glow-worm,  which  is  winged, 
and  designed  to  search  out  the  apterous  female,  in  which  the  respiratory  organs  are 
•imply  tracheal.  The  like  conditions  exist  in  the  common  winter-moth,  Owmeira 
hnmaria.  In  the  male  of  this  insect  I  have  found  the  vesicles  large  and  numerous, 
but  not  a  trace  of  these  occurs  in  the  female.  The  tracheee  in  this  sex,  which  has  only 
the  rudiments  of  wings,  are  larger  relatively  than  in  the  female  glow-worm,  and  are 
precisely  in  that  condition  in  which  I  have  found  them  in  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera 
shortly  before  changing  to  the  pupa.  These  anatomical  facts  are  inferential  of  the 
xeal  use  of  the  vesicles,  and  are  supported  by  an  observation  which  I  have  been  able 
to  make  on  the  common  dung-beetle,  C^eotrupea  ateranwitu,  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
pxepacing  to  take  flight.  A  specimen  of  this  insect  which  had  been  in  confinement 
for  about  twei^ty-four  hours,  and  consequently  had  not  expanded  its  wings  during 
that  time,  when  placed  on  a  table  immediately  prepared  to  escape.  After  walking 
away  quickly  for  a  short  distance  it  began  to  respire  freely,  alternately  shortening 
and  elongating  its  abdominal  segments  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  respirations  per 
minute.  It  then  ceased  for  an  instant  and  slightly  separated  its  elytra  without 
elevating  them,  and  began  again  to  respire  more  rapidly.    At  first  its  respiration  was 

<>*Cyolop0dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Art  Atm.,  ?oL  i,  p.  841. 
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■lowly  bat  gradnallj  increased,  nntil  a  few  seconds  befoie  it  attempted  to  expand  its 
wings  and  to  elevate  itself  apon  them,  when  the  acts  of  respiration  became  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  amounted  to  at  least  120  per  minnte.  These  were  most  rapidly  performed, 
and  were  then  suddenly  arrested  at  the  instant  before  it  attempted  to  unfold  the 
wings.  During  this  increased  respiration  the  abdomen  of  the  insect  was  distinctly 
enlarged,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  this  enlargement  and  the  expansion  of  ita 
wings  were  being  effected  by  forced  inspirations,  and  maintained  by  the  expansion 
of  the  air-sacs  over  the  whole  body,  and  the  communication  of  these  with  the  tracheal 
yessels  in  the  wings  themselves.  As,  however,  the  wings  had  become  stiffened  and 
dried  throngh  many  hours,  it  did  not  completely  succeed  in  its  attempts  to  eecape, 
but  only  partially  raised  itself  upon  them.  The  results  were  nevertheless  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  prove  to  me  that  the  respiratory  organs  became  distended  previous  to 
the  act  of  flight,  as  the  entire  body  was  distinctly  enlarged;  the  effect  of  which  en- 
largement, together  with  an  increased  evolution  of  heat  in  the  body,  as  the  result  of 
increased  respiration,  must,  of  consequence,  be  to  diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
insect,  and  thus,  by  lessening  the  degree  of  muscular  force  required  to  raise  it  on  Its 
wings,  considerably  augment  its  powers  of  locomotion,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief 
nse  for  which  the  vesicles  are  developed. 

Origin  of  the  aif'Sacs, — ^When  we  carefiilly  examine  the  traehe»  aad 
observe  that  in  the  locasts  many  are  dilated  and  so  expanded  that  at 
first  one  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  simply  long  vesicles,  and  then 
observe  the  form  of  some  of  the  vesicles  and  their  relations  to  the  tracheo 
from  which  they  originate,  one  is  inclined  to  accept  the  following  theory 
as  to  their  origin  given  by  the  distingaished  English  anatomist  whom 
we  have  just  quoted. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  always  simply  tracheal  in  the  larva  state  of  all  insects, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  period  of  change  to  the  pupa  is  fast  approaching  that  they  begin 
to  be  enlarged  even  in  those  in  which  vesicles  are  afterwards  the  most  numerous.  The 
enlargement,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  commences  in  Lepidopterous  insects  at  about 
the  time  when  the  larva  ceases  to  feed.  It  is  ])eroeptible  first  in  the  longitudinal 
trachefB  of  the  thoracic  segments  of  the  Sphinx,  immediately  before  the  insect  enters 
the  earth ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  cell  in  which  it  is  to  undergo  its  transformation 
is  completed,  the  trachese  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  spiracles  are  distinctly  enlarged. 
In  the  diurnal  species,  which  do  not  enter  the  earth  but  undergo  their  changes  in  the 
open  air,  the  dilatation  of  the  trache»  commences  while  the  insects  are  spinning  their 
silken  threads.  When  this  labor  is  finished  and  they  have  remained  for  a  few  hours 
at  rest,  the  skin  is  Assured  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thoracic  segments  and  thrown 
off,  the  change  to  the  pupa  is  effected,  and  the  longitudinal  trache»  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  segments  are  dilated  into  vesicles,  which  continue  to  be  enlarged  during  the  first 
fbw  days  after  the  change.  The  trache»  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments  each  give 
off  a  small  trunk  on  their  external  surface,  which  is  divided  into  two  branches,  and  is 
involved  in  a  fold  of  the  new  tegument  that  is  formd  beneath  the  old  skin  of  the  larva 
some  days  before  its  change.  The  fold  of  tegument  on  each  side  of  the  third  and 
fourth  segments  is  supplied  with  ramifications  of  trachese  from  these  minute  trunks, 
and  very  closely  resembles  in  appearance  the  external  abdominal  branchite  of  the 
aquatic  larvse  of  Neuroptera,  It  is  these  folds  which  become  the  most  important  or- 
gans in  the  perfect  state  of  the  insect,  its  wings.  When  the  old  skin  of  the  larva  is 
fissured  and  the  thoracic  segments  become  shortened,  as  the  skin  is  thrown  off,  pre- 
vious to  their  forming  one  region,  the  thorax,  the  tracheae  in  these  folds  are  rapidly  en- 
larged and  elongated,  and  mainly  assist  in  inducing  a  rush  of  blood  into  these  struct- 
ures, which  are  thus  expanded  on  the  sides  of  the  new  pupa  as  the  rudimentaty  wings. 
This  elongation  of  the  small  trunks  at  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal  trachese  in  the 
thorax  relieves  them  of  a  portion  of  that  tension  which  results  from  the  powerful 
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lespiratory  efforts  of  the  insect  in  effecting  its  change,  and  which,  with  a  tendency  to 
enlarge  by  the  natural  forces  of  growth  in  these  stractares,  resalts  in  the  dilatation 
first  of  the  traches  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  into  distinct  sacs.  This  is  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  air-sacs  are  formed  in  all  insects.  After  the  main  tronks  have  be- 
come dilated  their  ramifications  also  are  enlarged  in  like  manner,  and  this  enlarge- 
ment continues  from  the  time  when  the  insect  enters  its  pupa  to  that  of  its  appear- 
ance in  the  perfect  state. 

There  is  no  more  admirable  instance  in  nature  of  the  adaptation  of 
organs  to  the  performance  of  certain  functions  than  this  of  the  air-sac8| 
which  render  certain  insects  true  aeronauts.  This  delicate  correlation  of 
tiiese  organs  to  the  atrial  habits  of  the  insects  which  possess  them,  seems 
to  be  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  It  has  been  seen  that  they  do 
not  arise  until  the  final  winged  state  of  the  insect — ^the  time  when  thej 
are  first  brought  into  use — and  this  is  an  indication  that  they  are  the 
result  of  forces  acting  upon  the  organism  during  its  adult  winged  life. 
This  special  adaptation  of  the  air-tubes  to  the  exigencies  of  its  aSrial 
life  may  have  been  suddenly  induced,  the  trachesB  in  some  &vored  race 
of  bee,  moth,  or  locust  having  been  distended  during  the  rapid,  violent 
respiratory  efforts  of  the  insect  during  flight,  and  resulted  in  a  perma- 
nent enlargement  of  the  air-tubes.  These  initiatory  sacs  being  found 
useful  were  probably  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  until  they  became 
permanent  improvements  in  the  organization  of  certain  races  of  differ- 
ent groups  of  flying  insects,  and  remained  wanting.in  other  even  closely 
allied  groups  which  did  not  possess  wings.  Thus  we  see  that  changes 
in  the  mode  of  life,  the  influence  of  the  environment  upon  the  insect,  pro- 
voked the  variation,  t. «.,  the  sudden  rise  of  wbat  ultimately  proved  to  be 
useful  organs  which  became  farther  perfected  and  finally  absolutely  in- 
dispensable and  unfailingly  present  in  the  descendants  of  those  forms 
in  which  they  at  first  originated.  Such  is  the  line  of  thought  or  arga« 
ment  which  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  in  endeavoring  to  trace  the  origin 
of  such  organs  as  those  under  consideration.  In  brief,  it  is  the  infiuenoe 
of  external  causes  upon  the  animal,  certain  changes  in  the  environment^ 
which  become  perpetuated  by  internal  causes  or  inheritance  force. 


CHAPTER   X. 

HISTOLOGY    OP    THE    LOCUST    (OALOPTBNUS)    AND    THE 

CRICKET  (ANABRUS).    (Plates  II-YIIL) 

By  Dr.  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot. 

Insects  have  hitherto  been  but  little  studied  by  histologists.  The 
science  of  general  anatomy  or  histology,  which  was  first  established  by 
Bich&t  in  France,  acquired  a  fresh  importance  and  new  meaning  through 
the  investigations  of  Oerman  naturalists,  and  above  all  through  the 
great  discovery  of  Schwann  that  all  animals  are  composed,  like  plants^ 
of  certain  minute  elements  or  units,  which  are  now  familiar  to  all  nata- 
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ralists  nnder  the  name  of  cells.  Cells  are  found  only  in  living  bodies  • 
and  it  is  very  probable,  thoagh  by  no  means  certain,  that  no  life  exists 
ontside  of  cells,  or  in  any  other  bodies.  For  this  reason,  to  determine 
the  essential  powers  and  pecaliarities  of  cells,  and  to  discover  the  modi- 
fications they  undergo,  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  zoology  and  botany 
at  present.  Indeed,  biology  might  almost  be  defined  as  the  science  of 
oelis. 

Since,  however,  microscopic  anatomy,  which  is  that  branch  of  science 
which  deals  especially  with  the  forms  and  appearance  of  cells,  has  been 
more  actively  prosecuted  by  medical  men  than  by  zoologists,  oar  knowl- 
edge of  the  tissues  of  the  higher  vertebrates  is  much  more  complete  than 
of  the  lower  animals.  Of  the  histological  'structure  of  insects  singu- 
larly little  is  known,  although  they  are  particularly  favorable  objects  for 
microscopic  investigation.  The  most  extensive  series  of  observations 
are  those  of  I/eydig,  which  are  summarized  in  part  in  his  invaluable 
Lehrbttch  der  Histologie,  published  in  1858,  and  in  part  in  shorter  special 
papers  scattered  through  various  scientific  journals  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  Max  Schultze  has  made  several  important  contributions,  and 
there  are  besides  a  few  excellent  single  papers,  by  various  authorSf 
notably  Dr.  Yon  Basch,  Landois,  GlaparMe,  Graber,  O.  Schmidt,  &c. 
Several  of  Professor  Budolph  Leuckart's  pupils  have  made  very  valuable 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  insect  histology.  The  writings  of  earlier 
naturalists  contain  many  observations  of  importance,  but  the  ground 
covered  by  them  must  now  be  gone  over  again  and  viewed  from  the 
stand-point  of  modem  anatomy. 

When  I  began  the  work  the  results  of  which  are  here  described  in 
detaU,*^  I  found  that  very  few  histological  observations  had  been  made 
on  the  grasshoppers,  or,  indeed,  on  other  insects.  I  feel  that  this  is  very 
unfortunate,  because  it  prevents  my  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  my  own 
observations  by  comparing  them  with  the  results  obtained  by  others.  I 
must  therefore  anticipate  that  some  at  least  of  my  conclusions  will  here- 
after require  modification. 

I  regret  very  much  the  incompleteness  of  this  report,  occasioned  in 
large  part  by  my  inability  to  devote  myself  longer  than  a  little  over  five 
months  to  the  work.  My  results  are  derived  chiefly  firom  the  study  of 
the  locust,^  to  which  I  have  added  a  limited  number  of  observations  on 
Anain'us  purpurascens.  I  have  endeavored  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
article  by  incorporating  a  considerable  number  of  bibliographical  refer- 
ences. I  hope  that  with  these  additions  this  report  will  assist  other 
American  students  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  histology  of  insects  without  having  to  search  far 
and  wide  for  the  authorities.  In  brief,  I  attempt  to  give  a  bibliographical 
index  to  the  general  outline  of  the  subject,  and  to  describe  in  detail  such 

■i  A  preliminary  report  has  been  published  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commieaion,  pp.  S7>- 
177. 

**The  obaerrationa  are  mostly  made  of  the  (ki!U>pUnu»  femur-rvbrum^  the  common  red-legged  lociul; 
and  on  (Edipoda  iordida. 


EXPLANATION  OP  PLATBS  II-VHI. 


All  the  figures  on  Plates  Il-yily  except  those  specially  otherwise  designate^, 
taken  from  preparations  made  from  Caloptenus  femur-ruhrwrn.  The  figores  on  Plato 
y ni^  are  all  from  Anabrus purpurasoeiw,  AU  bnt  three  or  four  of  the  figures  were  draws 
in  outline  with  the  camera  ludtUif  and  the  details  added  afterward  with  free  hand.  TlM 
drawings,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Fig.  58,  are  nowise  dingrammatic,  but 
Rhort  in  clearness  of  the  actual  preparations. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LETTERING. 


An,y  anus. 

arf.f  articulating  uienibran 

Bd.f  muscular  band. 

cA.,  cord  of  ovarian  tube. 

coLf  colon. 

conn,,  connective  tissue. 

Cr.,*  Cr.,^  croi>,  Isf,  *id  segment. 

ct(.,  cutibnia. 

ejf8,f  wall  of  spermatocyst. 

D.y  dorsal  arch  of  body  wall. 

d,',  dJ'j  dental  processes. 

Div,y  diverticulum  of  stomach. 

D.  R,,  dorsal  nerve  roots. 

^^V',  egg. 

Ej.  D.J  ductus  ejaciilatorius. 

Ep.,  epithelium. 

F.f  furrow  between  intestinal  folds. 

Gr.,  granular  layer,  inside  epithelium. 

O.  Z,,  ganglion-cells. 

A.  h.\  cuticular  hairs. 

II.,  ileum. 


In.  m.,  internal  muscular  coat. 
L.,  longitudinal  muscles. 
If.,  month. 


muc.j  muscle. 


muc.  C.y  circular  muscles. 

M.  r.,  malpighian  vessels. 

Oe.  oesophagus. 

Or*.,  ovary. 

Ovd.,  anterior  codcura  of  oviduot. 

P.,  proventriculus. 

p.,  pore  canals. 

r.  m.,  musculus  respiratorins. 

rid.,  cuticular  ridges. 

Te.,  testes. 

IV.,  tracheae. 

Tu.,  external  tunic. 

Ut.,  utents. 

v.,  ventral  arch  of  body  waU. 

Ven.,  ventriculus. 

V.  R.,  ventral  nerve  roots. 

V.  sem.,  vesicHke  seminales. 


PIiATES  n-yi,  OAIiOPTENUS  AND  OEDIPOBA; 

PIiATE  Vra,  ANABBUS. 


PLATE  II. 


FtQ,  1. — Seotion  through  the  abdomen  of  a  female  at  the  level  of  the  posterior  part  of 
▼entricle.  D.,  Dorsal  arch ;  F.,  voDtralarch;  Op.,  ovaiy;  Ood-i  blind  end 
of  OYidnct;  Uty  uteros;  Tr.,  trachea;  artf  articulation  between  dorsal 
and  Tentrid  arches ;  St,  stomach. 

f^a.  2. — Section  through  the  abdomen  of  a  male  at  the  level  of  the  colon.    !>.,  dorsal 
arch;  F.,  ventral  arch;  art,f  articulation  between  the  two  arches;  IV., 
trachea;  Te,,  testes;  coL^  colon;  r.  m.,  respiratory  muscle ;  V,  »em,f  vea-' 
Iculas  seminales. 

Fia.  3. — Section  of  cuticula  of  abdomen.    Letters  as  before. 

Fio.  4. — Section  of  cuticula,  p.  p.^  pore  canals;  h.  h.',  cuticular  hairs. 

Fig.  5. — ^Transverse  section  of  wing  muscles. 

Fi|^.  6. — ^Part  of  transverse  section  of  abdomen  to  show  the  respiratory  muscle  r.  m. ; 
D.f  dorsal  arch;  F.,  ventral  arch;  arUf  articular  membrane ;  Ep.,  epider- 
mis; cu.f  cuticula;  A.,  hairs;  conn,,  connective  tissue. 

Fio.  7. — ^Fine  trachsie  of  rectum ;  n.',  triangular  nucleus  in  fork. 

Fig.  8. — ^Tracheal  branchlet. 

Fig.  9. — ^Bundle  of  striated  muscle  from  the  head. 

Fig.  10. — Spiral  trachea  of  malpighian  vessel. 

Fig.  11. — ^Diagrammatic  section  of  last  ventral  ganglion ;  D,  B,,  dorsal  roots ;  F.  iZ., 
ventral  roots ;  G.  Z,,  ganglion  cells. 

Fig.  12.— Ramification  of  trache»  in  muscles ;  z,  fine  terminations. 

Fig.  13. — ^Ramifloationoftrache»  on  the  ovary. 
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PLATE  III. 

FiO.  14.*-R«miflcation  of  trachea  on  the  oviduct  (uteroB.) 

Fio.  16.— CoimectiTe  tiasne  oells  (fat  body  f )  fix>m  between  the  seminiferoua  tobM. 

Fio.  16.--Seotion  of  a  ripe  ovarian  follicle;  J^.,  egg]  Sh,,  ahell  (f)  secreted  hj  Ijbo 

epithelium,  Ep, 
Fio.  17, -^(Edipoda  wrdida,  GonneotiYe  tissue  around  the  ovary. 
Fio.  18. — (Ed^oda  iordida.  Epithelium  of  uterus  seen  in  section. 
Fio.  19.— Transverse  section  of  a  whole,  ripe  ovarian  follicle ;  Eg,,  egg;  Ep,,  epitlie- 

linin. 
Fio.  20.— Surface  view  of  the  follicular  epithelium  of  the  ovary. 
FlG.  21. — (Edipoda  tordida.  Inner  surface  of  uterus. 
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PLATE  IV- 

FlO.  22. — (Edipoda  sordida,  Longitadinal  eeotion  of  the  nterns:  GfV.  gnumlar  layer; 

Ep.t  eplthelinm ;  <xmn.,  tanica  propria ;  miML|  longitadinal  Miuoiilttr  coat. 
Fia.  23.  (Edipoda  sordida.  Surface  view  of  uterine  epitbelinm. 
Fio.  24.  Section  tlirongh  the  upper  part  (first  segment)  of  semini&ioiiB  tnbe;  Qf«., 

walls  of  the  spermatocysts ;  Tu,,  external  tunic. 
Fio.  25. — Caloptenus  epretua.  Seminiferous  tube,  isolated;  oonii.,  oonneotire  tissae ;  I, 

II,  III,  and  IV,  the  four  segments  of  the  tubes. 
Fig.  26. — Young  spermatoblast. 
Fio.  27. — Sperm^itoblasts  just  divided. 

— — A,  Spermatoblast  in  process  of  dividing. 

Fio.  28. — Older  spermatoblasts. 

Fio.  29. — ^TrauBverse  section  of  bundle  of  young  spermatozoa. 

Fio.  30. — Transverse  section  of  older  bundle. 

Fig.  31. — Section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  yesicula  seminaliB. 

Fio.  32. — ^Epithelium  of  the  upper  part  of  a  yesicula  aeminaUs. 

Fio.  33. — ^Transverse  section  of  the  ejaculatory  duct.  Iff,,  D;  J^.,  epitheliam;  mue,p 

circular  muscle ;  IV.  !>*•',  trachess. 
Fio.  34. — ^Transverse  section  of  the  muscular  portion  of  a  vesloiila  ^mtTHkHa. 
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PLATE    V. 

Ao.  35. — ^Transveise  section  of  the  hind  part  of  the  crop.    Ss,,  spinea;  rid.^  ridges; 

L,,  longitudinal;  mtto.  C,  circular  muscles. 
tFiG.  36.— Section  of  the  ventricular  wall ;  d.,  duct  of  follicle  ,*  cu.,  cuticula;  J^.,  epi- 
thelium ;  oonn,,  connective  tissue;  muo,,  muscles ;  2V.,  trachese. 
Fie.  37. — Transverse  section  of  a  diverticulum.     TV.,  trachea ;  muc.j  circular  musonlar 

coat. 
Fig.  38. — Section  of  a  single  fold  of  a  diverticulum ;  conn.,  connective  tissue  or  tunica 

propria. 
Fig.  39. — Inner  surface  of  ventricle,  with  the  epithelium  removed.     In,  m.,  circular; 

L.i  longitudinal  muscles. 
Fig.  40. — ^Transverse  sections  of  three  Aialpighian  vessels  lying  against  the  muscular 

walls  of  the  rectum,  rect. 
Fig.  41. — CaloptenuB  spretus.    Section  of  the  epithelium  of  the  rectum. 
ITio.  42. — Transverse  section  of  rectal  folds.    F.  F.\  furrows  between  the  folds ;  L,  X., 

longitudinal  muscle;  M,  v.,  Malpighian  vessels. 
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PLATE    VI. 

Fig.  43. — Oedipoda  aordida.    Epithelial  collfi  of  gastro-ileal  folds. 

Fig.  44. — Oedipoda  sordida.    Part  of  transverse  section  of  gastroileal  folds;  cu.,  en  tic- 

ula;  muc.j  muscle. 
Fig.  45. — LoDgitudial  median  section  of  Calopienus  femur-rubrum,  female,  to  show 

tbe  digestive  canal.    3/.,  mouth;   Oe.,  oesophagus;  Cr.^,  anterior;  Or,\ 

posterior  division  of  crop  ;  p.j  pro  vent  riculns;  Dir.,  diverticnlnra  ;   Ten,, 

ventricle;  II. y  ileum;  cohj  colon;  B,,  rectum;  An.,  anus. 
Fig.  4(5. — Surface  view  of  the  gastro-ileal  folds.     Few.,  ventricle :  Bd,,  circnlar  mascu- 

lar  baud  under  the  folds ;  TL,  ileum. 
Fig.  47. — Optical  section  of  Malpighian  tube. 
Fig.  48. — Malpighian  vessel. 
Fig.  49. — Oedipoda  aordida;   transverse  section  of  gastro-ileal  folds;  mtco.,  muaonlar 

band;  Bd.,  of  Fig.  45. 
Fig.  50.~£pithelinm  of  ileal  folds.    A,,  middle  of  folds;  B,,  furrow  between  folds; 

L,,  longitudinal  muscular  bands. 
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PLATE  VII. 

Fio.  51. — ^Tranflverse  section  of  ileum.  L.,  longitudinal  muscular  bandB ;  mtic.  C,  cir- 
cular muscular  coat ;  Ep,,  epithelium. 

Fig.  52. — Transverse  section  through  the  furrow  between  two  ileal  folds.  F,,  furrow; 
ctt.j  cuticula ;  Ep,,  epithelium;  conn,j  connective  tissue ;  m«c.  C,  circular 
muscles.    L,,  longitudinal  muscular  band. 

Fig.  53. — Caloptmus  spreius.    Epithelium  of  rectal  glands. 

Fig.  54. — Surface  view  of  the  interior  of  the  proventriculus ;  d',  central;  d",  molar 
processes  of  the  teeth ;  a,j  longitudinal.  Interdental  ridge. 

Fig.  55.— Longitudinal  section  of  the  wall  of  the  proventriculus. 

Fig.  56. — ^Epidermal  cells,  seen  from  their  outer  surface. 

Fig.  57. — ^Spiral  threads  of  the  same  trachea. 

Fig.  58. — ^Transverse  section  of  the  proventriculus;  d'^  central!  d",  molar  process  of 
the  teeth ;  €p,j  epithelium ;  conn.,  connective  tissue ;  a.,  longitudinal  ridge; 
C,  subdental  canal ;  muc,  muscularis. 
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PLATE  VIII. 

Fio.  59.~Cuticula  from  the  lateral  portion  of  one  of  the  middle  abdominal  aegmenti^ 

to  show  the  nodules  h  h  and  hairs. 
FiO.  60. — Cuticula  of  the  crop. 
Fio.  61. — Tracheal  epithelium,  from  a  large  trunk. 
Fig.  62. — Connective  tissne  from  the  ovary. 
Fig.  63. — Cuticula  from  the  upper  and  anterior  portions  of  the  dorsal  aroh  of  one  of 

the  middle  abdominal  segments,    h,,  cntionlar  hair. 
Fig.  64. — Ovarian  tube.    Ch,,  oord;  a-5,  region  In  which  the  eggs  are  flist  fbxmed. 

Tu.,  part  of  the  external  tunic.    In  order  to  draw  this  part  the  focus  had 

to  be  changed. 
Fig.  65. — Cutionla  from  the  side  of  the  dorsal  arch  of  one  of  the  middle  abdomina 

segments. 
Fio.  66.— WaU  of  the  ventricle  after  removal  of  the  epithelial  and  glandolar  cells. 
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of  my  own  observations  as  I  believe  to  be  new.  I  shall  give  a  moie 
complete  accoont  of  the  digestive  canal  than  of  any  other  system.  The 
flgores  on  Plates  II-YIII  are  numbered  consecutively  firom  1  to  66. 

In  order  to  make  the  relation  of  the  various  organs  to  one  another 
more  evident^  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  classification  of  the 
tissues,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  upon  embryological  grounds, 
I  figure  and  describe  two  sections  through  the  abdomen  of  the  grass- 
hopper, Plate  II,  Figs.  1  and  2.  They  are  both  semi-diagrammatic,  being 
intended  to  represent  rather  the  general  arrangement  of  the  parts  than 
their  exact  disposition  in  a  particular  section.  To  insure  accuracy, 
however,  the  outlines  of  both  the  drawings  were  made  with  the  camera 
Indda  from  actual  sections,  md  these  outlines  were  then  changed  only 
so  much  as  was  necessary  to  remove  very  slight  irregularities. 

Fig.  1  is  a  transverse  section  through  the  abdomen  of  a  female  at  the 
level  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  stomach.  The  outer  wall  D,  art.^  F,  is 
shaded  and  represented  of  nearly  uniform  thickness,  which  is  not  quite 
exact.  Outermost  is  the  cuticula,  next  the  epidermis,  or  cellular  matrix, 
and  innermost  the  muscles — ^the  three  parts  that  make  up  the  outer  wall 
of  the  body.  The  same  is  true  of  the  section  through  the  male,  Fig.  2. 
This  section,  however,  is  taken  further  back  in  the  abdomen,  being 
through  the  colon ;  compare  Fig.  45  col.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen  are 
divided  into  a  large  dorsal  arch,  D,  and  a  smaller  ventral  arch,  F,  the 
two  being  united  on  either  side  by  an  articulating  membrane,  art.j  which 
will  be  described  in  speaking  of  the  cuticula  further  on.  The  dorsal 
arch  is  really  composed  of  the  tergite  and  the  pleurites  fused  together 
into  one  piece.^  Within  the  body  walls,  which  form,  so  to  speak,  a  con- 
tinuous tube,  there  runs  from  mouth  to  anus  a  second  tube  of  smaller 
diameter,  the  digestive  canal,  the  general  course  of  which  is  shown  very 
clearly  in  a  longitudinal  section  through  a  whole  grasshopper,  see  Fig.  46^ 
In  a  transverse  section  the  digestive  tract  also  appears  (Fig.  1,  St^ 
stomach.  Fig.  2,  coL^  colon),  separated  by  a  considerable  space  from  the 
body  walls.  In  this  intervening  space  there  lie  various  other  organs, 
notably  those  of  reproduction.  In  the  female,  Fig.  1,  it  so  hap];)ens  that 
at  the  level  of  the  stomach  the  sexual  organs  lie  above  the  intestinal 
canal,  while  in  the  male,  at  the  point  represented  in  Fig.  2,  the  sexual 
organs  lie  partly  above,  partly  below,  the  colon.  In  the  female  we  notice 
first  the  round  tubes  of  the  ovary,  Ov;  second,  the  ovarian  ducts,  ovd., 
and,  third,  on  each  side  the  large  uterus,  Utj  or  upper  end  of  the  oviduct^ 
into  which  the  ovarian  ducts  open  directly.  In  the  male,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  testes,  Te.j  lying  above  the  intestine,  the  single  tubes 
round  in  section,  being  embedded  in  or  surrounded  by  connective  tissue 
(Leydi^s  zeUig-bUmgea  Oewebe)^  and  below  the  colon,  coL,  lie  the  spermi- 
ducts  or  voM^  deferentiaj  (v.  def.)  Finally,  between  the  inner  and  outer 
tubes  lie  various  muscles,  the  Malpighian  vessels,  and  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  trache».    These  are  all  left  out  in  the  drawing  except  a 

*■  €trab0r  Die  TympMialen  Sinnesappante  der  Orthopteren.    D«nk9ohr,  Wien.  Akad,  Bd.  30  (1876), p.  76. 
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few  of  the  traohe»,  2V.,  and  in  Fig.  2  the  mnscle  r.  m.,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later. 

In  brief,  the  grasshopper  is  built  ap,  1,  of  the  outer  body  wall;  2,  of 
IJie  inner  tube,  digestive  canal ;  and,  3,  of  the  organs  which  intervene 
between  the  two  first.  Accordingly,  I  shall  describe,  1st,  the  outer 
body  wall ;  2d,  the  intervening  tissue  (mesoderm) ;  3d,  the  digestive 
canal  and  its  appendages.*^ 

Before  entering  into  the  special  subjects,  I  would  remark  that  the 
Orthoptera,  and  indeed  all  insects,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  remarkably  br 
vorable  objects  for  histological  investigations.  As  regards  OcUaptenuB 
and  (Bdipodaj  it  may  be  mentioned  in  general  that  the  cellular  elements 
of  their  bodies  are  particularly  large,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  distin- 
guished by  being,  for  the  most  part,  strikingly  granulated  and  seldom 
exhibiting  distinct  nucleoli. 

EOTODBBM. 

OtUioula. — ^It  is  well  known  that  insects  have  an  external  crust  or 
shell,  the  cuticula,  which  is  supposed  to  always  consist  mainly  of  a  pe- 
culiar substance,  chitine,  often  mingled  with  earthy  salts,  such  as  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  magnesia. 

In  both  locusts  and  crickets  the  abdominal  segments  present  difPer- 
ences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  cuticula  of  different  regions.  There 
are  at  least  three  distinct  modifications — ^first,  upon  the  dorsal  arch ; 
second,  on  the  spiracular  or  articular  fold,  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  main  arches ;  and,  third,  the  main  portion  of  the  ventral  arch- 
but  in  the  locusts  the  dorsal  and  ventral  portions  are  very  similar.  The 
dorsal  arch,  as  seen  in  transverse  sections  (Fig.  3  d),  is  much  the  larger, 
covering  the  back  and  sides  of  the  body,  and  the  articular  membrane, 
art,y  is  a  comparatively  narrow  band.  Upon  the  living  locust,  or  one 
recently  killed,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  dorsal  and  ventral  arches 
are  movable  upon  one  another  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  elasticity 
and  flexibility  of  the  articular  membrane  (Fig.  6,  art.).  Both  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  portions  of  the  cuticula  are  rigid,  and,  in  the  locusts  at  least, 
present  a  faint  striation  parallel  to.  the  circumference  of  the  section. 
This  striation  may  indicate  a  fibrillar  structure.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
cuticula  presents  certain  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  a  reddish- 
brown  pigment,  probably  part  of  the  matrix,  but  otherwise  this  surfieu^ 
appears  quite  smooth,  while  the  external  surface  is  somewhat  roughened, 
and  is  beautifhlly  sculptured  in  Anabrus^  as  I  will  shortly  describe. 
The  thickness  of  the  cuticula  is  about  the  same  in  both  arches ;  it  has  a 
yellowish  tinge,  shading  off  into  brown  at  the  posterior  edges  of  the 
abdominal  segments.  The  rigid  portions  of  the  cuticula  are  further 
characterized  by  the  pores  {Poren-wmdlohen)  and  hairs.  The  pores  are 
quite  large  in  diameter  (see  Fig.  4  j>),  and  are  widened  at  each  end ; 

"*  For  the  relation  of  these  puis  the  reader  may  also  oonsnlt  ohapter  IX  of  the  First  Aimiial  Report 
•f  the  Commission,  pp.  257-272. 
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they  always  ran  nearly  perpendicalar  to  the  surface  to  the  cuticola. 
Directly  over  each  pore  there  sits  a  stiff  chitinous  tapering  hair  (Fig.  4  h 
and  h^),  which  is  generally  slightly  curved.  This  relation  of  the  hairs 
and  pores  has  also  been  described  by  Leydig,^  and  is  well  known  to 
natnralists.  The  hairs  are  all  small,  though  very  unequal  in  size,  the 
difference  in  the  extremes  being  much  greater  than  between  h  and  h}  in 
Fig.  4.  The  hairs  do  not  stand  upright,  but  are  so  inclined  as  to  point 
towards  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

Each  hair  is  constricted  around  its  base  (Fig.  63  h)y  forming  a  narrow 
neck,  below  which  it  expands  again,  spreading  out  to  make  the  circular 
covering  membrane  of  the  hair  pore.  This  membrane  is  very  thin,  but 
has  a  thickened  rim.  In  consequenC'e  of  this  constriction  these  hairs 
are  commonly  said  to  be  articulated.  They  are  not  homogeneous, 
but  have  a  distinct  medulla  (Fig.  63  ^),  which  is  probably  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  cell  which  form  9  the  hair.  These  cells  have  been  described 
by  Graber.*"  They  were  formerly  called  '^ Hautdriisen^  by  Leydig  and 
others.  They  are,  as  it  were,  suspended  tcom  the  inner  side  of  the  large 
pores  as  the  hairs  are  from  the  outer.  They  are  somewhat  pear-shaped, 
and  four  or  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  ordinary  epidermal  cells,  and 
have  correspondingly  large  round  nuclei ;  their  contents  are  very  gran- 
ular. There  are  usually  two  or  three,  rarely  but  one  nucleus  in  each 
haLr-cell.  Oraber  suggests  the  name  of  triohogens  for  these  cells.  They 
are  probably  strictly  homogeneous  with  the  scale-cells  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera ;  the  cells  differ  in  the  two  orders  of  insects  in  that  they  bear  a 
round  hair  in  one  case,  a  flattened  hair  in  the  other.  The  plausibility 
of  this  suggestion  must,  I  think,  strike  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  account  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  scales  in  but- 
terflies given  by  Semper.^  If  the  homology  is  correct,  these  hair  or  scale 
eells  must  be  regarded  as  specially  characteristic  of  insects,  or,  possibly, 
of  arthropods  generally. 

The  articular  membrane,  though  a  part  of  the  cuticula,  has  either  no,  or 
at  most  very  few,  hairs.  In  the  locusts  the  cuticula  at  the  joint  is  much 
thicker  and  paler  in  color  than  elsewh^e  (Fig.  5,  art)j  being  not  only 
thrown  up  into  folds,  but  also  covered  with  numerous  minute  pyramidal 
spines.  In  the  locust  the  first  abdominal  segment  lacks  an  independent 
articular  membrane,  its  own  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  sterno- 
coxal  membrane,  or  articular  capsule  of  the  third  or  metathoracic  limb. 
On  the  sides  of  the  segment  a  kidney-shaped  piece  of  the  cuticula  un- 
dergoes peculiar  modifications  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  tym- 
panal apparatus. 

In  Anabrm  the  cuticula  presents  the  following  characteristics,  besides 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  as  found  in  both  it  and  the  locusts: 

Firatf  there  are  projecting  conical  nodules  scattered  irregularly  over 
it,  as  can  be  seen  in  a  surface  view.    (Fig.  59,  b  b.)  These  cones  are  less 

^Leydig:  Lehrbnoh  der  Histologie,  1867,  p.  Ill,  Fig.  66. 
'^ Oraber:  Benk.  Wien.  Akad.,  xxxvi,  p.  36  (1876). 
"•  Semper :  Zeit.  fttr  wiu.  Zool.  Bd.  viil,  p.  328. 
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nomeroas,  mach  thicker^  and  shorter  than  the  caticalar  hairs.  They 
have  ronnded  apices,  and  are  inclined  backward.  They  do  not  seem 
to  corre8i>ond  in  any  way  to  the  hairs,  for  they  do  not  rest  over  pores, 
nor  have  I  seen  any  specially  modified  cells  underlying  them.  As 
&r  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  mere  local  irregolarities,  each  nodule 
being  apparently  supported  by  some  four  or  six  unmodified  epidermal 
cells.^  The  cones  in  those  specimens  I  have  examined  are  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  ventral  arch,  in  the  upper  i>ortion  of  the  dorsal  arch,  but  on 
the  sides  of  the  dorsal  arches  they  are  of  considerably  greater  dimensions 
than  upon  the  spiracular  membrane,  and  finally  they  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  i)osterior  abdominal  segments. 
I  have  not,  however,  attempted  to  follow  out  the  distribution  of  these 
structures  in  greater  detail. 

Seoandy  the  whole  of  the  cuticula  except  the  cones  just  described  and 
the  hairs,  is  divided  into  numerous  minute  fields  (Figs.  63  and  65),  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  a  single  cell  of  the  underlying  epidermis.  Each 
field  is  bounded  by  a  distinct  i>olygonal  outline,  and  its  sur£aice  is  either 
covered  by  a  large  number  of  extremely  minute  projecting  points  (Fig. 
66),  as  on  the  dorsal  arch,  or  is  smooth  as  upon  the  articular  membrane 
imd  ventral  arch.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  dorsal  arch  and  upon  the  spirac- 
ular membrane  each  field  has  a  projecting  spine  or  sometimes  two  or  even 
three.  Fig.  65  represents  a  surface  view  of  part  of  the  side  of  one  of  the 
dorsal  arches.  Upon  the  articular  cuticula  each  spine  springs  from  a 
short  basal  collar.  Fig.  63  represents  a  surface  view  of  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  arch.  The  fine  sculpture  is  drawn  only  on 
a  few  of  the  fields,  none  of  which  have  spines.  The  figure  is  intended 
to  show  that  from  the  smooth  circular  area  around  the  base  of  the  hairs, 
hy  the  fine  points  of  the  sculpturing  appear  to  radiate,  while  elsewhere 
they  are  only  irregularly  distributed.  I  have  been  unable  to  determine 
how  this  radiating  appearance  is  caused. 

The  ventral  arch  has  a  quite  smooth  surface  and  but  few  hairs.  The 
articular  membrane  has  few  hairs,  a  number  of  broad  cones,  and  sculp- 
tured fields,  bearing  spines,  which  have  a  thick  collar  around  their 
bases.  The  dorsal  arch  resembles  this  membrane  generally,  but  differs 
firom  it  by  the  simpler  character  of  its  spines,  by  their  absence  from  its 
upper  portions,  and  by  its  brownish  tinge.  The  cuticula  between  the 
segments  resembles  the  spiracular  membrane. 

The  cuticula  forms  also  the  stigmata  or  openings  of  the  tracheal  sys- 
tem. Immediately  around  each  opening  the  cuticula  is  x>erfectly  smooth, 
while  to  form  the  stigmata  it  undergoes  various  modifications,  which  I 
have  not  studied.  The  cuticula  of  the  thorax,  head,  and  limbs  I  have  not 
examined. 

JEpidermis. — ^The  cuticula  is  secreted  by  an  underlying  layer  of  cells, 
the  epidermis  proper,  often  called  the  matrix  or  hypodermis,  but  inas- 

■*I  think  it  possible  that  the  examlnatioii  of  aeotions,  which  the  ImperfiBct  preaervatlon  of  the  pttti 
preyented  mj  making,  will  show  that  the  oones  are  after  all  really  prodaoed  by  specialized  cells.  The 
■arihoe  views  I  have  obtained  are  none  of  them  thoroughly  saUsfkotory  in  this  rosi)ect. 
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much  as  this  layer  is  homologous  with  the  epidermis  of  other  animals, 
it  seems  desirable  to  secure  uniformity  of  nomenclature  by  adopting  this 
name  for  the  subcuticular  layer  of  cdls.  I  have  not  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  this  tissue.  Its  relations  and  proportionate  size  in  locusts  to 
the  cuticula,  Ou.^  can  be  seen  at  Sp.^  in  Fig.  7.  The  cells  composing  it 
are  cylindrical  and  form  but  ^  single  layer,  interspersed  through  which 
are  numerous  hair  cells,  as  above  described. 

In  Anabrus,  the  epidermis  is  composed  of  high  cylinder-cells,  wMch 
contain  a  great  deal  of  granular  pigment,  often  sufficient  to  completely 
hide  the  nucleus.  Seen  from  the  surface  these  cells  present  polygoniil 
outlines  (Fig.  56).  When  in  such  a  view  the  nucleus  is  visible,  the 
character  of  the  cuticular  matrix  is  at  once  evident,  and  it  becomes  certain 
that  Ley  dig  was  entirely  wrong  in  his  assertion  that  the  ^^hypodermis'' 
of  insects  is  formed  by  connective  tissue  and  not  by  an  epithelium.  This 
mistake  has  ahready  been  carefuUy  and  accurately  pointed  out  by 
Graber."* 

The  coloration  of  Andbrm  depends  principally  upon  the  pigment  of 
the  epidermis  shining  through  the  cuticula.  Most  of  the  cells  contain 
dull  reddish-brown  granules,  but  scattered  in  among  them  are  patches 
of  cells  bright  green  in  color.  I  have  observed  no  cells  intermediate 
in  color ;  on  the  contrary  the  passage  is  abrupt,  a  brown  or  red  cell  lying 
next  a  green  one.  Indeed  I  have  never  seen  any  microscopic  object 
more  bizarre  than  a  piece  of  the  epidermis  of  Anabrus  spread  out  and 
viewed  from  the  surface.  My  thought  upon  first  seeing  such  a  prepara- 
tion was  that  my  reagents  must  have  played  me  some  trick,  bat  prepa- 
rations madefh>m  alcoholic  specimens,  and  examined  in  alcohol,  without 
having  been  exposed,  to  my  knowledge,  to  any  other  reagent,  exhibited 
the  same  peculiarities. 

The  student  will  find  observations  on  the  coloration  of  the  epidermis 
and  cuticula  of  insects  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Hagen,^  and  a  memoir  by 
Leydig.*^ 

Sense  organs. — This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  describe  the  sense 
organs,  the  eyes,  and  auditory  apparatus,  &c.,  but  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  preparing  these  organs  satisfactorily  induced  me  to  neglect  them 
entirely,  in  order  to  devote  my  whole  time  to  the  investigation  of  other 
points,  concerning  which  results  were  more  readily  attainable.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  know  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  these  obscure  structures,  I  quote  below  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  more  important  recent  papers,^  especially  those  which 
give  references  to  the  earlier  publications. 

"^Cfraber:  Denksohr.  Wien.  Akad.  wise.  Bd.xzxvL  (1876),  p.  83. 

"■JTo^eii;  American  NatonUst,  voL  tI,  p.  388. 

■■Xi#y(U^;  Bemerkungem  iiber  die  Farben  der  Haatdeoke^  etc.,  be!  Insekten.  A.  t  m.  A^  Bd.  xiil,  a. 
£86  a876). 

^'^Ltjfdigt  Geraelia-imd  GehOroigan  der  Kiebae  and  Inaekten.    MfUler*a  Arohlr.,  1860,  p.  898. 

WiAfi  Dm  Biechoigan  der  Blene.  Nova.  Aota,  zzz^ilL,  Ko.  i. 

Gfo6ten :  Ueber  BUaohenfSnnige  Sinneaorgane  der  Larra  Ton  Ptyehopteta  <Mintttminata.  Siisbcr^ 
WIflB.  Akad..  Bd.  IzziL  (1876).  (Uct  oontlnaed  on  nezi  page.) 
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Nervous  system. — ^This  reqaires  special  methods  and  unusual  pains  in 
determining  its  histological  character.  I  was  the  less  unwilling  to  let 
this  omission  remain,  because  the  nervous  system  of  insects  has  been 
the  subject  of  elaborate  histological  investigations  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Leydig,^  of  Bonn,  to  whose  work  I  may  refer  those  who  are  de- 
'  sirous  of  further  information  on  this  subject. 

A  recent  article,  by  Hans  Schultze,  in  vol.  xvi,  page  57,  of  the  Archi v 
fOr  mikroskopische  Anatomic,  is  valuable.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
memoir  by  K.  B.  E^rieger,'^  on  the  nervous  system  of  the  crayfish,  and 
another  by  Bellonci^  on  that  of  Squilla. 

In  order,  however,  to  illustrate  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous 
ganglia,  I  have  given,  in  Fig.  11,  a  drawing  of  a  section  through  the 
last  abdominal  ganglion  of  Galoptenus.  The  figure  is  somewhat  dia- 
grammatic. A  ganglion  consists  of  two  parts,  the  central  fibrous  por- 
tion, from  which  the  nerves  arise,  and  the  peripheral  layer  of  ganglion 
cells,  GZ.  On  each  side  of  these  are  two  nerve  roots,  one  the  dorsal,  DB^ 
the  other  the  ventral,  VR.  These  Professor  Semper,*^  in  his  article  on 
strobilation  and  segmentation,  homologizes  with  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  in  vertebrates,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  his  conclusions  on  this 
point  have  been  accepted  by  zoologists.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  four 
nerve  roots  in  Fig.  11  pass  out  from  the  central  fibrous  mass,  through 
the  cellular  layer,  which  latter  is  thus  divided  into  four  fields. 

The  structure  of  the  suprsosophageal  ganglion,  the  so-called  brain, 
•is  very  much  more  complicated  in  insects  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
It  differs  very  essentisdly  from  any  of  the  abdominal  ganglia.  The 
brain  of  insects  has  been  recently  investigated  by  Dietl,*®  Flogel,**"  and 
Newton.**^ 

Qraber:  TTeber  die  tympanalein  SinneAorgaiie  der  Orthopteren.  Benkaohr.  Wien.  Akad.,  Bd.  zxxrl, 
(1870),  2  abth.,  p.  1. 

.*  TTeber  neae  Otooystenartige  Sinneaorgane  der  Inaekten.    Aroh.  fBr  mikroa.  Anat.,  Bd-xrl^ 

p.  88  (1878). 

Mayer :  Sopra  oerti  organi  di  aenao  nelle  antenne  del  Dltteri.  Mem.  Beale  Acoad.  del  Llnoei.  Boma,  4 
Kaggio,  1879.    (A  critloism  of  Oraber'a  paper  on  Otocyata.) 

QrenaeUr:  UnteTsaohimgen  ftber  daa  Arthropodenaage.  Klinlache  If oaatebtttfcer  fBr  AngeiUialL 
kande,  Jaihrg.  15,  Beilageheft  znxn  Haihefl,  1877. 

Ifewton:  Eye  of  Homarua.   Qoait.  Journal  Mioroa.  Sol.,  1876. 

Lmane :  On  the  modifloationof  the  almple  and  compoond  eyea  of  Inaeota.  PhiL  Trana.  &  Sec,  London, 
voL  169,  p.  577. 

BuOar:  On  the  Derelopment  of  the  paiaaitio  laopoda.  Phil.  Trana.  Boy.  Soo^  London,  toL  100,  p. 
618, 614  (atmotore  of  eye). 

6fra^#r:  IJeber  daa  onioomeale  Tiaoheaten,  nnd  apeoiell  dea  Araohnoldeen*  and  HyrlapodnMige. 
Axoh.  t  mloioa.  Anat,  xvii,.p.  68  (1880). 

*■  Vom  Ban  dee  Thleriachen  ESrpera,  TfLblngen,  1804.  HIatoIogLs  dea  Veryauyateme  der  Arthiopo. 
den,  pp.  214-220 ;  bei  Orthopteren,  p.  202. 

^KrUger;  Ueber  daa  Centralnorvenasrateni  dea  Bloaakiebaea.  Zeltach.  t  iHaa.  ZooL,  xzadii  (1880), 
p.  527.    Taf.  xxTci'XXxiii. 

^Bdlonei,  <?.:  Hoifologia  deUa  ayatema  nervoae  della  SqniUa  mantia.  AnnaLi  Mnaeo  oItIoo  ator. 
Kat  di  Oenova,  toL  xii  (1878),  pp.  61S-646. 

"*i8«mp<r.*  Arbeitendea  Zool.  aoot  Inat,  Wflrsbnrg,  Bd.  ifi. 

>»  DUa ;  Die  Organiaation  dea  Arthropodengehima.    Zeit.  f .  wiaa.  Zoologie,  zztM,  p.  488. 

M*l^«<:  Ueber  dea  einheitliohen  Ban  dea  Oehima  in  den  Teraohiedenen  Inaeotenoxdniincen. 
,  Zeltaoh.  f.  wiaa.  ZooL,  Bd.  zzx,  SuppL  (1877),  p.  650.  * 

»S.T.  KnoUm:  On  the  brain  of  thecookroach,  Blatta  orientalia.  Qoatr.  Jonr.  Kieroa.  SoL,  toL  xiz. 
1879),  p.  840. 
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Trachett. — The  trachea  of  insects  li&ve  long  attracted  the  attention  of 
comparative  anatomists,  and  the  carious  spiral  thread  which  lies  within 
their  interior  has  been  frequently  mentioned  both  by  the  older  as  well 
as  the  more  recent  writers.  Those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
tbe  opinions  of  the  authors  of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  wUl  find  a 
ospital  summary  in  Bhnckard's  Burmeister,  p.  170.  It  may,  also,  be 
well  to  state  that  the  tracheie  do  not  consist  of  an  "external  serous  and 
internal  macons  membrane,"  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Packard  on  pp.  40-41  of 
Ma  invaluable  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  that  idea  of  their  stmc- 
ture  being  now  known  to  be  incorrect.  The  tme  structure  of  these  in- 
teresting air  tubes  was  not  known  until  1875,  when  Dr.  Chan,  one  of 
Leuckart^s  pupils,  published  an  article***  on  the  "  Bectaldriisen  der  In- 
seoten,"  in  which  he  incidentally  describes  with  approzimat«  exactitude 


Fig.  S.—Tetil»  of  Anabrut,  abawlngthemmlflutlDiiiof  thetnoheB. 

the  structure  of  the  tracheie.  Leydig*''  had  previously  found  that  the 
inner  membrane  consists  of  two  layers,  and  that  the  spiral  filaments  are 
not  distinct  and  separate,  but,  on  the  coiitrary,  intimately  connected  with 
the  inner  membrane.  Leydig  also  found  the  trachese  to  have  an  outer 
layer,  which  contained  nuclei,  and  which  he  wrongly  supposed  to  be  con- 
nective tissue,  even  venturing  to  say  that  no  one  could  think  of  regard- 
ing it  as  an  epithelium.  Chun,  in  his  paper  above  cited,  was  the  first  to 
show  that  Leydig  was  in  error  in  making  this  statement,  and  that,  in  a 
variety  of  insects,  the  cellular  matrix,  which  secretes  the  inner  membrane 
and  the  spiral  thread,  is  really  an  epithelium.  At  the  same  time  I  made 
similar  observations  on  various  insects,  particularly  on  the  large  water 

"Ohvn:  Uebcrdcn  Ban,  ill« Sntvlckclong  und phyalologlKhe  B«lt;Dtuii)(clnrItw:tii1drtl>enb«ldea 
iDHklcD.    Abb.  Ssnkbeig.  Natforscfa.  Qu.  Frukrart.  1670,  Bd.  i,  p.  27.    Rtnictur  d«r  Xrufaeen,  p.  SS. 

•■Xcydif;  Anh.  r.  AuC  n.  PhyBiol,  IBM,  p.  IM.  Lvhrbucb  der  Hlatolctgis,  p.  SK.  Vom  BmudM 
TbEvrlaelicai  E5rp«*.  P-  !■■ 
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beetle,  HydropMlm  piceus.  The  results  of  my  iDvestigations  were  after- 
warda  published  io  Paris.*"  A  few  months  later  Graber  also  described 
Hie  stnictare  of  the  traohete,  pointiDg  ont  Leydig^s  error.  .GrabeT*s  ob- 
servationB  are  published  incidentally  in  his  article  on  the  tympanal 
organs  of  the  Orthoptera.*" 

I  have  fonnd  that  the  acconnt  I  then  pabliahed  of  the  minate  anatomy 
of  the  air  tabes  in  Hydrophilut  is  applicable,  almost  vithont  change,  to 
the  grasshoppers,  and  I  have,  moreover,  been  able  to  convince  myself 
that  the  epithelinm  is  not  columnar,  but  a  troe  pavement  epith^am 
(PjUuterepithel)  as  I  had  previously  found  it  to  be  in  Sgdrophilut  and 
other  insects.    My  own  observations  certainly  imply  that  Dr.  Ohnn  is 
in  error  as  to  the  nature  of  this  layer  in  those  species  that  he  examined. 
In  order  to  avoid  repetition  I  reproduce  here  a  figure  (7)  of  a  longitodi- 
nal  BeodoD  of  a  trachea  of  the  European  water  beetle,  taken  from  ihe 
American  Jfaturalist,  July,  1877.     Ext«rn^y  lies  the 
epithelium  cp,  which  is  readily  recognized  by  the  flat- 
tened elongated  nuclei.    Next  follows  the  inner  layer  of 
the  cuticula,  cu,  and  interiorly  the  darker  colored  inner 
layer,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  dark  colored  spiral  fila- 
ments/.    This  arrangement  recurs  in  a  number  of  in- 
sects and  probably  in  all,  the  variations  being  merely 
in  the  proportionate  thicknesses  of  the  various  parts, 
and  the  relative  size  of  the  spiral  threads. 

If  short  pieces  of  the  tracheffi  be  pulled  out,  then 
stained  with  carmine  or  hsematoxiline  and  mounted,  it 
iBige  ^i"  ^  noticed  that  the  size  of  the  spiral  filaments,  and 
tnchea  of  E;dn.  also  the  distance  between  them,  diminishes  with  the 
ph  oipiMiu.  gj^^  ^£  jjjg  trachete.  Where  a  smaller  trachea  springs 
ftom  a  larger  one,  there  is  not  a  gradual  passage  from  the  large  to  the 
small  threads,  but  at  the  point  of  origin  the  filaments  of  the  large 
traoheee  bend  spari;  so  as  to  leave  a  space  in  which  the  tracheal  braneh 
takes  rise,  beginning  at  once  with  smt^l  spiral  threads. 

The  preparations  we  are  now  considering  flirther  show  that  there  is 
not  a  single  spiral  thread,  but  several,  which  run  parallel  to  one  another, 
as  I  have  shown  before**",  and  end  after  making  a  few  turns  around  the 
trachea.  The  single  threads  terminate  not  abruptly  but  by  tapering 
down  to  a  point  and  so  disappearing. 

The  nuclei  (Figs.  8  and  61)  of  the  tracheal  epithelium  are  elliptical  in 
outline,  much  flattened,  though  considerably  thicker  than  the  body  of 
the  cells.  Their  long  axis  is  more  or  less  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the 
trachea,  and  they  all  have  a  very  distinct  and  highly  reftiugent  nudeo- 
1ns ;  sometimes  two.    The  nucleoli  are,  I  believe,  always  eccentrically 

•MAnhlvMdePbTdolojtleKnniulsetFatboloKlque,  ISTOiP.  1,  ud  In  Rinvlsr'a  Tnmudalatcn- 
lolr^  eta.,  IBlt,  p.  1. 

"^Orabtri  Dmk.  Wlcc  Akid,  nxvl,  p.  U. 

■■  JUaoCi  BMherolwa  hktobiglqaM  nir  1m  ItmUm  de  rHrdnphUai  ploMU.  Aioh.  da  VbjakL 
npt.  ISn,  p.  1. 


. — Lonfltudln^ 
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placed^   !Fto  nuclei  can  be>M6n  ia  Anabrus  in  trAch^S  that  have  been 
moonted  ia  balsam,  witheM  being  stained,  for  the  flat  cells  are  snr- 
diax|«edwttii  nnnsaaUylttrge,  highly  re&ingent,  reddish-brown  pigment 
grannilesof  nearly  nnilteim  size  (Fig.  61),  hence  the  nuclei  appear  as  clear  ^ 
ovbXa  in  the  midst  et  ttie  dark  bodies  of  the  cells. 

Tbit  apirsd  threads  are  unusually  delicate  in  Anabrus  (Fig.  67),  and 
lie  qoite  close  together. 

In  the  finer  branches  of  the  tracheal  system  the  structure  is  slightly 
modified  (Fig.  8).  In  the  first  place,  the  nuclei  are  farther  apart,* 
showing  that  the  cells  are  much  larger  than  in  the  main  tubes,  and  ther 
noclei  appear  much  elongated,  though  their  volume  does  not  seem  muchy 
if  at  all,  changed.  The  fine  branches  divide  mainly  by  forking.  In 
the  crotch  of  the  fork  there  often  sits  a  triangular  nucleus  of  entirely 
different  shape  &om  those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus  (Fig  7  n'). 

The  peculiar  elongated  shape  of  the  nuclei  on  the  finer  tracheae  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  follow  the  course  of  the  delicate  air  tubes  (in  stained 
preparations)  through  the  other  tissues  with  considerable  ease.  Never- 
theless it  is  advantageous  in  studying  the  distribution  of  the  trachefiB  in 
the  various  organs  to  examine  them  immediately  after  the  insect  is  killed, 
because  they  are  then  injected  with  air,  so  that  under  the  microscope  the 
large  tubes  appear  silvery  and  the  fine  branchlets  as  dark  lines  in  the 
firesh  tissue.  It  will  then  be  found  that  their  distribution  is  almost  as 
characteristic  of  the  single  organs  as  is  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  vertebrates.  Williams '^^  has  reported  some  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  his  statements  are  generally  received  with  some  questioning. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  ^  has  published  a  valuable  and  extensive  memoir 
on  the  distribution  of  the  trachese,  containing  the  results  of  observations 
on  a  very  large  number  of  insects  of  all  orders.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  express  my  own  results  in  general  terms,  I  believe  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  &cts  recorded  by  Lubbock.  I  find  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  trachess  depends,  firsty  upon  the  shape  of  the  organs,  and, 
secondly y  upon  the  size  of  those  whose  size  is  variable;  whereby  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  trachewj  as  far  as  at  present  Xmofm,  are  exclusively 
confined  to  the  connective  tissfiie^  including^  of  course^  the  fat  body.  'So 
epithelium  is  ever  penetrated  by  the  air  tubes  in  any  instances  known 
to  me,  through  either  my  own  observations  or  the  writings  of  others. 
I  give  descriptions  of  the  distribution  of  the  tracheie  in  certain  organs 
of  Caloptenus  and  (Edipoda.  Around  the  large  organs  (intestine,  sexual 
organs),  with  interior  cavities,  the  trachess  ramify  in  all  directions,  as 
on  the  ovary,  for  instance,  Fig.  13,  forking  so  that  the  branches  diverge 
at  a  wide  angle.  In  the  organs  which  have  muscular  walls,  like  the 
oviduct  (Fig.  14),  for  example,  the  trachete  run  straight  when  the  walls 
are  distended,  but  have  a  sinuous  course,  as  in  the  figure  (14),  when 

*»  WWiami:  Ann.  Mag.  Nat  Hist  (1854),  toI.  xiii,  p.  IM. 

*»lAdfboek :  Distrilmtion  of  the  trachea?  of  inaecta.    PhiL  Trana.  1800,  toL  xziii,  p.  IM. 
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the  walls  are  contracted.  This  shows,  as  I  also  know  from  direct  obser- 
vation, that  the  trachesB,  though  capable  of  great  elongation,  are  more 
easily  bent  than  compressed,  so  as  to  diminish  their  length.  Around 
the  organs  of  more  elongated  form  the  branches  of  the  trachese  run 
more  longitudinally,  as  is  shown  by  the  air  tubes  of  the  muscles,  which 
also  present  some  peculiarities  worthy  of  especial  notice.  A  short  thick 
trunk  (see  Fig.  12)  arrives  at  the  muscular  bundle,  and,  dividing  very 
rapidly,  breaks  up  into  a  large  number  of  delicate  tubes,  which  pene- 
trate between  the  muscular  fibers,  there  terminating  in  tubes  of  exceed- 
ing fineness,  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  form  a  network  that  might 
well  be  called  a  rete  mirdbile.  A  closer  examination^  however,  reveals 
that  it  is  not  a  real  network,  but  rather  an  interlacing,  confusing  to  the 
eye.  The  longitudinal  direction  of  the  tracheae  of  the  muscles  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  system  of  divarication,  represented  in  Figs.  13 
and  14.  The  course  of  the  trachesB  of  the  Malpighian  tubes  is  also  very 
curious.  It  is  represented  in  Fig.  10.  There  is  one  large  trachea  which 
winds  around  the  tube  in  a  long  spiral,  giving  off  numerous  small 
branches,  which  run  to  the  surface  of  the  tube,  upon  which  they  form 
delicate  ramifications.  Each  tube  has  but  a  single  main  trachea,  and  I 
think  the  trachea  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  but  of  this  last 
point  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Many  organs,  as  for  instance  the  testis  of  Ambrus  (Fig.  6  in  the  text), 
are  supplied  by  a  few  large  tracheal  trunks,  which  give  off  many  small 
branches,  the  ramifications  of  which  penetrate  the  organ  in  question. 

The  fine  terminations  of  the  trachea  have  been  investigated,  as  for 
as  I  am  aware,  only  by  Max  Schultze,***  Weismann,***  and  H.  Meyer.*^ 

They  all  agree  in  stating  that  they  end  blindly  in  stellate  and  branch- 
ing cells.  Max  Schultze  discovered  that  these  terminal  cells  are  dyed 
black  by  per-osmic  acid,  so  that  they  are  then  very  sharply  marked  off 
from  all  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  tracheae  extend  into  the  interior 
of  these  terminal  cells.  Graber  ^  gives  a  singular  account  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  trachese  in  Phthirius  inguinaUs.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
his  description  is  based  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  his  observations. 

The  development  of  the  trache®  has  been  studied  by  Weismann  and 
Meyer  in  the  papers  just  cited,  and  also  by  Semper,^  in  an  admirable 
paper  on  the  development  of  the  wings  in  Lepidoptera. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  his  article  published  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
]S'atural  History  for  1854,  vol.  xiii,  maintained  that  the  finer  branches 
anastomosed,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  capillaries  of  vertebrates. 
Lubbock  has  already  pointed  out  that  the  tracheal  anastomoses  are  con- 


**  Max  SehuUze :  Zva  Kenntniss  der  Leaohtorgane  von  Lampyria  splendidulA.  Arch,  t  mikros.  Aaat, 
1.  p.  124 ;  Tracheen,  p.  130,  ff.  j  flgs.  4,  5,  8,  and  9.  

SM  Weitmanm  DieEntwlokelimgderDipterenimEL  ZeltschTiftfOr  Win.  ZooL  Bd.  Xm  (1863),  p.  193. 

>n  J7.  Meyer :  IJeber  die  Entwlokdimg  des  Fettkijrpen,  der  Xraoheen  and  der  keimUereitenden  Oeach- 
lechteUieile  bei  den  Lepidopteren.  Zeitsoh.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  Bd.  I,  p.  174. 

^•Grdbert  Zeit  t  WiBS.  ZooL  XXII,  147  (1872). 

*»  Zdt  WiBS.  ZooL  VIII,  p.  826. 
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fined  to  the  larger  branches.  My  obseryations  on  the  grasshoppers  en- 
tirely confirm  Labbock's  opinion,  and  probably  his  condnsion  may  be 
safely  made  general  for  all  Insects. 

Air-saeJes  and  spiracles. — ^Gonceming  the  latter  I  have  made  no  obser* 
vations,  considering  that  an  acconnt  of  their  stmctnre  belongs  rather 
to  the  anatomist.  Of  the  air-sacks  I  have  only  to  say  that  in  them  the 
spiral  filament  is  wanting,  their  inner  walls  being  thrown  up  into  qaite 
high  and  somewhat  irregular  folds,  but  concerning  the  histological  ele- 
ments of  the  sacks  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  already  known.  The 
absence  of  the  spiral  thread  had  already  been  noticed  by  the  older 
authors.^  The  true  air-sacks  must  be  distiu  guished  from  simple  tracheal 
dilatations. 

MUSCLES. 

By  feur  the  miyority  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  Cdhptenusaxid  (Edipoda 
are  transversely  striated.  Examined  with  a  high  power  they  are  found 
to  resemble  closely  the  fibres  of  the  common  water-beetle,  which  has  been 

so  often  figured  and  studied.^  First  there  is  a  broad 
dark  band,  then  a  broad  light  band,  which  is,  however, 
divided  in  two  by  a  narrow  dark  line,  just  as  in  the 
fibres  of  Hydrophilusy  figured  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut. 

The  way  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  are  grouped 
together  varies  very  much  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body. 
For  instance,  in  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  head  the 
fibres  are  not  collected  in  bundles,  but  are  more  or  lesH 
_  ,,  ,  isolated,  as  appears  with  the  utmost  distinctness  in  a 
libra  of  HydiophJins  transverse  section  like  Fig.  5,  while  the  muscles  of  the 
iitoeiis^AiterMiiiot.  thorax  form  bundles  of  more  or  less  cylindrical  form,  as 
appears  in  Figs.  9  and  6  r.  m.  The  single  fibres  are  not  round,  as  might 
be  thought  upon  looking  atone  spread  ont  longitudinally,  but  polygonal 
in  section,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  5,  the  comers  being  rounded  oS.  They  are 
commonly  four-sided,  but  sometimes  three  or  five-sided.  In  every  mus- 
cular bundle  there  are  to  be  seen  oval  nuclei,  whose  long  axes  lie  more 
or  less  nearly  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The 
nuclei  are  small  and  flattened,  slightly  granular,  and  many  of  them  (Fig. 
9)  contain  a  small  eccentric  nucleolus.  They  are  situated  on  the  surface 
of  the  fibres,  to  which  I  think  they  belong,  though  they  are  perhaps 
the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma. 

Besides  the  striated  muscles  there  are  also  smooth  fibres  to  be  found 
around  the  intestine,  as  will  be  more  particularly  described  hereafter. 

^^Burmeitler :  Mannft]  of  Entomology,  tranalatod  by  Shnckard,  p.  178. 

^Samritr:  TniiA  Teclmiqae  d'  Histologie,  p.  477  ft 

2>r.  T.  Xhoight  t  Strnetara  and  action  of  striated  mnsonlar  flbro ;  in  the  Pioo.  Boston  &  "N.  H.  (1878- 
*74),  ToL  zvi,  p.  119. 

Mnffdnumn:  PlSger'a  Azohiv.  fOr  Pbyaiologie^  Bd.  Til,  p(p.88  and  16St  and  Bd.  xriii,  p.  1,  and  many 
oihen. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  single  mnscles  of  the  body,  bat 
there  is  one  which  I  will  mention,  becanse  its  disposition  can  hardly  be 
seen  as  clearly  in  any  other  way  bat  in  a  section  through  the  abdomen* 
The  masde  in  question  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  n  m.,  and  may  be  called  the 
M.  respirixUniuSf  for  it  serves  to  approximate  the  upper  and  lower  cuti- 
oular  arches  (Fig.  2  D  and  V)  and  so  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the 
abdomen,  hence  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  it  subserves  the  act  of  expira- 
tion. It  has  a  broad  attachment  to  the  lower  iMot  of  the  jude  of  the 
dorsal  arch  (cf.  Fig.  2  r.  m.)  and  a  narrow  insertion  into  the  upper  edge 
or  rim  of  the  ventral  arch.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  network  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  Oraber^  calls  this  muscle  tiie  ^^dorso-ventraL"  In 
the  living  grasshopper  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  two  arches  are 
readily  seen. 

OBaANS  OF  OmCULATION. 

These  organs  I  have  not  examined  with  sufficient  attention  to  justify 
the  publication  of  my  fragmentary  observations.  The  two  most  recent 
articles  on  the  heart  are  by  Graber  ^"^  and  Dogiel/^  both  of  whom  refer  to 
the  older  literature.  I  wish  also  to  use  this  occasion  to  refer  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Graber^  on  the  pulsating  ventral  sinus  of  insects,  and 
the  discovery  of  ganglion  cells  in  the  heart  of  Crustacea  by  Dogiel"^  and 
Berger.*^^  The  student  should  also  compare  Burger's  paper^  on  the  so- 
called  ventral  vessel,  which  he  shows  to  be  really  a  cord  of  connective 
tissue  surrounding  the  ventral  ganglionic  cord. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSXTE. 

In  insects  all  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  are,  so  to  speak,  spun 
around  by  a  web  of  fibrous  and  fatty  tissue,  which  extends  in  the  space 
between  the  outer  body  wall  and  the  digestive  tract,  so  as  to  surround 
all  the  intermediate  parts.  This  is  the  connective  tissue,  which  also 
acts  as  carrier  or  staging  of  the  trache».  The  arrangement  of  this  net- 
work is  such  that  the  spaces  left  between  the  beams  or  threads  of  it  form 
a  system  of  lacunar  spaces,  which  serve  as  channels  for  the  droulation 
by  being  directly  connected  with  the  arteries  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
veins  on  the  otiier.  Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  distinctive 
blood-vessels  are  nothing  more  than  specialized  lacun®  of  the  con- 
nective tissue,  so  that  it  would  be  eminentiy  proper  to  consider  the  vas« 

'^Oraber:  Benktohr.  Wien.  AkSfd.,  Bd.  3^  p.  75. 

^^  Chraber :  Ueber  dea  propulaatorisoheii  Appant  der  Inseoten.  Aroh.,  f.  mikros.  Anftt.,  Ix  (1878),  p^ 
129. 

^'^DogM :  Anatomie  and  Phyaiologie  dea  Herzens  der  Lanre  Ton  Corethra  plamioomia«  Hem.  Aoad, 
St.  Peterab.,  zxir,  No.  z  (1877). 

^'^Qraber:  Ueber  den  pnlairenden  Baucbeinna  der  Inaeoten.  Aroh.  L  mtkroa.  Anat ,  zU  (187<9»  p* 
675. 

^Dogiel :  De  la  Straotnre  et  dea  FonoUona  du  C«eiir  dea  Cmatacte.    Arob.  Phya.,  1877,  p.  401. 

s*i  Bergwr :  TTeber  daa  Vorkommen  Ton  Craaglienaellen  Im  Henen  dea  Flnaakrabae,  Vienna^  1877,  pnb- 
liahed  by  Gerolda  Sobn. 

>**£«iyar,  Diony§:  t^ber  daa  aosanaante  BauobgefKaa  der  Lepidoptereai,  nebal,  eto.  Kieded.  Aroh.  t 
ZooL,  iii  (1876),  p.  97. 
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cnlar  fifystem  ander  this  head  had  the  time  at  my  dilit>osal  permitted  my 
investigating  it. 

In  the  C(»mective  tissue  we  flnd^  first,  long  fibres  ui)on  which  sit  small 
compressed  and  elongated  nuclei  (Fig.  6  oon.)j  and  which  form  a  loose 
network;  second,  the  pale  round  cells,  with  a  nucleus  at  the  periphery 
(Leydig's  zeUig  bloHges  Oewebe^) :  third,  the  fat-cells^  (Fig.  15) ;  and, 
fourth,  the  connective  tissue  with  stout  trabeculad  and  small  meshes 
around  the  ovary  (Fig.  17).  I  shall  here  speak  only  of  the  third  and 
fourth  kinds  of  tissue.  The  ^^Fettkihper^  of  the  Germans,  or  the  fat- 
body,  is  generally,  and  I  think  correctly,  supposed  to  be  merely  a  mod- 
ification of  the  connective  tissue.  Fig.  15  is  from  a  section  cut  from 
the  object  after  it  had  been  imbedded  in  parafflne,  so  that  the  action  of 
turpentine  on  the  cells,  while  the  object  was  being  prepared  for  imbed- 
ding, probably  altered  their  appearance  from  what  is  natural  by  dis- 
solving a  xK>rtion  of  the  fat  they  originally  contained.  In  a  preparation 
of  this  kind,  which  has  been  colored  by  hsBmatoxiline,  the  outlines 
and  nuclei  of  the  cells  appear  very  distinctiy.  The  cells  are  nearly  of 
uniform  size,  and  so  crowded  together  (Fig.  15)  that  their  walls  are  flat- 
tened by  mutual  pressure.  The  nucleus  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
cell  and  is  nearly  or  quite  spherical,  and  especially  characterized  by 
containing  some  fifteen  to  twenty  or  more  large  granules  of  nearly  uni- 
form size  and  darkly  colored  by  the  logwood,  while  the  intervening 
spaces  are  quite  pale  and  clear.  The  nature  of  the  body  of  the  cell  is 
obscured  by  numerous  indistinct  lines  and  dots,  the  real  nature  of  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  make  out 

Oraber  has  described  some  interesting  peculiarities  in  the  fatbody  of 
insects,  especially  in  Pthirins.^  He  found  the  cells  in  this  insect  to  be 
elongated,  charged  with  greenish  pigment,  with  spherical  nuclei.  One 
end  of  the  cells  is  pointed  and  free,  the  other  is  united  with  a  cord  of 
connective  tissue,  the  ultimate  course  of  which  he  could  not  follow. 
Graber  suggests  that  these  cords  contain  tracheae  running  to  terminate 
in  the  &t-cell8  themselves.  Besides  these  Graber  saw  other  fat-cells  in 
which  he  discerned  no  nucleus.  The  presence  of  pigment  in  the  fat- 
cells  is  very  common.  The  pigment  is  usually  green  or  yellow,  but 
sometimes  of  other  colors. 

As  regards  the  connective  meshes  with  stout  trabeculsB  around  the 
follicles  of  the  ovary,  I  believe  that  Fig.  17  illustrates  its  appearance  in 
the  locusts  better  than  any  description  I  could  give.  I  will,  therefore, 
only  call  attention  to  the  rounded  form  of  the  openings  and  their  un- 
equal size,  and  I  have  often  seen  them  much  larger  than  any  in  Fig.  17. 
Of  this  same  ovarian  tissue  I  have  obtained  very  beautiful  preparations 
from  AnahruB  (Fig.  62),  showing  both  its  fibrous  character  and  the  shape 
and  form  of  its  nuclei.    The  fibres  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  show  a  tend- 

^X«yd^  Vom  Baa  dot  Thieriachen  Korper's.    Tttblngenf  1864,  p.  29. 

>MSee  parUonluly  Ltydig  TTeber  den  FettkOrper  der  Arthropoden,  HQller's  Aroh.,  1863,  p.  192. 

■•Graber  Z.  Z.,  xxli,  p.  16:J-157.    Taf.  xi,  fig.  7  b. 
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ency  to  gather  themselves  into  bundles,  which,  though  they  run  in  va- 
rious directions,  have  a  common  trend  parallel  to  the  ovarian  tubes. 
The  interspaces  of  the  network  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  elongated, 
rounded  form,  their  long  axes  being  parallel  with  the  general  trend  of 
the  fibres.  The  majority  of  the  nuclei  are  irregularly  oval  in  shape,  and 
contain  numerous  granules,  which  are  darkly  stained  by  h»matoxiline* 
Whether  these  nuclei  belong  to  the  fibrous  tissue  itself  or  to  an  endothe- 
lium covering  it,  I  cannot  say.  The  latter  view  seems  to  me  more  prob- 
able. 

A  very  singular  modification  of  this  tissue  may  be  found  in  the  tunica 
propria  of  the  Malpighian  vessels  of  Andbrua.  Spiral  bands  wind  round 
the  tubes.  These  bands  are  composed  of  a  network  of  fine  fibres,  with 
small  meshes  and  occasional  granular  oval  nuclei,  each  of  which  is  sur. 
rounded  by  a  little  court  (^'  hof  ")  of  protoplasm.  At  first  sight  these 
bands  might  be  taken  for  a  nervous  plexus,  but  closer  examination  re- 
veals their  true  character.  In  the  locusts,  as  will  be  described  shortly, 
there  is  a  trachea  which  winds  round  each  Malpighian  tube  in  a  spiral. 
It  is  possible  that  a  similar  di8i>osition  exists  in  AndbruSj  though  I  have 
not  observed  it.  In  that  case  the  spiral  bands  of  connective  tissue  in 
the  latter  insect  may  be  the  means  of  fastening  the  trachea  to  the  walls 
of  the  Malpighian  tube. 

The  trabecular  or  retiform  modification  of  the  connective  tissue  is 
probably  very  generally,  if  not  always,  to  be  found  in  all  invertebrates 
above  the  Ocelenterata.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  give  ex- 
tended references.    I  will,  however,  mention  Grobben's  figure.^ 

The  nervous  chain  of  Lepidoptera  is  covered  in  the  abdomen,  but  not 
in  the  thorax,  by  a  cord  of  connective  tissue,  originally  described  by 
Treviranus  as  a  ventral  vessel,  ^^Bauchgefass."  Its  true  nature  was 
first  recognized  by  Leydig  in  1862,  and  more  recently  it  has  been  the 
object  of  a  special  study  by  Dionys  Burger,^  who  proposes  for  it  the 
name  of  chorda  supraspinalis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  subsequent  inves- 
tigators will  search  for  this  organ  in  the  Orthoptera  and  other  insects  in 
which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  it. 

SEXUAL  ORGANS. 
I. — ^Female  organs. 

Ovary. — The  ovary  is  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  tubes,  each 
of  which  is  more  or  less  independent.  They  all  have  essentially  the 
same  structure  histologically,  the  differences  I  have  observed  relating 
merely  to  the  proportions  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Every  ovarian 
tube  begins  in  the  thorax  with  a  small  cord  (Fig.  G4  ch.)  of  connective 
tissue,  which  is  said  to  be  attached  to  the  heart.^    Graber  states  that  in 

"*(7ro55«»;  Die  GesclUochtorgane  von  Sqnilla  mantis.    Sitzber.  Wien  Akad.,  Bd.  Ixxiv  1.  Abth., 
p.  889.    (Fig.  8  of  plate.) 
^  Burger,  Dionyt :  Tiber  das  sogenannte  BanchgeflUis,  etc   Niederl.  Archiv.  fUr  Zoo).,  iii  ( 1870),  p.  97. 
>*•  Leydig,  Barmeister,  Waldeyer,  Lubbock,  and  others. 
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PhthiriuSy  three  cords  spring  from  eaoh  ovarian  tube,  instead  of  one  as 
in  most  insects.  Ley  dig'®  considers  this  cord  to  be  hollow,  while  most 
other  authors  describe  it  as  solid  in  the  insects  they  have  examined. 
Neither  in  the  locust  or  the  cricket  have  I  seen  any  trace  of  an  interior 
cavity.  The  cord  is  covered  by  an  external  membrane,  very  thin,  and 
apparently  homogeneous,  except  for  the  nuclei,  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  and  appear  in  stained  preparations  as  dark  bodies  project- 
ing above  the  general  level  of  the  membrane,  which,  in  short,  very 
closely  resembles  the  tunica  propria  of  the  Malpighian  tubes.  In  the 
interior  of  the  cord  arc  numerous  granular  oval  nuclei  (Fig.  G4  oh.)y  their 
long  axes  being  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  coids.  If  a  cord  be 
teazed  out  with  needles,  each  nudens  is  found  to  lie  in  the  middle  of  a 
spindle-shaped  body,  from  either  end  of  which  a  thread-like  process  runs 
out  lengthwise  of  the  cord.  In  what  manner  these  threads  terminate 
I  do  not  know.  This  cord  runs  to  the  rounded  tip  of  the  ovarian  tube^ 
which  begins  quite  abruptly,  quickly  attaining  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
cord  in  Anabrua  (Fig.  64),  or  three  or  four  times  in  the  locusts.  From 
the  tip  downwards  the  tube  is  divided  into  compartments,  each  of  which 
contains  a  single  egg.  The  lower  we  go,  the  wider  the  tube  and  the 
more  advanced  in  development  the  egg.  Between  every  two  fully- 
developed  compartments  the  tube  is  somewhat  constricted.  In  AnabruSy 
a  long  narrow  piece  sometimes  intervenes  between  two  adjacent  com- 
partments. In  locusts,  at  least,  the  tubes  are  narrowed  by  a  marked 
constriction  just  before  they  open  into  the  oviduct.  In  Anairus  (Fig. 
64  a),  the  commencement  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ovarian  tube  proper  is 
marked  by  the  transverse  direction  of  a  few  oval  nucleL  Immediately 
below  these  are  found  rounded  nuclei,  and  among  them  lie  a  few  cells 
which  have  already  assumed  the  distinctive  characters  of  eggs^  these 
latter  cells  are  larger  the  lower  their  position.  In  this  part  of  the  tube 
(Fig.  64:  a  b)  there  is  no  distinct  division  into  compartments.  The  cor- 
resi)onding  region  in  locusts  differs  in  that  at  the  upper  end  or  very  tip 
I  could  distingmsh  only  one  kind  of  cells,  which  had  clear  nuclei  and 
distinct  nudeolL  Lower  down  some  of  the  cells  become  larger  than 
their  fellows,  and  partly  surrounded  by  them ;  still  lower  the  large  cells 
appear  isolated,  larger,  and  completely  inclosed  by  a  layer  of  cells  that 
form  a  perfect  epithelial  ibllicular  waUL 

The  remaining  lower  and  largest  part  of  the  ovarian  tubes  is  divided 
into  distinct  compartments  or  follicles.  As  we  proceed  downward  in 
our  examination  of  the  tube  we  see  that  the  egg-cells,  which  were  at 
first  spherical,  become  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tube, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  nucleus  becomes  indistinct,  and  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  original  cell  charged  with  yolk  granules,  the  deutoplasm 
of  £douard  van  Beneden.^^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  development  of  the  eggs  in  Caloptenus 

^'^Lejfdig:  Znm  feinoren  Bau  der  Arthropoden.    HiiUer*B  Arohiv.,  1855,  p.  472-3. 

s'* Composition  et  Signification  de  I'oDuf.    M6m.  conr.  Academie  Ro^*ale  Belg.,  T.  xxxiv,  p.  1  (1870.) 
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and  Anabrtu  is  identical  with  that  observed  in  other  insects,*^'  for  which 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Waldeyer,^  Leydig,**"  and  partiealarly  to  the  elabo- 
rate and  accurate  memoir  of  Dr.  Ludwig.^^ 

I  wish  to  describe  somewhat  carefhlly  the  relation  of  the  egg  to  the  cells 
of  the  foUioolar  wall  in  the  locust.  If  a  bit  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  lai^est 
follicles  be  spread  oat  on  a  slide  and  colored  with  carmine  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  composed  of  very  lai*ge  and  beautiful  cells,  Fig.  20.  The  cells 
are  for  the  most  part  pentagonal  in  outline,  a  few  being  hexagonaL  The 
nuclei  are  very  large,  taking  up  a  great  part  of  the  cells,  in  the  center 
of  which  they  lie.  They  are  slightly  oval,  though  departing  but  little 
fix>m  a  circular  outline.  They  are  darkly  colored  by  carmine,  and  are 
filled  with  innumerable  small  granules,  which  prevented  my  ascertaining 
whether  there  is  any  nucleoli!^,  though  in  many  cases  there  seemed  to 
be  one  of  considerable  size.  A  transverse  section  through  the  whole 
follicle,  such  as  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  10,  shows  that  the  cells  form  a 
single  continuous  layer,  Epj  around  the  egg,  Eg,  Examined  with  a  higher 
power,  Fig.  16,  such  a  section  reveals  the  form  of  the  cells.  The  free  or 
outer  surface  of  the  epithelium,  Hpy  is  nearly  flat,  while  the  side  towards 
the  egg,  Eg^  is  dome-shaped.  Between  the  epitiielium  and  the  egg  there 
is  a  layer.  Shy  of  finely-granulated  and  very  pale  substance  that  is  not 
colored  by  carmine  or  hsematoxiline.  This  layer  has  its  outer  surfoce 
hollowed  out  into  little  cups,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  receive  the 
dome-shaped  end  of  one  of  the  epithelial  cells,  as  is  shown  very  plainly 
in  Figs.  16  and  10,  which  represent  sections  in  which  the  epithelium  is 
artificially  raised  from  t  he  granular  layer.  In  the  normal  condition  the 
cells  rest  directly  on  the  layer,  and  there  is  no  clear  space,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  16.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  layer  in  question  consists  of  three 
strata:  1,  a  very  delicate  external  membrane,  which  rests  against  the 
epithelium ;  2,  the  middle  granular  portion ;  and  3,  a  fibrous  stratum, 
which  assumes  a  roseate  hue  after  staining  with  carmine,  and  which  lies 
next  the  egg.  The  layer  is  formed  in  the  follicles,  and  is  probably  se* 
creted  by  the  follicular  epithelium.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ovarian  tube.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  passes  over  with  the 
egg  into  the  oviduct,  being  destined  to  form  part  of  the  shell.  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  it  is  this  structure  which  has  given  rise  to  the  opin- 
ion that,  at  least  in  some  insects,  the  wall  of  the  egg  follicle  passes  off 
with  the  egg  to  form  part  of  the  shell. 

In  the  egg  proper  of  locusts.  Figs.  16  and  10,  Hg^  the  enormous  masses 
of  nutritive  yolk  deserve  special  mention,  though  I  have  been  unable 
to  determine  their  relation  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  egg. 

The  ovarian  tubes  have  further  an  external  tunic,  which  I  have  studied 

^1  Excellent  diagnunfl  of  the  development  of  eggs  in  inaects  are  given  in  Qogonbaar'B  Gmndziige  der 
Vergleiohenden  Anntomie.  2  Aufl.,  p.  463,  fig.  121,  and  an  even  better  figure  of  Vanuta  urHem  is  given 
by  Waldeyer  in  Strieker's  Handbach  der  Lehro  von  den  C^eweben,  p.  663,  fig.  195. 

***  }Valdeyer:  Biorstook  nnd  Ei,  Leipzig  (18T0),  p.  86,  and  especially  j7.  90. 

"^Leydig:  Eierstook  and  Samentasohe  der  Insecten.    Nov,  Act  Octet,  Leop.,  xxxiil  (1867). 

^*  JET.  Ludtoig :  Semper's  Arbeiten.    Bd.  I. 
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in  Anabnis  only,  Fig.  64,  Tu,  continaons  with  th.e*tunioa  externa  of  the 
cord  eh.  The  appearance  of  the  tunic  is  represented  at  TUj  the  rest  of 
Fig.  64  being  dV*awn  with  the  objective  focosed  lower.  The  membrane 
is  thin,  delicate,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  follicular  epithelium, 
which  has  shrunk  away  from  it,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The  external 
tunic  is  very  transparent,  and  contains  more  or  less  nearly  oval,  flattened 
nuclei,  with  no  distinct  outline  or  apparent  nucleolus,  and  containing  a 
single  layer  of  fine  granules,  all  of  which  are  darkly  stained  by  hsma- 
toxiline.  Apparently  every  granule  lies  by  itself,  and  is  separated  from 
its  fellows  by  a  clear  space,  only  very  slightly  tinged  by  the  logwood. 
Toward  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  the  nuclei  are  smaller  and  lie  closer 
together.  They  lend  a  peculiar  character  to  the  tunic,  and  remind  one  of 
the  similar  nuclei  in  the  tunica  externa  ofthe  spermatic  tubes  of  locusts. 

The  peculiar  net- work  of  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  the  ovary, 
and  which  is  represented  in  Figs.  17  and  62,  has  already  been  described. 

Anterior  cceeum  of  the  oviduct — ^By  this  name  I  designate  the  narrow 
convoluted  anterior  prolongation  of  the  oviduct  in  locusts,  which  Dufour*^ 
calls  the  ^^  boyau  borgne  et  flexueux,  qui  termine  Povaire  en  avant,"  and 
which  is  represented  on  his  Plate  II,  Fig.  18  c.  In  a  transverse  section 
through  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  the  two  caeca  are  cut  across  sev- 
eral times,  ovd^  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  then  seen  that  they  are  tubes  with  thick 
walls  and  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  The  main  thickness  of  the  wall  is 
made  up  by  the  epithelium,  the  real  character  of  which  Is  obscure  in  my 
preparations,  there  being  a  grciit  many  oval  nuclei  scattered  through  it 
at  all  levels,  while  the  limits  of  the  single  cells  do  not  appear.  Outside 
the  epithelium  is  a  distinct  but  thin  layer  formed  by  the  connective  tis- 
sue, tracheae,  and  muscular  fibres,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  seem 
to  run  circularly.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  better  preparations  longi- 
tudinal fibres  will  be  likewise  found. 

Uterus  of  locusts. — I  employ  this  name  to  designate  the  enlarged 
upper  end  of  the  oviduct,  or  that  division  which  Dnfour  in  his  classical 
memoir  calls  the  '^  calice.'^^^  Of  this  organ  I  have  obtained  some  very 
beautiful  preparations  from  (Edipoda  sordida.  If  the  whole  uterus  just 
before  the  eggs  descend  into  it  be  hardened  in  alcohol  and  then  exam- 
ined, it  will  be  found  to  be  compressed  laterally.  With  a  very  sharp 
razor  it  may  then  be  cut  in  halves,  so  as  to  obtain  two  flat  pieces }  some 
granular  matter  and  coagulated  secretions  will  be  found  adherent  to 
the  inner  surface,  which  may  be  removed  under  alcohol  by  the  careful 
use  of  a  camel's  hair  brush.  The  piece  may  then  be  colored  with  haema- 
toxiline,  and  mounted,  with  the  inner  surface  upwards,  in  Gauada 
balsam.  Part  of  such  a  preparation  is  represented  in  Fig.  21.  The  in- 
ner surface  is  seen  to  be  lined  by  a  beautiful  epithelium,  which  is  thrown 
up  into  broad  transverse  folds,  with  intervening  depressions  of  about 

*^<>Recberche8  Anatomiques  et  phyuiologiques  snr  les  Orthopttoes  2{6moir6s  41' Acad.  B.  des  ScL 
Inst  France,  1884,  p.  324. 
^f^Dvfour:  1.  c  PlanchelL,  fig.  18. 
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the  same  width ;  the  folds  are  not  quite  regular,  but  sinuous  in  outline, 
though,  roughly  speaking,  they  are  all  parallel  to  one  another.  Under 
a  higher  power,  the  epithelium  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  cells,  which, 
viewed  from  above,  present  a  polygonal  outline,  varying  with  each  cell, 
as  is  seen  in  Fig.  23;  the  nuclei  appear  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  cells; 
they  are  oval,  and  coarsely  granular,  the  granules  being  darkly  colored 
by  hdBmatoxiline  and  all  of  nearly  uniform  size ;  I  fSadled  to  detect  any 
nucleolus.  The  relations  of  the  epithelium  to  the  remaining  layers 
of  the  uterine  walls  appear  best  in  longitudinal  sections,  because  in 
them  the  folds  are  cut  across.  Fig.  22  is  taken  from  a  section  of  a 
uterus  distended  with  eggs,  and  therefore  with  the  folds  very  much 
drawn  out.  The  cells  of  the  epithelium.  Fig.  22  ep,  are  ^^  cylinder  celU^^^ 
with  the  large  nuclei  lying  somewhat  towards  their  free  or  inner  ends. 
Their  appearance  is  better  shown  in  the  enlarged  drawing,  Fig.  18 ; 
they  are  sharply  separated  from  one  another ;  their  protoplasm  is  finely 
granular,  the  granules  being  unequally  distributed  so  that  some  parts 
of  the  cells  appear  clearer  than  others.  The  free  surface  of  the  ceUs  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  flat,  while  their  outer  ends  or  those  which  rest  upon 
the  connective  tissue  {conn.)  are  often  ix)unded ;  finally,  the  cellis  are  not 
all  of  the  same  height.  Outside  the  epithelium  follows  a  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue,  in  which  the  tracheae  ramify.  Fig.  22,  and  which  contains  numer- 
ous small,  oval  nuclei  belonging  to  the  cells  of  the  tissue  and  elongated 
nuclei  of  the  fine  tracheal  branches,  as  represented  in  Fig.  7.  Outside 
the  connective  tissue  lie  the  muscular  layers,  Fig.  22  muc.j  the  fibres  of 
which  are  all  smooth  and  not  striated.  They  are  arranged  so  as  to  form 
an  internal  circular,  and  a  much  more  powerful  external  longitudinal 
coat,  that  is  very  distinctly  shown  in  Fig.  22.  Within,  the  epithelium 
is  covered  by  a  layer  of  fibrous  matter,  Or.j  that  fills  up  the  whole  space 
between  the  uterine  walls  and  the  eggs.  In  many  sections  there  are 
nuclei  contained  in  this  mass,  closely  similar  to  those  in  the  underlying 
epithelium.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  layer  and  the  source  of  the  nuclei 
I  cannot  venture  an  opinion. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  female  apparatus 
I  have  not  investigated.  I  particularly  regret  my  inability  to  give  some 
account  of  the  receptaculum  seminis.  The  reader  will  find  some  unsat- 
isfactory, because  very  brief,  notices  of  the  female  appendices  in  Ley- 
dig's  Textbook,'^  and  a  more  elaborate  monograph^  by  the  same  author 
giving  a  general  account  of  the  structure  of  the  reoeptcLculum  in  insects, 
but  containing  no  new  observations  on  the  Orthoptera,  though  in  a 
previous  article^  Leydig  has  described  the  ^'  Sammtasche^  in  this  order 
as  being  lined  by  an  epithelium,  which  rests  on  a  tunica  propria  and 
bears  a  chitinous  cuticula,  and  outside  of  which  is  a  thin  layer  of  striated 
muscle.    The  part  that  Dufour^®^  calls  the  ^^glande  sSbiJique^  is  really  the 

*" Leydig :  Lehrbacfa  der  Histologie,  p.  644. 

V ^Nova  Acta,  xxxiii  (1867). 

"•Muller'8  Arch.,  1850,  p.  86. 

^^Dufour:  Kecherches  sur  los  Orthopt&res,  1.  c.  325,  PI.  II,  flg.  17  «. 
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receptaculum  seminis.    A  description  of  the  receptacfolum  and  its  dacts 
in  Phthirius  is  given  by  Graber.^* 

2. — Male  obgans. 

The  close  analogy  between  the  male  and  female  genital  systems  in 
insects  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  of  their  divisions,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  The  analogy  in  the  way  in  which  the  sexual 
products  are  developed,  though  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  has  not 
been  so  often  emphasized.  The  testes  are  elongated  sacks  or  tubes 
whose  upper  ends  terminate  blindly  and  whose  lower  ends  open  into 
the  efferent  ducts.  The  spermatozoa  begin  their  development  in  the 
csecal  end,  in  which,  accordingly,  we  find  the  earliest  stages  always 
represented,  while  the  more  advanced  zoosperms  all  lie  further  down  in 
the  sack,  just  as  we  find  the  youngest  stages  of  the  eggs  in  the  upper, 
the  oldest  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ovarian  tubules.  The  simplicity 
and  distiDctness  of  the  parts  and  straightness  of  the  seminiferous  tubes 
in  the  grasshoppers  renders  the  testes  of  these  insects  the  very  best 
object  to  demonstrate  the  development  of  the  spermatozoa,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  as  in  a  single  preparation  all  the  principal  stages  are 
often  distinctly  shown. 

Testis.^ — The  male  glands  are  composed  of  tubes  which,  instead  of 
ascending  from  below  forwards  as  do  the  ovarian  tubes,  incline  from 
below  b€U!ikward8.  The  whole  set  of  tubes  is  inclosed  in  a  common  sack- 
like envelope  (Fig.  6,  p.  191,  testis  of  Andbrw)^  and  from  this  the  tubes 
must  be  isolated.  I  have  found  the  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this 
to  carefully  harden  a  whole  male  insect  in  alcohol,  and  then  to  cut  the 
whole  abdomen  in  two  along  the  median  line,  after  which  if  a  little 
pains  is  taken  the  single  seminiferous  tubes,  which  will  be  easily  recog- 
nized lying  over  the  stomach,  can  be  isolated  under  alcohol  with  needles. 
The  following  account  refers  to  locusts  only.  The  general  shape  of 
one  of  the  tubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.  The  upper  end  is  rounded  off,  and 
from  the  tip  downwards  it  widens  very  rapidly,  the  tube  soon  attahiin^ 
its  maximum  diameter,  which  it  then  maintains  through  the  rest  of  its 
upper  half;  the  lower  half  gradually  tapers  down  to  a  comparatively 
small  tube.  The  whole,  when  isolated  in  the  manner  described,  is 
more  or  less  surrounded  by  connective  tissue,  as  shown  in  the  dlrawing, 
conn.  The  tube  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  segments  as  indicated 
by  the  numbered  brackets  of  Fig.  25.  The  upper  segment  [I]  is  filled 
with  aggregations  of  cells  in  various  stages  of  transformation  into  sper- 
matozoa, but  stiU  distinctively  cellular  in  their  appearance.  In  the 
second  segment  [II]  the  cells  are  gathered  into  distinct  bundles,  each 
bundle  being  as  shown  in  the  figure  in  a  different  stage  of  development, 
those  lowest  down  being  most  advanced ;  in  Fig.  25  each  one  of  the  dark 
masses  represents  one  of  the  bundles,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a 

^OrdUr:  Z.  Z.,  xxii  (1872),  pp.  161-182. 

iM  TbJs  a<)coimt  of  the  testis  is  tftlDBn  mainly  from  dUoptenut  tprghtt. 
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great  many  cells  or'is([>ermatozoa,  the  dark  portions  indicating,  however, 
only  the  heads  of  the  zoosperms,  the  tails  being  many  times  longer,  but 
very  pale }  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  shape  of  the  bnndles  changes  fix>m 
above  downwards,  being  broad  with  rounded  ends  in  the  upper  part, 
and  becoming  narrower  and  sharply  pointed  lower  down.  In  the  third 
segment  [III]  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  entirely  filled  up  with  the  long 
tails  of  tiie  spermatozoa,  the  tails  belonging  to  each  set  of  heads  being 
themselves  gathered  into  a  sinuous  bundle,  which  are  perhaps  fifteen  or 
twenty  times  as  long  as  the  bundles  of  the  heads.  Finally,  the  fourth 
segment  is  filled  with  globules  of  various  sizes,  highly  colored  by  the 
hsBmatoxiline,  very  slightly  refringent,  and  closely  crowded  together, 
leaving  room  only  for  small  interspaces  and  a  few  bundles  of  spermatozoa 
tails  which  extend  down  among  them. 

Before  entering  into  the  description  of  various  details,  which  can  be 
studied  on  the  isolated  tube,  I  will  describe  a  transverse  section  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  first  segment,  such  a  section  as  is  represented  in 
Fig.  24.  The  whole  tube  is  formed  by  an  external  membrane,  Tu.y  and 
its  interior  is  divided  up  by  septae,  cys.j  into  several  distinct  cavities,  the 
^permatocyats^  each  of  which  contains  a  number  of  cellular  elements,  the 
spermatohlasUy  all  in  about  the  same  stage  of  development.  In  the 
walls  of  the  spermatocysts  there  are  a  number  of  peculiar  nuclei,  so 
flattened  that  in  a  transverse  section  they  appear  as  hardly  more  than 
a  narrow  dark  line,  as  is  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  cells  of  the  sperm- 
atoblasts are  large  and  distinct,  and  are  destined  to  be  transformed  each 
one  into  one  or  more  spermatozoa.  Near  the  top  of  the  tube  the  sperm- 
atoblasts are  round  cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which  is  highly  tinged  with 
hsematoxiline,  and  which  are  provided  with  a  bulky  central  nucleus  each, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  nuclei  are  approximately  spherical  and  very 
coarsely  granular,  the  granulations  being  dyed  almost  black  by  haBma- 
toxiline.  Judging  from  the  analogy  with  other  animals,  the  parts  just 
described  must  be  interpreted  as  follows:  The  whole  of  each  spermato- 
cyst  arises  from  a  single  cell,  in  which  the  original  single  nucleus  gives 
rise  by  division  to  the  secondary  nuclei,  each  of  which  becomes  a  sperm- 
atohlast^  the  original  cell  enlarging  until  it  becomes  a  cyst ;  the  mother 
nucleus  also  divides  into  nuclei  like  itself,  which  become  transformed 
into  the  peculiar  nuclei  before  mentioned,  in  the  wall  of  the  cyst.  This 
is  of  course  all  hypothetical,  not  based  upon  direct  observation,  for  in 
all  the  seminiferous  tubes  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
cysts  and  spermatoblasts  were  all  fully  formed.  The  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  account  which  I  am  acquainted  with  of  the  development  of 
the  spermatozoon  is  that  given  of  the  frog  by  La  Yallette.*^  I  would 
also  refer  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  great  theoretical  importance 
of  these  facts  to  the  brief  summary  of  the  observations  previously  made, 
which  I  have  published  elsewhere.^ 

^La  YaUetU:  Arohir  fUr  ICikros.  Anat.,  Bd.  zil,  8.  797,  Taf.  zxir,  xxxr  (1876). 
^**Minot:  Theory  of  ImpregnAtion.    Proc.  Boston  S.  N.  H.,  1877,  toL  zix,  p.  103. 
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Let  OS  now  retam  to  the  ezamination  of  an  isolated  tube.  In  it  also 
we  can  recognize  the  single  cysts,  and  we  perceive  at  once  that  each  cyst 
pnrsaes  its  independent  development,  and  gradually  changes  into  one  of 
the  bandies  that  appear  so  very  plainly  in  the  second  segment,  Fig.  25 IL 
It  will  next  be  noticed  that  the  farther  we  descend  the  more  nameroas 
and  the  smaller  the  spermatoblasts  in  each  cjrst,  the  nacleas  diminish- 
ing in  size  with  especial  rapidity.  The  natare  of  these  changes  appears 
in  Figs.  26,  28,  29.  Fig.  26  represents  a  few  spermatoblasts  from  the 
upper  portion  of  segment  I;  their  characters  have  been  already  de* 
scribed.  Fig.  28  is  taken  from  lower  down.  Fig.  29  is  taken  from  a 
transverse  section  of  one  of  the  upper  bandies  of  the  second  segment. 
The  cells  have  begun  to  lengthen,  but  the  nuclei  have  not  changed  mnch» 
To  this  &^t  I  shall  recur  directly. 

Segments  I  and  II,  Fig.  25,  correspond  to  two  natural  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  spermatozoa ;  first,  the  multiplication  of  the  sperm* 
atoblasts;  second,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  spermatoblasts  into  the 
spermatic  threads  {Samenfddm).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  first  seg- 
ment that  we  find  the  signs  of  division,  which  have  been  frequently^ 
noticed  in  the  development  of  the  male  products  in  various  animals  (I 
may  mention  the  Batrachians  in  particular^),  but  have,  I  believe,  hith- 
erto  puzzled  all  naturalists,  without  exception.  These  signs  of  division 
are  the  cells,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  27,  which,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
nuclei,  contain  a  number  of  very  dark  and  very  large  granules,  often 
somewhat  irregularly  distributed.  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
some  of  these  ceUs  isolated,  and  saw  at  once  that  they  were  in  process 
of  division,  and  upon  closer  examination,  with  a  very  high  power  (ToUe's 
immersion  iV^^)?  ^  ^^  ^^1^  ^  s^  ^^^  many  of  them  were  in  the  condi- 
tion indicated  by  Fig.  27  A,  elongated,  constricted  in  the  middle,  the 
granules  accumulated  at  the  two  opposite  poles,  and  running  between 
the  two  accumulations  a  faint  striation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thkt 
*  this  represents  the  last  stage  of  the  division  of  the  nudel,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Kem^pindelj  that  remarkable  phenomenon  which  has  been  so 
actively  studied  in  Oermany  and  Switzerland  during  the  last  two  years 
by  so  many  distinjj^shed  observers.*^  This  discovery  naturally  leads  to 
a  variety  of  theoretical  considerations,  which  cannot  be  appropriately 
introduced  here.  I  will  add  that  I  have  observed  several  other  stages  in 
the  formation  of  the  Kemspindelj  but  as  my  investigations  on  this  point 
are  still  incomplete,  I  will  reserve  farther  details  for  another  occasion- 

^ap$iiffel'  Un^genltal  Syitom  der  Amphiblen.  SeiDp«r*a  Arbeiten,  ill,  p.  1,  plito  U,  flfs.  S7-M,. 
Spermatosoft  of  Bplaimn  i^atinonim. 

^B^UichU:  Studlen  fiber  die  ersten  Entwiokelimgsvorgftiige  der  ElseUei  eto.  Senkberj^  Natt  Gei^^ 
naakfortk  Bd.  x,  p.  1. 

Zar  Kenntni—  der  Theflangeprooe—  der  KnoipeUellen.    Zeitioh.  WIm.  ZooL,  zxiz,  p^  908. 

BntwickeliiiigBgesdhiohtliohe  Beiteftge.   Zar  yeimtniM  der  TardhiiiigsproeeM  bei  KepbeUa. 

Z.  Z.  ttIt,  p,  880. 

O.  Smfitigt  Befrncbtang;  etc.    lioipb.  Jahrb.  I,  p.  847 1  ill,  p.  1  and  p.  871. 

S.  JWf  Sar  le  Developpemenldes  PtAropodea.  Arob.  ZooL  Bzpt.  G4n.  (1075),  Tome  iii,  p.  104;  a]ao» 
aamejoonia],  T.  V,  iraao.iL 

Compare  alao  fbe  wzltinga  of  Auerbaob,  Stnaaborger,  BalliBiir,  il  oL 
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Since  the  peculiap  cells  of  Fig.  27  are  signs  of  division  they  are  not 
always  present,  but  in  some  tubes  they  are  absent  altogether.  The  mnl- 
tiplication  of  the  spermatoblasts  by  self-division  is  interesting  because 
it  shows  that  all  the  male  elements  do  not  arise  directly  from  the  mother 
nucleus,  a  fact  of  most  profound  theoretical  meaning. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  alterations  of  form  which 
the  spermatoblasts  undergo  after  their  multiplication  ceases.  As  before 
stated,  these  changes  occur  altogether  in  the  second  segment  of  the 
tube.  The  body  of  the  spermatoblasts  begins  to  change  before  the 
nucleus,  as  is  firequently  the  case  with  other  animals,^^  and  is  perhai>s 
even  the  general  rule.  In  the  grasshopper  the  cells  begin  to  elongate, 
the  nucleus  remaining  in  the  upper  part.  There  remains  a  small  head  of 
protoplasm  around  the  nucleus,  while  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  length- 
ens out  to  form  a  long  tail,  so  that  when  the  spermatozoon  is  about  half- 
developed  it  consists  of  a  head  with  a  small,  spherical,  granulated  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  little  protoplasm,  which  is  prolonged  into  a  thread-like 
tail.  The  further  metamorphosis  consists  mainly  in  the  elongation  of 
the  nucleus,  it  first  becoming  pointed  at  both  ends  and  bulging  in  the 
middle,  then  growing  more  and  more  rod-like  until  it  is  quite  filamen- 
tous and  about  six  times  its  original  length;  meanwhile  the  protoplasm 
around  the  nucleus  gradually  disappears,  forming  probably  the  little 
thread  that  extends  beyond  the  nucleus,  and  also  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  the  tail.  The  nucleus,  while  lengthening  out,  does  not  remain 
perfectly  straight,  but  at  a  certain  period  of  its  formation  is  curved 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  S.  The  nuclei  afterwards  straighten  out 
again  forming  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa  and  they  then  lay  them- 
selves parallel  to  one  another,  and  as  they  become  more  perfectly  packed 
together  they  form  the  sharp-pointed  bundles,  which  are  so  character- 
istic of  the  lower  part  of  the  second  segment  of  the  seminiferous  tubes. 
Fig.  25,  II.  In  a  transverse  section  through  the  head  of  a  bundle  of 
spermatozoa,  the  heads  appear  as  minute  dots  closely  crowded  together,' 
while  in  a  section  of  a  younger  bundle,  Fig.  30,  they  lie  at  some  distance 
apart.*® 

There  now  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  very  singular  nuclei  which 
appear  in  the  walls  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  in  the  lower  three-quarters 
of  their  length.  I^hey  are  irregularly  distributed,  oval,  very  much  flat- 
tened, quite  large,  and  contain  a  few  large  granules,  which  alone  are 
stained  by  hsematoxiline,  the  intervening  space  remaining  perfectly  dear. 

^La  VaUetU  SL  George:  Dor  Hoden  in  Strioker*8  Handbaoh  i,  p.  (22,  especiony  flgs.  183, 188, 189. 
-TJeber  die  Genese  der  SamenkSrper.    4.  MitthoUnng.    Arch.  Kikros.  Anat.,  Bd.  xii,  p.  787. 


Spengeli  L  o. 

Braun:  Das  Urogenital  System  der  einheimischen  Beptilien.  Semper's  Arbeiten,  Iv,  p.  113.  Hoden, 
p.  158  ff. 

KSUiktr:  lEDmdbnoh  der  Gewebelehre,  5  Anfl.,  1867,  pp.  526-528. 

Sertoli:  Sulla  Stmthora  delli  Canaliooli  seminiferi,  eto.  Arohivio  delle  Soienie  Mediohe,  toI.  it,  p. 
107  (1877). 

M  For  other  acoonnts  of  the  development  of  spermatosoa  in  insects  the  reader  is  referred  to  H.  Meyer, 
Zeit  Wise.  Zool.,  Bd.  i,  p.  187. 
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I  think  these  nuclei  are  probably  the  degenerating  remains  of  the  nuclei 
in  the  walls  of  the  spermatocysts,  and  which  I  regard  as  the  mother 
nuclei  of  the  spermatoblasts. 

Vasa  deferentia  of  locusts. — ^These  are  long,  nearly  cylindrical  tubes, 
the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  an  interior  lining  epithelium  and  an 
external  layer  hardly  one-fourth  as  thick  as  the  epithelium,  and  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue  and  tracheae,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  entirely  without  muscular  fibres.  The  epithelium  is  formed 
of  cylindrical  cells,  with  large  and  distinct  nuclei  in  the  basal  third  of 
each  cell.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  ducts  with  the  correspond- 
ing canals  of  Crustacea,  Hie  histology  of  which  has  been  recently  studied 
by  Grobben**  and  by  August  Gruber.**  It  now  seems  probable  that  fur- 
ther observations  will  soon  render  it  possible  to  give  a  description  of  the  s 
minute  structure  of  the  male  ducts  which  shall  correctly  record  the  typ- 
ical form  among  arthropods. 

Ductus  gaculatorius  of  locusts, — ^If  we  make  a  transverse  section 
through^ the  abdomen  of  a  male  Cfemur-rubrum  at  the  level  where  the 
ejaculatory  duct  runs  straight  along  underneath  the  dorsum  a  section  of 
the  duct  will  be  obtained  of  the  appearance  indicated  in  the  unfinished 
drawing  Fig.  33.  The  canal  of  the  duct,  Ilj.  2>,  is  oval.  Below,  on  either 
side,  is  the  section  of  a  large  trachea,  2V.  and  TrK  The  duct  Itself  is 
lined  by  an  epithelium,  Up.^  the  height  of  which  is  very  great  at  the 
sides  of,  but  inconsiderable  above  and  below  the  duct,  so  that  while  the 
cavity  appears  oval  in  section  the  external  outline  of  the  epithelium  is 
more  nearly  circular.  Above  and  below,  where  the  epithelium  is  nar- 
row, there  is  but  a  single  row  of  nuclei,  but  in  the  broad  lateral  portions 
the  nuclei  are  at  very  various  levels,  though  never  outside  a  certain  cen- 
tral zone  of  the  cells,  so  that  Just  below  the  inner,  and  likewise  the 
outer,  surface  of  the  epithelium  there  is  a  clear  space  in  which  there  lie 
no  nuclei.  The  epithelium  is  surrounded  by  a  muscular  coat,  MuCy  of 
circular  fibres,  which  form  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness.  This  coat, 
as  will  be  seen  £rom  the  figure,  is  not  really  separated  by  the  neighbor- 
ing connective  tissue.  In  fact,  the  external  limits  of  the  wall  of  the  duct 
are  not  defined. 

Vesiculae  seminales  of  locusts. — ^These  are  blind  cylindrical  tubes  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  v<isa  deferentia.  They  consist  of  an  upper, 
wider,  non-muscular,  and  a  narrower  lower  division  that  has  a  muscular 
coat.  The  passage  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  portion  is  gradual,  not 
sudden. 

A  section  through  the  upper  part,  Fig.  31,  shows  that  its  walls  are 
formed  mainly  by  a  cylindrical  epithelium,  with  slightly  oval  nuclei| 
nearly  in  the  center  of  each  cell.  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  that  the  nu- 
clei are  nudeolated.  There  is  a  delicate  interior  cuticula.  I  thought 
, — — — - — - 

*■*  Orobben :  Beltrflge  cur  KenntntM  der  mftiml.  Geschleohtaorg.  der  Decapoden,  etc  Arb.  ZooL  Iiitt. 
Wien.  (U78). 

**•  A.  Oruber:  Ubor  twei  SilMWBMer  Calaaiden,  Leipslg,  1B78.  BeitrSge  rar  XenotniM  der  Oeacm- 
tionsorgane  der  flreflebenden  Copepoden.    2L  Z.,  xzxii  (1879),  p.  497. 
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in  8(Hne  sections  that  I  eoald  see  dlia^  bat  this  point  I  ooold  not  settle 
to  my  satisfaction.  There  is  a  thin,  bat  distinct,  layer  of  connective 
tissae  around  the  epitheliam.  The  cha]:aoter  of  the  epitheliom  is  not 
the  same  throaghoat  this  apper  division.  In  the  lower  part,  when  seen 
from  the  inner  sorfEuse,  the  epitheliam  presents  the  appearance  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  32,  the  nadei  being  oval,  of  nearly  oniform  size,  and  quite 
closely  crowded  together.  Higher  up  the  naclei  are  farther  apart  and 
vary  considerably  in  their  dimensions ;  the  outlines  of  the  cells  also  ap- 
pear more  clearly  as  pentagonal.  Near  the  rounded  tip  the  distance 
apart  of  the  nuclei  is  still  greater,  and  they  are  more  irregular  in  size. 
In  some  of  the  specimens  I  have  examined  the  .whole  upper  division  of 
the  tube  was  crowded  with  bundlesof  spermatozoa.  In  one  tube  I  counted 
over  200  bundles. 

The  lower  end  of  the  upx>er  division  tapers  off,  the  nuclei  becoming 
smaller  and  even  more  crowded  than  in  Fig.  32.  The  muscular  coat  ap- 
pears thin  at  first,  but,  increasing,  soon  acquires  its* full  thickness,  the 
caliber  of  the  tube  diminishing  at  the  same  time.  A  transverse  section 
of  this  lower  part  of  the  vesicula  (Fig.  34)  shows  that  the  epithelial 
ceUs  are  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  upper  portion  (compare  Fig.  34 
with  Fig  31,  both  being  equally  magnified  ^} ;  the  walls,  however, 
rendered  very  much  thicker  by  the  enormous  muscular  coat.  Fig  34  Mucy 
the  fibres  of  which  appear  to  be  exclusively  circular. 

I  have  also  made  a  complete  series  of  sections  through  the  posterior 
end  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male,  some  of  which  display  very  beautifully 
the  relations  of  the  parts,  but  these  structures  are  so  complicated  that 
an  elaborate  investigation  is  necessary  to  secure  a  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation of  the  sections.  Therefore  I  must  reserve  the  subject  for  another 
occasion.  • 

BiaESXIVE  OANAL. 

Of  the  digestive  canal  I  shall  give  a  more  complete  histological 
description  than  I  have  of  the  other  systems.  Of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  of  the  (esophagus  I  shall  say  but  little.  The  salivary  glands 
I  have  not  studied  at  all,  for  want  of  proper  material.  Those  in  the 
cockroach  have  been  described  by  von  Basch,*^^  and  also  in  the  more 
recent  superb  monograph  of  Kupflfer.*"  Leydig^  has  made  some  valua- 
ble observations.  The  glands  have  likewise  been  studied  in  other  insects 
by  various  authors,  to  whom  I  need  not  refer  here. 

In  order  to  render  my  description  easier  to  follow,  I  will  preface  my 
account  by  a  brief  review  of  the  divisions  of  the  digestive  canal  in 
locusts;  my  own  investigations  having  shown  that  the  divisions  adopted 
by  the  older  authors,^  and  since  generally  introduced  in  all  text-books,. 

>»i9.  Bateh:  TJntenadhiingeii  neber  das  GhylopoetJaoho  nnd  Uiopoetiache  System  der  Blftttaoiico^ 
talis.    Sitsber.  Wien.  AkML,  zxziU  (1858),  pp.  234.    Speicheldrasen,  p.  23S,  TaHv.Fig.  11. 

'^Kupf^rs  Die  SpeioheldrOaen  von  PoripUueta  oiientalia  iind  Ihr  Kervenapparat.  Boitrftge  Aaat 
Phys.,  C.  Ladwig  gewldmet,  p.  64,  Taf.  ix. 

MUftUer's  Aroh.,  18S0,  pp.  59-70. 
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are  not  quite  snfficient.  The  descriptionSy  both  general  and  histological, 
refer  to  the  locnsts  unless  expressly  stated  to  refer  to  the  cricket. 

The  best  method  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  readily  obtaining 
a  general  view  of  the  course  and  divisions  of  the  digestive  tract  is  the 
following:  Place  a  female. (a  male  will  do,  but  is  not  quite  so  good)  in 
alcohol  of  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  for  from  12  to  24  hours;  then 
put  it  in  strong  alcohol  (96  per  cent.)  for  a  day  or  longer ;  then,  with  a 
sharp  razor,  cut  it  carefully  into  halves  along  the  median  line,  so  as  to 
have  the  right  and  left  sides  separately.  Lay  the  pieces  under  alcohol, 
and  carefully  remove  the  contents  of  the  digestive  canal,  which  will 
then  appear  very  plainly,  its  course  being  as  represented  in  Fig.  45. 
The  cavity  of  the  mouth,  JKf,  ascends  obliquely  forward,  and  is  generally 
found  filled  with  a  black  mass,  the  coagulated  <<  molasaea  "  which  grass- 
hoppers pour  out  when  caught  or  irritated.  The  oesophagus,  oe.y  is  nar- 
rower, of  uniform  diameter,  it  curves  upwards  and  backwards,  terminat- 
ing very  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  head,  where  it  opens  into  the  very 
large  crop,  Cr.  The  crop  extends  through  the  posterior  half  of  the 
head  and  the  whole  of  the  thorax ;  it  attains  its  greatest  diameter  in 
the  prothorax,  behind  which  it  descends,  tapering  ofif  slightly,  and  end- 
ing in  the  proventiculus,  P.  The  crop  itself  is  divisible  into  two  dis- 
tinct portions :  1,  the  anterior  (Cr^)  lies  in  the  head  and  prothorax,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  somewhat  irregular  transverse  ridges  on  its 
inner  surface ;  in  Calaptentis  sprettiSy  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust,  these 
ridges  are  somewhat  less  numerous  and  powerful  than  in  0.  femur- 
rubrum ;  2,  the  posterior  (Or.*),  in  which  the  ridges  are  longitudinal  and 
much  smaller  and  closer  together  than  in  the  front  segment }  the  shape 
of  the  posterior  division  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone.  The  proventriculus 
(Kaumagen)  P,  is  so  much  reduced  in  the  grasshopper  that  it  appears 
as  hardly  more  than  the  terminal  portion  of  the  crop,  instead  of  being 
a  large  and  distinct  segment  of  the  digestive  canal  as  in  other  Or- 
thoptera.  The  Kaunuigen  opens  into  the  large  ^^  chylific  stomach "  or 
ventricle,  ven.y  which  extends  along  the  ventral  surface  about  half  the 
length  of  the  abdomen.  At  its  anterior  end  it  gives  ofif  the  six  blind 
pouches,  so  long  known  and  so  frequently  described  -,  in  a  longitudinal 
section  only  one  of  these  can  be  seen  {Div.)  extending  forwards  under- 
neath the  crop.  The  first  part  of  the  intestine  I  propose  to  call  the 
Tleunij  H.  It  appears  at  first  sight  as  the  direct  continuation,  or  rather 
as  the  posterior  division,  of  the  stomach,  from  which,  however,  it  is  in 
reality  perfectly  distinct,  both  by  its  structure  and  by  its  separation 
through  a  pecuUar  valve,  whiah  I  shall  describe  later.  The  Malpighian 
vessels  open  just  underneath  and  in  front  of  this  valve.  The  second 
division  of  the  intestine  I  call  the  colon,  coLj  a  name  sometimes  applied 
by  older  authors  to  the  rectum.  The  colon  is  smaller  in  diameter  than 
any  other  part  of  the  digestive  tube ;  it  ascends  and  opens  into  the 
rectum,  R.  The  rectum  extends  horizontally  directly  underneath  the 
dorsum ;  its  diameter  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  stomach  i  its  inner 
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BorfiEM^e  is  thrown  up  into  six  longitadinal  folds,  the  rectal  glands,  three 
of  which  are  found  in  each  half-section.  The  rectum  opens  into  the 
short  anal  tube.  An.,  which  opens  externally  on  the  back  just  in  front  of 
the  upper  clasper. 

Crop. — ^Both  divisions  have  their  walls  composed  of  the  same  layers : 
ly  an  internal  chitinous  cnticula,  which  forms  the  hard  covering  of  the 
ridges }  2,  the  underlying  epithelium,  the  matrix  of  the  cuticula,  which 
seems  to  be  pigmented,  but  unfortunately  is  not  very  distinct  in  my 
preparations ;  3,  an  inner  layer  of  longitudinal  muscles ;  and  i,  an  exter- 
nal layer  of  circular  muscular  fibres.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  crop  are 
all  striated.  There  isalayer  of  connective  tissue  between  themusdesand 
the  epithelium  (Wilde),  making  five  layers  in  all.  As  it  is  not  distinct  in 
my  preparations  I  do  not  enumerate  it  with  those  I  have  myself  made 
out.  In  the  front  division  the  ridges  are  transverse,  somewhat  irreg- 
ular, but  each  one  continuous  and  not  formed  of  single  teeth ;  they 
are  much  more  numerous  and  closely  crowded  in  femur-rubrum  than  in 
»pretus.  The  inner  covering  of  the  ridges  is  the  thick  cuticula.  nx>on 
the  posterior  edge  of  each  ridge  there  is  a  row  of  sharp  chitinous  spiaes 
which  point  inwards  and  backwards.  The  ridges  are  not  all  parallel,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  45.  Those  next  the  cesophagus  are  broader  than  the 
rest  and  are  armed  with  several  rows  of  spines.  The  posterior  ridges 
become  first  slightiy  irregular,  then  zigzag,  and  so  gradually  change 
their  direction  until  they  become  longitudinal  and  very  regularly  paral- 
lel. The  area  where  the  ridges  are  zigzag  marks  the  limit  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  crop.  The  two  muscular  layers  are  well  developed 
in  the  front  division,  the  longitudinal,  which  are  of  course  transverse  to 
the  ridges,  being  particularly  powerful. 

The  posterior  segment  of  the  crop.  Fig.  45,  Cr.^,  has  longitudinal  ridges. 
In  a  transverse  section.  Fig.  35,  it  is  seen  that  the  ridges  are  small,  ir%d.j 
rounded  on  top,  with  small  projecting  cuticular  spines  of  yellowish  color, 
«,  s.  In  each  ridge  the  pigmented  epithelium  appears  as  a  -dark  layer 
underneath  the  cuticula.  The  inner  muscular  coat,  X,  of  longitudinal  fibres 
is  but  little  developed  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  coat  of  circular  . 
fibers,  muo.  C.  Thus  we  see  that,  in  both  parts  of  the  crop,  that  muscu- 
lar coat  obtains  predominance  whose  fibres  run  transversely  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ridges.  An  examination  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hind 
part  of  the  crop  reveals  the  tact  that  the  ridges  are  not  continuous,  but 
composed  of  rows  of  imperfectiy  individualized  oblong  teeth,  each  of 
which  is  armed  with  a  few  small  spines. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  character  of  the  crop  is  the  same  as 
in  the  cockroach,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Basch,^  who  adds  that 
the  epithelium  corresponds  to  Bamdohr's  ^^fiodkige'Lage^  and  is  the 
same  as  the  membrana  propria  of  Straus-Durckheim  and  Burmeister. 
Finally,  I  must  call  particular  attention  to  the  recent  capital  memoir^  of 

*M  A  Batch,    aUahtr,  TTim.  Ahad,  (1858),  xxziii,  p.  242. 

"*JEC  F*  Tffldf*  tTntenaohimgeii  tlber  den  Kunmagen  der  Oxihoptereii.     Aroh.  1  KfttnrgMoh. 
JahTR.  xUt,  L  Bd.,  p.  186  (1877). 
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Dr.  Wilde,  of  Leipzig,  in  which,  p.  139,  he  gives  the  most  accurate  account 
of  the  crop  and  proventriculus  of  the  Acridians  and  other  Orthoptera 
.  which  has  yet  been  published. 

The  CTOj}  ot  Anabrus  m  not  divided  into  two  parts,  and  its  cuticula 
forms  no  ridges,  but  is  divided  up  into  distinct  fields  (Fig.  60),  each  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  single  epithelial  cell,  for  in  preparations  colored 
with  logwood,  and  examined  from  the  surface,  a  sharply  defined,  round 
nucleus  appears  in  the  middle  of  each  field.  Each  field  has  a  spine,  which 
rises  from  its  posterior  part  and  points  backward.  These  spines  are 
more  developed  than  their  fellows  on  the  cuticula  of  the  epidermis.  The 
close  resemblance  of  the  two  cuticulsB  serves  to  corroborate  the  view 
that  the  crop  of  insects  arises  in  the  embryo,  as  a  secondary  invagination 
of  the  ectoderm. 

Proventriculus, — ^Dr.  Wilde,  in  the  article  just  mentioned,  speaks  of 
the  ^'Kaumagen^  as  the  terminal  portion  of  the  crop,  but  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  considering  it  entirely  distinct  and  fully  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
ventriculus of  other  insects  with  which  it  is  homologous,  as  Wilde  has 
already  pointed  out.  Wilde  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  £a<>t  that 
it  is  sharply  limited  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  in  his  figure  (1.  c, 
Plate  IX,  I^lg.  2)  the  front  limit  is  not  marked. 

An  examination  of  the  proventriculus  opened,  and  spread  out  so  as 
to  expose  the  inner  surface,  shows  that  there  are  six  large  teeth,  which 
present  a  triangular  outline,  the  base  facing  frontwards,  the  apex  point- 
ing backwards.  The  ridges  of  the  crop  become  zigzag  just  in  front  of 
the  bases  of  these  teeth  close  to  which  they  terminate.  Between  the 
single  teeth  of  the  proventriculus  there  are  a  few  parallel  ridges,  which 
are  not  continuous  with  those  of  the  crop,  and  which  terminate  abruptly 
with  rounded  ends,  at  the  level  of  the  apices  of  the  large  teeth,  that  is 
to  say  at  the  entrance  to  the  stomach.  In  the  apical  portions  of  the 
large  teeth  there  is  more  or  less  pigment,  while  in  the  basal  portions 
there  is  almost  none.  The  base  of  the  large  teeth  is  notched ;  the  apex 
rounded  off;  and  their  surface  covered  with  a  multitude  of  minute  con- 
'  leal  spines,  which  project  up  from  the  cuticula. 

In  Anabrus  the  proventriculus  is  fiilly  developed,  and  resembles  that 
of  other  crickets.*"  It  consists,  as  in  Oryllus  domesticus,  of  two  parts : 
one,  anterior,  serves  as  the  communication  between  the  crop  and  the 
proventriculus  proper.  This  anterior  part  has  no  definite  limit  either 
in  front  or  behind.  Both  parts  are  traversed  by  six  rows  of  teeth,  but, 
though  the  rows  are  continuous,  the  form  of  the  teeth  differs  in  the  two 
parts.  If  a  single  row  be  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  change  firom 
one  form  of  tooth  to  the  other  is  gradual,  not  abrupt.  A  transverse 
section  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  proventriculus  shows  the  dis- 
X>osition  of  the  parts  to  be  as  drawn  in  Fig.  58.  Externally  is  the  muscu- 
lar coat,  consisting  mainly  of  circular  fibres,  intermingled  with  tracheae. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  detecting  any  longitudinal  fibres  in  transverse 

■■WtZdf,  1.  0.   Arch.  f.  Natorgesoh.,  1877,  L  Bd.,pp.  150-165. 
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sections,  though  in  snrfieuso  views  they  appear  very  plainly;  inside  the 
coat  of  ciicalar  muscles  all  the  fibres  are  transversely  striated.  The 
teeth  form  six  distinct  arches,  and  are  united  with  the  muscular  coat 
only  at  their  sides.  The  attachments  of  the  adjacent  teeth  to  the  mus- 
eularis  are  separated  by  a  longitudinal  ridge,  a,  which  runs  unbroken 
through  the  length  of  the  crop,  separating  the  neighboring  rows  of  teeth 
(compare  a  surface  view  Fig.  54  a).  Each  tooth  is  tripartite,  having  a 
central  pointed  division,  d'^  and  two  lateral  protuberances,  d",  which 
Wilde  terms  ^^ molar"  {mahlzahnartig).  The  shape  of  these  is  best  ex- 
plained by  the  figure.  The  whole  proventriculus  is  lined  by  a  contin- 
uous resistent  cuticula,  which  rests  upon  a  cylinder-epithelium,  that 
varies  greatly  in  height  in  different  regions  of  the  teeth,  as  is  plainly 
shown  in  Fig.  58,  ep.  The  epithelium  rests  on  a  layer  of  connective  tissue 
conn.y  beneath  which  is  the  space  left  by  the  dental  arch;  this  space,  (7, 
corresponds  to  a  large  canal  which  runs  under  each  row  of  teeth.  Ex- 
amined from  the  surface,  Fig.  54,  the  same  disposition  of  the  parts  can 
be  seen,  though  less  plainly.  The  central  process  of  each  tooth  is  pointed 
and  inclined  backwards,  so  as  to  slightly  overlap  the  next  following 
tooth.  Certain  of  the  anterior  ^<  molar''  protuberances  are  distinguished 
firom  the  posterior,  by  having  three  dark  colored  projections  of  their  cu- 
ticula. The  cuticula  is  armed  with  spines  upon  the  central  dental  divis- 
ion, and  with  numerous  bristles  upon  the  ^^  molar  "  protuberances  and 
interdental  ridge.  A  side  view.  Fig.  55,  is  also  given  in  order  to  make 
the  relation  of  the  teeth  to  one  another  as  plain  as  possible. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  proventriculus  the  teeth  are  simpler  in 
form,  and  the  longitudinal  ridge  and  ^^  molar  ^  protuberances  are  want- 
ing. The  cuticula  gives  off  a  dense  coat  of  long  hairs.  The  edge  of 
each  tooth  is  deeply  serrated  on  both  sides  of  its  point,  instead  of  being 
merely  somewhat  roughened  as  in  the  posterior  part.  Finally  these  an- 
terior teeth  are  convex  on  their  front,  concave  on  their  hinder  sides. 
They  become  smaller  as  we  go  forward,  the  rows  spreading  apart  as  they 
widen  out  to  form  the  crop. 

Posteriorly  the  rows  of  teeth  stop  quite  suddenly.  The  interdental 
ridge  runs  somewhat  further  on,  and  is  rounded  off  at  its  termination. 
On  the  last  five  or  six  teeth  the  middle  process  gradually  loses  its  prom- 
inence, and  on  the  last  two  the  ^^  molar  ^  processes  are  also  very  much  re- 
duced. 

The  total  number  of  teeth  in  each  row  is  twenty  three  or  four,  of  which 
eight  or  nine  belong  to  the  anterior  and  fifteen  to  the  posterior  division. 
In  Oryllus  campestris  and  domesticus  the  crop,  likewise,  forms  two  divis- 
ions, in  the  posterior  of  which  there  are  fifteen  teeth  in  each  row.  It  is 
to  the  posterior  division  alone  that  Wilde  (L  c.)  restricts  the  name  pro- 
ventriculus, but  I  cannot  see  what  grounds  he  has  for  so  doing,  for  the 
two  parts  have  essentially  the  same  characteristics. 

Stomach. — ^This  name  I  apply  to  the  ventriculus  of  authors,  tihe  Ohtf'. 
Imma^en  of  the  Q^mans,  Fig.  45,  ven.    Of  no  part  of  the  digestive 
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caaal  is  oar  present  knowledge  so  nnsatisfiEKstory  as  of  this.  The  few 
observations  that  have  been  made  are  eminently  incomplete.  It  is 
known  that  there  is  no  thick  cuticnla;  that  the  mnsonlar  layers  are  less 
powerful  than  in  other  parts,  and  certain  other  details,  whidi  a  brief  ex- 
amination suffices  to  dear  up.  Frey  and  Lenokart^  pointed  out  that  the 
waUs  of  the  stomach  were  not  folded,  but  that  the  secretory  surface  was 
increased  in  some  cases  (in  many  Goleoptera,  for  instance)  by  the  epithe- 
lium and  connective  tissue  forming  villi,  a  fact  already  noticed  by  H. 
MeckeL^  Sirodot^  subsequently  showed  that  there  are  also  gastric 
glands  in  many  insects,  and  describes  particularly  (1.  c,  pi.  13,  Fig.  3) 
how  in  the  field  cricket  the  gastric  follicles  occupy  tiie  interspaces  of  a 
network  formed  by  the  sinuous  fibers  of  the  connective  tissue,  ^^tuniea 
propria^  auct,  I  have  found  essentially  the  same  structure  to  exist  in 
grasshoppers  {Odlaptenus  and  Oedipoda).  The  description  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  ventriculus  which  Ley  dig  gives  ^  is  very  meager 
and  insufficient,  while  that  given  of  the  epithelium  and  glands  in  the 
stomach  of  the  cockroach  by  von  Basch^^  will  probably  require  some 
modification. 

The  walls  of  the  stomach  are  composed  of  an  internal  epithelium,  a 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  an  inner  layer  of  unstriated  circular  muscu- 
lar fibres,  and  an  external  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  of  striated  muscle. 
In  studying  these  layers  I  have  found  it  best  to  begin  by  viewing  them 
firom  the  inner  surface.  K  the  walls  of  the  stomach  be  spread  out  and 
stained  and  then  mounted  in  glycerine  or  Canada  balsam,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium  are  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  there 
are  little  clusters,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  small  gland  or  follicle ) 
it  can  be  further  seen  that  each  gland  has  a  cavity  or  duct;  each  follicle 
lies  in  a  cup  of  connective  tissue,  which  separates  it  from  its  neighbors. 
If  a  piece  of  the  wall  spread  out  on  a  glass  slide  in  a  drop  or  two  of 
water,  is  gently  brushed  with  a  fine  camel's  hair  pencil,  the  epithelium 
can  be  removed,  and  if  the  specimen  be  then  stained  and  mounted  the 
structure  of  the  remaining  layers  will  be  displayed  as  shown  in  Fig.  39. 
The  connective  tissue,  tunica  propria^  forms  a  somewhat  irregular  net- 
work,^ the  meshes  of  which  vary  in  size  only  between  certain  limits.  In 
the  figure  the  network  is  drawn  somewhat  darker  than  it  appears  in 
reality,  in  order  to  make  it  stand  out  more  plainly.  The  spaces  of  the 
network  are  the  cups  before  mentioned  in  which  the  gastric  fol- 
licles lie.  The  tissue  has  a  fibrous  character  and  also  forms  the  bottoms 
of  the  cups,  as  is  shown  by  sections.  Underneath  the  connective  tissue 
foUows  the  internal  muscular  coat.  In.  m.,  composed  of  a  great  number 

^Frtif  vnd  Leuekart:  Anat  PhysioL  TTbenioht.  Thierreioha,  1855,  p.  lU. 

**•  JfacM.  Mikrognphle  elnlger  Drttsenappanite  niederer  Seethiere.  HlUler's  Arch.,  1846.  Die  Xin- 
theOimg  den  Dflrmoanala  bei  den  Insekten.    Par.  4,  p.  28. 

^'^Strodot  Becherohea  rar  lea  secretions  ches  lea  Inaeotea.  Ann,  ScL  Nat  ZooL  86r.  4.  Tome  Z,  p. 
183  (1858). 

***XiyiAi^.  Labrbaoh  der  Hlatologie,  1858^  p.  887. 

M  AMfl*,  L  c,  Wien.  Akad.  Sltsber.,  xxxUl,  248,ff 

>**Coinpaia  Sirodot,  1.  o.,  PL  18,  ¥\g.  8. 
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of  pale  flbreSy  nmning  singly^  and  parallel  to  one  another  around  the 
stomach.  Between  this  layer  and  the  tunica  propria  there  are  some  in- 
distinct longitudinal  fibres  that  may  be  mnscnlar )  these  fibres  also  ap- 
pear in  transverse  sections.  If  my  supposition  as  to  their  nature  is 
correct,  then  there  are  two  layers  of  unstriated  muscles,  the  longitudi- 
nal layer  being  innermost,  just  as  we  found  with  the  striated  muscles  of 
the  oesophagus.  Most  externally  are  the  longitudinal  striped  muscles^ 
which  are  distributed  in  single  bundles  (£,  X,)  and  do  not  form  a  con- 
tinuous layer.  Each  bundle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fibres  and  pur- 
sues its  own  course ;  the  bundles  are  not  parallel,  as  will  be  evident  upon 
glancing  at  the  Fig.  39 ;  sometimes  two  bundles  unite,  or  one  bundle 
connects  two  others )  in  spite  of  these  irregularities,  however,  the  trend 
of  the  muscles  is  lengthwise  of  the  stomach.  Finally,  it  must  be  men-  ^ 
tioned  that  numerous  tracheal  branches  penetrate  the  muscular  layers 
and  ramify  both  through  them  and  also  through  the  connective  tissue. 

A  transverse  section  (Fig.  36)  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  exhib- 
its further  structural  features.  The  epithelium  is  composed  of  cylindri- 
cal cells,  with  large,  finely  granular  nuclei,  in  some  of  which  a  nucle- 
olus can  be  distinguished )  the  limits  of  the  single  cells  are  not  weH^ 
defined.  The  follicles  are  formed  by  simple  involutions  of  the  epithe- 
lium, there  being  no  apparent  change  in  the  general  character  of  the 
cells  except  in  their  shape,  which  is  not  plain  enough  in  sections  for  me 
to  describe  it  with  real  accuracy.  They  are,  however,  certainly  not 
spherical,  as  affirmed  by  Sirodot.  The  epithelium  is  covered  by  a  cuti- 
cula,  CU.J  which  also  descends  into  the  follicles,  and  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous pore-canals.  I  cannot  make  out  any  basement  membrane,  but 
apparently  the  epithelium  rests  immediately  upon  the  connective  tissue, 
conn.  The  manner  in  which  this  layer  extends  up  between  the  follicles 
is  seen  very  plainly  in  transverse  section ;  it  is  comparatively  thin,  as  is 
also  the  dircular  coat,  muo.,  of  unstriated  muscles.  In  the  part  figured  it 
so  happens  that  there  are  no  longitudinal  bundles  of  striated  musde, 
but  the  tracheae,  Tr.j  appear  very  distinctiy. 

Ths  ventricle  of  Anabrus  differs  from  that  of  the  locusts,  as  flEir  as  I 
have  observed,  only  in  unimportant  details.  The  diameter  of  the  glands 
is  somewhat  greater,  as  shown  by  the  size  of  the  ^'  cups  ^  of  connect- 
ive tissue  (Gf.  Figs.  66  and  39)  in  which  they  rest  The  longitudinal 
muscles  form  more  regular  bundles  than  in  the  locusts,  and  fibres  cross 
less  frequently  from  one  bundle  to  another. 

Diverticula. — ^I  employ  this  name  for  the  six  caecal  pouches,  frequentiy 
called  the  appendices  ventricular es.  It  has  been  commonly  stated  that 
these  cssca  do  not  differ  ia  structure  from  the  stomach,  a  statement  which, 
though  quite  incorrect,  is  repeated  even  by  so  exact  an  author  as  Milne- 
Edwards,  in  his  magn^cient  compilation  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.^ 
Yet,  that  there  is  a  great  difference,  had  been  noted  in  1846  by  H.  Meckel,^ 

^MUne-Edwardt:  "LeqoDB  box  1a  FhyBiologie.    Tome  v.,  p.  608-009. 
'^Meckel:  MiUler*8  Aroh.,  1840,  p.  88  ff. 
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whose  observations  are  also  dted  by  Leydig  on  p.  337  of  his  ^^Handr 
huohJ^  Sirodot^  repeats  the  old  and  incorrect  statement,  while  Oraber^ 
expressly  states  that  their  stractore  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  stom- 
achy  and  that  they  are  not  <^  einfache  Anssackongen  des  Ghylusmagens.^ 
More  recently  M.  F.  Plateau'^  has  again  called  attention  to  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  old  view. 

In  fact,  a  single  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  diverticula  (Fig.  37) 
demonstrates  at  once  that  its  stmctore  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  stomach.  Its  inner  sor&ce  is  thrown  up  into  longitadinal  folds, 
generally  twelve  in  number.  These  folds  shine  through  the  outer  walls, 
and  are,  accordingly,  indicated  in  the  drawings  of  Dufour,  GrSber,  and 
others.  The  whole  diverticulum  has  an  external  muscular  envelope,  out- 
side of  which  are  a  few  isolated  longitudinal  muscular  bands.  The 
folds  within  are  formed  mainly  by  the  high  cylindrical  epithelium,  which 
lines  the  whole  interior  of  the  cavity.  The  shape  of  the  folds  will  be 
more  comprehensible  &om  the  Fig.  37  than  from  any  description  I 
can  give.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  height,  but  they  form  two  op- 
posite groups,  the  folds  in  the  center  of  each  group  being  the  highest. 
On  either  side  and  between  the  two  groups  there  are  smaller  folds. 
Whatever  the  height  of  the  folds,  however,  they  all  have  the  same  gen- 
eral histological  character,  which  is  indicated  by  Fig.  38.  The  cells 
are  large  and  cylindrical,  slightly  granular,  those  near  the  top  of  each 
fold  being  slightly  pigmented  with  brownish  matter  that  obscures  their 
definition.  The  nuclei  are  large,  oval,  coarsely  granular,  and  lie  in  the 
middle  or  lower  parts  of  the  cells.  The  cells  are  protected  by  a  delicate 
but  very  distinct  cnticula,  in  which  I  can  detect  no  pore-canals,  though 
it  otherwise  resembles  the  cuticula  in  the  ventriculus.  In  the  center  of 
each  fold  there  runs  up  a  thin  partition  of  fibrous  tissue  (Fig.  38,  c(mn)y 
which  separates  the  epithelium  of  the  two  sides,  and  is  itself  an  off- 
shoot of  the  connective  tissue,  twMca  prapriay  that  intervenes  between 
the  muscles,  muo.,  and  the  epithelial  layer.  The  trache»  ramify  through- 
out all  the  layers  outside  the  epithelium ;  one  of  the  main  trunks  run- 
ning to  the  wall  is  shown  at  2V.  (Fig.  37).  It  sometimes  looked  as  if 
there  were  glandular  follicles  in  t^e  bottom  of  the  spaces  between  the 
f61ds,  but  of  this  I  could  not  make  sure. 

Towards  the  tips  of  the  diverticula  the  folds  decrease  in  height  as  the 
diameter  of  sacks  diminishes,  until  finally  they  disappear  almost  com- 
pletely. 

Ooitro-ileal  folds. — ^I  have  now  to  speak  of  some  very  curious  and 
striking  formations  which  seem  to  have  escaped  notice  until  now,  for  I 
find  no  description  of  them  in  any  of  the  works  on  insect  anatomy  which 

"•Xf.  «.,  p.  157. 

***  V.  QrWbtn  Znr  nAheren  Kenntnlas  ^et  Prorentricnlns  imd  dor  Appendices  Tentrionlarea  bei  den 
Orffien  nnd  Lanbheiuolireoken.   SItiber.  Wlen.  Akad.  (1800),  lis,  p.  88. 

M' JF*.  PlaUaut  Becherches  sar  let  Phenomtaee  de  la  Digestion  ohes  les  Inseotee.  H6moiies  Aoad. 
Boy.  Belg.    (1876),  tome  xli,  p.  75. 
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I  have  been  able  to  consult.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  Dufoor's  account^ 
of  the  termination  of  the  stomach  and  the  origin  of  the  intestine^  for  it 
seems  to  me  not  only  incomplete  but  also  inaccurate. 
^I  have  already  referred  to  these  folds,  p  209,  as  the  valve  which  marks 
the  termination  of  the  stomach.  They  are  indicated  in  Fig.  45  as  six  dark 
spots,  round  in  front,  and  lying  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  ileum,  JZ.,  so 
as  to  form  a  ring  around  the  interior  of  the  intestine.  If  this  part  of 
the  digestive  tract  be  opened,  spread  out,  colored,  and  mounted,  it  will 
appear  as  represented  in  Fig.  46.  In  front  lies  the  stomach,  ven.y  j&om 
which  the  epithelial  lining  has  been  removed,  and  which  can  therefore 
be  readily  recognized  by  the  network  of  connective  tissue  before  de- 
scribed and  the  isolated,  longitudinal,  muscular  bundles.  Behind  the 
protuberances  comes  the  ileum,  JL,  which  is  traversed  by  six  broad  and 
low  longitudinal  folds,  three  of  which  appear  in  the  figure.  On  the  line 
between  the  ileum  and  the  ventricle  lie  the  strongly  pigmented  gastro- 
ileal  folds.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  and  all  alike.  Their  shape  is 
best  indicated  by  the  figure.  They  are  rounded  off  in  front.,  where  they 
are  broadest  and  stand  up  highest ;  they  narrow  down  baekwards ;  the 
pigment  disappears,  and  they  gradually  fade  out  into  the  ileal  folds ; 
directly  underneath  them,  and  just  at  the  posterior  termination  of  the 
ventricle,  there  is  a  strong  band  of  circcdar  striated  muscular  fibers 

These  folds  are  found  in  0.  femur-rubruniy  0.  spretttSj  and  CSdipoda 
sordida,  and  probably  in  all  grasshoppers.  I  have  made  sections  of 
them  from  (Edipoda,  Figs.  49,  43,  and  44.  Fig.  49  shows  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  folds ;  there  are  twelve  of  them,  all  pedunculated 
with  broad  tops  and  thick  stems.  They  are  covered  with  an  epithelium, 
the  cells  of  which  are  smaller  and  for  the  most  part  not  pigmented  be- 
tween the  folds,  and  larger  with  a  great  deal  of  pigment  on  the  folds,  as 
also  appears  in  Fig.  45.  The  muscular  coat,  muo.j  is  very  powerful,  and 
of  even  thickness  throughout.  Between  it  and  the  epithelium  there  is 
a  well-developed  tunic  of  connective  tissue.  Examined  with  a  higher 
power  it  is  seen,  Fig.  44,  that  the  epithelial  cells  are  large,  with  an  oval 
nucleus  in  the  lower  half  of  each  cell.  The  cells  in  the  valleys  are  not 
so  high  as  on  the  folds,  though  the  nuclei  are  not  any  smaller.  The  epi- 
thelium is  covered  by  a  thin  cuticula,  which  is  armed  on  the  surface  of 
the  folds  with  minute  conical  spines,  Fig.  44,  cu.y  which  are  generally, 
but  not  always,  wanting  between  the  folds ;  the  spines  are  sharp-pointed 
and  inclined  backwards.  The  connective  tissue  is  fibrous,  and  contains 
a  good  many  small,  granular,  oval  nuclei.  The  layer  of  circular  muscles 
is  composed  of  three  or  four  parallel  layers  of  bundles.  I  think  there 
are  some  few  longitudinal  fibres  between  the  muscular  coat  and  con- 
nective tunic. 

Betuming  now  to  the  epithelium,  we  find  cells  in  all  stages  of  pig- 
mentation.   The  pigment  is  in  fine  granules  of  various  sizes;  they  first 

MDofour,  Sur  lea  Oithoptdres,  L  o.,  p.  814. 
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collect  around  the  nacleos,  Fig.  43,  and  as  they  accumnlate  they  extend 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  cell,  except  the  upper  part  underneath  the 
cuticula^  which  portion  always  remains  clear,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  44.  Viewed 
from  above  the  epithelial  cells  appear  as  polygonal  pigmented  fields^ 
each  separated  firom  ite  neighbors  by  a  clear  line.  Posteriorly  the  cells 
become  less  and  less  pigmented,  and  pass  by  gradual  changes  into  the 
epithelium  of  the  ileum. 

Ileum. — ^The  ileum  is  traversed  by  six  ^ngitudinal  folds,  with  inter- 
vening fiirrows.  Outside  each  fhrrow  is  a  longitudinal  muscular  band. 
Viewed  firom  the  inner  surface,  the  epithelium  is  seen  to  have  an  unusual 
character.  The  cells  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  flat  folds  are  quite  large 
(Fig.  50  A),  polygonal  in  outline,  with  large,  round,  granular  nuclei,  which 
stain  very  darkly  with  h»matoxiline.  Toward  the  furrows  the  cells  be- 
come very  much  smaller,  those  at  the  edge  of  the  furrow  being  not  more 
than  one-sixth  the  size  of  those  in  the  middle  (Fig.  50  B).  Underneath 
thefiirrow,  the  longitudinal  muscles  (Fig.  50  L)  are  seen  shining  through. 

A  transverse  section  (Fig.  51)  shows  that  the  walls  are  double ;  the 
inner  leaf  is  composed  of  epithelium,  Ep.j  and  connective  tissue,  the  outer 
leaf,  of  the  circular  muscles,  muc.  0.  The  furrows  are  indicated  by  the 
six  bands  of  longitudinal  muscles,  L  L.  It  is  only  opposite  these  bands 
that  the  two  leaves  are  united,  as  is  shown  more  plainly  in  Fig.  52. 
The  epithelium,  Ep.^  rests  directly  upon  and  is  intimately  united  with  the 
connective  tissue,  so  forming  a  single  leaf,  which  then  bends  down,  mak- 
ing afurrow,  JP,  opposite  the  longitudinal  muscle,  L  X,  where  it  is  united 
with  the  circular  muscular  layer,  m%Lo  0.  The  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  underneath  each  fold  there  is  a  very  large  longitudi- 
nal cavity  between  th^  propria  and  the  museularig. 

The  cuticula  (Fig.  52),  (m.,  is  thin,  but  probably  chitinous  ]  it  resembles 
that  on  the  gastro-ileal  folds,  except  that  there  are  no  spines,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  least  like  the  ventricular  cuticula.  It  extends  equally  over 
the  folds  and  the  furrows. 

The  epithelium  has  round  nuclei )  the  size  both  of  the  cells  and  of  the 
nuclei  diminishes  rapidly  towards  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  (Fig.  62),  F. 
The  bases  of  the  cells  are  somewhat  dome-shaped.  The  nudei  are  sur- 
charged with  granules,  and  have  a  less  distinct  outline  than  the  nuclei 
from  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  circular  muscles  are  moderately  developed.  Each  longitudinal 
muscular  band  consists  of  10  to  15  single  bundles.  The  fibres  are 
striped. 

Colon, — ^In  the  colon  the  six  longitudinal  folds  of  the  ileum  are  con- 
tinued, but  their  surface,  instead  of  being  smooth  as  in  the  ileum,  is 
thrown  up  in  numerous  irregular  curved  and  zigzag  secondary  folds,  as 
is  imperfectly  indicated  in  Fig.  2,  col.  The  cells  of  the  epithelium  are 
of  uniform  size,  and  contain,  especially  at  the  summits  of  the  secondary 
folds,  pigment  granules  like  those  in  the  ceUs  of  the  gastro-ileal  valve. 
The  epithelium  is  covered  by  a  highly  refnngent  cuticula  without  spines, 
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and,  like  that  on  the  ileum,  it  rests  upon  a  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
beyond  which  follows  (1)  an  internal  coat  of  longitudinal,  and  (2)  an  ex- 
ternal coat  of  circular  muscular  fibres,  which  are  striated. 

Beotum. — ^The  rectum  of  insects  is  remarkable  for  containing  certain 
curious  structures  now  generally  known  as  rectal  glands.  They  are  in- 
cidentally mentioned  by  older  authors,  but  Frey  and  Leuckart^  were,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  to  recognize  their  general  distribution  and 
importance.  Leydig^^^  was  the  first  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  their 
histological  structure.  Since  then  they  have  received  but  littie  atten- 
tion until  1876,  when  Dr.  Chun  published  his  investigations,^^^  which  were 
made  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Leuckart  Chun  extended  his 
researches  over  a  variety  of  insects,  but  gives  no  account  of  the  glands 
as  found  in  the  grasshoppers,  though  he  studied  the  closely  allied  Katy- 
did {Locusta  viridissiina^  1.  c,  p.  32).  He  describes  the  glands  as  six  flat 
folds,  formed  by  a  high  epithelium  and  well-defined  cuticula;  the  con- 
nective tissue  (tunica  propria)  is  largely  predominant ;  there  is  a  coat  of 
circular  muscular  fibers,  and  six  external  longitudinal  muscular  bands, 
corresponding  to  the  furrows  between  the  glands.  This  description  is 
applicable  also  to  the  grasshoppers  I  have  investigated,  the  only  differ- 
ences being  in  the  structural  details  of  the  single  layers. 

Seen  from  the  inner  surface  the  epithelium  presents  a  most  curious 
and  puzzling  aspect.  Fig.  53,  because  there  are  two  kinds  of  nuclei 
at  different  levels;  small,  spherical  nuclei  nearest  the  surface,  and 
larger  nuclei  of  oval  form  deeper  down.  The  small  nuclei  are  less 
numerous  than  the  large ;  in  the  portion  represented  in  Fig.  48  there 
are  21  small  and  49  large  nuclei,  or,  in  other  words,  less  than  half  as 
many  of  the  superficial  as  of  the  deep  nuclei.  As  the  two  sets  are  at 
difierent  levels  they  cannot  both  be  in  focus  at  once,  hence  in  drawing 
Fig.  53  with  the  camera-lucida,  the  large  nuclei  were  first  focused 
and  drawn,  and  then  the  smaller  nuclei  were  drawn  in  the  same  way 
over  the  first.  When  we  focus  upon  the  large  nuclei,  the  polygonal 
outlines  of  the  cells  can  be  seen  in  successful  preparations  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure ;  as  there  are  no  spaces  between  the  cells  with  the 
large  nuclei,  the  cells  belonging  to  the  small  nuclei  do  not  extend  so  far 
down,  though  the  cells  of  the  large  nuclei  do  reach  up  among  the  small 
nuclei,  as  can  be  seen  in  sections.  The  outlines  of  the  cells  to  which  the 
small  nuclei  belong,  I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish. 

The  small  nuclei  are  spherical,  very  refringent,  and  have  a  sharp  out- 
line. The  large  nuclei  are  oval,  their  long  axes  lying  generally  length- 
wise rather  than  transversely  on  the  folds  of  the  rectum.  An  epithelium 
presenting  a  somewhat  analogous  peculiarity  has  been  described  from 
the  epididymis  of  mammals  by  E[lein.^*'    He  figures  small  darkly  stained 

M  jVoy  and  Leuekart:  TJeberaiclit  dcs  Thlcrroichs,  1855,  p.  116. 

'^L$lfdig  t  Lehrbaoh  der  Histologie,  p.  337. 

s"  0.  Ohun:  XTeber  den  Ban,  die  Entwickelang  and  physioldgiaohe  Bedeutung  der  Bectaldrttaen  bel 
den  Inseoten.    Abh, :  Senokb.  Natfonch.  Gea.  (Frankfort)  Bd.  x,  p.  27,  mit  drol  Tafeln. 

*>*  JECMn ;  Observations  on  the  stmotare  of  cells  and  nnolei.  Qaart.  Jonxn.  Micros.  Sci.,  XDC,  (1670>, 
p.  188,  pi.  VII,  flg.  9. 
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cells  lying  at  the  bases  of  the  high  colamnar  ciliated  epithelium.  It  is^ 
however^  oncertain  whether  these  small  cells  lie  between  the  others,  or 
form  a  sab  epithelial  endotheUam,  similar  to  that  described  by  Debove.^^ 

Underneath  the  epithelium  appear  the  round  nuclei  of  the  tunica 
propria,  and  the  very  much  elongated  nuclei  of  the  tracheal  ramifica- 
tions. 

In  a  transverse  section,  Fig.  42,  it  is  seen  that  each  gland  is  a  low  flat 
fold  of  the  epithelium ;  each  fold  is  separated  from  its  neighbor  on 
either  side. by  a  deep  but  narrow  furrow,  Fy  jP,  and  is  covered  internally 
by  a  cuticula,  which  is  quite  resistent,  highly  refringent,  and  very 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  The  epithelium.  Fig.  41,  is,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  presence  of  the  two  sets  of  nuclei,  composed  of  two 
kinds  of  cells ;  1st,  cylindrical  cells  corresponding  to  the  oval  nuclei ; 
in  sections  these  nuclei  appear  round  and  are  seen  to  lie  in  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  cells ;  2d,  cells  corresponding  to  the  superficial  nuclei ;  each 
of  these  nuclei  is  surrounded  by  a  dear  space,  as  indicated  in  fig.  41, 
but  this  space  has  not  a  sharp  outline  as  there  represented ;  the  shape 
of  these  cells  I  have  been  unable  to  determine. 

The  epithelium  rests  upon  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  there 
are  round  granular  nuclei,  as  before  stated.  Outside  of  the  conaective 
tissue  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  circular  muscular  fibres.  Fig.  42,  muo. 
The  tracheae,  with  their  distiflctive  nuclei,  ramify  throughout  all  parts 
of  these  two  layers.  Opposite  each  furrow  there  is  a  longitudinal  mus- 
cular band,  Fig.  42,  L  //,  composed  of  some  twenty  or  more  striated 
bundles.  Attached  to  the  outer  walls  are  found  large  tracheal  trunks, 
2V.,  and  Malpighian  vessels,  JUT.  t;. 

At  the  points  where  the  epithelium  of  the  folds  descends  to  form  the 
intervening  furrows,  there  is  a  little  accumulation  of  pigment  granules. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rectal  folds  do 
not  offer  the  least  appearance  of  glandular  structure;  neither  is  any  evi- 
dence dedocible  firom  their  microscopic  anatomy  to  indicate  that  their 
fiuLction  is  that  of  absorption.  Neither  does  it  appear  to  me  that  Ohun^ 
in  his  memoir,  has  elucidated  their  function  in  other  insects,  and  the 
opinions  he  expresses  with  apparent  confidence  I  cannot  regard  as  any* 
thing  more  than  speculative. 

SX7HMABY  OF  OBSEBYATIONS  ON  THE  DiaESTIYE  OANAL. 

• 

If  we  now  glance  back  at  the  descriptions  above  given  of  the  histo- 
logical peculiarities  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  digestive  canal, 
there  are  certain  general  features  which  deserve  especial  attention.  In 
the  first  place  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  digestive  tract  is  composed 
of  three  main  divisions:  1,  the  cBSophagus,  crop,  and  proventriculus; 
2,  the  ventricle  and  diverticula;  3,  the  ileum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

In  the  first  division  there  are  two  coats  of  muscles,  an  internal  longi- 

^^Ihbavi  H6moli«tivlAooacheendothdialesoQs4pith61iAledMiiMmlvfaiMmaqiieasM.  Azoh.de 
PbyitoL,  1874»  p.  19. 
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tudinal  and  external  circalar  coat;  the  fibres  are  all  striped.  The  lining 
epitheliam  is  not  mncli  developed,  but  forms  a  thick,  hard,  and  very  re- 
fringent  cuticnla  that  is  thrown  up  into  ridges,  that  may  be  armed  with 
spines.  The  chitinoas  lining,  or  the  cuticala,  is  nndoabtedly  always 
secreted  by  an  epitheliom,^*^  and  does  not  belong  in  the  series  of  con- 
nective tissues,  as  Leydig  has  maintained.^^^  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
features  are  common  to  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
digestive  canal,  the  principal  variations  being  in  the  form  and  develop- 
ment of  the  ridges,  and  the  muscular  layers,  as  I  have  already  described 
in  detail.  The  thick  cuticula  of  the  ^^  Varderdarm^  has  been  observed 
in  many  insects,*'^  and  of  all  orders. 

The  second  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  distinguished  from  the 
first  by  the  epithelium  being  composed  of  very  high  cylindrical  cells, 
which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls ;  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  delicate,  and  but  slightly  refringent,  cuticula,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  ridges  *j  by  the  unstriated  muscular  coats,  and,  finally,  by  the 
development  of  glandular  follicles  and  folds.  The  ventricle  and  diverir 
icula  have  all  these  peculiarities  in  common,  while  no  other  part  of  the 
digestive  canal  resembles  them  in  the  least.  Essentially  the  same  pe- 
culiarities distinguish  the  "  Mitteldarm'^  of  Phthirius  inffuifiaUSj  Leach'", 
except  that  there  are  no  glandular  follicles.  Landois^^  has  wrongly  ho- 
mologized  this  part  with  the  crop  of  the  drthoptera. 

The  third  division  (intestine  and  rectum)  has  an  epithelium,  the  cells 
of  which  are  intermediate  in  size  between  those  of  the  first  and  second 
division.  The  cells  are  often  pigmented ;  they  are  covered  by  a  cuticu- 
la much  firmer  than  that  of  the  ventricle,  but  not  so  thick  and  hard  as 
that  of  the  first  division.  The  very  refringent  cuticula  is  not  trans- 
formed into  ridges,  though  in  some  parts  it  is  covered  with  delicate 
conical  spines,  which  are  very  short.  The  epithelium  and  underlying 
connective  tissue  {tunica  propria)  are  thrown  up  into  six  folds,  which 
run  longitudinally,  being  regular  in  the  ileum  and  rectum  (as  the  rectskl 
glands),  but  very  irregular  in  the  colon.  Outside  the  Repression  between 
each  two  neighboring  folds  there  is  a  longitudinal  muscular  band,  thus 
making  six  bands.  This  peculiar  disposition  of  the  longitudinal  muscles 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  canal ;  it  is  therefore  espedaUy 
characteristic  of  the  third  division.  From  this  statement  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  three  divisions,  it  is  evident  that  the  gastroileal  valves 
belong  to  the  third. 

The  curious  repetition  of  the  number  six  may  be  pointed  out  here.  I 
cannot  but  think  it  will  be  ultimately  found  to  have  some  hitherto  un- 
suspected meaning.    There  are  six  rows  of  teeth  in  the  proventriculus, 

'^ Bemptr :  TJeber  die  Bntstehnng der  Sohnppen bol den Lepidopteren.    ZHL  TFtEs*. ZooL^  viii.    Ct 
also,  Gegenttaur,  Chxm,  Bnuin,  §t  aL 
*^ Leydig:  Vom  Baa  dee  Thienohen  ESipen,  p.  88,  ff. 
*>*7or  example:  Phthirliu  ingninalls  Leach.    Oraber.    2.  Z.  XXn,  141. 
^^^Qraber:  ZeU.  Wii».,  ZooL  XXII,  142-144. 
*»L€mdt>ii:  ZeU.  Witi.  Zool,  XIV,  p.  1,  and  XV.  502. 
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six  diverticala  arising  firom  the  stomachy  and  twelve  longitudinal  folds 
in  each  diverticolam.  There  are  twelve  (twice  six)  gastroileal  folds,  ar- 
ranged in  twos,  each  pair  appearing  as  the  double  anterior  termination 
of  one  of  the  six  ileal  folds,  which,  changing  their  character,  extend 
backwards  through  the  colon ;  finally,  in  the  rectum  there  are  six  rectal 
glands. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  digestive  canal  are  perfectly  natural;  their 
existence  of  itself  suggests  that  they  represent  the  three  segments  which 
are  usually  distinguished  upon  embryological  grounds,  namely,  the/ora- 
gut^  midgutj  hindgut  ( Varderdarmy  Mitteldarm^  and  Sinterdaa^.  This- 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  Bobretzky's^^^  observation  that  in  dec- 
apods the  embryological  foregut  forms  the  (esophagus  and  Kaumageny 
while  the  midgut  forms  the  follicular  stomach  and  diverticula  (liver); 
This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  that  I  have  been  induced 
to  consider  probable  upon  purely  anatomical  grounds.  It  seems  to  me, 
moreover,  that  Hatschek's^  observations  also  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, viz,  that  the  ventriculus  {Chylusmagen)^  together  with  its  append- 
ages, represents  the  midgut,  all  in  front  being  foregut,  and  all  posterior 
to  it  arising  firom  the  hindgut. 

The  principal  respects  in  which  the  middle  division  differs  flx)m  the 
other  two  is  by,  1,  its  glandular  character;  2,  the  presence  of  a  delicate 
cuticula,  probably  not  chitinous ;  and,  3,  of  unstriated  muscles.  It  seems 
to  me  now  a  legitimate  problem  in  insect  anatomy  to  determine  whether 
these  characteristics  are  applicable  to  the  midgut  of  all  insects. 

In  all  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  the  succession  of  the  layers  is  the 
same:  1st,  a  cuticula;  2d,  an  epithelium;  3d,  connective  tissue;  4th, 
muscles.  Besides  which  there  is  stated  to  be  a  pavement  epithelium 
{9e'N>8a)  outside  the  muscles  in  some  insects.  This  I  have  not  observed 
in  the  grasshoppers,  though  it  may  be  present. 

Of  the  physiological  functions  of  the  single  parts  of  the  digestive 
canal  little  is  really  known,  though  some  observations  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Sirodot  and  Plateaux. 

I  should  like  to  interpolate  here  a  comparison,  which  is  curious  and 
odd  rather  than  of  scientific  value.  After  Malpighi  had  shown  that  the 
grasshopper  had  several  stomachs,  some  of  the  older  authors,  according 
to  Oolinj  considered  these  insects  to  be  ruminants^  comparing  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  their  digestive  canal  with  the  divisions  of  the  stomach  in^ 
the  true  ruminants.  Of  course  this  idea  is  now  entirely  r^ected,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  curious  to  notice  that  with  our  present  knowledge  we 
can  trace  an  analogy  between  the  crop  and  the  rumen,  the  ventricle  of 
the  grasshopper  and  the  sheep,  while  the  diverticula  with  their  leaf-like 
folds  singularly  imitate  the  structure  of  the  psalter.  Those  who  are  not 
&miliar  with  tlie  anatomy  of  ruminants,  will  find  a  clear  and  excellent 
account  in  Huxley's  Anatomy  of  Yertebrated  AnimaJs. 

*t*  jBodr«Csfcy  .•  Znr  Bmbryoloffie  dor  Arthropoden  (in  Bnsslan)  m  abstraotodby  Hoyer  In  HofAnann  nnd . 
Sohwalbe.   Jabzeabericbt  der  PbydoL  a.  Anat  Ar  1878,  p.  814. 

^B,  SaJtmhtk:  Beitilge  snz  Bntro.  Lepidopteren.  Jtna  2kUid&.  Bd.  XX  (1877),  (p.  17  dea  Separatab- 
draekes.) 
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HALPiaHIAN  VESSELS. 

The  vcLsa  varioosa  of  Malpighi  have  long  attracted  the  attention  aad 
excited  the  interest  of  natoralists.  The  earliest  histological  descriptioii 
of  them,  however,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  comparatively  recent — 
I  refer  to  the  article  of  H.  Meckel.  ^^  Since  then  three  general  accounts 
of  their  structure  have  been  published,  one  very  full  by  Sirodot,^  and 
another  by  Leydig,^  and  the  third  and  most  important  by  Schindler,'^ 
and  they  have  been  investigated  by  numerous  other  anatomists  in  a 
great  many  insects. 

Their  structure  is  very  much  the  same  in  the  grasshopper  as  in  the 
cockroach.^  They  are  covered  by  a  delicate  external  envelope  {tunica 
prapria)j  Figs.  40,  41,  47,  48,  in  which  there  occasionally  appear  smaU 
nuclei.  They  are  lined  by  flattened  epithelial  cells  with  granular  con- 
tents and  large  oval  nuclei,  which  leave  a  round  central  cavity,  Fig.  40. 
The  canal,  as  observed  in  optical  section,  Fig.  47,  is  nofc  straight,  but 
somewhat  sinuous  in  its  course.  Seen  in  transverse  section,  the  out- 
lines of  the  cells.  Fig.  40,  resemble  those  of  truncated  cones.  Thero 
are  generally  four  rows  of  cells  around  the  inner  canal,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  40.  Some  parts  of  the  vessels  are  surcharged  with  reddish-brown 
pigment  granules.  The  tubes  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  of  the  same 
diameter  throughout  their  length,  but  consist  of  a  narrower  and  a  wider 
portion.  The  Figs.  40,  42,  47,  48  all  represent  the  narrower  part.  In 
the  segment  with  the  greater  diameter  the  thickness  of  the  walls  remain 
about  the  same,  so  that  the  '^  Iwnen^  of  the  vessel  is  increased.  The 
nuclei  are  larger  and  more  nearly  round  instead  of  ovaL 

n  MeekO,  1.  o.,  M illlflr's  AiohlT.  1848,  p.  41  ft 

**5.i8Krodotf  BechecdiessorlMBtei^tionaohealMlhaM^  Aiin.8oLNfttZool.  B6r.IV. Tomes 
(1858),  p.  2S1.    mttologie,  p.  268. 

*"*  J^yd^f  Lebrlmoh  der  SOstoIogtoi  p.  464,  $  426. 

»*  Jl.  SeMndUrt  Beltritg>  xor  TCwintntm  dar  malplgliiichen  Gkfflwe  der  Inieeton.  SScit  £  wiM.  ZooL, 
Bd.  zzz.  (1878),  p.  687. 

MBMoh.  L  0.  Sltsber.  Wien  Akad.  xxziii  (1858),  p.  254. 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  PLATES  IX-XV. 

Plate  ix  was  drawn  by 'Mr.  E.  Bargess  from  his  own  dissections  of 
CcUoptenns  femur-rubrum^  a  species  so  closely  allied  to  the  Rocky  Moaut- 
ain  locust  that  the  same  drawings  will  answer  for  both  species.  Plates 
x-xv  were  drawn  by  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  with  the  camera  lucida,  nearly 
all  the  details  as  well  as  the  outlines  being  drawn  with  the  aid  of  the 
camera. 


LETTERING  OF  THE  FIGURES  ON  PLATES  IX^XV. 


centr,  5.,  central  body. 
irah,f  trabecnla. 
can.,  caullculus. 
ped,,  peduncle. 

0.  caLf  outer  calyx, 
t.  eahf  inner  calyx, 
op.  l,f  optic  lobe. 
op.  n,y  optic  nerve. 
ant,  h,  antcnnal  lobe. 
ant  ft.,  antennal  nerve. 

<B,  com,  hf  OBSophageal  commissural  lobr. 
a.  com.  n.,(£sophageal  commissural  nerve. 

1,  (f.  e.,  large  ganglion  cells. 
8.  g.  e.f  small  ganglion  cells. 
opt.  gang,,  optic  ganglion. 

t.  n.y  transverse  nerve. 

u.  inir,  n.,  upper  iutratrabecular  nerve. 

I,  itdr.  n,f  lower  iutratrabecular  nerve. 


lat,  n.,  lateral  nerve. 

centr.  «.,  central  nerve. 

ohl.  tr.  n,f  oblique  trabecular  nerve. 

a.  t  n,f  ascending  trabecular  nerve. 

m.  n.,  two  median  commissural  nerves. 

sup.  n,f  su]ierior  commissural  nerve. 

inf.  n.,  inferior  commissural  nerve. 

tr.,  tracbca. 

up,  I. J  upper  cerebral  lobe  of  embrjo. 

low.  l.y  lower  cerebral  lobe  of  embryo. 

gang,  c,  ganglion  cells. 

gran.,  granules  of  tbe   central  nervons 

matter. 
CP8.,  cesophagus. 
int.,  integument. 
0.  n.,  ocellar  nerve. 
n.  c,  ventral  nervous  cord. 
M.  0.  l,f  nucleolus. 


PLATE    IX. 

Fig.  1.  Front  view  of  the  brain  of  CalopUnua  femur-rulfrum :  opt.  gang.,  optic  ganglion ; 
oe.,  ocelli  and  neryes  leading  to  them  from  the  two  hemispheres,  each  ocel- 
lar  nerve  arising  from  the  region  containiog  the  calices ;  m.  oc,  median 
•cellar  nerve ;  opt,  I,,  optic  lobe  sending  off  the  optic  nerv'^e  to  the  optic 
ganglion;  ant.  I,,  ant«nnal  or  olfactory  lobe ;  antn.,  antennal  nerve; /.  ^.^ 
firontal  ganglion  of  sympathetic  nerve ;  Ibr.  n.,  nerve  to  labrum ;  x,  cross- 
nerve  or  commissure  between  the  two  hemispheres ;  a.  e,,  (esophageal  com- 
missore  to  snboesophageal  ganglion. 

2.  Side  view  of  the  brain  and  suboBsophageal  ganglion  (lettering  of  brain  as  in 
fig.  1):  9.  g.y  stomatogastric  or  sympathetic  nerve;  a.  »,g.f  anterior,  and 
j>.  9.  g,y  posterior,  sympathetic  ganglia ;  g,  2,  subcBSOphageal  ganglion ;  md., 
nerve  to  mandible ;  ma;.,  maxillary  nerve ;  fn.,  labial  nerve ;  n.  f,  unknown 
nerve,  perhaps  salivary  f 

8.  Interior  view  of  the  right  half  of  the  head,  showing  the  brain  in  its  natural 
position:  an.,  antenna;  o7.,  clypeus;  Jhr.y  labrum;  m.,  mouth  cavity;  md., 
mandible;  t,  tongue;  (P.,  oesophagus;  o,  crop;  en.,  right  half  of  the  endo- 
cranium  or  X-shaped  bone,  through  the  anterior  angle  of  which  the  oesopha- 
gus passes,  while  the  great  mandibular  muscles  play  in  the  lateral  angles. 
The  moon-shaped  edge  is  that  made  by  the  knife  passing  through  the  center 
of  the  X. 

4.  View  of  brain  from  above  (letters  as  before). 

5.  Suboesophageal  ganglion  from  above :  ^  c,  commissure  to  the  succeeding  tho- 

radc  ganglion  ;  other  letters  as  before. 
Fig.  3  is  enlarged  eight  times;  all  the  rest  twenty-five  times. 
NoTZ. — The  figures  on  this  plate  were  drawn  from  original  dissections  by  Hr. 
Edward  Burgess. 
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PLATE    X. 

r 

Fig.  1. — ^Frontal  section  16,  tlxroogh  the  jEront  of  the  bram  of  adult  Caloptenu^  BpreUs; 

X  ^  inch  objectiye,  A.  eye-piece. 
FiO.  8. — Section  17,  showing  the  central  body  {omtr,  h.)  and  mnshroom  body,  optio 

and  antennal  lobes,  and  commissoral  lobes;  X  i  A. 
Fio.  3. — ^Enlarged  view  of  the  trabecola  and  its  nerves,  of  the  musliToom  body,  its 

calicos  and  stalk,  and  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves;  for  lettering  see 

schedule.  X  i  A.,  225  diameters. 
FiO.  4. — Section  16,  passing  through  the  back  of  the  central  body,  showing  the  doable 

nature  of  the  stalk  of  the  mushroom  body,  and  passing  throngh  the  back 

of  the  commissural  lobes  and  behind  the  trabecula  and  the  base  of  the 

stalk ;  X  i  A.    Are  oc.  n.  f  the  origins  of  the  oceUar  nervesT 
Fzck  5. — Yertical  (longitudinal)  section  through  one  of  the  hemispheres,  showing  the 

origin  of  the  commissural  and  antennal  nerves  and  the  optic  lobe. 
Fio.  6. — ^Longitudinal  section  through  the  brain  and  suboesophageal  ganglion  (X  ^ 

diameters),  showing  the  two  portions  of  the  calyx,  the  antennal  lobe,  and 

in  the  subcssophageal  ganglion  the  three  lobes  giving  off  respectively  the 

mandibular,  maxillary,  and  labial  nerves. 
Fio.  7. — ^Longitudinal  section  through  the  optic  ganglion  and  the  eye;  x  50  diameters. 
Fig.  8. — ^Longitudinal  section  through  the  brain,  showing  the  calyz^  antennal  lobes, 

and  commissural  lobes ;  X  50  diameters. 
Fig.  8  a. — ^Enlarged  view  of  Fig.  8  (x  i  B.),  showing  the  relations  in  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  calyx  to  the  stalk,  although  the  direct  connection  of  the 
stalk  with  the  calyx  is  not  seen  in  this  section. 
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PLATE    XL 

FlO.  1. — Section  19  (  X  i  A.),  passiDg  throngli  the  back  of  the  brain,  showing  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  oalices  and  antennal  lobes  and  o&sophagoal  commissural 
nerves  and  optio  nerve,    tr.,  small  trache». 

FiO.  2. — Section  20,  passing  through  the  back  of  the  brain,  showing  the  relation  of 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  optic  ganglion  and  eye ;  the  cornea,  cones,  rods,  and 
retina  of  the  eye  are  shown;  X  i  A.  sup.  n.,  superior,  m.  n.,  median,  and 
inf.  n.,  inferior  commissural  nerves  connecting  the  hemispheres. 

FiO.  3. — ^Enlarged  view  of  upper  part  of  the  stalk  and  calyx,  and  the  ganglion  cells 
surrounding  and  filling  the  latter ;  X  225  diameters.  3  a,  &,  c,  d,  different 
ganglion  cells  seen  from  different  directions,  3  o  showing  the  large  nucleus 
filled  with  coarse  granules,  but  showing  no  nucleolus ;  one,  however,  is  seen 
in  Fig.  3  b,  ncL ;  X  725  diameters. 

Fzo.  4. — ^Longitudinal  section  of  the  brain  and  suboesophageal  ganglion,  magnified 
50  diameters,  showing  the  relations  between  the  two,  and  of  the  origin  of 
the  oesophageal  commissure  from  the  upper  side  of  each  ganglion,  u  e., 
from  the  back  of  the  brain  and  the  upper  side  of  the  suboesophageal  gan- 
glion. 

FlO.  5. — ^Enlarged  view  (  X  i  B)  of  the  subcBsophageal  ganglion  of  Fig.  6,  PI.  X,  show- 
ing the  origin  of  the  commissure  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  and  on  the 
under  side  the  three  lobes  (mandibular,  maxillary,  and  labial),  whence  the 
nerves  are  sent  to  the  month-appcDdagofi.  mand,  Z.,*  mandibular  lobe; 
max,  Z.,  maxillary,  and  max.  I'.,  2d  maxillary  or  labial  lobe;  oom.,  commis- 
sure to  suboBSophageal  ganglion. 
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PLATE   XII. 

Fig.  1.  Section  No.  7  of  brain  of  embryo  C  spretus,  earliest  stage  observed,  passing 
through  the  upper  and  lower  cerebral  (embryonic)  lobes  (up.  Lf  law,  I). 
(Do  the  upper  cerebral  lobes  become  the  calices  and  the  lower  cerebral  lobes 
ultimately  become  the  trabeculief)  (See  fig.  8,  laic.  /.).  op.  I.,  optic  lobe; 
ant.  L,  ant«nnal  lobe ;  eye,  outline  of  the  eyes ;  X  i,  ToUes's  objective,  A  eye- 
piece. 

Fig.  la.  Portion  of  the  left  upper  cerebral  lobe  of  fig.  1,  magnified  400  diameten. 
showing  the  gradual  passage  of  the  cortical  ganglion  cells  into  the  central 
granular  nervous  substance,  the  granules  ((^ran.)  extending  and  filling  up 
the  spaces  between  the  nucleated  ganglion  cells  {gang,  c);  it  will  be  noticed- 
that  there  are  at  this  time  no  nervous  fibers. 

Fig.  2.  Section  No.  5  of  head  of  a  more  advanced  embryo,  just  ready  to  hatch,  the 
section  not  including  any  part  of  the  brain,  the  cells  represented  being  con- 
nective-tissue cells  enveloping  the  brain.  The  portions  left  blank  in  fig^. 
1,  7,  and  9  are  in  the  actual  sections  filled  with  similar  connective-tissoo 
(mesodermic)  ceUs. 

Fig.  3.  Section  Ko.  6  of  the  same  embryo,  passing  through  the  optic  and  antennal 
lobes. 

Fig.  4.  Section  No.  7  of  the  same,  passing  through  the  "upper  cerebral  lobes"  or 
calices  of  the  future  mushroom  body  {cer,  /.),  and  also  through  the  optic  and 
antennal  lobes. 

Fig.  5.  Section  No.  6,  passing  through  the  brain  (next  behind  No.  7). 

Fig.  6.  Section  No.  9,  passing  Ihrough  what  is  probably  (?)  the  mushroom  body 
marked  as  the  cerebral  lobe  (oer.  {.). 

Fig.  7.  Section  No.  10.    The  parts  not  well  defined. 

Fig.  8.  Section  No.  11,  through  the  brain  of  the  same  embryo  as  figs.  2-7,  and  passing 
through  the  upper  and  lower  cerebral  lobes,  and  the  central  body  (cent  6.),  at 
this  point  clearly  indicated.  Probably  the  **  lower  cerebral  lobes  "  become 
the  trabeculo)  of  the  adult  insect.  The  sections  do  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine with  exactitude  the  history  of  the  embryonic  upper  and  lower  cerebral 
lobes.  (For  enlarged  views  of  the  upper  and  lower  cerebral  lobes  and  the 
central  body  see  Plate  xiii,  fig.  4) ;  int  indicates  the  integument  of  the  head. 

Fig.  9.  Section  No.  12  of  the  same  embryo :  tip.  Z.,  upper,  low,  ?.,  lower,  cerebral  lobes: 
<B8.,  oesophagus  (compare  also  figs.  G  and  7  of  Plate  xiii,  representing  sec- 
tions behind  the  head  of  the  same  embryo). 

Fig.  10.  Section  No.  6  of  the  j-ounger  embryo,  passing  in  front  of  No.  7,  fig.  1,  of  this 

plate,  and  representing  the  suboesophageal  ganglion,  showing  the  form  of 

the  ganglion  and  the  relation  of  the  central  granular  nervous  matter  (^toh.) 

to  the  envelope  of  cortical  cells  (gang.  c. ) ;  X  i,  ToUes's  objective,  B  eye-piece. 

Figs.  2-9  were  drawn  with  the  same  objective,  A  eye-piece. 
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PLATE  XIII. 

• 

Fig.  1.  Section  throiigh  the  brain  of  Caloptemu  hivittatus  in  the  third  larval  stage, 
showing  the  two  hemispheres  or  sides  of  the  brain  and  the  ocelli  and  ocellar 
nerves,  which  are  seen  to  arise  from  the  top  of  the  hemispheres  directly  over 
the  calicos  (compare  Plate  iz,  fig.  — ) ;  o,  caL,  outer  calyx  of  left  mushroom 
body.  The  lighter  portions  represent  the  granulo-fibrous  central  part  of  the 
brain,  and  the  dark  the  cortical  ganglionic  cells ;  X  i  A. 

Fig.  2.  The  right  hemisphere  of  lig.  1  magnified  225  diameters,  showing  the  mush- 
room body,  its  peduncle  (p.),  cauliculus  (cau.)f  and  outer  (o.  caL)  and  inner 
(t.  cal,)  calices,  and  the  bundles  of  fibers  vaiiously  distributed  to  the  optic 
and  commissural  Lobes. 

Fig.  3.  Section  passing  immediately  in  ^nt  of  that  represented  in  fig.  1,  and  show- 
ing  the  calices  without  the  stalk,  and  the  oesophageal  commissural  lobe  and 
its  commissure  {cam,);  the  two  hemispheres  are  united  below;  separate  in 

fig.l. 

Fig.  4.  Enlarged  view  ( X  400  diameters)  of  the  central  body  and  contiguous  parts 
firom  section  11  of  the  older  embryo  of  C,  epretuSj  represented  in  Plate  xii, 
fig.  8,  cent,  h,  and  law.  I,  The  central  body  is  seen  to  be  separated  from 
the  other  parts  by  a  partition  of  ganglion  cells.  Are  the  four  gangAon  cells 
in  the  upper  part  the  rudimentary  cellular  bodies  f  Only  the  right  half  of 
the  central  body  is  drawn.  The  right  half  of  the  upper  cerebral  lobe  is  rep- 
resented (up,  l,)f  and  below  the  entire  trabecula,  as  it  appears  to  be. 

Fig.  5.  Section  No.  8  of  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  of  the  youngest  embryo  (see,  also, 
Plate  xii,  figs.  1,  la,  and  fig.  10).  The  hour-glass-shaped  ganglion  consists  of 
inner  granular  nervous  matter  (gran,),  with  no  fibers  present,  and  of  a  layer 
of  cortical  ganglionic  cells  (gang,  o.),  the  layer  being  thickest  on  the  under 
side  of  the  gauglion  and  wanting  at  and  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  side. 
Magnified  225  diameters. 

Fig.  6.  Section  No.  15  of  older  embryo,  represented  also  by  figs.  2-9  of  Plate  xii,  show- 
ing the  nervous  cord  (n.  o.),  surrounded  by  connective- tissue  cells;  X  i  A. 

Fig.  7.  Section  No.  16  through  the  same  embryo,  x>osterior  to  section  15,  the  cord 
being  smaller  than  in  section  15.  These  sections  were  out  just  in  f^nt  of 
the  stomach  and  ocDca. 
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PLATE    XIV. 

Pio.  1. — ^Enlarged  view  of  brain  and  eye  of  C.  sprehuin  the  second  pnpal  stage ;  X  i  A. 
This  view  of  the  brain  is  taken  from  the  same  preparation  (No.  10)  as  Fig. 
ly  Plate  XV.  Centr,  &.,  the  central  body,  showing  the  two  series  of  cells  in 
the  lower  division  and  the  two  rows  of  unicellular  bodies  in  the  superior 
division;  ce  com,  L,  oesophageal  commissural  lobes,  with  the  ball-like  masses 
distinctly  seen,  though  this  preparation  was  stained  only  with  picrocar- 
mine,  as.  ooiii.,  oesophageal  commissure;  opt.  nvLy  optic  nervnles;  retinay 
retina  with  rods  and  cones  beyond,  the  cornea  not  shown. 

Fio.  2. — ^The  central  body  of  adult  C.  spretuSf  from  section  17,  showing  the  inferior  and 
superior  divisions,  the  cells  in  inferior  division  (inf.)  and  the  two  rows  of 
unicellular  bodies  (00.  cell,  (.)  in  the  superior  division  {sup).  Magnified  225 
diameters. 

Fio.  3. — ^The  central  body  of  the  second  or  last  pupal  state,  from  section  Ko.  10;  c,  cells 
in  the  fibrous  septum  between  the  lower  and  upper  divisions  of  the  central 
body,  from  section  No.  11.     x  225  diameters. 

Fig.  4. — ^Vertical  section  of  the  suboesophageal  ganglion  of  the  cockroach  (BJaiia 
orientdlw)f  showing  the  commissure  on  the  left  side. 

Fig.  5. — Jl  section  farther  behind,  showing  the  back  of  the  ganglion  (gang,)^  seen 
separate  from  the  commissure  (com). 

Fig.  6. — ^A  section  through  the  commissure  just  behind  the  ganglion. 
All  the  sections  represented  on  this  plate  wore  stained  with  picrocarmine. 
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PLATE    XV. 

Fia.  1. — Frontal  Bection  No.  10,  through  the  head  of  second  or  last  pupal  stage  of  C,  «pre- 
tu8,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  brain,  the  optic  ganglion,  and  eyes,  and 
cutting  across  the  cesophagus.  Drawn  in  order  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
brain  to  the  eyes  and  the  exterior  of  the  head ;  magnified  30  diameters.  In 
the  brain  the  right  mushroom  body  is  seen,  while  the  optic  and  antennal 
lobes  are  not  so  well  marked.  The  central  body  (ceitfr.  5.)  is  cut  through 
near  the  middle;  below  are  thetrabecalffi  (trah,),  next  to  the  commissaral 
lobes,  two  trachesB  (tr. )  or  air-tubes  passing  near  the  brain.  The  commissure 
to  the  sulxBsophageal  ganglion  is  drawn  on  the  right  side,  passing  down 
the  o&sophagus.  In  the  eye  the  cornea,  the  respective  portions  composed 
of  rods  and  cones,  the  black  retina,  the  stratum  of  optic  nervules,  and  the 
optic  ganglion  and  optic  nerve  passing  off  from  the  optic  lobe  are  all  well 
marked. 

FiQ.  2. — Section  through  the  brain  and  eyes  of  the  same  second  pupa  of  C.  9pretus^ 
passing  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  calices,  but  not  through  the  cen- 
tral body.  The  section  is  oblique  and  does  not  well  represent  the  right 
side. 

Fig.  3. — Calyx  of  the  section  represented  by  Fig.  2 ;  magnified  225  diameters.  It  is 
composed  of  granulated  nerve  substance  with  a  few  fibers,  the  continua- 
tion of  those  of  the  stalk,  and  with  a  few  ganglion  cells. 

Fio.  4. — Section  through  the  back  of  brain  of  the  adult  Locuata  Carolina^  passing  be- 
hind the  mushroom  body,  showing  the  cosophageal  commissures,  the  anten- 
nal lobes,  and  the  bundle  of  nerve-fibers  crossing  to  the  right  hemisphere. 
The  left  calyx  is  cut  through,  the  microtome-razor  passing  behind  and  not 
grazing  the  right  mushroom  body.  The  distribution  of  the  large  (I.  g.  c) 
and  small  ganglion  cells  («?k  g,  c.)  is  well  seen  in  this  section.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  brain  of  Loauia  Carolina  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  £rom 
that  of  Cdloptmus  Bpretua,  so  far  as  the  sections  show. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  BRADT  OF  THE  LOCUST. 

La  order  to  appreciate  the  habits,  migratory,  reproductive,  &c.,  of  the 
locast,  and  to  learn  something  of  its  general 
intelligence  as  an  insect  and  as  compared 
with  other  insects,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
study  with  a  good  deal  of  care  the  organ  of 
the  locust^s  mind,  i.  e.,  its  nervous  system, 
comprisingitsnervous  centers  aud  the  nerves  v- 
arising  from  them.  The  present  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  brain. 

The  nervous  system- in  general. — ^The  ner- 
vous system  of  the  locust  has  been  described 
in  a  general  way  in  the  First  Annual  Eeport 
of  the  Commission  (p.  264,  Figs.  14, 15).  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  nerve  centers  or  ganglia, 
connected  by  nervous  cords  called  commis- 
sures. There  are  ten  of  these  ganglia  in  the 
locust,  i.  e.,  two  in  the  head,  the  first  and 
largest  of  which  is  called  the  ''^brain^',  there 
are  three  ganglia  in  the  thorax,  and  five  in 
the  hind-body  or  abdomen.  The  brain  is 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  rest-  i. 
ing  upon  the  gullet  or  oBSophagus,  whence  its 
true  name  supracesophageal  ganglion.  (Plate 
IX,  Fig.  1.)  The  succeeding  nerve-center  is 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  mouth  and  under  the  oBsophagus, 
heuce  it  is  called  the  suhossophageal  ganglion. 
(Plate  IX,  Fig.  5.)  The  supraoBsophageal 
ganglion  is  larger  than  the  succeeding  ones, 

and  is  compressed  from  before  and  behind,  ^ I — 

its  height  being  much  greater  than  its 
length,  while  the  other  ganglia  are  more  or 
less  lens-shaped  and  flattened  vertically,  be- 
ing broader  than  thick.  The  brain  really  is  ^, 
a  double  ganglion,  being  composed  of  two 
hemispheres,  each  hemisphere  being  a  single 
ganglion  or  nerve-center;  all  the  succeeding 
ganglia  are  also  double  ganglia ;  but  for  con- 
venience we  will  call  the  "  brain  ^'  and  each 
of  the  succeediug  nerve-centers  a  ganglion. 
Each  side  of  the  brain  contracts,  and  then 
swells  out  into  a  rounded  portion  next  to  ^®-  •• 

the  eye,  called  the  optic  ganglion.    From  this  optic  ganglion  the  optio 
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fibers  proceed  to  the  faucets  of  the  eye.  The  optic  ganglion  connects 
with  the  brain  by  the  large  optic  nerve.  There  are,  then,  two  aptto 
nerveSj  besides  three  slender  nerves  {oeellar  nerves)  sent  to  each  of  the 
three  ocelli  or  simple  eyes ;  moreover,  a  nerve  is  sent  to  each  of  the  an- 
tennae and  are  hence  called  the  antennal  nerves.  The  relations  of  the 
brain  to  the  head,  and  to  the  succeeding  ganglion,  and  the  origins  of 
the  nerves  distribnted  to  the  eyes,  antennae  and  ocelli,  as  well  as  of  the 
nerves  sent  to  the  jaws,  etc.,  are  clearly  seen  in  the  figures  on  Plate 
IX. 

On  the  other  hand  the  month  parts,  t.  e.,  the  jaws  {mandibles)  and  ac- 
cessory jaws  (first  and  second  maxillce,  the  latter  called  the  laMum  or 
under  lip)  are  each  supplied  by  a  pair  of  nerves,  called,  respectively,  the 
nuMdibularj  maaiUaryj  and  labial  nerves.  These  three  pairs  of  nerves 
arise  from  the  subcBSophageal  ganglion.    (See  Pli  IX,  Fig.  2.) 

The  brain  of  insects  as  distinguished  from  the  brain  of  vertebrates. — ^The 
^< brain"  or  supracBsophageal  ganglion  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  much  more 
complicated  organ  than  any  of  the  succeeding  ganglia,  having  impor- 
tant parts  which  are  wanting  in  all  the  others,  hence  it  is  par  excellence 
nearer  to  our  idea  of  a  brain  than  any  of  the  other  nervous  centers.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  word  ^' brain"  is  applied  to- 
this  compound  ganglion  simply  by  courtesy  and  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience, as  it  does  not  correspond  1x)  the  brain  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  the 
brain  of  the  horse  or  man  being  composed  of  several  distinct  pairs  of 
ganglia.  Mol:eover,  the  brain  and  nervous  cord  of  the  fish  or  man  is 
fundamentally  different,  or  not  homologous  with  that  of  the  lower  or 
invertebrate  animals,  tiiough  the  nervous  system  of  the  insects  and 
Crustacea  present  greater  analogies  to  that  of  the  vertebrates  than  any 
other  of  the  lower  animals,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  cuttle- 
fish. The  nervous  cord  of  the  insect  consists  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  con- 
nected by  nerves  or  commissures,  while  the  spinal  cord  of  the  fish  or 
man  is  essentially  ^^a  double  and  fused  series  of  nerve-centers."  More- 
over, if  this  cord  is  cut  through,  a  section  shows  that  it  consists  of  two* 
kinds  of  substances  or  tissues,  called  the  ^'  gray"  and  ^^  white"  substance. 
The  gray  matter  is  situated  in  the  center,  and  consists  largely  of  nerve 
or  so-called  ^*  ganglion  cells,"  while  the  external  white  matter  of  the 
brain  or  cord  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  nerve  fibers.  Ko  w,  in  the  nervous 
system  of  insects  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  these  substances,  but 
the  ganglia,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  consist  primarily 
of  an  external  layer  of  ganglion  cells,  whose  fibers  pass  in  to  form  a 
central  fibrous  mass  or  net-work,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  a 
fine  granulated  nerve  substance,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clearly 
understood.  Moreover,  the  entire  brain  of  an  insect  is  white,  as  are  all 
the  ganglia. 

A  ganglion  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  little  rounded  mass,  or  nodule,  of 
ganglion  cells,  with  fibers  leading  firom  them ;  such  cells  are  represented 
by  Fig.  3  a,  on  Plate  XI.    Kow  when  the  fibers  lead  in  from  the  sensitive 
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hairs  on  the  crust  of  the  insect,  or  from  the  antenuse,  or  the  eyes  or  ears, 
and  end  in  separate  masses  or  lobes,  which  are  modified  ganglia,  such 
ganglia  are  regarded  as  '^  sensory  ganglia,"  and  the  nerves  leading  in 
firom  them  are  ealled  ingoing  or  <<  afferent  nerves,"  while  the  ganglia 
which  give  rise  to  the  outgoing  or  '^  efferent"  nerves,  t.  ^.,  those  going  to 
the  muscles  of  the  wings,  legs,  &c.,  are  called  ^^  motor  ganglia,"  as 
stated  by  Bastian,  in  his  popular  and  excellent  work  <^  The  Brain  as  an 
Organ  of  Mind."  As  to  the  term  ganglion  we  quote  as  follows  from 
Bastian: 

Two  or  more  sensory  gauglia,  or  two  or  more  motor  ganglia,  may  grow  together  into 
a  single  ma« ;  or,  what  is  equally  common,  a  sensory  and  its  corresponding  motor 
ganglion,  or  two  or  more  pairs  of  these,  may  fuse  into  a  single  larger  nodule,  which 
may  be  called  a  **  nerve-center.''  The  term  ganglia  is,  however,  commonly  applied 
to  any  round,  ovoid  nodule  containing  nerve-oellsfwhatever  its  size  or  degree  of  in- 
ternal complexity.  Many  ganglia  in  the  lower  animals,  which  are  typicaUy  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  as  regards  mere  form  and  separateness,  are  also,  by  reason  of  their 
compound  nature,  true  nerve-centers.  The  two  terms  are,'  therefore,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  interchangeable 

Befemng  the  reader  to  Bastian's  book,  or  to  the  text-books  on  physi- 
ology by  Huxley,  Foster,  or  Dalton,  tbr  information  regarding  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  that  of  the  locust.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  subcBSophageal  ganglion,  or  '^  brain,"  of  the  insect  is  much 
more  complex  than  any  other  ganglion,  consisting  more  exclusively  both 
of  sensory  as  well  as  motor  ganglia  and  their  nerves.  But  it  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  subcbsophageal  ganglion  also  receives 
nerves  of  special  sense,  situated  possibly  on  the  palpi  and  possibly  on  the 
tongue,  at  least  the  latter  is  the  case  with  the  bee ;  hence,  this  ganglion  is 
probably  complex,  consisting  of  sensory  and  motor  ganglia.  The  third 
thoracic  ganglion  is  also,  without  doubt,  a  complex  one,  as  in  the  locusts 
the  auditory  nerves  pass  into  it  from  the  ears,  which  are  situated  at  tho 
base  of  the  abdomen.  But  in  the  green  grasshoppers,  such  as  the  katy- 
dids and  their  allies,  whose  ears  are  situated  in  their  fore-legs,  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion  is  a  complex  one.  In  the  cockroach  and  in  the  Leptis 
(Ohrysopila),  a  common  fly,  the  caudal  appendages  bear  what  are  prob- 
ably olfactory  organs,  and  as  these  parts  are  undoubtedly  supplied  fix)m 
the  last  abdominal  ganglion,  this  is  probably  composed  of  sensory  and 
motor  ganglia^  so  that  we  have  in  the  ganglionated  cord  of  insects  a 
series  of  brains,  as  it  were,  running  from  head  to  tail,  and  thus  in  a  still 
stronger  sense  than  in  vertebrates  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  not 
the  brain  alone,  is  the  organ  of  the  mind^  or  psychological  endowment, 
of  the  insect. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  brain  of  the  adult  Caloptenus 
spretus^  and  compare  it  with  that  of  other  insects;  then  study  its  devel- 
opment in  the  embryo,  and  finally  examine  the  changes  it  undergoes  in 
15  L 
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the  larva  and  papal  stages  before  attaining  the  ftilly  developed  stractnre 
of  the  adult  locust. 

THE  BBAIN  OF  THE  ADULT  LOCUST. 

The  method  of  examination  employed  by  us  has  been  to  cut  the  brain 
into  a  number  of  thin  sections  by  means  of  the  microtome,  previously 
hardening  the  tissues  in  alcohol.  The  labor  of  cutting  these  sections 
has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Norman  N.  Mason,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  who 
has  brought  to  his  work  an  unusual  degree  of  skill  and  care  in  prepar* 
ing  such  delicat'C  sections.  In  all  these  sections  the  brain  was  not  pre- 
viously removed  from  the  head,  but  the  entire  head  was  cut  through, 
having  previously  been  hardened  in  absolute  alcohol  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more,  and  then  soaked  in  gum  arable  for  one  or  two  or  more 
days.  The  objects  were  then  embedded  in  a  preparation  of  paraffine  and 
sweet-oil  and  wax,  or,  in  some  cases,  in  soap  and  oil.  After  the  sections 
were  cut  they  were  stained  with  picrocarmine,  or  partially  stained  with 
osmic  acid,  and  then  treated  with  picrocarmine.  Finally  the  slices  were 
mounted  in  glycerine  jelly  for  study  under  the  microscoi>e. 

The  sections  were  in  most  cases /rofitoZ  ones,  namely,  cut  transversely 
from*  the  front  of  the  head  or  brain  backwards,  while  a  few  were  longi- 
tudinal or  vertical  ones,  viz,  cut  parallel  to  the  median  line  of  the  body. 
They  were  either  y^  or  xhs  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  brain  is  divided  by  a  furrow  into  two 
halves  or  hemispheres;  these  are  deepest  above  and  below,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  may  be  called,  respectively,  the  frontal  and 
posterior  furrow. 

.  The  brain  is  mostly  surrounded  by  a  thin  delicate  membrane,  the  neu- 
rilemma, also  called  by  Krieger  the  perineurium;  it  is  formed  of  very 
dense  librous  connective  tissue. 

Histological  elements  of  the  brain. — ^The  brain  is  histologically  or  stmot- 
urally  divided  into  two  kinds  of  tissue  or  cellular  elements. 

I.  An  outer,  slightly  darker,  usually  pale  grayish  white  portion  is 
made  up  of  "  cortical  cells,''  or  "  ganglion  cells."  (PL  XI,  Pig.  3,  a,  6,  c,  d,) 
This  portion  is  stained  red  by  carmine,  the  ganglion  cells  composing  it 
readily  taking  the  stain ;  when  thus  stained  by  carmine,  the  nucleus  of 
the  cells  is  rendered  quite  distinct,  but  the  cell  wall  is  also  distinct ; 
when  stained  by  h»matoxylin  the  large  nuclei  are  remarkably  distinct-, 
but  the  cell  walls  are  not  well  brought  out ;  when  stained  by  osmlcacid 
these  cells  are  not  so  clearly  shown  as  by  a  picrocarmine  or  carmine 
stain,  and  the  nucleus  is  less  distinct  than  when  treated  by  the  two  other 
stains  mentioned. 

This  outer  loose  cellular  envelope  of  the  brain  consists  of  large  and 
small  ganglion  cells.  Where  the  tissue  consists  of  small  ganglion  cells, 
it  is  naturally  from  the  denser  arrangement  of  the  smaller  cells,  which 
are  packed  closer  together,  rather  darker  than  in  those  regions  where  the 
tissue  consists  of  the  more  loosely  disposed,  large  ganglion  cells. 
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A.  The  large  ganglion  cells  (PL  XI,  Figs.  3,  3  a,  3  6,  3  e,  3  (2,  3  «)  are 
oval,  and  send  off  nsaally  a  single  nerve  fiber ;  they  have  a  thin  flbrons 
cell  wall,  and  the  contents  are  finely  granular.  The  nucleus  is  very  large, 
often  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  entire  cell,  and  is  composed  of  large 
round  refractive  granules,  usually  concealing  the  nucleolus  (the  granules 
are  much  larger  and  fewer  in  number  and  the  nucleolus  is  less  distinct 
than  in  the  brain  of  Limulus,  the  king  crab).  These  large  ganglion  cells 
are  most  abundant  and  largest  on  each  side  of  the  upper  ftirrow,  and  in 
front  of  the  '' central  body,"  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  furrow, 
and  along  the  exterior  of  the  optic  and  antennal  lobes,  and  along  the 
commissural  lobes. 

B.  Tlie  small  ganglion  cells  apparently  differ  chiefly  in  size  from  the 
large  ones,*  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  front  swelling  of  each  hemi- 
sphere }  they  surround  and  fill  the  calices  of  the  mushroom  bodies,  and 
they  extend  along  each  optic  nerve  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  each 
optic  ganglion,  especially  the  layer  next  to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  though 
they  are  replaced  by  large  ganglion  cells  at  the  junction  of  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  dilated  granular  portion.  The  brain 
is  surrounded  more  or  less  completely  by  the  connective  tissue  cells 
belonging  to  the  mesoderm  or  middle  germ  layer,  and  which  are  some- 
times liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  ganglion  cells,  as  they  stain  the 
same  tint  with  carmine.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nervous 
system,  ganglia  and  nerves,  originate  from  the  tegumental  or  exodermal 
layer. 

II.  The  medullary  or  inner  part  of  the  brain  consists  of  matter  which 
remains  white  or  unstained  after  the  preparation  has  remained  thor- 
oughly exposed  to  the  action  of  the  carmine.  It  consists  of  minute 
granules  and  interlacing  fibers.  The  latter  often  forms  a  fine  irregular 
net- work  inclosing  masses  of  finely  granulated  nerve  matter. 

In  the  antennal  and  commissural  lobes  is  a  third  kind  of  matter,  in 
addition  to  the  granular  and  fibrous  substances,  which  forms  irregularly 
rounded  masses,  cream-colored  in  picro-carmine  preparations,  and  which 
stain  dark  with  osmic  acid.  This  is  called  by  Dietl  ^^marJcsubstanZj^ 
and  is  described  by  Newton  as  '^  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  nervous  mat- 
ter, which  appears  sometimes  as  fine  fibrillae,  with  an  axial  arrangement, 
sometimes  as  a  very  fine  net-work  of  different  thicknesses,  and  some- 
times as  thin  lamella),  or  altogether  homogeneous.  Under  all  these 
forms  this  third  group  of  textures  is  characterized  by  turning,  very  dark 
under  the  influence  of  osmic  acid,  whilst  the  other  elements  are  only 
turned  brown." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  central  unstained  portion  contains  few,  if 
any,  ganglion  cells,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  flbers  of  which  it  is 
composed  originate  from  the  cortical  ganglion  cells.  At  one  or  two 
points  at  Fig.  3,  PI.  XI,  I  have  seen  the  fibers  passing  in  from  ganglion 
cells  towards  the  middle  of  the  brain.  In  the  horseshoe  crab  (Limulus), 
owinsr  to  the  simple  structure  of  the  brain,  it  is  evident  that  the  optic 
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and  ocellar  nerves  and  posterior  commissures  originate  from  the  large 
ganglion  cells  which  in  tliis  animal  are  sitoated  in  or  near  the  center  of 
the  brain.  In  the  last  abdominal  ganglion  also  the  fibers  arising  from 
the  peripheral  ganglion  cells  can  very  plainly  be  seen  passing  in  towards 
the  center  of  the  gangUon  and  mingUng  with  the  fibers  forming  it.  Hence 
in  all  probability  the  fibrous  mass  of  the  central  part  of  the  brain  mostly 
originates  from  the  peripheral  or  cortical  ganglion  cells. 

To  briefly  describe  the  brain  of  the  locust,  it  is  a  modified  ganglion^ 
but  structurally  entirely  different  from  and  far  more  complicated  than 
the  other  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system.  It  {possesses  a  ^^central  body,'^ 
and  in  each  hemisphere  a  ^'  mushroom  body,"  optic  lobe,  and  optic  gan- 
glion, and  olfEiiCtory  lobe,  with  their  connecting  and  commissural  nerve 
fibers,  not  found  in  the  other  ganglia.  In  the  succeeding  ganglia  the 
lobes  are  in  general  motor  ^  the  fibers  composing  the  oesophageal  commis- 
sures, and  which  arise  from  the  oesophageal  commissural  lobes,  extend 
not  only  to  the  suboesophageal  ganglion,  but  pass  along  through  the  suc- 
ceeding ganglia  to  the  last  pair  of  abdominal  nerve  centers.^  Since^ 
then,  there  is  a  direct  continuity  in  the  fibers  forming  the  two  main  lon- 
gitudihal  commissures  of  the  nervous  cord,  and  which  originate  in  the 
brain,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  movements  of  the  body  are  in  large 
part  directed  or  co-ordinated  by  the  brain.*^  Still,  however,  a  second 
brain,  so  to  speak,  is  found  in  the  third  thoracic  ganglion  of  the  locust, 
which  receives  the  auditory  nerves  from  the  ears  situated  in  the  base  of 
the  abdomen ;  or  in  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  of  the  green  grasshoppers 
(katydids,  &c.),  whose  ears  are  in  their  fore  legs ;  while  even  the  last  ab- 
dominal ganglion  in  the  cockroach  and  mole  cricket  is,  so  to  speak,  a  sec- 
ondary brain,  since  it  receives  sensory  nerves  from  the  caudal  stylets 
which  are  provided  with  sense  organs. 

Description  of  the  sections  of  the  brain, — We  will  now  describe  the  sec- 
tions upon  which  the  subsequent  account  of  the  brain  is  founded.  The 
sections,  unless  otherwise  stated,  Bxe  frontal,  i,  6.,  cut  transversely  across 

s*  We  have  seen  that  the  two  great  longitndinal  commissnres  pass  directly  from  the  brain  into  and  then 
pass  backward  firom  the  sabceaophageal  ganglion,  Imt  beyond  that  point  have  not  traced  their  coone, 
as  it  is  generally  snpposed  that  they  extend  nnintermptedly  to  the  last  abdominal  ganglia.  This  has 
indeed  been  shown  to  be  the  case  by  Michels  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  nervons  system  of  a  beetle 
(Oryctes)  in  Siobold  ond  KoUiker's  Zeitschrift  far  wissen.  Zoologie,  Band  84,  Heft  4, 1880.  Hiohels 
states  that  each  commissure  is  formed  of  three 'parallel  bnndles  of  elementary  nenre  fibers,  which  pass 
continuously  from  one  end  of  the  ventral  or  nervous  cord  to  the  other.  "The  commissures  take  their 
origin  neither  out  of  a  central ' '  punct  substanx  (or  marksubstanz),  nor  from  the  peripheral  ganglion  cells 
of  the  several  ganglia,  but  are  mere  continuations  of  the  longitudinal  fibers  which  decrease  postetioiily 
in  thickness,  and  extend  anteriorly  throuch  the  commissures  forming  the  oesophageal  ring  to  tbo 
brain." 

**'  The  following  extract  ftom  Newton's  paper  shows,  however,  that  the  infra  or  anboBSophageal  gsn* 
glion,  according  to  Faivre,  has  the  power  of  co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  body ;  still  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  brain  may  be  primarily  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as  the  nerves  from  the 
suboBsophageal  ganglion  supply  only  the  mouth  parts.  "The  physiological  experiments  of  fUvre  in  1867 
(Ann.  J.  6ci.  Kat.,  tom.  viii,  p.  245),  upon  the  brain  of  Dytiscus  in  relation  to  locomotion,  are  of  very 
considerable  interest^  showing,  as  they  appear  to  do,  that  the  power  of  co-ordinating  the  movements  of 
the  body  is  lodged  in  the  in&U'ODsophageal  gangUon.  And  such  being  the  case,  both  the  wppw  and 
lower  pairs  of  ganglia  ought  to  be  regarded  as  forming  parts  of  the  insect's  brain."  Quart.  Jonr.  Hiet. 
So.,  1879,  p.  342. 
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the  face  from  before  backwards ;  in  catting  thas  through  the  head,  twelve 
•sections  were  made  before  the  front  part  of  the  brain  was  tonched,  the 
thirteenth  grazing  the  front  of  the  brain.  Section  14  passed  through  the 
anterior  part  of  both  calices^  but  did  not  touch  the  stalk  of  the  mush- 
roam  body  (these  terms  will  be  explained  farther  on).  It  passed  through 
the  central  region  of  each  hemisphere,  including  the  front  part  of  the 
trabecuUe  or  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  mushroom  body.  The  section  passed 
through  the  commissural  lobes,  the  lower  third  being  composed  of  ganglion 
•cells,  but  the  substance  of  the  commissure  itself  is  filled  with  the  ball- 
like masses  of ''  marksubstanz."  The  commissures  to  the  subcesophageal 
.ganglion  were  not  touched,  and  do  not  apx)ear  in  the  section,  since  they 
arise  from  the  back  of  the  brain. 

In  section  15  no  additional  organs  are  exposed.  In  section  16  (PL 
X,  Fig.  1)  the  trabecule  are  seen,  when  magnified  225  diameters,  to 
be  composed  of  ascending  fibers,  which  form  the  base  or  origin  of  the 
double  stalk  of  the  mushroom  body. 

Section  17  (PL  X,  Fig.  2)  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  sections,  as 
the  entire  mushroom  body  and  the  central  body  are  cut  through,  together 
with  the  antennal  lobes,  and  the  commissural  lobes,  and  also  the  origin 
-of  the  optic  nerves. 

In  section  18  (PL  X,  Fig.  4)  the  double  nature  of  the  stalk  of  the 
mushroom  bo<ly  is  seen ;  the  optic  lobes  are  now  well  marked,  and  the 
razor  grazed  the  back  of  the  commissural  lobes,  as  well  as  the  inner 
side  of  the  optic  ganglion.  The  section  passed  behind  the  trabeculsB  and 
the  base  of  the  stalk  and  through  the  back  of  the  central  body.  The 
malices  are  each  seen  to  be  so  furrowed  and  uneven  as  to  appear  in  the 
section  as  two  separate  portions.  Two  important  nerves  (PL  X,  Fig« 
4,  p.  a.  n.)  are  seen  to  arise  from  the  commissural  lobes,  and  to  pass 
upwards,  ending  on  each  side  of  the  upper  furrow,  near  the  origin  of 
what  we  think  are  possibly  the  ocellar  nerves  (o.  c.  nJ), 

Section  19  (PL  XI,  Fig.  1)  passed  through  the  back  of  the  brain  (com- 
pare Fig  4.  of  the  same  plate,  which  represents  a  vertical  or  longitudinal 
section  of  the  brain),  through  the  oesophageal  commissures,  and  the  back 
edge  of  the  calices,  while  the  antennal  lobes  and  a  part  of  the  optic  lobes 
are  well  seen  in  the  section.  A  transverse  commissural  nerve  (t  c  n)  con- 
nects the  two  antennal  lobes,  and  the  commissural  nerves  are  seen  to 
eross  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Section  20  (PL  XI,  Fig.  2),  which  passes  through  the  extreme  back  of 
the  brain,  shows  in  this  plane  four  transverse  bundles  of  nerve  fibers 
connecting  the  two  hemisph^'Tes,  t.  e.,  the  inferior  (inf.  n.),  two  median 
{m.  n.)  and,  a  superior  nerve  {sup.  n.).  In  this  section  the  relations 
of  the  optic  ganglion  and  eye  to  the  brain  are  clearly  seen,  the  optic 
ganglion  being  situated  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  brain.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  two  hemispheres  are  at  this  point  only  connected 
anteriorly. 

In  sections  22,  23,  and  24  the  brain  nearly  disappeared,  and  only  the 
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optic  gaDglia  were  out  tbroiigh  by  the  miorotome,  affordiDg  instrQctiTe 
sections  of  the  three  lenticular  masses  of  white  unstained  granulo-fibrous 
substance  surrounded  by  ganglion  cells. 

INTEENAL  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Disregarding  the  envelope  of  cortical  ganglionic  cells,  though  they  are 
evidently  of  primary  importance  in  the  physiology  of  the  insect's  brain, 
we  will  now  describe  the  internal  topography  of  the  brain.  It  consists 
primarily  of  an  irregular  net- work  of  nerve-fibers,  inclosing  masses  of 
granulated  nerve  matter.  This  mass  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sep- 
arate areas  or  lobes,  of  which  the  *' central  body^  (corpus  centrale  of 
F15gel  and  Newton)  is  single  and  situated  between  or  in  the  median  line 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  There  is  also  a  primitive  superior  and  inferior 
central  region,  better  shown,  however,  in  the  brain  of  the  embryo  and 
larval  locust  than  in  the  adult.  Besides  these  areas  are  the  rounded 
masses  or  ^Uobes,"  t.  e.,  the  optic,  antennal,  or  olfactory  and  commissural 
lobes;  the  optic  nerves  arising  from  the  optic  lobes,  the  antennal  nerves 
fhx)m  the  antennal  lobes,  and  the  commissures  surrounding  the  oesopha- 
gus and  connecting  the  brain  with  the  suboesophageal  ganglion ;  these 
arise  from  the  commissural  lobes.  Finally  a  ^^  mushroom  body"  is 
situated  in  the  upper  and  central  part  of  each  h^emisphere. 

The  central  body. — This  is  the  only  single  or  unpaired  organ  in  the 
brain.  It  is  best  seen  in  section  17  (PI.  X,  Fig.  2),  which  also  passes 
through  the  optic  and  antennal  lobes  and  the  trabecule  and  mushroom 
bodies.  This  singular  organ  is  apparently  present  in  all  winged  insects, 
though  differing  somewhat  iu  structure  in  different  insects.  It  is,  as 
seen  in  PL  X,  Fig.  2,  situated  in  the  same  plane  as  the  peduncle  and 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  center  of  the  entire  mushroom  body,  and  rests 
upon  the  inner  sides  of  the  trabecular.  Section  16  does  not  pass  through 
it,  though  the  next  section,  which  is  ^ Jo  i"^^  thick,  passes  through  its 
middle.  Section  18  (Fig.  4)  passes  through  its  back,  while  the  next  sec- 
tion does  not  include  any  part  of  it ;  hence  its  anteroposterior  diameter 
is  slightly  over  ^^  of  an  inch.  It  is  about  twice  as  broad  as  high,  and 
thus  is  a  small  body,  though  from  the  universality  of  its  occurrence  in 
winged  insects,  it  may  be  one  of  considerable  importance. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  net- work  of  fibers  containing  a  few  small 
ganglionic  cells,  the  fibres  in  front  continuous  with  those  near  the  bottom 
of  the  fi^ontal  median  furrow  and  connecting  the  two  optic  lobes.  Pos- 
teriorly the  fibers  apparently  are  not  continuous  with  those  of  the  trabe- 
cular; hence  the  central  body  appears  to  be  quite  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  brain.  Its  substance,  when  magnified  400  diameters,  appears  to 
be  a  white  granular  matter  like  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  superior  and  inferior,  the  former  part  con- 
stituting the  larger  part  of  the  body.  The  inferior  portion  is  separated 
by  fibers  from  the  superior;  it  contains  numerous  nucleated  spherical 
cells  situated  either  irregularly  or  perhaps  primarily  (see  PL  XIV,  Fig.  3, 
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of  the  pupa),  in  two  rows  when  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  adult.  The 
superior  and  larger  division  of  the  central  body  contains  the  series  of 
what  we  may  call  unicelhdar  bodies^  sixteen  in  a  series.  The  lower  se- 
ries are  spherical  or  slightly  elongated,  and  rest  in  the  fibrous  partition 
or  septum,  forming  the  floor  of  the  superior  division  of  the  central  body. 
The  upper  row  of  bodies  are  cylindrical,  and  about  three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  thick.  They  are  separated  by  thin  fibrous  septa.  PI.  XIY, 
Fig.  2,  represents  the  central  body  enlarged  225  diameters.  When  we 
examine  the  central  body  in  an  earlier  stage,  t.  6.,  the  second  pupal 
(PL  XIV,  Fig.  3),  we  see  that  the  body  is  covered  above  by  a  stratum  of 
nucleated  ganglion  cells  continuous  with  those  next  to  the  bottom  of 
the  upper  furrow  ^  and  that  tho  fibrous  septum  between  the  upper  and 
lower  division  also  contains  small  cells.  These  cells  disappear  in  the 
adult,  and  evidently  give  rise  to  the  fibers  which  take  their  place.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  ^^unicellular  bodies"  are  shorter,  more  ceU- 
like,  than  in  the  adult;  hence  they  seem  to  be  modified  ganglion 
cells,  which  have  at  an  early  date  lodt  their  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  My 
observations  on  the  central  body  of  the  locust  agree  in  the  main  with 
those  of  Newton  (compare  his  Fig.  9).  His  drawings  are  not  especially 
clear  and  definite,  but  the  differences  appear  to  be  unimportant.  There 
are  perhaps  two  (16  instead  of  ^'  12  or  14")  more  cellular  bodies  in  the 
locust  than  in  the  cockroach.  Unfortunately  my  sections  of  the  brain  of 
the  cockroach  do  not  show  the  central  body.  Dietl  states  that  the  central 
body  is  a  '^  median  commissural  system."  This  description  we  would 
accept  in  a  modified  sense.  We  have  shown  that  the  unicellular  bodies 
and  the  cells  beneath  them  were  once  like  the  ganglion  cells,  but  that 
they  have  lost  their  nuclei  and  nucleoli;  hence  the  functions  of  the  cen- 
tral body  must  be  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  commissural  lobe.  Flogel 
states  that  the  number  of  ^<  sections,"  or  what  I  call  unicellular  bodies, 
is  eight ;  we  have  counted  sixteen.  Both  Flogel  and  Newton  appear 
to  regard  these  bodies  as  simply  spaces  or  sections  between  fibrous 
partitions;  but  it  would  appear  that  these  sections  are  really  modified 
cells,  and  that  the  fibrous  septa,  are  possibly  the  cell-walls,  somewhat 
modified. 

The  mtishroom  bodies. — These  curious  organs  have  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  from  writers  on  the  brain  of  insects.  Dujardin,  in  1850, 
first  drew  attention  to  them.  His  memoir  we  have  not  at  hand  to  refer 
to,  but  as  stated  by  Kewton  ^ — 

Bigardin  pointed  oat  that  in  some  insects  there  weie  to  be  seen  npon  the  upper 
part  of  the  hrain  certain  convolated  portions  which  he  compared  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  mammalian  brain,  and,  inasmnch  as  they  seemed  to  be  more  developed  in  those 
insects  which  are  remarkable  for  their  inteUigence,  such  as  ants,  bees,  wasps,  &c.,  he 
seemed  to  think  the  intelligence  of  insects  stood  in  direct  relationship  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  bodies.  The  form  of  these  structures  is  described  by  the  same  Au- 
thor as  being,  when  fully  developed,  as  in  the  bee,  like  a  pair  of  disks  upon  eileh  BidCi 

"■On  the  Bxuin  of  the  Cookroach.  By  E.  T.  Kewton.  Quart.  Joam.  Mteroseop^cal  Soieilte,  July, 
2070,  H,  pp.  341,842. 
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eaoh  disk  being  folded  together  and  bent  downwards  before  and  behind,  its  border 
being  thickened  and  the  inner  portion  radiated.  By  very  careful  dissection  he  found 
these  bodies  to  be  connected  on  each  side  with  a  short  pedicle,  which  bifurcates  below 
to  end  in  two  tubercles.  One  of  these  tubercles  is  directed  towards  the  middle  line, 
and  approaches  but  does  not  touch  the  corresponding  process  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  second  tubercle  is  directed  forwards,  and  is  in  close  relation  to  the  fipont  wall  of 
the  head,  being  only  covered  by  the  pia  mater  [neurilemma].  These  convoluted 
bodies  and  the  stalks  upon  which  they  are  mounted  are  compared  by  Dajardin  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  mushrooms,  and  this  idea  has  been  retained  by  more  recent  writers  on 
the  subject. 

The  form  of  the  mashroom  body  is  much  more  complicated  in  the 
bee  or  ant  than  in  insects  of  other  orders.  In  the  cockroach  and  in  other 
Orthoptera,  notably  the  locust,  the  four  divisions  of  the  calices  are  united 
into  two ;  while  the  structure  of  the  calyx  in  the  cockroach  is  quite 
different  fh>m  that  of  tlie  locust.  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  description,  not- 
withstanding Digardin's  statement,  appears  to  practically  limit  the  term 
"  mushroom  body  ^  to  the  cap  or  calyx  on  the  end  of  the  stalk.  In  the 
following  description  we  apply  the. term  '<  mushroom  body''  to  the  en- 
tire structure,  including  the  base  or  trabecula,  the  double  stalk,  and  the 
cap  or  calyx. 

So  fiu*  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  double  stalk  of  the  mush- 
room body  rests  on  a  rounded  mass  of  granulo-fibrous  nerve  matter;  this 
rounded  mass  or  base  of  the  column  is  called  the  trabecula  (PI.  X,  Fig, 
2,  tra^.).  The  two  trabeculse  (one  in  each  hemisphere)  are  much  more 
widely  separated  (in  my  sections)  than  in  the  cockroach  or  in  those 
insects  studied  by  F15gel;  the  space  between  them  beiug  filled  by  a 
loose  cellular  mass  containing  small  nucleated  cells.  The  thickness  of 
each  trabecula  is  greater  than  that  of  the  double  stalk.  Section  14 
passes  through  the  outer  or  anterior  edge  of  the  trabecula,  <and  also 
through  the  calices  at  some  distance  from  the  edge.  Section  18  (Fig.  4) 
,  does  not  include  it,  though  showing  well  the  mushroom  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  base  of  the  double  stalk.  It  follows  that  the  thickness 
of  the  trabecula  is  about  3^  of  an  inch. 

The  substance  of  the  trabecula  is  seen  to  be  minutely  fibrous  under  a 
power  of  725  diameters,  with  masses  of  granules  among  the  fibers  which 
are  much  finer  than  in  the  optic  or  antennal  lobes.  At  the  point  passed 
through  by  section  17  the  trabeculae  appear  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  stalk,  but  the  latter  appear  to  stop  abruptly  just  before  reaching  it, 
the  envelope  of  ganglionic  cells  and  fibers  surrounding  the  trabeculaB 
being  interposed  between  the  base  of  the  stalk  and  the  trabecula.  (This 
does  not  preclude  the  fact  that  the  stalk  does  not  arise  from  the  trabe- 
cula, though  there  are  no  signs  of  it  in  this  section ;  for  it  clearlj'^  ap- 
pears to  thus  arise  in  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Dietl,  Flogel, 
and  Newton;. 

The  structure  of  the  trabecule  in  the  locust,  judging  from  our  sections, 
appears  to  be  more  complex  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Other  observers  just  mentioned.  Section  17  (PI.  X,  Fig.  2, 
trab,)  passes  through  the  middle  of  each  of  these  bodies,  and  it  then  ap- 
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pears  that  there  are  four  bandies  of  nerve-fibers  passing  oat  of  each 
body.  A  handle  of  transverse  nerve-fibers  (Fig.  2  t  e.  n.  and  Fig.  3) 
passes  along  nnder  the  central  body,  directly  throagh  the  middle  of  the 
trabecalsB,  and  anastomoses  with  the  fibirons  envelope  of  each  trabecala. 
In  front  of  this  transverse  intra-trabecalar  nerve  is  a  small  short  ascend- 
ing handle  of  fibers  (Fig.  3,  a.  t  n.)  which  passes  next  to  the  i>edicel,  bat 
does  not  apparently  form  a  part  of  it,  bat  anastomoses  with  the  fibers 
on  each  side  of  the  central  body.  Below,  the  fibres  pass  downward  and 
ontward  to  apparently  connect  with  the  fibroas  envelope  of  the  trabec- 
ala. Another  short  handle  passes  oat  from  the  trabecala  obliqaely  to- 
wards the  central  body  and  anastomoses  with  the  fibroas  envelope  of 
the  central  body. 

Below,  bat  in  the  same  plane,  is  another  transverse  handle  of  fibers 
(Fig.  3, 1. 1  n.),  which  is  slightly  carved  and  on  the  left  side  its  fibers 
are  distinctly  seen  to  enter  the  trabecala.  This  lower  intratrabecnlar 
nerve,  as  we  may  call  it,  connects  with  three  vertical  short  nerves  aris- 
ing from  near  the  edge  of  the  lower  farrow  between  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain.  Of  these,  the  central  one  {eentr.  n.)  is  in  the  median  line  of 
the  brain,  and  the  lateral  ones  {lat  n,)  are  on  each  side.  There  woald 
thas  seem  to  be  a  direct  doable  nervoas  communication  between  the  two 
trabecnl^e,  and  with  the  fibers  surrounding  the  central  body,  and  hence 
with  the  rest  of  the  brain.  This  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  statement  of 
Newton  that  the  trabecule,  and  the  mushroom  bodies  in  general,  have  no 
nervoas  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  brain.  This  section  also  clearly 
indicates  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  passes  behind  the  stalk  of 
the  mushroom  body,  and  also  the  relation  of  the  fibers  of  the  stalk  to 
the  ealices,  as  they  appear  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  the  body 
of  each  calyx. 

The  dovble  stalk  {cauliculus  and  peduncle). — ^These  names  are  applied 
to  the  larger  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  stalk  of  the  "mushroom  body.'' 
They  are  represent-ed  in  the  eighteenth  section  (Fig.  4)  where  the  outer 
part  of  the  stalk  (cauliculiis)  supports  the  outer  calyx,  and  the  inner 
slenderer  column  of  fibers  supports  or  ends  in  the  inner  division  of  the 
calyx.  These  two  bundles  of  fibers  are  somewhat  curved,  but  as  they 
do  not  appear  in  sections  16  and  10,  must  be  less  than  ^^  of  an  inch 
thick.  Their  fibers  are  seen  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  base  of  the 
ealices,  and  thus  to  directly  communicate  with  the  fine  granular  sub- 
stance of  the  ealices. 

The  ealices.  ^The  cups  of  the  mushroom  bodies  in  the  locust  difi<Br 
decidedly  in  form  firom  those  of  the  cockroach,  and  this  part  of  the 
mushroom  body  is  more  variable  in  form  in  the  different  orders  of  insects 
than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is  nearly  obsolete,  or,  as 
Flogel  states,  "not  more  than  rudimentary"  in  hemipterous  insects 
(notably  Syromastes)^  and  is  less  completely  developed  in  many  smaller 
moths,  beetles,  and  flies,  as  well  as  Neuroptera  {JEsch7ia\  according  to 
Flogel,  than  in  the  larger  moths,  in  the  Orthoptera,  and  especially  in  the 
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Hymenoptera,  where  it  is  well  developed.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
it  as  yet  in  the  brain  of  myriopods  or  of  the  spider.  In  the  locust  each 
body  is  more  or  less  roanded  and  rudely  saucer-like  rather  than  cup- 
like, with  the  rim  very  thick  ^  the  hollow  of  the  cup,  if  it  be  hollow,  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  saucer-like  cup.  The  diarn* 
eter  of  a  calyx  is  about  yS^.  The  anterior  edge  reaches  to  the  front 
edge  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  back 
part  of  the  brain.  The  relations  in  a  vertical,  i.  «.,  longitudinal  section 
of  the  mushroom  body  to  the  rest  of  the  brain  are  seen  in  (PL  X,  Fig. 
8  a).  It  thus  appears  that  the  double  stalk  is  situated  near  the  center 
of  the  brain,  and  that  the  cap  projects  far  forward,  but  posteriorly  does 
not  extend  behind  the  antennal  lobes  or  the  commissures.  In  section  18 
(Fig.  4)  the  calices  are  seen  to  be  double,  the  outer  (o.  caL)  attached  to 
the  cauliculus  {cau.)  and  the  inner  arising  firom  the  peduncle.  Fig.  8  a 
gives  an  idea  of  the  two  calices  and  their  mode  of  attachment  to  the 
stalk.  The  peduncle  (if  we  interpret  that  division  of  the  stalk  aright) 
subdivides,,  sending  a  thick  bundle  of  fibers  to  each  calyx,  ending  ab- 
ruptly in  the  hollow  of  the  calyx.  The  substance  of  the  caUccs  is  finely 
granular,  with  some  coarse  granules,  and  apparently  short  scattered 
irregular  fibers.  The  structure  of  the  calices  of  the  locust  appears  to 
be  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  the  cockroach,  judging  by  our  sec- 
tions of  the  latter.  Owing  to  different  treatment  by  reagents  the  dark 
masses  described  by  Kewton  as  existing  in  the  cockroach  were  not  so 
clearly  shown  in  my  sections  (y^oo  ^^^  thick)  as  in  those  made  by  Mr. 
Ifewton.  The  substance  of  the  calices  when  examined  under  a  power 
of  725  diameters  is  much  the  same  both  in  the  cockroach  and  the  locust, 
the  dark  bodies  not  appearing  in  either.  The  form  of  the  calices  is  very 
different  in  the  cockroach,  the  calices  being  truly  cup-like,  the  disk  being 
deeply  folded,  and  the  edges  of  each  cup  being  thin  compared  with  those 
of  the  locust. 

The  optic  lobes. — As  seen  in  section  19  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  1  op.  I.)  these 
bodies  are  larger,  than  the  antennal  lobes,  and  consist  of  numerous 
irregular  small  bundles  of  fibers  besides  those  composing  the  optic 
nerve,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with  fine  granular  nerve  substance. 
The  optic  nerve  is  much  larger  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  lobe  before  pass- 
ing into  the  optic  ganglion,  the  fibers  still  being  immersed  in  the  finely 
granular  nervous  substance. 

The  optic  ganglion. — This  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  brain,  and  is 
a  large  rounded  mass  of  white  fine  granular  nervous  matter,  enveloped 
in  very  numerous  but  small  gs)>nglion  cells,  which  stain  dark  red  by  car- 
mine, the  granular  matter  remaining  unstained  by  the  picrocarmine. 
The  granular  or  white  portion  is  subdivided  into  three  rudely  lens- 
shaped  masses  (see  PI.  XY,  Fig.  1),  the  one  nearest  the  eye  being  much 
the  largest.  The  structure  of  the  optic  ganglion  is  substantially  as 
described  by  Kewton,  as  seen  in  his  description  and  our  preparations. 
A  farther  description  is  reserved  for  our  account  of  the  eye,  which  we 
hope  to  give  in  the  next  report 
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The  anteancA  or  olfactory  lohes. — Section  19.  (PL  XI,  Fig.  1.,  ant  I.) 
These  ore  smaller  than  the  optio  lobes,  though  in  section  19  they  ap- 
pear larger.  They  give  rise  to  the  antennal  nerve,  and  as  the  locnst 
carries  its  ears  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  the  auditory  nerves  entering 
the  third  thoracic  ganglion,  reasoning  by  exclasion  the  antennae  in 
Orthoptera  must  be  organs  of  smell,  and  the  lobes  and  nerves  to  the  an- 
tennae are  consequently  olfactory.  This  is  the  opinion  of  some  recent 
writers,  notably  Hauser.^  The  lobes  are,  as  described  by  the  other 
observers,  filled  with  ball-like  yellowish  masses,  which  stain  dark  by  osmic 
add,  much  as  in  the  conunissural  lobes.  Nerve  fibers  are  seen  in  sec- 
tion 19  to  pass  from  one  antennal  lobe  to  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  cen- 
tral body  and  of  the  trabeculsB,  while  other  nerve  fibers  are  seen  to  pass 
into  the  optic  lobes  and  the  commissural  lobes.  This  sjstem  of  intra- 
lobal  nerves  demonstrates  that  there  is  a  nervous  intercommunication 
between  these  cerebral  lobes  and  the  gangMonic  chain  of  the  entire  body. 

The  commissural  lobes. — From  these  large  bodies  proceed  the  two  great 
longitudinal  commissural  nerves,  forming  the  connecting  threads  of  the 
nervous  cord,  and  which  extend  firom  the  brain  to  the  last  abdominal 
ganglion,  passing  through  the  intermediate  nerve  centers.  The  lobes 
are  filled  with  ball-like  masses,  of  the  same  general  appearance  as  in  the 
antennal  lobes,  but  more  distinct  and  numerous. 

Comparison  of  the  brain  of  the  locust  with  that  of  other  insects. — ^Newton 
rightly  regards  the  cockroach's  brain  as  a  generalized  form  of  brain, 
which  may  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  cockroach  is  geologi- 
cally one  of  the  oldest  of  inserts ;  its  external  and  internal  structure  is 
on  a  generalized  plan,  and  the  brain  conforms  to  this  order  of  things. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  cockroach's  brain  is  derived  from  the  photographs 
and  account  of  Flogel,  and  Kew ton's  excellent  descriptions  and  figures, 
supplemented  by  two  sets  of  sections  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Mason,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  are  quite  defective  as  regards  the  trabeculse  and 
stalk  of  the  mushroom  body.  The  shape  of  the  calices  of  the  cockroach, 
as  already  stated,  is  very  different  from  that  of  these  bodies  in  the  locust, 
and  indeed  from  any  other  insect,  the  cup  being  very  deep  and  the  sides 
thin ;  but  the  intimate  structure  seems  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  insects. 

In  the  cockroach  the  antennal  and  commissural  lobes  are  of  much 
looser  texture,  with  large  and  numerous  ball-like  masses  [baUensvbstanz)] 
these  axe,  when  magnified  400  diameters,  not  only  larger,  but  more  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  nervous  matter  of  the  lobe  than  in  the  locust. 
When  magnified  as  mentioned,  the  ball-like  masses  appear  to  be  simple 
masses  of  finely  granular  nervous  matter,  with  darker  granules,  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  granular  portions  of  the  brain,  but  with  coarser 
granular  masses  than  in  the  substance  of  the  optic  lobes.  These  ball- 
like masses  are  surrounded  by  a  loose  net- work  of  anastomosing  nerve 
fibers  continuous  with  those  of  the  antennal  nerve,  and  with  scattered 

■*Phyilologi8che  nnd  falstiologiMbe  Untenachimgen  fiber  das  Gtoraclimrgaii  der  IneekteD.   Si60o]4 
md  KSUker'g  Zeitaohilfltar  WIbmh.  Zoologie,  Bd.  84,  Heft  8. 
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nucleated  cells,  which  become  very  namerons  in  the  antennal  nerve. 
The  nerve  fibers  are  stained  reddish  by  the  picrocarmine. 

Turning  now  to  other  orthopterous  insects,  Flogel  mentions  Acrydium, 
but  states  that  he  had  no  serviceable  preparations,  and  after  describing 
the  brain  of  Forflcula,  the  ear- wig,  says :  ^'  As  1  observe  in  Acrydium,  the 
cells  and  fibers  in  this  animal  are  especially  large,  and  these  objects  in- 
vite further  investigation."  Flogel's  photograph  and  description  of  the 
brain  of  Forficula,  a  representative  of  an  aberrant  family  of  Orthoptera, 
and  Dietl's  beautiful  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  brain  of  the  mole- 
cricket  {OryUotnlpa  vulgaris)  and  the  cricket  (Aeheta  campestris)  show 
that  the  orthopterous  brain,  judging  from  these  representative  forms,  is 
constructed  on  a  common  type,  the  most  variable  part  being  the  calices 
of  the  mushroom  body. 

From  these  facts  we  should  judge  that,  on  the  whole,  the  locusts  were 
as  highly  endowed  intellectually  as  any  other  insects,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ants,  bees,  or  wasps,  t.  a.,  the  social  species;  while  in  a  num- 
ber of  insects  the  brain  is  less  devdoped  than  in  the  locust.  It  would 
thus  appear  that,  as  in  the  vertebrates,  there  are  different  grades  of 
brain-development,  considerable  extremes  existing  in  the  same  sub-class 
of  insects,  as  in  the  same  sub-class  of  mammals. 

The  brain  of  the  bee  and  ant,  a«  shown  by  Dujardin  and  demonstrated 
by  Dietl  and  Flogel,  is  constructed  on  a  higher,  more  complicated  type 
than  in  the  other  winged  insects,  owing  to  the  much  greater  complexity 
of  the  folds  of  the  calices  or  folded  disk-like  bodies  capping  the  double 
stalk  of  this  organ. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BRAIN  IN  THE  EMBRYO  LOCUST. 

Much  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  structure  of  dilierent  parts  of  the 
adult  brain  if  we  can  trace  their  origin  in  the  embryo,  or  in  the  larval 
and  pupal  conditions.  Hence,  we  have,  with  what  material  we  could 
obtain,  made  a  series  of  sections  of  the  embryo  and  different  stages  of 
the  larva  and  pupa,  with  some  results  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance. No  one  has  yet  examined  the  brain  of  the  embryo  insect.  The 
only  observer  who  has  studied  the  brain  of  the  larva,  as  compared  with 
the  adult,  has  been  Flogel.    Speaking  of  the  cockroach,  he  says : 

Of  especial  interest  would  be  an  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  brain.  The  difficulty  of  making  preparations  of  small  heads  has  been  Bnch 
that  no  particular  results  have  been  reached.  Still,  I  can  say  this  much,  that  in  small 
creatures  T-d™""  in  length  all  the  parts  are  present,  only  of  a  finer  and  more  delicate 
Btructure  than  in  the  large  adult  25™™  in  lenjcth. 

He  says  that  in  the  Hymenoptera  he  has  discovered  much  concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  parts  of  the  brain ;  that  in  bee  larvse  the 
calices  are  present,  though  very  small  and  with  thin  walls.  The  peduncle 
and  trabecula  have  reached  their  ultimate  proportions  more  nearly 
than  the  cauliculus,  which  is  stiU  very  thin.  In  the  larval  ants  the  cen- 
tral body  and  entire  mushroom  bodies  are  present,  though  an  early  larval 
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stage  shows,  iu  place  of  the  calices,  four  symmetrically  situated  balls  of 
much  smaller  size ;  the  central  body  was  very  flat,  and  the  other  parts 
were  wanting.  In  the  pupa  all  the  parts  had  attained  their  definite 
shape.  It  appears  from  his  observations  that  the  calices  are  the  last  to 
be  developed. " 

He  then  gives  the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  brain  of  caterpil- 
lars, as  compared  with  that  of  the  adult  sphinx  moth.  In  a  caterpillar 
examined  near  the  time  of  pupation,  the  central  body  is  very  much  un- 
developed, forming  a  small  linear  transverse  body  (Querleiste),  while  the 
different  parts  of  the  mushroom  body  are  indicated.  In  stnaller  cater- 
pillars it  is  scarcely  iK>ssible  to  work  out  the  development  of  the  brain. 
In  that  of  Pontia  hrassicoB  the  mushroom  body  and  central  body  were 
undeveloped,  while  in  that  of  an  Euprepia  larva  the  double  stalk  of 
the  mushroom  body  was  developed  as  well  as  roundish  calyx  masses. 
But  in  a  Noctuid  larva  the  entire  mushroom  body,  including  well-devel* 
oped  trabecule  and  a  very  flat  central  body,  was  present. 

The  brain  of  the  mature  pupse  of  Lepidoptera,  for  example  Saturnia 
carpinij  contains  all  the  portions  of  the  adult  brain,  and  in  the  same 
relative  proportions.  But  a  brain  of  Sphinx  ligustrij  in  a  considerably 
younger  stage  of  development,  did  not  differ  much  from  the  brain  of  the 
larva. 

We  offer  the  following  observations  on  the  brain  of  the  embryo  locust, 
shortly  betbre  hatching,  with  much  diffidence,  as  we  are  liable  to  be  cor- 
rected by  future  observations  in  the  same  directions.  The  embryos 
were  taken  from  the  egg-shell,  hardened  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then 
cut  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  sections  being  frontal,  the  entire  insect  being 
embedded  in  a  mixture  of  paraffine,  wax,  and  oil. 

In  the  youngest  stage  (which  we  will  call  stage  A)  observed,  the  body 
and  appendages  were  formed  and  the  eyes  with  their  facets,  the  pigment 
mass  coloring  the  cornea  pale  reddish. 

At  this  stage,  as  seen  in  section  7  (PI.  XII,  Fig.  1),  the  antennal  and 
optic  lobes  of  t^e  brain  are  indicated,  but  the  central  body  and  mush- 
room bodies  are  not  yet  differentiated.  In  a  plane  lying  in  front  of  the 
optic  and  antennal  lobes,  the  brain  is  divided  in  each  hemisphere  into  two 
regions  or  lobes,  t. «.,  an  upper  (Figs.  1  and  8,  up  I)  and  lower  cerebral  lobe 
{hw  I).  From  these  embryonic  cerebral  lobes  are  eventually  developed 
the  central  body  and  the  two  mushroom  bodies.  The  stratum  of  cortical 
ganglionic  cells  is,  at  this  period,  quite  distinct  frt)m  the  paler  unstained 
granular  brain  matter.  PI.  XII,  Fig.  1  a,  represents  the  structure  of  the 
ganglionic  cell-portion,  which  gradually  passes  into  the  central  white  brain 
substance,  which  is  composed  of  fine  granules  or  nuclei  alone,  and  which 
do  not  apparently  difler  from  the  granules  scattered  among  the  ganglion 
cells.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  no  flbers  among  the  granules. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  brain  of  insects,  like  the  other  ganglia,  origi- 
nally consists  of  a  paJer  portion  formed  of  fine  clear  granules  (nuclei  t), 
enveloped  by  a  thick  irregular  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  containing  fine 
granules  outside  of  the  nucleus. 
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As  the  fibers  of  the  adult  brain  are  evidently  secondary  products,  it 
would  appear  that  they  must  be  transformed  granules  or  nuclei,  and 
not  in  aU  cases,  at  least,  the  fibers  thrown  off  from  the  ganglion  cells, 
although  at  this  time  the  ganglion  cells  have  no  fibers,  the  fibers  of 
those  seen  in  the  adult  brain  being  also  secondary  growths.  It  may  be 
that  the  white  inner  granulo-fibrous  matter  of  the  adult  brain  is  (1) 
made  up  of  modified  granules,  which  in  some  cases  remain  such,  and  in 
others  form  fibers,  and  (2)  of  fibers  sent  in  from  the  cortical  ganglion 
cells. 

Comparison  of  the  brain  at  this  stage  with  the  first  tl^ora^do  ganglion, — 
K  we  compare  at  this  stage  of  development  of  the  nervous  system  the 
brain  with  one  of  the  ganglia  of  the  trunk,  we  shall  obtain  a  fair  idea 
of  the  primitive  difference  between  the  brain  and  one  of  the  ordinary 
ganglia  (PL  XIII,  Fig.  5).  By  a  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  two  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  organization  of  the  thoracic  ganglion  is  essentially 
simple.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  or  regions.  The  central  granular 
region  is  enveloped  by  a  thick  stratum  of  cortical  ganglion  cells.  The 
whole  ganglion  in  section  is  rudely  hour-glass-shaped  and  much  smaller 
than  the  brain.  There  is  no  differentiation  into  distinct  lobes  as  in  the 
brain.  The  formation  of  the  brain,  as  is  well  known  by  embryologists, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  entire  system  being  at  an  early  date  in  the  life  of  the  embryo  set 
apart  from  the  epidermis  or  integument,  the  latter  with  the  nervous 
system  originating  from  the  ectoderm  or  outer  germ-layer. 

Second  embryonic  stage,  B  (PL  XII,  Figs.  2-9). — In  embryos  more  ad- 
vanced, and  just  ready  to  hatch,  the  eyes  being  now  dark  red,  the  cen- 
tral body  is  formed,  but  our  sections  do  not  show  any  traces  of  a  mush- 
room body.  The  sections  are  frontal,  and  we  will  describe  them  in 
order.  The  fifth  section  is  through  the  head  and  front  part  of  the  eyes, 
but  does  not  graze  the  brain  itself.  Fig.  2  shows  the  structure  of  the 
interior  of  the  head,  being  filled  with  connective  tissue  cells  not  dis- 
tingbishable  from  the  ganglion  cells. 

Section  6  (Fig.  3)  passes  through  the  outer  portion  of  the  optic  and 
antennal  lobes,  now  clearly  differentiated. 

In  section  7  the  cerebral  lobes  are  seen,  and  in  section  8  are  larger,  as 
are  the  optir.  lobes,  while  the  antennal  lobes  are  somewhat  reduced  in 
size.  Section  10  passes  through  the  cerebral  lobes  and  also  grazes  the 
optic  lobes,  passing  through  the  optic  ganglion. 

Section  11  (Fig.  8)  shows  the  central  body,  separated  from  the  upper 
cerebral  lobes  by  a  thin  layer  of  loose  ganglionic  cells.  The  relation  of 
the  central  body  to  the  upper  and  lower  cerebral  lobes  is  well  shown  in 
this  section. 

Plate  Xm,  Fig.  4,  shows  the  relation  of  these  and  their  structure 
greatly  enlarged.  Thiough  the  granular  substance  of  the  lobes  are 
sparsely  scattered  ganglionic  cells. 

Section  12  passes  through  the  lower  cerebral  lobes  and  the  upper  left 
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cerebral  lobe  and  the  optic  ganglion.  The  c&sophagus  is  situated  be- 
neath the  cleft  under  the  lower  cerebral  lobes.  The  next  section  (13) 
passes  behimd  the  brain,  not  touching  it.  These  sections  are  ji^  inch 
thick. 

Structure  of  the  8ub<B8ophageal  ganglion  (PL  XII,  Fig.  10). — ^In  its  form 
this  nerve  centet  is  more  like  the  brain  than  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 
The  figure  is  drawn  from  the  youngest  embryo  observed.  The  ganglion 
seen  in  section  is  very  much  larger  and  quite  different  in  shape  from  the 
thoracic  ganglia.  It  expands  above  the  lower  fissure  between  the  two 
sides,  being  very  deep  and  narrow,  while  the  superior  furrow  is  broad 
and  shallow.  The  internal  paler  portion  (when  magnified  406  diam- 
eters) is  seen  to  consist  of  granules.  The  stratum  of  outer  cells  (the 
future  ganglion  cells)  is  thickest  on  the  outside  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ganglion,  and  at  the  base  of  each  hemisphere. 

The  brain  of  the  freshly 'hatched  larva  of  0.  epretus. — ^In  the  larva  but  a 
few  hours  after  hatching,  the  brain,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  four  sec- 
tions, does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  embryo  just  before 
hatching,  as  the  interval  is  apparently  too  short  for  a  decided  change  to 
take  place.  It  is  evident  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  larval  stage  the 
brain  attains  the  development  seen  in  the  third  larval  state  of  the  two- 
banded  specieis. 

For  illustrations  of  the  different  larval  and  pupal  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  locust  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission (Plates  I,  II,  III). 

Third  larval  stage  of  Oaloptenus  bivittatus  (PI.  XITI,  Fig.  1-3). — ^In  the 
third  larval  condition  of  another  species,  the  common  Oaloptenus  bivit- 
tatus of  our  gardens,  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  attained 
nearly  the  same  structure  and  proportions  as  in  the  adult.  PL  XIII, 
Fig.  1,  represents  a  section  passing  through  the  front  of  the  brain,  and 
also  the  lateral  ocelli  and  the  right  eye.  The  ganglion  cells  surrounding 
and  filling  the  calices  are  smaller  and  more  crowded  than  elsewhere. 
The  mushroom  bodies  are  now  formed,  though  the  trabeculsB  are  not  to 
be  seen  in  our  section,  but  the  entire  double  stalk  and  calices  are  very 
clearly  seen.  The  fibers  from  the  stalk  are  observed  to  extend  along 
the  inner  edge  of  each  calyx  and  to  suddenly  stop  just  beyond  the  mid- 
dle. The  granular  calices  contain  slight  irregularities  and  sinuous  lines, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  i,  caLy  o  ca.y  but  to  what  these  appearances  are  due 
it  is  dif^cult  to  say ;  there  are  also  a  few  scattered  large  granules.  As 
the  section  passes  through  the  front  of  the  brain,  where  the  hemispheres 
are  separated  by  the  frontal  furrow,  the  lobes  are  not  well  marked,  but 
the  substance  is  made  up  of  irregular  intercrossing  bundles  of  fibers, 
with  the  interspaces  filled  with  granulated  matter.  In  Fig.  3  the  regu- 
lar saucer-like  form  of  the  calyx  is  well  shown.  Fig.  2  ia  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  right  side  of  Fig.  1,  and  at  this  stage  large  important  bundles 
of  fibers  are  seen  passing  into  the  optic,  antennal,  and  commissural 
lobes. 
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First  pupal  stage  of  Caloptenus  sprett^. — My  sections  are  too  imperfect 
to  describe,  bat  the  form  of  the  brain  is  closely  like  that  of  the  next  stage. 

Second  or  last  pupal  stooge  of  Caloptenus  spretus, — A  number  (14)  of  very 
successful  sections  made  by  Mr.  Mason  from  one  head  give  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  studying  the  head  of  the  locust  in  this  stage,  just  be- 
fore becoming  fledged  (see  first  Beport,  PI.  I,  Fig.  5).  Of  these  sections, 
Nos.  8  and  9  pass  through  the  calicos  and  oesophageal  lobes,  but  do  not 
reach  the  central  body.  Section  10  (Fig.  1  of  PI.  XIV)  passes  through 
the  central  bod^^,  which  is  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  section  itself 
being  of  the  same  thickness.  In  the  optic  ganglion  the  section  passes 
through  the  front  of  it,  but  two  lenticular  masses  appear.  The  trabe- 
culae  are  as  in  the  adult,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  intra-trabecnlar 
nerves  are  clearly  seen  to  pass  into  the  center  of  each  trabecula  just  as 
in  the  adult.  On  the  left  side  the  origin  of  the  cauliculus  and  peduncle 
is  clearly  seen,  under  a  power  of  225  and  of  400  diameters,  the  relation 
of  parts  being  exactly  as  in  the  adult  (see  PI.  X,  Fig.  3).  The  base  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  double  stalk  arise  suddenly,  as  if  inserted  into 
or  resting  simply  upon,  rather  than  arising  from,  the  trabeculsB ;  the 
bases  of  the  cauliculus  and  peduncle  being  in  the  same  line  with  the 
base  of  the  center  of  the  upper  division  of  the  central  body.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  a  few  nerve  fibers  passed  under  the  base  of  the  stalk  between 
it  and  the  trabecula )  at  any  rate,  I  have  been  unable  to  observe  either 
in  the  pupa  or  larva  or  adult,  among  a  number  of  preparations,  any  con- 
tinuity between  the  trabeculae  and  the  double  stalk. 

In  this  section  the  curving  of  the  double  stalk  backwards  and  the 
passage  in  front  of  this  double  column  is  to  be  clearly  seen,  and  is  just 
as  we  have  described  it  from  similar  sections  of  the  adult  brain  (Fig* 
3  of  PI.  X).  The  ball  like  masses  in  the  oesophageal  commissures  are 
as  distinctly  shown  as  in  the  adult. 

Section  11  passes  behind  the  central  bod^',  not  showing  it  nor  the 
basal  part  of  the  double  stalk  of  the  mushroom  body.  This  section,  and 
those  behind  it,  show  well  the  structure  of  the  optic  ganglion.  In  sec- 
tion 11  the  three  lenticular  bodies  clearly  appear. 

The  itiain,  and  almost  the  only,  difference  between  the  second  pupa 
and  the  adult  appears  to  lie  in  the  degree  of  development  of  the  central 
body.  In  the  second  pupa  (PI.  XIV,  Fig.  3)  it  is  rather  more  elementary 
than  in  the  adult,  the  upper  and  lower  series  of  unicellular  bodies  being 
a  little  shorter  and  rounder,  nearer  their  primitive  condition,  and  the 
septa  between  them  are  plainly  fibrous.  Their  contents  are  as  finely 
granular  as  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  body. 

Section  11  is  instructive  as  showing  a  bundle  of  directly  ascending 
and  obliquely  ascending  fibers  from  the  back  part  of  the  trabecula,  of 
which  a  portion  is  contained  in  the  section.  Two  large  bundles  enter 
the  commissural  lobes^  one  from  above  and  one  from  the  inner  side  under 
the  central  body,  the  bundle  from  above  passing  down  into  the  lobe  from 
around  the  upper  side  of  the  trabe<:ula.    From  this  fact  we  should  infer 
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that  there  is  a  partial  nervous  commaDication  between  the  trabeculsB  and 
the  commissnral  lobes.  The  fibers  enveloping  the  trabecnla  above  are 
more  nomeroas,  the  mass  of  fibers  much  thicker  than  in  section  10^ 
showing  that  what  we  supposed  to  be  fibers  separating  the  stalk  from 
the  trabecnla  appear  to  be  really  such. 

A  broad  bundle  of  fibers  is  also  seen  on  the  right  side,  passing  down 
fh)m  the*upper  side  inside  of  the  upper  end  of  the  x>ednncle,  down  out- 
side and  back  of  the  .central  body,  and  to  enter  the  commissural  lobe  on 
its  inner  side,  terminating  at  the  point  where  the  ascending  fibers  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  trabecnla  originate.  There  is  thus  a  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  upper  part  of  the  brain  and  the  oesophageal  commissure 
in  the  lower  part  It  appears,  also,  that  three  large  nerves  or  bundles 
of  fibers  enter  each  commissural  lobe  from  above. 

At  the  under  side  of  the  commissural  lobes  the  cortical  ganglion  cells 
(some  of  them  very  large)  ap'pear  to  send  their  fibers  into  others  to  build 
up  the  mass  of  fibers  enveloping  the  lobe.  Flogel  states  that  the  opinion 
that  the  ganglionic  cells  in  winged  insects  are  in  direct  relation  through 
the  fibers  with  the  organs  of  the  body  are  unfortunately  provisionally 
contradicted  by  his  observations.  But  here  (seen  in  a  portion  of  the 
commissural  lobe  not  represented  in  Fig.  3  of  PI.  XI),  as  in  one  or  two 
other  places,  we  think  we  have  seen  fibers  from  the  cortical  ganglion  cells 
passing  into  and  aiding  in  building  up  the  nerves.  Such  a  relation  is 
very  plain  in  the  brain  of  the  horseshoe-crab,  Limulus  polyphemua. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LOCUST  BAVAGES  IN  CALIFOBNIA. 

As  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  locnBts  in  Galifomia  has  been 
given  in  oof  first  report,  ve  only  add  here  the  data  obtained  since  that 
time  and  euch  as  we  deem  of  imx>ortance  then  omitted. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  question  as  to  whether  Cahptenti^  aprettu 
ever  invades  California  remains  an 
open  one  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  answer  decisively.™     That  Cam-  i 
nula  pelludda  {(Edipoda  atrox  ia  a 
synonym)  is  often  very  destructive, 
is  conclusively  shown  by  the  data 
here  given,  famished  by  Mr.  J,  G. 
Ziemmon,  of  Sierra  Valley,  California. 
Bnt  that  this  species  is  truly  migra- 
tory, or  migratory  in  the  sense  this 
term  is  usually  understood  when  ap- 
plied to  locusts,  appears  very  doubt- 
ful; in  fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer-  Fia.io.-o«mnHiBp^i«ida. 
ence  to  Mr.  Lemmon's  statement,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believiDg 
it  is  not,  which  agrees  with  our  opinion  judging  from  the  insect  alone. 

As  introductory  to  the  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Lemmou  we  give  here 
a  description  of  this  si>ecies  and  also  the  generic  characters. 

Before  presenting  a  description  from  the  specimens  now  before  as  we 
will  indicate  briefly  the  position  the  genus  occupies  in  the  family,  accord- 
ing to  recent  classiflcation. 

By  reference  to  pages  34  and  35  of  our  First  Report  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  subfamily  AcridifUB,  so  far  as  represented  in  this  conn- 

""It  should  be  mentioued,  however,  that  Mr.  Packard,  aa  the  result  of  his  Jonmey 
through  California,  Western  Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon,  baa  stated  hie  belief 
that  the  Booky  Monntain  locnet  (C.  tprttu»)  does  not  inhabit  nor  visit  the  Pacific 
Coast,  nor  pass  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Monn tains.— [See  first  report, 
p.  455,  and  Appendix,  p.  142.] 
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try^  is  divided  into  three  groaps,  Truxaliniy  Acridinij  and  (Edipodiniy 
the  migratory  species  being  confined  to  the  second  and  third,  which  are 
distingoished  from  each  other  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  prostemal 
«pine  or  tubercle,  thas : 

a  Prostemam  or  froot  breast  armed  with  a  spine  or  tubercle Acridini, 

4ia  PrMtemnm  nnarmed : (Edipodini, 

To  the  former  group  belong  most  of  the  migratory  species,  to  wit: 
Acridiumperegrinum^  A.paranense,  A.  americanum  (if  this  is  the  Central 
American  locust,  which  is  doubtful),  Caloptenus  italioiASj  and  0.  ipretus. 

To  the  latter  belong  Pa>chytylu8  migratorius  and  Camnula  peUucida. 
The  former  of  these  two  species,  which  is  large,  measuring  about  two 
inches  in  length,  is  found  only  on  the  Eastern  Continent ;  the  latter, 
which  is  comparatively  small,  is  found  only  in  North  America. 

The  genus  VamnulOj  which  was  established  by  St&l,  is,  according  to 
that  author,  distinguished*  from  other  genera  of  the  same  group  by  the 
following  characteristics : 

The  fastigium  of  the  vertex  slightly  deflezed,  rather  narrow ;  seen  from  the  side  it 
forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  frontal  costa,  concaye,  not  carinated  (that  is,  wlthoat 
a  median  oarina)|  nor  terminated  posteriorly  by  a  carina,  bat  in  fSut  by  a  slender 
transverse  impression ;  frontal  costa  slightly  sulcatc,  distinctly  narrowed  below  the 
ooeUns ;  the  pronotnm  with  the  lateral  margins  distinctly  carinated ;  the  (posterior) 
salons  divides  the  median  carina,  bat  is  asaally  interrnpted  by  the  lateral  carin» 
which  are  osaaUy  severed'  by  the  middle  or  anterior  salcas ;  the  posterior  lobe  is  dis- 
tinctly longer  than  the  anterior  sarface,  not  granalated  or  ragose. 

CAHNTILA  PELLUCIDA. 

iEdipoda  pellwida  Scadd.,  Bost.  Joor.  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  1862. 

airox  Bcadd.,  Hayden's  Geol.  Sarv.  Neb.,  253. 
Camnula  tricarinata  St&l,  Recens.  Orthop.,  1873. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  in  reference  to  the 
identity  of  the  specieSi  we  give  here  the  three  original  descriptions. 

(E.  pelludda  Scadd. 

Ash-brown ;  face  reddish  brown ;  antennse  yeUowish  at  base,  dark  brown  toward 
tip ;  a  triaDgalar  black  spot  behind  the  eye,  the  apex  teaching  it ;  a  qaadrate  tran»- 
verse  black  spot  on  the  anterior  npper  portion  of  the  sides  of  pronotnm ;  pronotnm 
Above,  sometimes  with  a  dark  band  down  the  middle ;  wing  covers  with  the  basal  half 
dark  brown,  with  small  yellowish  spots  and  transverse  streaks,  especially  on  front 
border;  apical  half  clear,  with  dark  brown  roanded  spots,  prevalent  along  the  middlej 
decreasing  in  size  toward  the  tip ;  when  dosed  the  npper  sarface  is  dark  brown,  with 
A  rather  broad  yeUowish  vitta  along  each  angle  on  the  npper  sarface ;  wings  peUacid, 
with  black  nervnles;  legs  dark  brown,  the  hind  femora  yellowish  or  reddish  brown, 
with  two  or  three  rather  broad  diagonal  dark  brown  streaks,  dark  at  the  apex ;  hind 
tibiie  yeUowish  brown,  reddish  toward  the  tip,  with  a  very  narrow,  generaUy  faint, 
annnlation  of  dark  brown  at  the  base ;  spines  tipped  with  black. 

Length  of  body :  male  .65  inch,  femiJe  1  inch ;  spread  of  wings :  male  1.3  inches,  fe- 
male 1.6  inches;  depth  of  wings:  male  .33  inch;  female  .4  inch. 

(E,  aUrox  Scadd. 

Head  oniform,  pale  brownish  yeUow ;  the  raised  edge  of  the  vertex  dotted  with  f a»- 
^os;  a  dark  foflcoas  spot  behind  the  eyoy  broadening  posteriorly,  bat  not  extending 
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npcm  the  pronotiun.  Antennee  as  long  as  the  head  and  pronotam  together,  dull  honey 
yellow,  growing  dusky  toward  the  tip.  ProDotum  dark  brownish  yellow,  the  sides 
darker  anteriorly ;  median  carina  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  pronotnm,  mod- 
erately raised,  cat  once  by  a  transverse  line  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle ;  lateral 
carime  prominent,  extending  across  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  pronotam ;  anterior 
border  of  the  pronotam  smooth,  very  slightly  angolated ;  posterior  border  delioately 
marginate,  bent  at  a  very  little  more  than  a  right  angle,  the  apex  rounded ;  tegmina 
dull  yellowish  on  the  basal  half,  with  distinct  fuscous  spots ;  toward  the  apex  obscurely 
foscous,  with  indistinct  fuscous  markings ;  humeral  ridge  yellowish,  and,  when  the 
tegmina  are  in  repose,  inclosing  a  brownish  fuscous  triangular  stripe ;  the  spots  are 
scattered  mostly  in  the  median  field,  consisting  in  thebassd  two-fifths  of  the  tegmina 
of  small  roundish  spots  and  one  larger  longitudinal  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  basal 
half;  there  is  a  large  irregular  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  togmina,  and  beyond  a  smaller 
transverse  spot,  followed  by  indistinct  markings ;  wings  hyaline,  slightly  fuliginous 
at  the  extreme  tip ;  the  veins,  especially  in  the  apicil  half,  fhscous ;  legs  uniform  brown- 
ish fuscous ;  apical  half  of  spines  of  hind  tibi»  black. 

Length  of  body,  0.9  inch ;  of  togmina,  0.9  inch ;  of  body  and  togmina,  1.125  inches ; 
of  pronotum,  0.2  inch ;  of  hind  femora,  0.5  inch. 

It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  (Edipoda  pellucida  Scudd,  common  in  Northern 
New  England. 

Camnula  trioarinata  St&l. 

Pale  brownish-yeUow;  front  on  each  side  from  the  base  to  the  lateral  foveolie  and 
usuaUy  a  stripe  on  each  cheek  below  the  eyes,  black.  Elytra  in  front  of  the  middle 
somewhat  brownish,  fuscous,  costal  area  pale,  with  fuscous  spots ;  behind  the  middle 
dull  hyaline  with  fuscous  veins,  and  obsoletely  clouded.  Wings  hyaline,  colorless, 
with  fuscous  veins,  posterior  femora  with  two  oblique  fuscous  stripes;  posterior  tibin 
pale;  spines  except  at  the  base,  black. 

Appearance  and  markings  very  similar  to  Tragooephala  ICEdipoda"}  Bordida;  vertex 
and  fastigium  narrower,  sulcus  of  the  frt>ntal  costa  not  reaching  the  base,  antenme 
slenderer,  lateral  margins  of  the  pronotum  distinctly  carinated  throughout ;  median 
carina  less  elevated,  elytra  narrower ;  intercalate  veins  visible,  radial  area  of  the 
wings  with  no  dilated  areohe,  and  the  exterior  margin  behind  the  middle  obsoletely 
fuscous,  posterior  tibise  pale.  Frontal  costa  sparsely  punctulate,  middle  slightly  exca- 
vated, base  narrow.  Vertex  behind  the  fastigium  furnished  with  a  slender,  abbrevi- 
ated, longitudinal  carina;  fastigium  slightly  deflexed  slightly  narrowed,  slightly 
concave,  latersi  margins  raised,  marked  with  minute  black  lines.  Lateral  foveol»  dis- 
tinct, triangular.  P^notum  with  shallow  punctures  on  the  lateral  lobes  but  smooth 
on  the  dorsum  which  is  flat ;  median  carina  subcristate  and  equal  throughout ;  lateral 
margins  distinctly  keeled  throughout,  before  the  middle  lobe  parallel,  distinctly  diverg- 
ing posteriorly ;  dorsum  more  or  less  distinctly  ftiscous,  sides  paler ;  the  lateral  lobes 
are  often  marked  with  black  or  fuscous  spots,  the  anterior  of  these  spote  interrupted 
by  oblique  paler  marking.  The  mesostemal  lobe  in  the  male  about  double  as  wide,  in 
the  female  a  little  more  distant,  as  the  metastemal  lobes.  Posterior  femora  medium,, 
the  margins  entire. 

Vancouver's  Island,  Western  North  America. 

The  following  deacription  is  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thomas  from  specimens 
collected  in  Sierra  Valley,  California,  by  Mr.  Lemmon,  diieoily  out  of  the 
hordes  injuring  the  crops,  from  others  collected  by  Mr,  Marten,  at  Port 
Peck  Agency,  Montana,  and  also  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  Colorado: 

Camnula  pelludda  Scudd. 

Male, — Length  of  body  .65^.90  inch ;  to  tips  of  elytra  .80-1  inch ;  expanse  of  ely- 
tra 1;50  inches.  Female, — ^Length  of  body  .80-1  inch ;  te  tips  of  elytra  1  to  1.S& 
inches ;  expanse  of  elytra  1.76  inches. 

Occiput  rising  slightly  above  the  pronotum,  with  a  minute  longitudinal 
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carina  nsiuilly  obsolete  behind,  more  diB|;inct  in  front  where  it  extends  to  the  tians- 
vene  incision  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  median  foveohi  of  the  vertex.  Vertex  in 
front  of  the  eyes  deflexed  at  abont  an  angle  of  25^  from  horizontal ;  margins  raised 
forming  an  ovate  median  foveola  whioh  is  narrowed  and  closed  in  front ;  there  is 
nsoally  a  slight  but  distinct  linear  transverse  depression  across  the  posterior  part  of 
this  foveola  opposite  the  upper  canthns  of  the  eyes ;  there  is  also  occasionally  visible 
a  very  minute  median  carina,  but  this  has  been  observed  only  in  some  of  the  Califor- 
nia specimens,  in  which  the  lateral  margins  are  rather  less  elevated  than  in  the  speci- 
mens obtained  elsewhere;  lateral  foveola  more  or  less  distinct,  triangular,  the  sharpest 
angle  forward,  base  pressed  closely  against  the  eye.  Frontal  costa  rather  broad,  nar- 
rowed, prominent  and  punctate  above,  widened  and  slightly  depressed  at  the  ocellus, 
slightly  narrowed  and  soon  fading  out  below  the  ocellus,  not  reaching  the  clypeus ;  it 
ia  rather  more  than  usually  broad  at  the  ooellns  and  not  sulcate  above  or  below  it. 

AntenniB  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  tip  of  the  pronotum,  rather  slender,  some- 
what flattened  and  very  slightly  enlarged  toward  the  apex.  Eyes  rather  small,  not 
prominent;  posterior  margin  semicircular,  less  convex  in  front.  Pronotum  short,  the 
greatest  length  about  equal  to  the  depth ;  the  constriction,  which  is  slight,  very  near 
the  front,  expanding  posteriorly ;  the  median  and  lateral  carin»  distinct,  extending 
the  whole  length ;  the  median  subcristate,  straight  on  top,  or  very  nearly  so,  usually 
distinctly,  but  sharply,  severed  in  advance  of  the  middle  by  the  posterior  sulcus;  the 
lateral  carinse  are  sharply  defined,  but  less  prominent  than  the  median,  parallel  on 
the  front  lobe,  but  diverging  from  thence  to  the  posterior  margiu.  These  (lateral 
oarinie)  are  usually  more  or  less  distinctly  severed  by  one  of  the  transverse  impressed 
lines,  but  vary  as  to  the  one,  sometimes  by  the  first,  sometimes  by  the  second,  some- 
times by  the  third,  and  occasionally  by  two  of  them.  The  dorsum  is  flat  and  not 
.granulated  or  rugose;  the  anterior  margin  very  obtusely  angled;  posterior  margin 
forming  an  angle  a  little  larger  than  a  right  angle,  rounded  at  the  extreme  tip ;  pos- 
terior lateral  angle  about  a  right  angle.  Elytra  rather  narrow,  furnished  with  a  dis- 
tinct intercalate  vein ;  basal  half  opaque,  apical  half,  or  at  least  the  apical  third, 
nearly  transparent,  extending  slightly — ^from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  their  length — ^be- 
yond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

The  wings  rather  less  than  medium  width,  very  thin  and  delicate,  resembling  very 
closely  the  wings  of  C.  «pre<iw,  but  more  delicate  and  transparent ;  the  width  of  the 
subcostal  area  is  marked  on  the  external  ^apical)  margin  by  a  distinct  notch. 

Abdomen  in  both  sexes  very  distinctly  carinated  above.  In  the  female  the  cerci, 
as  usual,  very  small,  the  valves  of  the  ovipositor  are  quite  slender  and  very  sharp. 
In  the  male  the  cerci  are  rather  longer  than  usual  in  (Edipodini,  cylindrical,  slightly 
tapering,  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  usually  curved  more  or  less  upward,  the  subanal 
plate  curving  upward  strongly,  somewhat  prolonged,  tapering,  and  broadly  subtrun- 
«ate  at  the  tip ;  it  and  the  cerci  slightly  hairy. 

Posterior  femora  rather  slender  for  the  group  to  which  the  species  belongs,  upper 
«arina  elevated,  entire,  and  very  thin  and  sharp;  in  the  females  they  scarcely  reach 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen— the  same  thing  appears  to  be  true  in  reference  to  the  males. 
The  posterior  tibiie  very  slightly  shorter  than  the  femora,  slender;  the  spurs  at  the 
base  robust ;  the  spines  rather  small,  usually  nine  or  ten  in  the  outer  and  ten  or 
«leven  in  the  inner  row. 

Color. — ^The  general  or  ground  color  of  the  California  specimens  is  eonsiderably 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  or  eastern  specimens ;  if  a  number,  with 
the  wings  closed,  are  placed  together  there  is  a  quite  distinct  dull  yellowish  shade 
observed ;  but  the  general  color  i»  a  dull  (earthy)  brown,  varied  by  lighter  and  darker 
shades,  the  dark  shade  increasing  toward  the  head,  being  a  decided  brown  on  the 
head  and  pronotum— not  so  distinct  In  the  California  specimens.  The  cheeks  and 
sides  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  dull  yellow.  The  chief  oharaoteristio 
markings  are  to  be  found  on  the  elytra ;  these  have  a  yellowish  ray  more  or  lees 
tinged  with  reddish  extending  along  the  inner  margin  from  the  base  to  where  it  fades 
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out  at  the  icner  margin  about  one-third  the  length  from  the  tip;  the  costal  area  is 
marked  with  from  one  to  three  dark  brown  or  fascoos  spots,  the  one  next  the  bas» 
and  opposite  the  costal  angle  the  largest,  one  or  both  the  others,  whioh  are  small, 
often  wanting;  the  discal  or  middle  marked  with  rather  large  spots  of  the  same 
kind,  which  are  somewhat  transverse,  and  fading  toward  the  apex  where  they  are  ob- 
literated. Wings  pellncid,  veins  and  veinlets  of  the  outer  (anterior  when  spread) 
half  dark,  except  the  strong  subcostal  vein,  which  is  white  or  pale  yellow ;  those  of 
the  inner  half  mostly  yellowish.  Posterior  femora  varying  in  color  from  dull  yellow 
to  brown ;  usually,  but  not  always,  marked  externally  with  two  oblique  brownish 
bands.    Posterior  tibifio  yeUowish. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  CALIFORNIA  IN  1878. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  injory  in  1878i 

This  valley  has  been  infested  by  locusts  increaslug  so  much  of  late  as  to  totally 
destroy  the  crops  and  strike  terror  to  the  inhabitants.  While.botanizing  here  two 
years  ago,  I  collected  specimens  of  various  locusts  and  sent  them  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  San  Francisco.  No  report.  Last  season  I  was  absent  in  Southern  Cali- 
fomia^  so  I  have  no  specimens  of  the  locusts  that  devastated  this  valley,  and  whose 
eggs  are  thickly  deposited  on  many  of  the  sunny  knolls. 

I  think  these  locusts  come  from  the  desert  northeast  of  us  by  easy  stages,  yearly. 
This  valley  lies  in  latitude  39^  4(K  north,  and  longitude  1399  30^  west,  at  an  latitude 
of  about  5,000  feet. 

As  this  valley,  35  miles  long  b;^  half  as  wide,  lies  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  the  west 
of  one  of  its  loftiest  chains,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  true  C,  apretM  is  the 
locust  that  is  devouring  our  herbage. 

To  perfectly  understand  the  problem,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  valley  is  connected 
to  the  great  basin  through  this  Sierra  barrier  by  the  low  pass  of  Beckwourth,  thoogh 
the  locusts  did  not  come  through  it,  bnt|  as  supposed,  they  came  eating  their  way 
from  over  the  ridge  to  the  northward  as  stated. 

I  will  in  due  time  send  forward  specimens  of  the  species  here,  with  notes  of  their 
habits,  ravages,  &,c. 

The  excellent  and  usefol  report  of  your  Commission  (First  Annual  Report  United 
States  Entomological  Conunisslon,  1877),  is  in  my  hands.  Wish  I  knew  whether  it 
was  advisable  to  exhort  the  farmers  to  fight  the  pest  with  coal-oil  and  machinery. 
They  have  bred  here  for  three  years,  and  seem  on  the  increase.  Eat  up  grain  and 
late  grass.  Last  year  damage  estimated  at  $30^000  in  a  population  of  2,000. — [J.  G. 
Lemmon  in  a  letter  to  C.  V.  Riley,  March  10, 1879. 

Orasshoppbrs  in  Sierra  Valley.— Reno  Journal,  July  8 :  A  gentlenmn  in  fcom 
Sierra  Valley  informs  us  that  the  grasshoppers  are  destroying  a  great  deal  of  grain  in 
the  valley.  Out  of  one  field,  from  which  400  tons  ought  to  have  been  cut,  only  150  tons 
were  left,  and  even  this  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of  the  farmers.  The  hoppers  are 
now  all  in  the  north  end  of  the  valley,  but  when  this  is  all  eaten  np  they  wiU  no 
doubt  turn  their  attention  to  the  lower  end.  They  rise  in  such  clouds  that  the  son 
is  darkened,  and  shortly  after  they  light  on  a  field  nothing  is  left  but  a  mass  of  un- 
sightly stalks.  They  do  not  touch  the  wet  land,  nor  will  they  touch  the  hay  after  it 
is  cut  and  cured.  Cases  are  cited  where  the  insects  have  gone  just  ahead  of  the 
mowers  and  destroyed  the  majority  of  the  grain.  In  one  such  case,  out  of  200  tons 
only  25  were  saved.  Dairymen  are  suffering  considerably  because  their  grazing  lands 
are  being  destroyed,  and  this,  with  the  low  price  of  butter,  is  causing  many  to  leave 
that  business  entirely.  Probably  one-half  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  valley  will  be  lost. 
Fortunately  2,000  tons  of  hay  was  carried  over  from  last  year.  This  will  keep  the 
price  this  year  about  as  usual,  but  next  year  it  is  likely  a  notable  advance  in  the  price 
will  be  apparent.    The  grasshoppers  have  possession  of  Sierra  Valley,  and  what  ia 
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worse,  yoang  ones  are  hatching  every  day,  while  the  old  ones  are  laying  eggs  and 
eating  grass. — lPao^fie  Bural  Press,  July  13, 1878. 

Sierra  Valley  HoppERS.->-Seno  Journal :  We  spoke  yesterday  of  the  myriads  of 
grasshoppers  in  the  Sierra  Valley,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  the  crops  were  in. 
Another  gentleman  tells  ns  that  there  is  a  mile  square  in  the  center  of  the  yalley, 
which  is  completely  covered  with  the  yoang  insects,  which  have  appetites  like  crosa- 
cnt  saws.  He  suggests  that  the  farmers  club  together,  and,  by  rolling  over  this  tract 
with  heavy  rollers,  kill  at  least  the  m^or  portion  of  them,  for  should  they  all  survive, 
they  will  not  gratefully  spare  the  green  acres  around  them.  The  crops  never  looked 
better,  and  the  farmers  have  only  this  one  thing  to  fear.  One  has  no  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude or  destructibility  of  this  plague.  Flying  in  clouds  so  thick  as  to  darken  the 
sky  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  they  leave  the  country  over  which  they  pass  as  bleak  as  if 
a  fire  had  swept  it.  Millions  may  be  killed,  but  like  the  war  with  China,  there  are  ten 
to  take  the  place  of  every  one  that  falls.  It  is  not  profitable  to  raise  grain  for  grass- 
hoppers' use.  We  hope  our  Sierra  Valley  friends  will  escape  the  impending  danger. — 
[Ibid,  June  22,  1878. 

Reports  from  Sierra  County,  California,  state  that  the  grasshoppers  appeared  there 
in  May  and  June,  since  when  they  have  become  very  numerous,  destroying  almost 
the  entire  crops  in  the  Sierra  Valley. — IRoeky  Mtmntain  News,  October  30,  1878. 

Grasshoppers  are  so  plenty  in  the  mountains  which  the  Central  Pacific  climbs  that 
trains  can  hardly  mount  the  grades,  and  the  brakes  sometimes  fall  coming  down. — 
IBoeUm  Journal,  1878. 

The  following  more  comprehensive  account  was  commnnicat^ed  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  Lemmon  to  the  Trackee  Republican^  and  published  in  several 
numbers  of  that  journal : 

April  5,  1879. 

The  amount  of  damage  to  crops  in  Sierra  VaUey  last  year  (1878)  by  a  certain  rav- 
enous grasshopper,  or,  properly,  locust,  and  the  fact  that  millions  of  eggs  were  de- 
posited on  hitherto  non-visited  ranches,  menacing  a  larger  area  of  land  than  ever, 
naturally  causes  a  deep  interest  to  be  taken  in  the  terrible  scourge,  and  Justifies  a 
somewhat  carefrQ  examination  of  the  whole  subject. 

I  have  Just  been  down  through  the  infected  district,  making  observations  upon  the 
eggs,  and  taking  notes  from  the  inhabitants  on  the  origin  and  habits  of  the  locusts, 
which  I  will  first  give,  then  draw  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  insects,  methods  of 
fighting  them,  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future,  &m, 

THK  SCOURGE  NEAR  LOTALTON. 

Thomas  F.  West  states  that  the  locusts  came  from  Clover  and  Last  Chance  VaUeys. 
Saw  them  in  the  latter  three  years  ago.  Breeding  ground  previous  year  (1877)  was 
on  what  is  known  as  ''The  Island,''  some  few  miles  out  in  the  valley  south  of  Beck- 
wonrth ;  arrived  at  his  ranch  in  myriads  June  Ist.  Their  flight  was  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  striking  heavily  against  fences  and  buildings.  In  the  morning 
hours  many  of  them  flew  southward,  then  turned,  after  feeding,  perhaps,  and  returned 
in  the  afternoon.  Many  remained  and  deposited  eggs  in  August,  on  warm,  sunny 
knolls,  the  rest  disappearing  southwestward.    Loss,  about  $500. 

F.  M.  West  suffered  very  severely,  and  is  fearful  that  his  crops  wiU  all  bo  taken 
this  year,  since  eggs  are  so  thickly  deposited  on  his  ranch.  The  insect  selects  warm, 
dry  knolls  for  this  purpose ;  large  patches  are  literally  filled  with  eggs.  They  came 
from  the  northeast,  staid  two  or  three  weeks,  then  went  southwest.  Did  not  fight 
against  them ;  ''  as  well  contend  against  the  wind."  Loss,  125  tons  of  hay,  |625,  and 
his  fall  feed,  estimated  at  |100.  Ranch  of  240  acres.  Many  hatched  on  his  ranch  in 
May^  but  the  bulk  came  fh)m  '^  The  Island  ^  about  June  20. 

D.  T.  Machomick  lost'  120  tons  of  hay,  fdOO;  had  no  grain ;  ranch  of  160  acres. 
Other  items  same  as  the  Wests. 
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John  Yoang  lost  65  tons  of  hay. 

W.  A.  Poole  lost  75  acres  of  oats^  worth  |1,800;  hay  not  injured  mnch.  LocnstB 
oame  aboat  Jnly  20  from  northeast.  But  few  remained  to  lay  eggs.  Most  of  the 
damage  was  done  in  two  to  four  weeks.    Disappeared  to  the  southwest. 

A.  B.  Dodge,  not  much  injured ;  has  a  ranch  of  20O  acres. 

Joe  Dyson  lost  everything  in  1877 ;  last  year,  300  tons  of  hay,  worth  $1,000 ;  had  no 
grain.  The  locusts  hatched  mostly  on  his  ranch  from  May  to  August  rery  numerously; 
covered  the  ground ;  flew  low. 

Mr.  Lewis  lost  heavily,  estimated  at  $3,000,  mostly  of  grain.  The  other  farms  above 
Loyalton,  Dooley's,  Parker's,  and  Bobinson's,  suffered  more  or  less. 

D.  B.  Patterson  lost  75  tons  of  oats  firom  choice  seed,  costing  3  cents  per  pound, 
from  which  he  expected,  it  standing  so  well  on  the  ground,  3,000  bushels,  worth 
|S,000.  Lost  one-third  of  his  hay,  100  tons,  worth  $500,  with  a  valuable  garden,  po- 
tatoes, &;c.  Fall  feed  eaten  up.  Farm  of  640  acres.  The  atrocious  gourmands  came 
originally  from  Clover  Valley,  and  mowed  down  his  oats  seemingly  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  many  laid  eggs ;  the  bulk  disappeared  to  the  westward.  Hosts  of  'hoppers, 
some  of  them  flying  high,  darkening  the  sun. 

John  Schroeder  lost  65  acres  of  oats,  worth  $2,500.  Came  from  the  north,  about 
July  1,  eating  his  grass ;  greatest  damage  to  grain  about  July  16.  The  array  came 
from  **  The  Island,"  divided  near  his  ranch,  one  wing  continuing  up  Smith's  Keck,  tho 
other  turning  westward ;  were  about  three  weeks  eating  his  crops ;  many  laid  eggs, 
the  female  dying  afterward.  He  fought  them  diligently  with  his  large  family,  saving 
garden  and  potatoes  thereby,  worth  $800.  Drove  them  off  with  papers  tied  to  sticks, 
which  were  brandished  about  the  small  inclosures.  Insects  very  thick,  covering  the 
ground ;  near  fences  and  buildings  they  were  gathered  in  heaps.  This  ranch  of  320 
acres  was  not  affected  the  year  before.  Flew  low,  not  more  than  20  feet  at  the 
highest.  They  reminded  him  of  'hoppers  met  with  on  the  Humboldt  in  1854,  though 
those  were  more  destructive,  eating  willows  and  sage-brush. 

J.  C.  Brown  lost  heavily  in  grass  and  garden.  Came  from  the  eastward ;  flUed  the 
air,  stopping  his  horses  while  raking  hay,  and  pelted  fences  and  buildings  like  hail ; 
devoured  cured  hay  in  the  bunch,  before  he  could  get  it  drawn  into  the  bam.  His 
mother  made  a  desperate  fight  for  her  garden ;  had  to  protect  face  and  eyes  by  nearly 
closing  her  bonnet  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  swung  her  besom  of  des- 
truction ;  were  ravenous  four  weeks ;  lelt  many  eggs;  disappeared  by  death  and  by 
going  west. 

W.  S.  Paine  lost  75  acres  of  oats  worth  $1,500,  with  hay  and  fall  feed  worth  $200. 
Oats  were  Just  in  full  stand  when  attacked,  about  July  20.  Ate  for  two  weeks.  He 
made  desperate  and  temporarily  successful  efforts  to  defend  his  crop ;  took  200  yards 
of  baling  rope,  fastened  papers  to  it,  and  swept  over  his  grain,  driving  the  locusts  be- 
fore the  shaking  papers ;  '*  drove  them  out  forty  times ;  was  overpowered  by  the  num- 
bers  of  the  enemy  and  cleaned  out."  Many  remained  on  the  ground,  deposited  eggs, 
and  died  on  dry  knolls.  Those  that  left  went  westward.  Thinks  they  came  from 
*^  The  Island."  For  four  days  during  the  morning  hours  they  poured  in  upon  his 
ranch  of  500  acres  from  over  the  hill,  eastward.  Proposes  to  never  give  up,  but  to 
fight  them  still. 

Silas  Sturgeon  lost  heavily  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat. 

Dan  Ebe  lost  $1,000  worth  of  oats ;  barley  damaged.  Came  from  northeast ;  went 
on  southwest ;  many  laying  eggs ;  farm  of  450  acres. 

W.  T.  Wilson's  former  ranch  up  in  Antelope  Neck  was  saved  by  the  late  arrival  of 
the  pests. 

J.  B.  Eachus  lost  40  acres  of  oats.  Thinks  the  eggs  were  hatched  out  early  in 
March. 

J.  H.  Sims  lost  $400,  mostly  in  hay  and  pasture.  The  locusts  arrived  from  the  north- 
east during  the  first  week  in  July ;  flew  low ;  deposited  egg^  and  disappeared  south- 
west ;  ranch  of  480  acres. 
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YICINITT  OF  SISBHAYIIXE. 

The  biothdis  H.  P.  and  William  Kobbins  snffered  dight  losses  of  grasa  and  grain. 

A.  J.  Flint  got  ahead  of  the  tireless  harvesteis  with  fonr  mowers,  securing  his  hay, 
bat  a  small  patch  of  wheat  was  munched,  as  a  dainty  morsel  in  a  few  hours. 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  relieved  from  the  expense  of  finiahing  a  field  of  grass  that  stood 
well  at  eve;  ere  noon  of  next  day  it  was  fiill  of  locusts,  shearing  it  close  to  the 
ground. 

D.  D.  Newman  lost  75  acres  of  oats  and  much  fall  feed.  A  small  field  of  rye  was  not 
attacked,  so  he  takes  the  precaution  to  sow  all  his  grain  land  to  this  cereal. 

Jonah  T.  Jones  lost  but  part  of  his  oat  crop,  owing  to  the  late  arriral  of  the  scourge. 
In  his  granary  I  obtained  mutilated  specimens  of  the  insect  (they  had  been  through 
the  thresher  and  fanner)  that  confirmed  my  suspicions  of  the  true  character  and 
name  of  the  species. 

George  P.  Haine  sufiEered  but  little,  being  mostly  beyond  the  last  stragglers  of  the 
srmy.  Has  had  occasion  to  pass  among  the  ranches  near  Adams's  Neck  during  sum- 
mer seasons.  Has  observed  the  habits  of  the  young ;  correctly  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  full-fledged  grouse  locust,  often  mistaken  for  them.  Saw  young,  haJf- 
j^wn,  wingless  locusts  once  seeking  fresh  pastures  on  Moffatt's  ranch.  Stopped  by 
a  stream,  they  retracted  the  flanks  of  their  column,  and  crossed  a  bridge,  as  thick  on 
the  ground  as  they  could  be  and  move ;  were  four  days  crossing ;  thinks  they  can  be 
ditched, 

Merritt  Harding,  being  fond  of  tempting  trout  from  his  streams  with  grasshoppers, 
made  a  most  important  discovery.  The  insect  was  found  to  be  infested  by  a  little 
red  louse.  When  carrying  six  to  eight  of  these  blood-sucking  enemies  the  locust 
looked  sickly  and  was  very  weak.    These  were  late  comers. 

T.  S.  Battelle,  Peter  Olsen,  B.  F.  Lemmon,  the  Himes  Brothers,  and  Jack  Campbell 
have  each  their  quota  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  last  vanguard  of  the  army  late  in 
July  and  August,  menacing  tiieir  own  and  M^Uoining  ranches  this  summer. 

The  reported  damages  foregoing  foot  up :  Grain,  115,000;  hay,  |5,250 ;  feed,  $1,400; 
vegetables,  |600 ;  total,  |22,250.  This  should  be  increased  about  one-third  by  the 
addition  of  those  farmers  not  reported--|30,000. 

The  damages  in  the  vicinity  of  Beckwourth  and  the  Snnmiit,  and  along  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  and  the  interior,  was  perhaps  half  as  great,  which,  added  to  the 
above,  gives  a  total  of  damage  of  $45,000  in  Sierra  Valley  for  the  year  1878. 

Now,  what  is  this  fell  destroyer  t  What  its  relatives,  its  habits,  its  enemies,  and 
how  can  its  attacks  be  averted  f 

From  examination  of  specimens  with  a  microscope  and  comparisons  with  descriptions 
and  illustrations  in  my  possession,  I  have  determined  that  this  locust  is  not  the  ter- 
rible migratory  Rocky  Mountain  locust  of  the  interior.  Added  to  which  all  the  facts 
^ven  concerning  the  habits  of  this  insect  prove  it  different.  In  regard  to  the  scien- 
tific names  of  these  two  kinds  of  locusts,  the  unscientific  will  notice  that  they  are  very 
aptly  conferred.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locust  is  called  Calaptemus  Bpreius,  The  first 
or  geueric  name  means  **  beautiful  wing,"  and  refers  to  the  bright  silvery  sheen  of  the 
wings  when  seen  at  great  heights  in  flight,  resembling  snow-flakes ;  the  last  or  specific 
name  means  ''  despised,"  ''hated."  This  locust  has  its  permanent  breeding  grounds 
mostly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rockies,  from  the  parks  of  Colorado  northward  200 
miles  beyond  the  boundary  between  the  States  and  British  America.  It  makes  irreg- 
ular forays  eastward  or  southward,  devastating  large  areas  in  the  manner  so  forcibly 
described  by  the  prophet  Joel:  "The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of 
horses,  and  as  a  horseman  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  shall  they  leap ;  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devonreth  the  stubble ; 
as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array^  The  land  is  a  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  be- 
hind them  a  desolate  wildeme^." 

During  the  three  years  from  1874  to  1877  the  damage  done  to  the  border  States  was 
estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $900,000,000.    This  "hated"  spretus  moves  in  vast 
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swarms  several  hundred  miles  long  and  wide,  and  often  a  mile  or  more  thick.  They 
have  been  seen  passing  at  a  great  height  over  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rockies.  Al- 
though there  are  breeding  grounds  just  north  of  Salt  Lake  and  along  the  valley  of 
Snake  River,  in  Idaho,  from  which  they  sally  west  and  southward,  no  instance  la  re- 
corded of  their  ever  reaching  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  There  are  two  other  spedes 
of  Caloptenus  that  are  also  migratory  and  terribly  destructive  at  times;  the  C.  {UlaniM 
or  *' lesser  locust,"  and  C.  /emtfr-rv5rtim,  the  *' red-legged  locust";  and  these  species 
being  of  wider  range  have,  perhaps,  ravaged  portions  of  California,  but  the  principal 
damage  in  our  State  has  been  done  by  the  culprit  that  is  now  menacing  Sierra  Valley, 
and  which  we  will  proceed  to  name  and  describe. 

(EDIPODA  ATROX. 

The  compound  Greek  word  (Edipoda  (accented  on  the  second  syllable  with  the  short 
sound  of  i)  means  <'swelled-leg,"  and  refers  to  the  large  thigh  of  the  hind  or  leaping 
legs.  The  specific  name  alrox  means  "  atrocious,"  **  cruel,"  "destructive,"  or  "  direful." 
This  atrocious  locust  breeds  all  over  the  country  from  Florida  to  Alaska  annually,  but 
does  not  often  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  destructive.  When  forced  to  migrate  for 
food  they  form  vast  swarms,  reported  (perhaps  not  this  species)  as  "flying  about  200 
feet  high  for  the  noon  hours  of  two  days  over  the  city  of  Sacramento  in  1855,  resem- 
bliug  a  snow  storm.  Theydestroyedhalf  of  the  crops  of  Sacramento  County."  In  1877 
locusts  (the  (Edipoda  atrox)  ravaged  the  coast  from  Point  Concepcion  to  Santa  Barbara, 
their  habits  and  mischief  closely  observed  by  the  distinguished  naturalist,  Elwood 
Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  recommends  deep  plowing  under  of  the  eggs.  He  has 
completely  averted  the  scourge  by  that  means,  while  sowing  on  and  harvesting  crops 
as  usual.  The  same  year  the  damage  in  Fresno  County  was  $20,000.  Great  damage  is 
reported  in  Fresno  as  early  as  1856.  The  same  year  two  swarms  passed  over  the 
Big  Trees  into  San  Joaquin  Valley,  doing  great  damage. 

In  1859  locusts  devastated  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of  Pitt  and  Fall  Rivers  (North- 
east California) ;  covered  the  ground ;  annoying  to  travelers  and  stock  men. 

In  1862  and  1863  at  Homitos  they  came  in  June  and  July  "like  a  glistening  cloud; 
ate  the  bark  off  of  peach  trees." 

In  1866  and  1867  a  swarm  15  miles  wide  passed  over  Stockton  from  the  north,  "so 
abundant  that  they  filled  a  well." 

In  1869  they  visited  Tulare  County  from  the  southwest  in  May  and  June ;  staid  three 
weeks,  eating  grain  and  grapes. 

In  1873  they  migrated  to  Southern  California,  doing  great  damage.  The  last  rav- 
ages, in  1877^  have  been  stated. 

The  species  doing  the  injury  in  the  cases  is  unknown,  for  want  of  care  in  preserving 
specimens  and  in  descriptions ;  most  probably  they  were  true  migrator€$,  as  atlani$  and 
femur'TubruM,  The  locust  of  1877  was  the  (Edipoda  atrox,  which  of  late,  for  some  as 
yet  mysterious  reason,  has  become  numerous  and  migratory  to  a  limited  extent. 

As  stated  by  eye-witnesses,  ours  have  come  by  easy  stages  from  the  northward,  en- 
tering Sierra  Valley  from  Clover  and  Last  Chance  Valleys,  and  at  first  deposited  but 
few  eggs.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  small,  slightly  curved  rice  kernels  of  a  light 
buff  color.  They  are  deposited  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, in  sunny  exposures,  at  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  in  nests  or  x>ocket9 
of  about  28  eggs  each.  The  female  is  supposed  to  make  several  deposits— three  or 
four — and  then  perishes.  Neither  male  nor  female  of  this  species  lives  through  the 
winter.  The  earliest  laid  eggs  hatch  first,  about  May  10th.  Hatching  continues  all 
the  forepart  of  summer.  The  insect,  while  yet  in  the  omuion  or  sheath,  wriggles  itself 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  first  the  pelticle  gives  way  to  pressure  beneath  in 
the  region  of  the  back  and  neck.  The  head  emerges,  then  the  antenme  and  limbs,  all 
very  soft  and  white.  In  a  few  minutes  the  little  rogue,  now  black  and  shining,  with 
stiff  legs  and  a  fierce  look,  hops  off  in  search  of  something  to  eat — and  trouble  begins. 
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LOCUST  KKEMIES. 

First  in  importance,  thongh  silent  and  unseen ^  are  insects  of  its  own  great  class* 
They  prey  npon  it  firom  the  egg  to  the  adult,  while  roosting  at  night  or  flying  by  day. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  every  animal  meets  with  check.  A  particular  plant-feeder 
may  swarm  to  an  alarming  extent  one  year,  and  be  unheard  of  the  next,  being  checked, 
perhaps,  by  an  unseen  foe.  The  Locust  Commission  referred  to,  report,  describe,  and 
illustrate  a  host  of  insects,  including  minute  mites,  no  larger  than  pin  heads,  flies, 
wasps,  beetles  and  the  like,  whose  larvce  feed  upon  the  eggs.  Wasps,  hornets,  and 
flies  attack  the  grown  insect. 

Mr.  Merritt  Harden,  through  his  piscatorial  procliyities,  happily  discovered  that 
our  atrox  is  badly  parasitised  with  the  '*  red  mite ''  !l)r<nnbid%ttm  locustarum,  described 
and  named  by  Professor  Riley.  Should  this  parasite  multiply,  the  instinct  of  the 
locust  will  cause  it  to  avoid  the  vicinity,  as  was  distinctly  proved  in  the  East  witb 
the  "  hat«d"  spretw. 

A  certain  fly  (Taohina)  seeks  out  the  locust  to  deposit  by  a  quick  dart  upon  it  an 
egg,  which  speedily  hatches,  gnaws  into  the  body  of  the  locust  and  preys  upon  its 
vitals,  soon  killing  it.  Swarms  of  these  flies  have  been  known  to  drive  out  or  turn 
the  course  of  an  army  of  locusts.  The  so-called  '^  hair-worm  "  lives  a  portion  of  its 
life  in  the  locust.    It  never  originates  from  horse  hairs,  as  often  thought. 

The  whole  bird  family,  from  the  swan  to  the  pee- wee,  are  valiant  friends  of  man  in 
the  contest.  So  important  is  this  aid  that  public  sentiment  as  well  as  legislation  in 
all  the  West  protects  the  birds  from  wanton  destruction.  Prof.  S.  Aaghey,  of  Ne- 
braska, investigated  this  subject  in  aid  of  the  commission,  and  names  260  kinds  of 
useful  birds  in  the  crops  or  stomachs  of  which  he  found  locusts.  Principal  of  these 
are  domestic  fowls,  robins,  black-birds,  larks,  bluebirds,  swallows,  snipe,  plover, 
ducks,  doves,  grouse,  magpies,  crows,  &o. 

Several  quadrupeds  rally  for  the  destruction  of  locusts,  including  the  common 
skunk,  which  for  signal  service  in  this  cause  is  voted  a  benefactor  in  the  locust  region, 
and  is  petted,  despite  his  odor. 

The  Indians  of  the  interior,  usually  so  stolid,  become  quite  excited  at  the  approach 
of  locusts,  not  with  fear,  but  Joy,  as  they  proceed  to  har^-est  a  winter's  store  of  *^  dick- 
ets,"  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  who,  at  sight  of  the  coming 
cloud,  falls  on  his  fSooe,  with  loud  cries  of  praise  to  Allah  and  the  Prophet,  for  sending 
him  food.      . 

PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSES. 

These  are  of  Ave  sorts :  1st.  Encouragement  of  natural  locust  enemies ;  2d.  De- 
struction of  the  eggs ;  3d.  Destruction  of  the  unfledged  young ;  4th.  Destruction  of 
the  flyers ;  5th.  Warding  off  by  frightful  objects  or  sounds.  The  best  means  of  de- 
stroying the  eggs  is  by  plowing  them  under,  harrowing  them  out  of  their  nests  in 
autumn  and  exposing  to  winter  weather* and  birds,  irrigating  and  rotting  them,  or 
making  the  ground  too  hard  for  egress  by  rolling. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  young  locust  does  not  dig  its  way  out  of  the  ground — 
only  wriggles  out  of  the  loose  soil  with  its  mantle  still  on — the  feasibility  of  plowing, 
harrowing,  and  rolling  is  apparent,  and  I  am  surprised  that  not  a  farmer  of  Sierra 
Valley  ia  reported  as  trying  these  remedieis.  Certain  knolls  known  to  be  full  of  eggs 
coulcl  be  thus  treated,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  our  local  pest  be  destroyed  in  the  egg.  I 
say  **  local  pest "  advisedly.  The  (Edipoda  atrox  is  not  a  true  migratore,  does  not  rise 
in  vast  swarms  to  a  great  height,  and  Journey  for  days  in  a  given  direction ;  hence  its. 
destruction  may  be  compassed  or  completed  by  vigorous  concert  of  action. 

And  this  is  the  comfort  we  may  gather  from  all  this  investigation ;  that  this  is  not 
the  hateful  »pretuB  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  liable  at  any  day  to  drop  oat  of  the  sky 
in  overwhelming  myriads,  but  only  a  local  and  usually  harmless  species,  that  for  some, 
perhaps  evanescent,  cause  has'  multiplied  to  a  destructive  extent.  The  theory  lately 
advanced  in  the  Bepuhlican  (which  I  fear  may  be  credited  to  me,  as  the  editor  refers. 
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to  me  in  the  onteet,)  is  radically  -wrong.  The  statement  is  made  that  ''to  pat  in 
.grain  crops  would  only  foster  the  sconrge,  while  to  let  the  ground  lie  idle  may  starve 
the  rapacious  insects  into  emigrating." 

Koy  no.  Plow  and  sow,  and  harrow  and  roll,  spade  and  ditch  the  infected  spots. 
Aided  by  friends,  seen  and  unseen,  the  plague  may  be  averted.  Take  the  example  of 
the  farmers  of  the  East,  who  fight  the  ''hated"  locust,  though  it  is  like  contending 
4igainst  the  wind,  at  great  expense,  with  coal-oil  cans,  with  gathering  machines,  with 
fire  and  water.  Failing  to  fight  them  here  and  now,  the  creatures  may  take  poases- 
sion  and  breed  in  destructive  numbers  annually,  since  this  is  as  natural  a  breeding 
ground  as  any  other.  For  some  reason  the  "  check "  is  removed.  Let  us  seek  out 
another.  Let  fortunate  farmers  not  gloat  over  the  temporary  advantages  to  them 
fiom  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbors,  for  the  "atrocious"  locust  is  perfectly  at 
home  here,  and  may  radiate  in  any  direction  towards  the  most  inviting  fields.  Let 
them  rather  get  into  full  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  remembering  that  really  in 
calamities  of  this  kind  all  the  community  suffers.  Let  all  Join  as  one  man  to  limit, 
cripple,  and  kill  off  this  common  enemy — ^the  "  atrocious  locust." 

Apbii.3,  1879. 

Three  days  after  sending  you  the  articles  on  the  Sierra  Valley  scourge,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Professor  Riley,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission, 
accompanying  a  box  of  specimens  of  the  various  migratory  species— as  I  had  requested 
in  March  last.  These  specimens  confirm  my  determinations  as  given,  that  our  locust 
is  not  a  true  migratore.  In  the  absence  of  fuU  descriptions  and  perfect  specimens  the 
task  of  determining  what  species  it  was  became  the  more  difficult.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  I  have  named  it  correctly,  as  corroborated  by  the  statements  of 
its  habits  as  given  by  my  afflicted  neighbors. 

I  have  at  this  time  several  observations  to  make,  derived  fit>m  a  close  study  of  the 
young  as  they  are  hatching  out.  A  pan  of  earth  containing  a  large  number  of  eggs 
in  their  pockets  was  brought  in  during  the  fine  weather  in  February,  and  since  have 
remained  near  the  stove,  in  even  temperature.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  eggs  began  to 
hatch  out,  and  the  microscope,  aided  by  plates  and  descriptions  given  in  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  has  revealed  wonden  in  the  early  life 
of  this  terrible  plague. 

The  young  airox  pushes,  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  shell  and  the  tough  chorion  or 
inner  membrane,  like  a  cap,  and  emerges  by  movements  maggot-like  in  action,  always 
striving  to  move  upwards.  It  is  still  encased  in  a  membrane  or  mantle  (the  amnion), 
that  fits  it  like  a  glove,  encasing  every  organ  separately.  In  pushing  its  way  upward 
to  the  light  and  air  the  little  baby— about  20  hundredths  of  an  inch  long^is  soft  and 
pliable,  freely  turning  in  every  direction.  It  is  able  to  arrange  this  tough  enveloping 
mantle  into  loose  bands  encircling  its  body ;  the  lower  edge  of  each  band  being  ficee, 
is  alternately  expanded  with  great  force,  and  then  cpntracted.  When  expanded  the 
outward  edges  of  the  inclined  bands  take  hold  of  the  earth,  while  the  insect  pushes 
its  head  upward  with  great  force.  Advancing  by  contracting  its  body  and  drawing 
it  in  a  heap  towards  its  head,  it  next  expands,  the  band  edges  cope  with  the  earth  on 
M  sides,  while  the  head  is  advanced,  as  before.  Arrived  at  the  surface,  the  little 
white  fellow  lies  on  its  side  a  moment,  as  if  resting ;  then  commences  a  series  of  con- 
tortions, resulting  in  the  bursting  of  the  mantle  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  slit 
•extends  soon  around  to  nearly  below,  the  edges  sliding  back  each  way,  allowing  the 
facile  creature  to  emerge,  the  back  of  the  neck  first.  The  forward  portion  is  soon 
slipped  over  the  head  and  face,  the  antennse  and  Jaws  withdrawn,  the  white  shriveling 
mantle  is  pushed  downward,  releasing  the  legs,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  is 
kicked  off  by  the  hind  legs,  a  small  crumpled  mass  resembling  a  minute  mushroom. 
At  first  the  insect  is  white  and  limber,  but  in  the  apace  of  an  hour  becomes  black, 
fully  hardened,  and  active.  Its  eyes  and  head  are  relatively  very  large,  its  foce  slop- 
ing inward,  with  never  a  sign  of  a  wing,  but  with  sight,  hearing,  legs  and  appetite 
wonderfully  strong. 
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lliadd  ot)servati<m8  may  lead  to  the  ccmcliuiion  that  early  life  here,  as  in  most  in* 
stances,  is  very  tenacious,  and  is  carefolly  gaarded  by  natnie.  Such  is  the  foioe  with 
which  the  atrocions  villain  presses  in  its  mantle  or  pellicle — a  writhing  maggot— that, 
plowing  under,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  deep  and  thorough. 

Harrowing  the  eggs  to  the  surfiobce  in  autumn,  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  la- 
said  to  be  very  effectiTe.  The  females  deposit  with  the*  eggs  a  sebiflo  or  waxy  sub- 
stance  that  keeps  the  eggs  in  place,  suitable  for  hatching.  Brought  to  the  sur&oe, 
they  are  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  to  the  attacks  of  birds ;  snd  in  our  val- 
ley, with  its  regular  spring  freshets,  they  would  be  floated  off  into  the  sloughs,  feed- 
ing the  trout«  The  eggs  that  surviTe  all  these  conditions  would  become  addled,  or  at. 
least  the  insect  would  be  too  weak  when  hatched  to  be  feared. 

THB  RED  OR  LOCUST  MITE. 

In  the  pan  of  earth  and  locust  eggs  there  happened  to  be  eggs  of  the  red  mite  (the* 
Drombidium  looustarum  Riley),  and  I  have  a  full-grown  female  under  thin  glass  for  mi- 
croscopic study.    My  specimen  is  6  hundredths  of  an  inch  long,  about  the  siase  of  a- 
flea.    It  was  very  fortunate  to  find  this  locust  pest  accompanying  our  species  as  it 
does  the  9preiu8.    In  some  sections  of  the  interior  the  abandonment  of  the  country  by- 
locusts  is  charged  entirely  to  the  attack  of  this  parasite.    They  often  teem  until  the- 
ground  is  tinged  a  bright  scarlet  color.    It  preys  upon  both  eggs  and  mature  insects. 
On  the  flill-grown  insect  they  fasten  beneath  the  wings,  suck  the  locust  to  a  dry  shell, 
then  drop  to  earth  to  undergo  transformation  peculiar  to  the  species. 

Instinctively  the  fear  of  this  red  or  locust  mite  is  conveyed  from  parent  to  child,, 
for  a  region  once  infested  by  it  the  locusts  avoid  for  years  after.  This  is  one  of  the- 
most  singular  phenomena  connected  with  the  locust  problem,  to  wit,  how  the  young, 
swarms  from  abroad  know  that  a  certain  section  in  advance  of  them  is  infested  by 
their  deadly  enemy.  They  turn  from  such  country  with  evident  fear.  Borne  along 
by  the  wind,  perhaps,  as  they  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  mites,  they  face  about  in 
a  mass,  or  if  the  wind  is  too  strong  they  drop  and  crawl  hastily  back  in  mortal  fear  - 
and  tumult,  without  feeding. 

Some  such  ''  check  "  is  sure  to  arrive  in  time  to  drive  off  or  destroy  our  foe.  So  let 
the  flurmer  take  courage.  The  most  disconsolate  appearances  at  the  East  have  been 
changed  to  rescue  and  safety  in  a  single  night  by  these  "checks,"  adroitly  brought  in 
by  old  mother  Nature,  kind  at  last  to  all,  if  we  but  give  her  time  to  complete  the 
cycles  of  her  mysterious  progress.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  cited  that  the  locust-smit- 
ten localities  of  the  interior  are  really  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Union.  The  locusts 
eat  up  certain  noxious  weeds,  and  the  most  abundant  harvests  follow  their  ravages  of 
the  year  before.  But  there  is  this  difference— the  aprehu  never  flourishes,  from  various  - 
causes,  more  than  a  year  at  a  time  in  one  place,  being  an  emigrant  from  the  Rockies; 
ours,  the  atrox,  is  indigenous  here.  Favoring  circumstances  have  multiplied  them,  so 
that  they  moved  slowly,  year  by  year,  along  in  search  of  food.  May  the  powers  of 
earth  and  air,  birds,  insects,  and  protozoa,  the  devices  of  man,  and  the  love  and  skill 
of  nature,  speedily  conspire  to  check  this  terrible,  atrocious  locust  I 

Wednesday,  April  9, 1879. 

Have  Just  been  over  a  locust  patch  of  eggs  on  the  ranch  of  B.  F.  Lemmon,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  the  "  red  locust  mite"  in  abundance.  It  was  running  over  the  ground 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eggs,  and  thus  leads  the  searcher  for  eggs  at  once  to  their 
locality.  This  pa^rasite  is  now  in  its  mature  state,  is  often  so  large  as  to  be  distinctly 
noticed,  and  is  commonly  called  the  ''  red  spider."  It  seeks  out  the  locust  eggs,  de- 
posits its  own  therein,  besides  eating  freely;  then,  as  the  young  locust  hatches,  it  is 
menaced  by  the  larviJ  forms  of  this  louse  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  auxiliary  aid,  thus  brought  in  by  nature,  wiU  be  efficacious  in 
averting  the  scourge. 

The  dreadful  locust  ravages  and  their  menaces  in  fhture  are  still  the  all-absorbing . 
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themes  of  thought  and  sjieech  in  Sierra  Valley.  Thongh  former  articles  on  the  sub* 
Jeot  are  somewhat  lengthy,  yet  the  half  was  not  told. 

I  have  Just  completed  the  entire  circuit  of  the  yalley,  getting  statements  from  nearly 
all  the  farmers  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  portions  of  the  valley  quite  as  severely 
devastated  as  those  reported  previously,  but  for  w^ant  of  time  to  visit  them  then  the 
damages  generally  were  esti  (bated. 

Those  estimates  fall  far  short  of  the  truth,  as  details  clearly  show.  It  will  suffice 
now  to  give  the  aggregates  of  damages  and  the  area  of  the  several  districts :  Adam's 
Neck  and  vicinity,  $18,000,  from  22  large  farms  containing  14,000  acres;  Beokwonrth 
and  vicinity,  $15,000, 18  small  farms  of  9,000  acres ;  west  side,  $6,300,  15  small  farms 
of  5,000  acres;  interior  (estimated),  $6,000,  12  small  farms  of  4,000  acres.  Totals, 
$45,800 — 67  farms  of  35,000  acres.  Add  Loyalton  and  vicinity  and  Sierraville,  as 
formerly  reported,  $30,000,  24  farms,  15,000  acres— grand  totals,  $75,800 ;  91  farms  of 
47,000  acres,  being  $30,000  damages  more  than  estimated. 

The  statements  from  sufferers  elicited  on  this  circuit  in  regard  to  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  the  locust,  conform  generally  to  those  of  others  given  in  the  first  arti- 
cle, though  some  observers  detected  two  or  more  kinds  of  grasshoppers,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  culprits  comprise  more  than  the  one  species  I  have  determined  as  the 
(Edipoda  atrox.  But  all  statements  and  all  the  specimens  seen  declare  against  the  pos- 
sibility that  either  of  the  three  true  migratory  species  are  in  our  midst. 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  this  conclusion  is  that  we  of  California  are  beyond 
the  range  of  the  all-devouring  migratores  that  so  often  lay  waste  the  interior.  There 
they  are  liable  to  fall  upon  the  farmer's  field  during  any  year  of  drought.  Most  of 
the  border  States  have  enacted  expensive  legislation  to  reduce  the  pest,  by  giving 
bounties  of  $1  to  $5  per  bushel  for  the  locusts  and  $50  per  gallon  for  eggs  collected 
and  destroyed,  and  also  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  able-bodied  citizens  to  work  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  destroy  them.  Coal  oil,  Paris  green,  caustic  potash,  and 
several  other  chemical  poisons  are  employed,  and  twenty-two  kinds  of  machines,  more 
or  less  elaborate  and  costly,  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  last  report  of  the 
United  States  Eniomological  Commission,  as  being  in  jj^  in  the  infested  region.  Ex- 
tensive systems  of  irrigation  are  instituted,  co-operative  action  arranged  for  burning 
the  dry  grass  of  the  prairies  at  the  right,  time  to  kill  the  unfledged  locusts,  &o.  Fu- 
migation, by  burning  dampened  straw  along  the  borders  of  growing  crops,  is  found  to 
ward  off  invading  swarms.  The  aid  of  the  military  and  Indian  agents  is  invoked  to 
assist  in  digging  extensive  trenches  for  trapping  the  young,  and  a  signal  corps  of  ob- 
servation is  suggested  and  shown  to  bo  of  more  prospective  service  than  the  present 
one  devoted  to  '*  weather  probabilities,"  involving,  as  the  locust  problem  does,  an  an- 
nual average  loss  of  about  $40,000,000. 

Professor  Riley  writes  me :  *'  Undoubtedly  the  same  remedies  that  I  have  recom- 
mended [alluding  to  this  report  of  the  Locust  Commission]  will  apply  to  your  species." 

The  inutility  of  most  of  these  remedies  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  patches  out  in  the  sage-covered  interior  of  the  valley,  where  they  cannot 
be  treated  with  machines  or  with  plow  and  harrow,  fire  or  water,  all  too  late  for  this 
year.  But  many  observers  speak  of  the  young  as  moving  in  narrow  columns,  mowing 
swaths  of  grass  in  their  progress.  In  this  stage  they  might  be  precipitated  into 
trenches,  or  trampled  or  crushed  by  rolling.  These  methods  would  be  feasible  only 
where  the  young  locusts  are  not  very  numerous.  Large  masses  thus  ditched,  if  left 
uncovered,  would  bring  in  a  worse  pestilence — horrid  diseases. 

The  msects  hnddle  under  dry  grass  and  weeds  during  cool  nights,  where  they  may 
often  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  thin  film  of  coal-oil,  which  will  readily  spread,  upon  a  ditch  of  still  water,  will 
kill  the  locusts  instantly  if  they  try  to  swim  across. 

A  shallow  pan  having  a  small  quantity  of  coal-oil  in  it,  if  placed  where  the  insects 
may  fall  into  it,  is  very  effective.    The  oil  in  these  cases  penetrates  the  breathing  ap- 
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poratus  of  the  insects  by  way  of  the  ten  pairs  of  spiracles  or  breathing  holes  along 
the  sMes  of  the  body. 

The  invasion  of  17  years  ago  was  only  for  one  season.  Why  this  one  is  prolonged 
^r  three  years  it  wonld  be  interesting  to  Jcnow.  It  is  hoped  this  is  the  last  year  of 
their  ravages,  if,  indeed,  they  are  allowed  to  complete  their  work,  owing  to  the  para- 
sites, but  will  rise  and  flee  away  as  soon  as  able. 

The  attacks  of  the  '*  red  louse,''  or  "  silky  mite,"  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
vious articles,  I  have  detected  it  in  several  localities,  and  should  it  become  numerous, 
the  atrocious  locust  is  doomed,  as  appears  ftom  authentic  accounts  of  its  friendly 
services  in  the  interior. 

In  1861  Sierra  Valley  was  but  thinly  settled,  and  the  locust  damages  were  not  so 
important  owing  thereto,  but  statements  from  eye-witnesses  convey  the  idea  that  in 
numbers  the  locusts  far  exceeded  any  experience  of  this  invasion. 

For  a  year  or  two  they  had  been  at  work  in  the  north  end  of  the  valley,  Just  as  now, 
rapidly  increasing  and  traveling  southward,  precisely  as  in  this  case — ^but  when  they 
came  around  Newman's  Point  the  broad  living  tide  was  immense,  absolutely  several 
inches  in  depth. 

Dave  Newman  states  that  when  he  became  aware  of  the  direction  of  their  approach, 
about  the  5th  of  May,  he,  with  Bill  Peck  and  others,  dug  a  trench  50  feet  long  by  3 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  across  their  course.  The  young  locusts  fell  into  it,  smothered 
and  died,  while  others  traveled  on  over.  He  then  shoveled  out  the  dead  ones  and  b^ 
fore  night  the  trench  was  filled  a  second  time,  estimated  at  50  bushels.  He  then  d^ 
sisted,  for  the  stench  of  the  dead  he  feared  would  be  worse  for  his  family  than  the  loss 
of  crops.  They  piled  up  against  his  bam  like  snowdrifts,  to  the  height  of  several 
feet— estimated  at  500  bushels. 

Jonah  T.  Jones  says  they  fell  into  and  filled  a  row  of  post-holes  to  the  top  and  died, 
Amounting  to  a  great  many  bushels. 

Oeorge  Humphry  was  driving  a  stl^e  through  the  valley  at  the  time,  and  says  the 
road  was  often  blocked  as  if  with  mud  holes  by  grasshoppers ;  that  they  lay  in  banks 
along  the  fences  and  buildings. 

No  one  reports  any  parasites  on  them,  but  as  they  were  known  to  climb  up  from  the 
ground  to  roost  nights,  where  x>ossible,  it  is  supposed  that  the  fear  of  the  red  mite 
which  travels  the  ground  was  the  cause,  as  this  is  the  way  with  the  Rocky  Mountain 
locusts  when  so  menaced.  The  autumn  of  that  year  saw  the  last  of  them.  They  did 
not  fly  away,  it  appears,  but  lay  down  and  died  in  heaps  before  depositiDg  eggs. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  tocust  enemy  on  every  occasion,  and  much  search  has 
been  instituted,  but  as  yet  only  a  few  report  the  presence  of  the  mite,  and  those  in 
but  a  few  places  and  in  small  numbers,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  destroy  or  drive  out  the  locusts,  but  there  is  yet  time  for  complete  rescue. 
Their  appearance  at  the  East  on  our  parallel  is  reported  as  occurring  from  April  17  to 
August  21. 

Would  that  the  welcome  little  red,  silky  locust-mite  could  be  reported  as  reddening 
the  ground  of  Sierra  Valley  in  all  the  egg-infested  localities. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  CALIFORNIA  IN  1879. 

The  following  itoms  are  taken  from  various  sonrces : 

I  did  not  think,  when  investigating  the  locust  ravages  here  last  spring,  that  botany 
would  take  me  away  from  the  vicinity  all  summer,  but  so  it  has  happened,  and  now  I 
am  just  letamed  to  find  that  the  season  has  been  a  terrible  one  for  this  beautiful  valley. 

The  damages  by  the  same  locust  as  last  year,  the  (Edipoda  atrox,  exceeded  that  of 
last  year,  which  was  about  $75,000,  and  may  be  estimated  at  $100,000  in  a  community 
of  about  2,000  persons,  with  91  farms  of  47,000  acres.  •  •  •  The  ravages  of  the 
atrox  this  season  extended  back  for  20  miles  on  its  old  ground  northward,  and  about 
40  miles  direct  march  to  the  southward. 
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Extensive  egg-laying  has  been  going  on  since  Jnly  1,  and  still  continnes  in  looali* 
ties  that  do  not  admit  of  plow,  barrow,  or  water.  So  the  future  is  dark.  Ko  egg  par^ 
asites  yet  noticed. — ^[  J.  Q.  Lemmon  in  letter  to  C.  Y.  Riley,  Aug.  27, 1879.] 

Grasshoppers  have  inraded  this  section.  Two  large  patches  are  «n  the  Tmckee 
meadows.  The  farmers  are  not  alarmed  to  any  great  extent. — [Beno  paper.  May  9, 
1879. 

Nevada  newspapers  announce  that  vast  numbers  of  grasshoppers'  eggs  are  inoubat* 
ing  in  the  Sierra  Valley.  A  spadeful  of  soil  is  represented  to  have  contained  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  eggs  deposited  in  dusters.  The  farmers  have  not  turned  a  furrow  this 
springy  knowing  that  with  these  pests  in  the'  soil  their  work  would  be  fruitless  of  re- 
sult. Grain  crops  will  only  foster  the  scourge,  while  to  let  the  ground  remain  idle 
may  starve  the  insects  into  emigration.  Fears  are  expressed  that  they  may  sweep 
down  upon  the  fertile  valleys  of  California. — lBo(^  Mauniain  Muahandmsn,  May  23, 
1879. 

THB  MOUNTAIN  GKAS8HOPPBR8. 

Beports  from  the  Sierra  state  that  the  grasshoppers,  which  have  laid  waste  Sierra 
Valley  for  two  years  past,  are  now  moving  toward  the  west.  David  Evans,  of  Long 
Valley,  tells  the  Beno  Gazette  that  within  the  last  ten  days  the  gx^isshoppers  have 
appeared  in  strong  force  in  Grizzly  Valley.  They  came  from  the  head  of  Sierra  Valley, 
where  they  are  still  numerous.  Grizzly  Valley  is  at  a  much  greater  elevation ;  so 
high  that  grain  cannot  be  cultivated,  and  nothing  but  grass  is  grown.  Mr.  Evans  thinks 
their  next  move  will  be  into  Indian  Valley,  whence  their  progress  to  Big  Meadows, 
Plumas  County,  will  be  easy.  And  he  surmises  that  the  Sacramento  Valley  will  next 
year  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  the  insects.  This  is  at  present  little  more  than  con- 
jecture, and  though  the  scourge  should  be  well  watched  it  is  too  soon  to  become 
alarmed.  The  grasshopper  of  this  slope  is  (Edipoda  atrox,  and  not  the  famous  Bocky  Moxm- 
tain  locust  ( Caloptenus  spreiua).  It  would  not  matter  much,  of  course,  what  difference 
there  may  be  in  names,  but  for  the  £ftct  that  our  grasshopper  has  not  shown  such 
migratory  and  devastating  power  as  the  Bocky  Mountain  rascal,  and  the  probability 
is  that  in  the  future  his  grievous  work  will  be  restricted  to  certain  localities  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  At  all  events  we  shall  hope  so  until  there  is  reason  to  think  other- 
wise.— Pacific  Sural  Press,  August  9, 1879. 

THB  SIBRRA  UOCCBTB, 

Our  contributor,  Pro£  J.  G.  Lemmon,  writes  to  the  Truckee  Bepublican  an  aoooont 
of  his  recent  observations  on  the  locust  plague  which  has  afflicted  Sierra  Valley,  and 
to  which  we  have  frequently  referred.  His  remarks  on  the  various  parasitic  foes, 
which  bid  fair  to  reduce  the  evil  considerably,  are  of  much  interest.  The  *<  led^  silky 
mite''  is  here  in  great  abundance,  almost  every  locust  in  some  sections  being  loaded 
with  them,  especially  at  the  base  and  under  the  wings.  So  is  the  Tachina  fly,  chasing 
swiftly  after  the  hopping  or  flying  locust,  darting  upon  it  and  depositing  an  egg, 
which  speedily  hatches,  gnaws  its  way  through  the  joints  of  the  abdomen  to  the  inte- 
rior, becomes  a  large,  many-legged  maggot,  swelling  out  of  the  bodv  of  the  locust  and 
■eating  its  viscera  fore  and  aft,  until,  weak  and  incumbered,  the  victim  falls  and 
dies.  The  Gordius,  or  hair  worm,  too,  is  here,  and  several  other  undetermined  para- 
sites, all  seeming  to  riot  upon  the  abundant  food.  A  congener  of  the  atrocious  locust 
himself,  a  little  yellow  cricket  about  the  same  size,  but  ten  times  spryer,  is  seen  to 
vigorously  attack  the  locust  on  foot  or  flying,  to  bring  him  down,  and  instantly  cut'- 
ting  off  his  head,  devours  a  morsel,  then  twirls  his  antenna  about,  and  cocks  his  eyes 
for  another  victim. 

**And  what  of  the  future  t  When  will  this  visitation  cease,  or  is  it  overpast  t  The 
female  locusts  have  been  noted  in  vast  numbers  ovipositing  in  gravel  beds,  in  dry 
knolls  of  the  meadows,  and  in  the  sands  under  the  sage  bushes  of  the  common.  Those 
beginning  this  work  early  in  the  season — in  July — ^it  is  feared  laid  perfect  eggs  and  secured 
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them  well;  those  later,  becaase  so  often  fonnd  dead  at  their  work  with  abdomen  still 
prolonged  down  into  the  groaud,  it  is  hoped  were  prevented  from  prodnoing  perfect 
eggs,  or  from  protecting  them  by  gummy  secretions  from  injuries  by  winter  yicissi- 
tades. 

*'Ab  a  dealing  up  of  the  business,  I  have  Just  sent  Professor  Riley  a  box  of  all  the 
species  of  looubts  found  here  lately,  including  many  indiTiduals  of  our  desoriptiTe 
(Edipoda  atrox,  and  of  another  suspicious  species,  which  I  fear  is  Cahpimvs  atlania, 
one  of  the  three  true  migratory  species  so  much  to  be  dreaded.  This  and  the  Atrocious 
locust  are  heavily  parasitised,  and,  perhaps,  may  be  living  their  last  day." — [  JMd,  Sep 
tember  13, 1879. 

GRASSHOPPERS  AND  THE  DAIRY  FARMERS. 

The  mountains  and  valleys  surrounding  Truckee  afford,  during  the  summer  season, 
excellent  pasturage  for  a  large  number  of  dairy  cattle ;  for  dairymen  make  yearly 
pilgrimages  from  the  valleys  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  to  ei\]oy  the  delightful 
cUmate,  and  to  allow  their  cattle  to  feed  upon  the  luxuriant  vegetation  to  be  found 
there.  Large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are'  manufactured  every  season.  This 
year,  however,  the  dreaded  grasshopper  has  viBited  these  ranges  and  eaten  everything 
in  sight,  and  the  dairymen  have  been  compelled  to  seek  pastures  green  and  new. 
Joe  Joerger,  whose  range  is  in  Martin  Valley,  has  been  forced  to  move  with  his  dairy 
of  120  cows.  W.  H.  Williams,  from  Russell  Valley,  Mr.  Barton,  from  the  Little 
Truckee,  Johnny  Fleckenstien,  from  Sardine  Valley,  and  the  Perazo  Brothers,  fh>m 
Sage  Hen,  have  all  been  obliged  to  leave  their  ranges  and  go  elsewhere  with  their 
dailies.  These  dairies  in  years  past  have  been  considered  among  the  best  in  the  State, 
but  this  year  the  grasshoppers  have  devoured  almost  everything  in  the  shape  of 
vegetation,  leaving  them  barren,  desolate  wastes. — 1*1^0^1^  Bepublioan,  August  6, 1879. 

ORA88HOPFER  RAID  IN  SHASTA. 

Down  at  Shasta  River,  and  on  the  flats  toward  Willow  Creek,  the  country  is  over- 
run with  grasshoppers,  which  devour  everything  in  the  vegetation  line,  and  even 
climb  trees  to  eat  the  leaves.  They  first  appeared  at  Flock's  ranch  after  his  grain 
was  cut,  and  he  cut  his  alfalfa  immediately  to  save  what  he  could  of  it  for  hay.  At  the 
Portuguese  vegetable  ranch  below,  formerly  owned  by  W.  J.  Paul,  the  grasshoppers 
are  devouring  everything,  and  decimating  his  splendid  crop  of  com,  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Other  ranches  and  gardens  along  the  river  are 
sufferiDg  from  this  pest.  At  Little  Shasta  several  farms  have  been  visited  with  the 
nuisance,  but  the  grain,  being  too  far  advanced,  has  escaped  injury.  The  second 
crops  of  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  late  products,  however,  are  being 
pretty  well  cleaned  out.  Grasshoppers  are  worse  than  crickets  or  locusts,  as  they 
travel  around  livelier  and  eat  faster.— [  Treka  Journal^  August  6, 1879. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TWO  SPECIES. 

By  Prof.  Ctrus  Thobias. 

From  specimens  sent  to  the  commission  by  Mr.  Lemmon^  and  others  by 
J.  K.  Lam,  of  Lewis  County,  W.  T.,  Profesor  Thomas  ha^  described  the 
following  species.    The  other  species  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  report : 

(Edipoda  obliUrata.    Nov.  sp. 

Male  and  female.  Length  to  tip  of  elytra,  1.50;  to  tip  of  abdomen,  1.10  to  1.30. 
Pale  reddish-brown  or  dull  yellowish,  tinged  with  rufous,  with  irregular  transverse 
bands  of  dark,  fhscous  spots. 

Occiput  not  prominent.  Vertex  broad,  moderately  deflexed ;  margins  with  sharp 
cariute,  forming  a  distinot,  sub-quadrate,  median  foveola,  which  is  divided  into  two 
17  b 
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equal  sections  by  a  distinot,  lougitadinal,  median  carina  that  extends  back  part  way 
upon  the  occiput ;  sides  of  the  foyeola  parallel  between  the  eyes,  and  bending  abruptly 
inward  toward  the  fastigium,  in  front,  continuous  with  the  sides  of  the  frontal  costa; 
£Astigium  with  a  double  indentation.  Frontal  costa  slightly  sulcate,  sub-tricarinate 
at  the  fastigiunii  widening  at  the  ocellus  and  extending  nearly  or  quite  to  theclypeus, 
but  not  expanding  below ;  in  the  ^  the  width,  is  almost  uniform  throughout.  Pro. 
notum,  with  the  median  carina  sub-cristate,  distinctly  and  deeply  notched  about  the 
middle  by  the  posterior  sulcus ;  anterior  portion  irregularly  arched,  more  elevated  than 
the  posterior  portion,  which  has  only  the  front  part  arched;  lateral  carinie  irregular 
and  indistinct ;  the  notch  of  the  median  carina  is  of  the  oblique  type,  more  distinctly 
80  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Posterior  lobe  expanding  rapidly  firom  the  posterior 
sulcus,  nearly  flat  on  the  disk,  which  is  more  or  less  covered  with  elongate  rugosities, 
more  distinct  and  numerous  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  posterior  extremity  ob- 
tuse-angled ;  anterior  margin  extended  in  a  very  obtuse  angle  upon  the  occiput.  Ely- 
tra extending  about  one-third  their  length  beyond  the  abdomen,  of  medium  width, 
sinuous  and  obliquely  excised  at  the  tip.  Wings  narrow,  the  length  very  nearly  twice 
the  width,  and  slightly  undulate  on  the  outer  margin;  the  nervules  unusually  regular 
and  straight.  Posterior  femora  with  sharp  and  elevated  carinie  above  and  below. 
AntennsB  rather  short,  scarcely  flattened,  and  very  slightly  acuminate  at  the  tip. 

Color  (recent  specimens  dried).— Female  Bomewhat  darker  than  the  male ;  face  pale 
purplish,  dotted  with  fuscous ;  occiput  and  pronotum  fuscous  brown,  the  latter  with 
a  cameous  stripe  along  each  lateral  carina,  which  connect  at  the  anterior  sulcus  and 
fade  out  near  the  posterior  extremity ;  the  disk  of  the  posterior  lobe  dark  brown. 
Elytra  pale,  dirty  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  rufous,  crossed  by  three  irregular  bands 
formed  of  dark  ftiscous  spots,  the  middle  one  broadest  and  usually  the  best  defined; 
apex  with  irregular,  cellular,  fuscous  spots,  those  next  the  costal  margin  most  distinct. 
Wings  pellucid,  with  a  narrow  marginal,  rather  pale,  foscous  band,  commencing  be& 
hind  the  sub-costal  area,  where  it  is  broadest,  narrowing  and  fading  toward  the  anal 
angle ;  the  nerves  and  nervules,  except  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  Qub-costal  area 
and  in  the  fhscous  band,  pale  yellow,  or  white.  Posterior  femora  crossed  externally 
and  internally  by  three  oblique  fuscous  bands;  posterior  tibi»  pale  yellow;  spines 
tipped  with  black. 

One  male  and  one  female  from  Sierra  YaUey,  California,  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  6. 
Lemmon. 

This  species  approaches  very  near  Mr.  Scudder's  Trach^haokyB^  but  appears  to  belong 
to  (EdipotUif  as  at  present  limited.  If  Mr.  Scudder's  genus  DiswBMra  (of  which  he  has 
given  but  an  incomplete  diagnosiB)  stands,  this  species  wiU  scarcely  find  a  lodging- 
place  in  any  of  the  numerous  genera  of  this  group. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Orthoptera  collected  by  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  survey,  published 
in  1876,  where  he  first  proposes  this  genus,  he  makes  the  following  statement:  *'  St&l's 
limitations  of  the  genus  (Edipoda,  in  his  Recensio  Orthopt.  I,  forces  us  to  consider  GryU 
lus  coBrule8oeH8,  Linn,  as  the  type,  and  not,  as  stated  by  Thomas,  (Edipoda  carolimi 
(Burm)." 

He  alludes  to  a  statement  made  in  my  paper  on  Orthoptera,  in  a  previous  report  of 
the  same  survey,  where  I  simply  remark  that  St&l  has  retained  our  (E,  Carolina,  and 
that  "this  appcan  to  be  his  typical  [species]"  (by  typographical  or  clerical  error 
'* genus"}*  By  reference  to  Proceedings  Davenport  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  i,  1876,  page 
257,  it  will  there  be  seen  that  I  make  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  the  genus 
(Edipoda  as  given  by  St&l :  "  In  my  opinion  (E,  ccBndeseens,  Linn,  is  the  proper  type  of 
(Edipoda,"  This  paper  was  published  in  June  and  July,  1876,  the  entire  manuscript 
having  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Putnam  some  time  previous  thereto.  I  cannot  give  the 
exact  date  of  publication  of  Mr.  Scudder's  paper,  but  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Lien- 
tenant  Wheeler  bears  date  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  29, 1876. 

I  simply  mention  this  injustice  to  myself. 

As  I  have  here  referred  to  this  paper  by  Mr.  Scudder  I  may  as  well  correct  another 
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ertor  he  has  flftlleii  into  in  reference  to  Andbrua  hdldemanU,  Gir.  He  remarks  (page  500) 
that  "he  [Thomas]  fiirther  confuses  his  readers  by  stating  that^.  haldemanii  Gir.  has 
the  prostemmn  distinctly  spined,  whereas  it  is  clearly  as  amucronate  as  the  proster- 
nnm  of  A.  HmplexJ'  He  falls  into  this  error  because  he  has  not,  or  had  not  then,  seen  a 
specimen  of  A,  haldemaniif  which  has  the  prostemum  distinctly  spined.  The  descrip- 
tion and  fig^ure  given  in  Marcy's  Bed  Biver  of  Louisiana  are  so  exact  that  with  a  true 
specimen  in  hand,  as  I  now  have  before  me,  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  a  mis- 
take.  This  species  is  neveri  as  I  learn  he  supposes,  found  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
range,  nor  A»  simplex  ever  found  east  of  it,  unless,  possibly,  in  Montana. 

Orallfpedea  Puinami,  Thomas. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Chipman,  who  yisited  Southern  Colorado  in  1880  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commismon,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  fine  speci- 
men of  this  species,  in  color.  From  this  I  can  now  give  the  colors  omitted  in  my 
original  description:  base  of  the  wings,  lemon  yellow;  hind  tibis,  bright  red.  In 
the  female  the  yellow  spots  of  the  elytra  are  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  male.  The  same 
is  also  true  in  reference  to  the  dark  bands  on  the  posterior  femora. 

At  the  dose  of  his  ''  Century  of  Orthoptera  "  (Beprint  from  Proceedings  Host.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  vols.  12-20, 1879,  page  84)  Mr.  Scudder,  in  speaking  of  Hippisous  UneatuB, 
Scudd.,  remarks  as  follows : 

''  H^ppUoua  2iiiMtiw.^This  species  I  had  formerly  deseribed  (in  MSS.)  under  the  new 
generic  name  Cratypodea,  but,  before  publishing,  concluded  it  best  to  include  it  in  S&p- 
pim>uB,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  mentioned  this  name  to  any  one,  and  have 
never  seen  more  than  the  single  specimen  of  the  species  upon  which  I  had  proposed  to 
found  it,  and  which  has  never  left  my  collection.  It  was,  therefore,  a  complete  mys- 
tery to  me  to  find  a  closely  allied  species  described  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Proc.  Davenp.  Acad, 
f^at.  Sci.,  I,  257-58)  as  Crat^pedea  Fuinami,  with  the  remark,  '  I  have  placed  this  species 
in  this  genus  with  some  hesitancy,  yet  it  certainly  agrees  very  closely  with  it.'  I  dis- 
claim any  proprietorship  in  the  generic  name,  and  do  not  know  to  what  Mr.  Thomas 
refers.  This  remark  is  offered  simply  to  aid  any  future  student  who  may  search  for 
the  origin  of  the  name." 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Scudder  indicates  a  forgetftdness  on  his  part  of  what  he  has 
written,  as  the  reader  wiU  see  by  turning  to  his  "  List  of  Orthoptera,  collected  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Packard  in  Colorado  and  the  neighboring  Territories  doring  the  summer  of  1875,'' 
page  267,  where  he  wiU  find  the  following  BtaktosDeniti  "Stenopehnatua  oonZoftwand 
Cratjfpedea  ZifMato  are  desoribedfrom  specimens  dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol."  This 
remark  is  offered  simply  to  aid  any  fhture  student  who  may  search  for  the  origin  of 
the  name. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FUBTHEE  PACTS  ABOUT  THE  NATUEAL  ENEMIES  OF  THE 

LOCUSTS. 

(Plate  XVI.) 

There  is  not  mach  to  add  to  the  account  in  our  First  Beport  of  the 
many  different  natural  enemies  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Locnst,  bat  what 
little  we  do  add  will  serve  to  clear  np  some  unsettled  questions,  and  to 
give  emphasLB  to  the  important  part  that  some  of  the  more  minute  ene- 
mies play  in  keeping  this  pest  in  check. 

Blisteb-beetle  labt^. — ^The  habit  in  these  interesting  larv®  of 
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feeding  on  locust  eggs  has  been  confirmed  by  obtaining  them  from  the 
egg-masses  of  several  other  species,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  a  similar 
habit  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  shown  by  the  frequent  presence  of  the 
coarctate  larva  among  the  eggs  of  the  destructive  locust  of  California 
{Camnula  pelltioida  Scudd^^). 

One  experience  with  them  is  worthy  of  record  in  this  connection,  i.  e.y 
the  retarded  development  that  is  often  manifest  in  certain  individuals, 
as  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Entomologist : 

<<In  the  month  of  October,  1877,  we  hatched  a  number  of  trinngnlins 
from  the  same  batch  of  eggs  laid  by  a  female  of  the  Striped  Blister- 
beetle  {JEpicauta  vittata)^  and  fed  them  on  the  eggs  of  the  Differential 
Locust  ( Caloptenua  differentialis).  Several  of  the  resulting  beetles  issued 
the  following  summer;  three  of  them  passed  a  second  winter  in  the 
coarctate  larva  state,  and  issued  as  beetles  the  second  summer;  while 
one  remained  unchanged  during  this  second  summer  of  1879.  We  ex- 
amined it  from  month  to  month,  always  finding  it  healthy,  but  began  to 
fear,  as  the  present  summer  approached,  that  it  must  have  been  iijured 
and  was  really  dead.  It  was  unchanged  on  the  3d  of  May  of  the  present 
year,  but  on  looking  at  it  again  on  the  15th  of  June,  we  were  gratified 
to  find  that  it  had  left  its  rigid  skin  and  presented  itself  in  the  form  of 
the  final  or  third  larva.  It  had  transformed  to  the  true  pupa  on  the  1st 
of  July,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  given  out  the  beetle  two  weeks 
later  had  we  not  preferred  to  priBserve  it  in  the  pupa  state  for  our 
cabinet. 

''In  this  case  the  individual,  though  submitted  to  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  the  other  specimens,  which  had  simultaneously  hatched 
with  it — but  which  went  through  all  their  transformations  within  either 
one  or  two  years — ^remained  dormant  for  nearly  three  years,  with  their 
repeated  changes  of  season  and  temperature.  With  the  exception  of 
the  first  winter,  when  it  was  kept  indoors  without  freezing  and  when 
development  should  have  been  presumably  hastened,  the  specimen  was 
kept  in  a  tin  box  buried  the  proper  distance  beneath  the  ground  out  of 
doors,  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  under  natural  conditions." 

This  irregularity  in  the  development  of  individuals  is  noticeable  in 
many  insects  that  are  parasitic  and  whose  mode  of  life  is  precarious. 
In  the  case  of  our  blister-beetles,  depending  as  they  do  on  locust  eggs, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  those  which  feed  particularly  on  the  eggs 
of  migratory  species,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  trait  may 
prove  serviceable  to  the  species  possessing  it.  Migratory  locusts  occur 
in  immense  numbers  in  some  particular  part  of  the  country  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  there  are  periods  or  years  of  absolute  immunity  from 
their  presence  in  the  same  regions.  The  young  blister-beetles  that  hatch 
the  year  following  the  advent  of  the  locusts  in  immense  numbers  may 
frequently  find  few  or  no  locust  eggs  upon  which  to  prey,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  them  would,  as  a  consequence,  perish ;  while  the  young  from  such 

^CEdipoda  atrox  of  oar  First  Report. 
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exceptional  individnals  as  shonld  not  develop  till  two,  three,  or  more 
years  after  a  locust  invasion  might  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  find- 
ing appropriate  food  and  of  thus  perpetuating  the  si>ecies.  In  this  case 
and  in  most  other  cases  of  retarded  development  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  the  exceptional  retardation  may  and  does  become  a  benefit  to 
the  si>ecies,  enabling  it  to  bridge  over  periods  of  adversity.  And  we 
can  see  how,  by  the  preservation  of  such  favored  individuals,  the  habit 
of  irregular  development  may  have  become  fixed  in  the  species  as  a  con- 
sequence of  surrounding  conditions  and  circumstances  which  render  it 
advantageous. 

SOLDiEB-BEETLE  LABViB. — ^We  are  uot  aware  that  the  early  larval 
characters  of  these  beetles  have  ever  before  been  observed.  Since  our 
First  Eeport  was  written  we  have  obtained  the  eggs  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Soldier-beetle  {Chauliognathus pennsylvanicuSj  De  Geer)  and  hatched  the 
young  larvsB  and  fed  them  until  they  were  nearly  full  grown.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  loosely  in  the  ground  in  irregular  batches  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  blister-beetles,  but  are  readily  distinguished 
from  these  last  by  being  almost  spherical  or  but  very  slightly  longer  than 
wide.  They  are  pure  white  and  opaque,  the  shell  being  tolerably  firm 
and  having  no  sculpture.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard,  whom  we  charged  with 
rearing  the  larv»,  found  that  they  feu  on  a  number  of  insects,  but  showed 
a  great  preference  for  those,  like  fiy  maggots  for  instance,  which  have  a 
soft  integument.  They  molt  quite  frequently,  huddling  together  during 
the  process,  which  would  indicate  that  in  their  earlier  stages  at  least 
they  are  more  or  less  gregarious.    We  quote  Mr.  Hubbard's  notes : 

The  eggs  of  ChauUo^naihuB  penneylvanicus,  whioh  yon  gave  me  at  Sayannah^  hatched 
daring  the  night  of  Angast  9.  The  yonng  lary»  were  silver-gray  in  color.  They 
were  very  timid,  but  sncked  up  the  juices  of  plant-lice,  the  bodies  of  which  were 
crushed  for  them  against  the  sides  of  the  breeding-jar.  August  12  the  larvas  retreate<l 
to  the  bottom  of  the  earth  in  the  bottle,  and  curled  up  in  clusters.  In  two  or  three 
hours  they  had  moulted,  and  immediately  became  very  active,  climbing  aU  over  the 
sides  of  the  jar.  The  anal  prop-leg  acts  as  a  sucker,  and  enables  them  to  adhere  to 
the  glass  in  any  position  while  sweeping  the  body  around  in  every  direction  in  search 
of  food.  I  gave  them  crushed  maggots  of  Phora  aletia,  and  they  sucked  the  juices 
greedily.  They  became  bolder,  and  attacked  the  uninjured  maggots,  but  were  unable 
to  pierce  the  skin.  August  15 1  gave  them  a  species  of  large  red  Aphis  found  on  cockle- 
bur,  but  they  did  not  relish  them,  and  ate  but  little.  They  also  ate  sparingly  of 
crushed  AleHa  larv»,  but  preferred  the  Phoras  to  everything  else.  August  17  they 
retired  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  remained  torpid  two  days.  August  19  all  had 
completed  their  second  moult.  They  were  now  quite  bold  and  strong,  and  able  to 
pierce  the  skin  of  Phora  maggots  given  them  for  food.  In  feeding,  the  maggot  is 
ponctuxed  by  the  sharp  tips  of  the  jaws,  which  are  then  used  as  hooks  to  draw  in  a 
fold  of  the  skin ;  this  is  held  between  the  molar  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  and 
the  juices  are  suoked  by  the  pumping  action  of  the  cssophagus,  which  is  thrown  into 
peristaltic  waves.  The  large  mentum  is  very  elastic  and  mobile,  and  evidently  per- 
forms the  usual  office  of  a  lower  lip.  An  occasional  quick  movement  of  the  jaws  is 
made,  either  to  give  a  squeeze  with  the  molar  surfaces,  or  to  take  a  better  hold  with 
the  hooked  tips. 

The  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  is  very  elastic,  and  enables  the  larva  to  elongate 
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this  orgrai  ooiuriderably.  After  each  moult  the  markings  of  the  dorsum  are  very  dis- 
tinct, and  the  body  is  lead  or  mouse  color,  growing  darker  with  each  moult,  but  in 
the  intervals  fading  to  a  silver-gray.  The  larv»  were  lost  September  6,  at  which  time 
they  had  undergone  five  or  six  molts,  but  were  not  over  one-third  grown. 

AsiLiD-FLiES. — ^We  are  not  aware  that  the  mode  of  egji^-laying  in  these 
flies,  or  the  nature  of  the  eggs,  have  hitherto  been  recorded.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, during  his  work  for  the  Commission,  succeeded  in  watching  the 
operation  in  a  Florida  species  {MaUqphora  ordtM  Wied.),  and  has  made 
the  following  notes  thereon : 

On  September  3  or  4,  while  in  the  field,  a  species  of  Mallophora  came  flying  and 
alighted  in  an  open  space  between  the  rows  of  cotton.  She  seemed  to  have  selected 
this  spot  at  one  glance  as  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs,  for  without 
more  ado  she  applied  her  abdomen  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  began  working  it 
into  the  earth  with  a  slight  oscillating  movement.  In  two  or  three  minutes  she  had 
buried  it  to  its  base.  The  eggs  must  have  been  very  rapidly  laid,  for  after  a  few  mo- 
ments she  withdrew  her  body,  filled  up  the  hole  with  her  abdomen,  aided  by  her  daws, 
brushed  the  surface  carefully  with  the  hairy  tip  of  her  body,  and  flew  away.  The  en- 
tire proceeding  occupied  not  more  than  four  minutes,  and  the  place  of  deposit  was  so 
carefully  concealed  that,  although  from  my  position  six  or  eight  feet  distant  I  marked 
the  exact  spot  with  my  eye,  and  immediately  after  drew  a  circle  areund  it  with  my 
knife-blade,  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  surface.  The  soil  was 
a  tenacious  clayey  loam.  I  removed  in  one  lump  the  earth  within  the  cirele  made  by 
my  knife,  and,  on  breaking  it  open,  found  five  or  six  eggs,  packed  in  a  not  very  close 
cluster,  at  a  depth  of  i  to  f  of  an  inch.  I  placed  the  lump  of  earth  containing  the  eggs 
in  a  metal  box,  where  I  found  the  young  larv»  in  the  act  of  hatching  a  week  later. 
The  eggs  are  yellowish-white,  elongate,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and,  though  not  very 
carefnUy  examined,  seemed  to  present  no  remarkable  structure,  but  resemble  the  eggs 
of  some  of  the  smaller  crickets. 

Beb-flt  labyjb  (Family  BambyKidcB), — ^We  now  come  to  the  inter- 
esting and  hitherto  unrecorded  life-history  of  two  species  of  bee-flies,  a 
family  'of  two- winged  flies  that  have  a  rapid  darting  flight  and  hover 
over  flowers,  &om  which  they  extract  nectar  by  means  of  a  long  proboscis 
which  characterizes  most  species.  They  derive  the  popular  name  fh>m 
their  hairiness  and  resemblance  to  bees,  a  resemblance  enhanced  by  the 
humming  which  they  produce  in  flight.  On  p.  305  of  our  First  Beport 
we  figured  an  undetermined  egg-parasite  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Locust> 
giving  some  account  of  its  extensive  occurrence  in  and  about  the  egg- 
pods  of  that  insect,  and  showing  that  next  to  the  Anthomyia  egg-para- 
site it  was  the  most  important  enemy  of  the  locust.  The  larva  was 
somewhat  anomalous.  We  were  in  doubt  even  as  to  what  order  of  in- 
sects it  belonged,  placing  it  at  the  time  in  the  Hymenoptera,  and  with  a 
question  among  the  lohneumonidce.  From  the  absence  of  spiracles  on 
the  intermediate  abdominal  joints  we  suspected,  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  our  First  Beport,  that  this  larva  would  prove  to  be  Dipterous 
rather  than  Hymenopterous. 

From  such  poor  descriptions  and  figures  as  were  extant,  that  most 
nearly  approached  it,  we  deemed  it  might  be  Anthracid,  and  were  sub- 
sequently confirmed  in  this  view  by  obtaining  in  October,  1879,  a  single 
pupa  from  a  lot  of  larvflB  sent  us  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  Glencoe,  Nebr. 
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Mr.  Dodge  sent  us,  with  the  same  lot  of  larvse,  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  parent  fly,  reared  from  a  lot  of  locust  eggs  among  which  the  larvsB 
were  found.  His  flies,  however,  proved  to  be  the  Anthomyia  egg-para- 
site {A .  augtMti/ramj  Meigen,  First  Beport,  p.  285).  The  single  pupa 
thus  obtained  from  Mr.  Dodge's  specimen  agi*ees  with  those  of  SysUechua 
areas^  O.  S.,  presently  to  be  described. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Prof. 
J.  G.  Lemmon,  of  Sierra  Valley,  Gal.,  who  has  kindly  sent  us  many 
specimens  of  the  locusts  occurring  there,  and  especially  the  eggs  and 
early  stages  of  Camnula  pellvcida. 

Among  such  eggs  these  bee-fly  larvae  were,  if  anything,  more  common 
than  we  had  found  them  among  the  eggs  of  Caloptenua  spretus  east  of 
the  mountains.    We  here  quote  one  letter  in  illustration : 

By  this  mail  I  dispatch  another  cigar-box  tilled,  this  timei  with  sods  containing 
eggs  of  the  terrible  locnst  that  for  three' years  past  has  devastated  Sierra  Valley ;  also 
the  large,  fat,  white  larva  that  lately  made  its  appearance  as  a  voracioos  feeder  npon 
locnst  eggs.  We  don't  know  certainly  what  this  larya  becomes,  bnt  at  a  yentnre  he 
is  hailed  with  great  Joy. 

The  ground  that  was  first  filled  with  locust  eggs  by  the  (Edipoda  airox,  by  the  end 
of  September  looked  as  if  scattered  with  loose  shells,  so  thorough  was  the  work  of  de- 
struction. 

A  few  of  them  were  detected  in  among  the  eggs  in  April,  but  not  generally  until 
August.  One  individual  seems  to  empty  several  egg  cases  before  retiring  from  the 
feast  and  coiling  himself  up  in  a  case  which  he  has  emptied,  or  in  a  nidus  of  his  own 
make. — [J.  G.  Lemmon,  in  letter  to  C.  V.  Biley,  October  12,  1879. 

During  1878  and  1879  we  failed  to  rear  any  of  them  to  the  perfect 
state,  but  on  June  20  of  the  present  year,  1880,  we  obtained  from  these 
Oalifornia  lanrsB  the  first  fly.  This  proved  to  be  a  male  of  Triodites  mus 
O.  S.,^  as  kindly  identified  for  us  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Williston,  of  New  Haven. 
The  delay  in  the  printing  of  this  report  enables  us  to  complete  the  natu- 
ral history  of  these  insects.  We  have,  during  the  summer,  reared  many 
additionid  specimens  of  this  species  and  also  of  the  Sy%t€dcku%  areas  O.  S. 
already  alluded  to.  Professor  Lemmon  and  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lem- 
mon, have  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mature  flies,  and  have  ob- 
served this  SystCBchm  abundantly  buzzing  about  over  the  ground  in 
which  the  locust  eggs  were  laid,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  these  gentlemen  will  show : 

An  enemy  which  has  proved  very  destmctive  in  Sierra  Valley  and  vicinity  is  the 
larva  of,  as  yet,  an  nnknopwn  insect.  It  is  first  observed  as  a  large  yellowish-white 
gmb  abont  half  an  inch  or  even  three-fonrths  of  an  inch  long  when  extended,  it  being 
usually  curved  so  that  the  head  and  tail  nearly  touch.  It  is  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  thick  Jost  back  of  the  head  and  tapers  slightly  towards  the  tail,  also  flattened 
slightly  dorsally.  It  is  usually  found  in  a  case  of  locust  eggs  which  it  has  devoured, 
pushing  the  empty  shells  aside,  and  at  last  occupying  the  space  where  were  21  to  36 
eggs.  Often  it  is  found  in  a  little  space  below  a  number  of  emptied  cases,  as  though 
it  had  feasted  off  the  contents  of  several  nests. 

«» Western  Diptera,  p.  254;  Bull.  Hayden's  Geol.  and  Geogr.  Survey,  III,  Ko.  2. 
»/W(f.,  p.  246. 
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The  grab  was  first  noticed  last  April  20,  in  the  egg  deposits  near  Loyalton.  This 
fall,  September  7,  it  was  detected  in  great  quantity  near  Sierraville,  and  afterwards 
in  several  infested  spots  of  the  valley.  A  handful  of  such  soil  will  generally  display 
ten  to  twenty  cases  of  locust  eggs,  more  or  less  emptied,  and  half  as  many  of  the  fine, 
fat,  grubs. — [J.  G.  Lemmon,  in  the  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Weekly  Seoord- Union,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1879. 

The  white  grubs  ate  out  and  destroyed  thousands  of  eggs  last  fall,  but,  to  all  appear- 
ance, have  eaten  nothing  since,  having  lain  dormant  all  winter,  and  being  now  found 
still  among  the  eggs,  which  are  fast  hatching  out. — [W.  C.  Lemmon,  Sierra  Valley, 
Cal.,  June  13, 1880. 

I  send  to  you  by  this  mail  another  package  of  the  locust-egg-eating  grubs,  some  of 
which  yon  will  find  more  developed.  My  brother.  Prof.  J.  G.  Lenmion,  come  up  fix>m 
Oakland  day  before  yesterday  to  spend  a  few  days,  and  while  looking  at  the  grubs 
that  I  had  gathered  for  you  yesterday,  one  of  them  developed  into  the  humble-bee 
fly  which  you  have  bred,  and  a  half  dozen  specimens  of  which  I  have  caught  and 
envelop  rolled  up  in  paper. — [W.  C.  Lemmon,  in  letter  to  C.  V.  Biley,  dated,  Sierra 
Valley,  Cal.,  July  18,  1880. 

Happening  home  on  a  hurried  visit,  I  find  locusts  and  destruction  all  around — a 
sad,  sad  sight!  Find  my  brother  has  tried  to  keep  you  posted  up  with  specimens  and 
notes.  Am  pleased  to  see  a  solution  of  the  ''  big  white  grub"  question.  He  developed 
into  a  species  of  fly,  hosts  of  which  are  now  seen  in  midday,  buzzing  about  among 
the  locusts.— [Prof.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  in  letter  to  C.  V.  Biley,  dated,  Sierra  Valley,  Cal., 
July  18,  1880. 

This  habit  in  the  larvae  of  Bombyliids  of  preying  on  locost  eggs  has 
not  before  been  suspected,  and  in  this  connection  we  will  review  what 
has  hitherto  been  known  of  their  habits. 

Prof.  J.  O.  Westwood  has  given,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London,  1876,  pp.  497,  498,  the  following  summary  of 
observations  upon  the  larval  habits  of  Bombilii : 

Thanks  to  the  researches  of  previous  observers,  the  economy  and  transformations  of 
the  Bombylii  are  now  satisfactorily  known  to  entomologists.  Latreille  rightly  consid- 
ered that  the  BoinbyUiy  like  AntKras,  were  parasites,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Zetter- 
stedt  that  the  larvsD  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants  (Ins.  Lapp. ,  p.  510).  The  pupa  of  Bom, 
major  yv2tA  first  figured  by  M.  Imhoff  in  the  Isis  for  1834,  having  been  foand  by  him  in  a 
situation  which  he  had  previously  noticed  to  be  frequented  by  Andrena  humilis  (vol. 
1834,  p.  536,  pi.  xii).  In  my  Introduction  (vol.  2,  p.  538, 1840)  I  published  a  figure  of 
the  same  pnpa  from  a  specimen  discovered  by  M.  C.  Pickering  in  a  sandy  gravel-pit  at 
Coombe  Wood  on  the  28th  of  March,  from  which  the  imago  was  produced  in  a  few  days. 
The  pupa  is  very  simUar  to  those  of  the  species  of  Anthrax,  which  are  known  to  be 
parasites,  having  the  front  and  under  side  of  the  head  armed  with  strong  spines,  and 
the  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen  furnished  with  transverse  rows  of  strong  reflezed 
booklets.  In  1852  M.  H.  Lucas  published  the  description  of  a  new  Algerine  species  of 
the  genus.  Bomb.  Boghariensis,  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  £|itomologlcal  Society,  2nd 
ser.,  vol.  X,  p.  11,  pL  1,  No.  11,  which  he  had  reared  from  a  pupa  found  under  a  stone 
in  a  damp,  sandy  situation,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  LatreiUe,  he  expressed 
himself  thus :  *'  Je  suis  port^  &  croire  que  les  larves  qui  composent  ce  genre  ne  sont 
pas  parasites,  comme  le  supposent  Latreille  et  beaucoup  d'autres  Entomologistes,  mais 
qu'eUes  vivent  an  contraire  isol^ment  dans  la  terre,— opinion,  an  reste,  qui  avait  ddj^ 
^t^  6mise,  mais  avec  doute,  par  M.  Macquart,  et  que  mon  observation  vient  confirmer." 

In  1858  the  real  history  of  the  Bombyllus  was  discovered  by  the  veteran  L6on  Du- 
four,  who  in  the  spring  found  various  exuviss  of  the  pupa  of  B,  major  sticking  out  of 
the  ground,  together  with  the  newly-hatched  Insect,  in  places  much  frequented  by 
various  Andrmida,  especially  in  the  autumn,  by  digging  on  the  spot,  to  find  the  larva. 


PLATE  XVI. 

(Natural  sizes  indicated  in  hair-line.) 

Fig.  1.  Larva  of  Systcechus  oreas,  from  the  side ;  1  h^  head  from  side,  still  further  en- 
larged ;  1  c,  same,  from  front ;  1  d,  left  maxilla ;  1  e,  left  mandible ;  1  /,  meso- 
thoracic  spiracle ;  1  g,  pre-anal  spiracle. 

2.  Pupa  of  StfstcBchtts  areas,  ventral  view  ;  2  a,  same,  side  view ;  2  h,  dorsal  part 

of  anal  end ;  2  c,  prothoracic  spiracle;  2  d,  form  of  dorsal  homy  plates  and 
spines  on  the  abdomen. 

3.  Systcechus  oreas,  9 ;  3  a,  head  of  same  from  side ;  3  h,  antenna  of  same  from 

above ;  3  c,  antenna  of  same  from  side ;  3  d,  month  parts  separated. 

4.  Larva  of  Trxodites  mu9  as  it  appears  when  contracted  prior  to  pupation ;  4  a, 

head  from  side ;  4  &,  left  maxilla ;  4  c,  left  mandible. 

5.  Pupa  of  Trioditea  mtM,  ventral  view ;  5  a,  same,  side  view ;  5  ft,  dorsal  view  of 

anal  parts ;  5  o,  form  of  dorsal  plates  and  spines  on  abdomen. 

6.  TiiodUeH  miM,  $ ;  6  a,  her  head,  front  view ;  6  h,  her  right  antenna  from  above ; 

6  c,  right  antenna  from  side. 

7.  TrioditeB  miw,  ^ ;  7  a,  his  head,  front  view. 
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'<au  miliea  des  d^blais,  oh  gisaient  par-ci  par-12k  des  coques  de  CoUetes''  (Ann.  Soo. 
Ent.  Francei  3d  aer.,  torn,  vi,  p.  505,  pi.  13^  Fig.  Ill,  and  details).  The  larva  is  elon- 
gated, apod  and  fleshy,  and  of  a  white  color.  The  preceding  obeervations  clearly  prove 
that  the  larvte  of  the  Bombylii  are  parasites  in  the  nests  of  other  insects,  in  the  manner 
of  the  ouckoo  among  birds. 

The  last  statement  of  Professor  Westwood  is,  however,  not  justified 
by  Dofonr's  observations.  On  the  contrary,  Dufoar  expressly  states 
that  lie  did  not  observe  upon  what  the  larva  fed ;  the  inference  which 
be  draws  is  based  upon  the  analogy  of  Anthraa,^  and  he  inferred  that  it 
was  upon  the  larvae  of  Oolletes  that  the  grab  fed ;  quite  a  different  thing 
from  being  a  cuckoo  in  the  nest  and  feeding  only  upon  the  pollen. 
There  is,  in  Dufour^s  paper,  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Bombylius 
larva  was  found  in  the  cocoons,  or  even  in  the  cells  of  the  bee;  he 
states,  in  fact,  that  he  failed  to  find  it  there,  but  found  it  among  the 
clearings  (d^lais)  which  he  had  made  in  digging  out  the  nests..  Prof. 
Westwood  himself  found  numbers  of  Bombylius  medius  flying  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  species  of  Andrena  in  the  unpaved  Forum  Triangulare  of 
Pompeii,  and  found  at  the  same  spot  the  pupa-shell  of  the  fly  protuding 
from  the  ground. 

Dr.  Packard  ("  Guide,"  &c.,  p.  397)  states  that  "  a  species  [of  Bamhtf' 
lius]  is  known  in  England  to  lay  its  eggs  at  the  opening  of  the  holes  of 
Andrena,  whose  larvae  and  pupae  are  devoured  by  the  larvae  of  the  fly.'^ 
But  no  authority  is  given  for  the  statement. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Underhill,  in  Science  Qossipj  1875,  p.  80,  express 
their  belief  that  the  Bombylii  are  parasitic  on  humble-bees.  In  the 
volume  for  1876,  p.  171,  they  say  (speaking  of  Sitaris) : 

In  relation  to  the  larva  of  this  beetle,  we  wonld  remark  that  this  year  we  have  found 
it  clinging  to  Banibylii.  This  is  *^  circumstantial  evidence  "  that  Bombylii  frequent  the 
nests  of  Anthophora  to  lay  their  eggs,  since  Sitaris  itself,  from  its  manner  of  life,  can- 
not be  the  parasite  of  a  fly,  but  only  of  a  bee. 

Locust  eggs  might  well  have  been  in  the  spots  where  Lucas,  Dufour, 
and  Westwood  found  the  Bombylius. 

From  all  these  notes,  it  is  clear  that  the  true  habit  of  Bombyliid  larvsB 
had  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  That  they  preyed  parasitically  on 
nest-building  Hymenoptera  was  rendered  probable  by  what  was  known 
of  the  parasitism  of  the  allied  Anthracids;  but  we  had  only  assump- 
tion without  proof,  and  the  experience  we  now  record  weakens  the  force 
of  the  assumption. 

In  his  "Western  Diptera"  (1.  c.  p.  243)  Baron  Osten  Sacken  gives 
references  to  the  published  account  of  the  parasitism  of  the  Anthracid 
genus  Argyramcsba  within  the  nests  of  Cemonu>s  and  Chalicidoma^  cites 

^*It  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  and  is  well  known  that  ^n^ftrox  feeds  in  the  larval 
state  upon  the  young  of  certain  bees.  The  larva  of  the  Anthrax  before  attaining  its 
own  full  growth  and  before  destroying  its  host  must  await  the  full  growth  of  the 
latter,  as  it  has,  by  several  observers,  been  bred  from  the  cocoons  of  the  insects  upon 
which  it  was  parasitic. 
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Schiner'B  statement  that  the  larvsB  live  parasiticaJly  in  pnpse  of  Lepidop- 
tera,  and  records  the  breeding  of  A.  cephus  and  A,  fur  from  the  nest  of 
a  Texan  mud- wasp,  which  he  referred,  with  a  question,  to  PelopcsuSj  bat 
which,  as  we  have  ascertained  from  an  examination  of  the  mad  tubes 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
belong  to  Trypoxyhm.  We  have  similar  cells  fh)m  Texas  and  other 
parts  of  the  South.  They  differ  from  those  of  Pelopceus^  in  being 
wider,  ribbed  on  the  upper  surface,  and  fastened  not  only  side  by  side 
but  in  long  tubes  end  to  end.  The  Pelopodus  spins  a  thin,  yielding,  semi- 
transparent,  elongate  cocoon  of  a  golden-brown  color,  with  more  or  less 
loose  silk  around  it  and  the  tail  end  thickened  and  docked;  the  Try- 
poxylon  spins  a  tougher,  thicker,  more  solid,  and  smooth  cocoon  of  a  dull, 
dark  brown  color,  generally  about  half  as  long  as  the  other  (but  varying 
greatly  in  size),  and  with  the  head-end  often  expanding  into  a  flange. 

We  have  reared  what  is  very  near  to  and  probably  identical  with 
Argyramosba  fur  from  larvae  that  had  preyed  on  Trypoxylon  aUntarse 
which  had  made  use  of  the  mud  cells  of  FeJxypoeus  lunatus^  or  the  common 
mud-dab,  in  Texas ;  also  from  the  same  wasp  that  had  made  use  of  the 
burrows  of  a  bee  {Anthophora  abrupta  Say).  The  larva  of  Argyranuxba 
has  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  that  of  Systwchus  and  Triodites 
and  the  pupa  is  distinguished  from  the  pupa  of  this  last  (PI.  XYI,  Figs. 
5,  5  a),  principally  by  its  longer  and  more  numerous  hairs,  longer  anal 
spines,  and  more  conspicuous  spiracles. 

The  discovery  of  the  ^'  parasitism  "  of  these  Bee-flies  upon  the  locust 
eggs  at  once  suggests  a  comparison  with  the  similar  diversity  of  para- 
sitic habits  among  the  Melmdcdy  as  given  in  our  First  Report,  sonue  of  them 
infesting  Bee-cells,  while  others,  as  the  true  Blister-beetles  {Lyttini)  feed 
on  locust  eggs. 

The  Anthradds  are  now  united,  by  the  best  authorities,  with  the  Bom- 
byliidasj  of  which  family  as  a  whole  Osten  Sacken  has  said:^  They  are, 
^^  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  and  one  of  the  most  abundantly  rep- 
resented families  of  Diptera  in  the  western  region,  including  California." 
The  abundance  of  blister-beetles  is  also  well  known  to  characterize  this 
region,  and  we  have  shown  how  this  abundance  is  connected  with  the 
abundance  of  locusts.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  And  that  the  Bee-flies 
bear  a  similar  relationship  of  parasitism  to  the  latter,  and  that  the 
characterization  of  the  fbuna  in  these  two  groups  is  really  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  the  locusts  as  well  as  upon  the  rich  representation 
of  the  burrowing  Hymenoptera. 

With  these  general  remarks  we  will  now  give  a  more  full  and  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  two  bee-flies  which,  by  rearing  frt)m  the  larva,  we 
know  to  have  this  locust-egg-feeding  habit. 

Systodchus  areas. 

The  character  of  the  eggs  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  have 
not  yet  been  observed.    The  larva  (PI.  XVI,  Fig.  1)  has  already  been 
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described  in  onr  First  Beport  (p.  305),  and  is  found  in  the  locost  egg- 
pods  or  near  them,  of  different  sizes,  during  most  of  the  year.  These 
larvse  begin  to  transform  to  the  pupa  state  early  in  the  summer,  and  the 
pupa  (PL  XVI,  Fig.  2)  pushes  itself  half  way  out  of  the  ground  in  order 
to  disclose  the  fly.  These  flies  continue  to  issue  during  the  summer 
months.  As  a  rule  but  one  year  is  required  for  full  development,  but 
there  is,  in  this  respect,  great  irregularity  and  the  same  tendency  to  re- 
tardation which  we  have  called  attention  to  in  the  case  of  the  blister- 
beetles.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  the  larvse  remain  over  un- 
changed till  the  second  year,  and  all  that  we  have  said  as  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  retardation  in  tibie  one  case  applies  in  the  other.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  future  observation  will  show  that  there  is  a  still 
further  parallel,  in  that  the  newly-hatched  larvee  of  the  bee-flies  are  much 
more  active  than  the  later  stages,  and  somewhat  different  in  structure. 
The  three  later  stages  of  the  insect  may  be  characterized  as  follows : 

Larva  (PI.  XVI,  Fig.  1). — We  qnote  herewith  our  former  description : 

Averaffe  length,  0.50  inch.  Body  onrved,  glabrous,  tapering  posteriorly,  swollen 
anterior^.  C^or  opaqne  whitish,  with  translucent  yellowish  motdings,  and  some 
venous  marks  at  sutures,  especially  alons  medio-dorsum.  Sutures  deep.  A  lateral 
row  of  swellings.  Head  small,  flattened,  dark  brown,  in  five  pieces,  consisting  above 
of  a  frontal  ovoid  piece  and  two  latent  pieces  of  somewhat  similar  form,  and  each 
bearing  near  tip  a  minute,  two-jointed  palpus ;  beneath  of  two  broad,  subtriangular 
Jaws,  having  forward  and  lateral  motion,  and  each,  also,  bearins  near  the  center,  in 
a  depression,  a  two-Jointed  feeler.  A  spiracle  each  side  in  a  fold  between  joints  2  and 
3,  and  another  on  each  side  of  the  penultimate  joint,  12.    None  otherwise  perceptible. 

With  additional  material  we  have  been  enabled  to  examine  more  fully  the  structure 
of  the  head.  Underneath  the  median  elevated  piece  which  may  represent  the  labrum 
we  find  two  stout  spines  (PL  XYI,  Fig.  1  e),  faintly  notched  on  the  outer  edge, 
which  are  doubtless  the  mandibles  and  correspond  to  the  two  dark  lance-like  man- 
dibles of  other  Dipterous  lar /»,  for  they  are  retractile  and  run  back  into  the  thoracic 
Joints,  and  remain  after  the  other  trophi  are  detached.  The  pair  of  feelers  upon  the 
upper  lateral  pieces,  which  seem  to  have  no  motion,  might  then  represent  the  antennae 
and  the  two  lower  Jaws  the  maTJlIm  with  their  palpi,  while  the  labium  is  shown  in  a 
chitinous  point  visible  only  when  the  larva  extends  and  raises  the  other  parts.  A  pe- 
ouliaiity  in  the  movement  of  the  maxlllie  or  the  lower  pair  of  homy  pieces  is  worthy  of 
note.  They  move  in  alternation  with  one  another  in  the  forward  and  backward,  i.  e. 
up  and  down,  motion.  The  palpus  of  these  lower  pieces  when  viewed  from  above  is, 
OS  represented  in  the  figure  (PI.  XYI,  Fig.  1  d),  circular,  with  two  dark  marks  indicating 
minute  appendages. 

When  the  larva  is  fresh  and  plump  it  shows  the  greater  swelling  of  the  thoracio 
Joints  and  the  translucent  mottlings  mentioned  above.  Toward  the  period  of  pupa- 
tion it  becomes  more  opaque  and  more  contracted.^ 

Pupa  (PL  XYI,  Fig.  2).  —Average  length  8.&°^.  Color  honey-yellow,  but  varying  with 
age,  the  head  and  thorax  assuming  a  dark  color  with  maturity.  Head  narrow,  with  two 
sets  of  3  stout,  dark  spines  on  the  top,  all  on  a  common  prominence,  the  two  lower  ones 
of  each  set  connected  at  base ;  a  pair  of  smaller  frontal  spines  near  the  base  of  proboscis, 

>*>  So  far  as  we  can  ascettain,  there  has  hitherto  been  published  no  recognizable  figure 
of  the  Bombyliid  larva.  Dufour,  in  his  articles  above  alluded  to,  describes  that  of 
BombyliuB  major  very  indifferently  and  gives  a  dorsal  view  which  shows  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  larva  here  described,  while  Ms  description  and  figure  of  the  mouth 
parts  fail  to  indicate  the  different  pieces  we  have  observed  in  our  larv».  Yet  in  gen- 
eral form  and  structure  the  true  Bombylius  larva  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  agiea 
very  closely  with  those  here  described. 
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which  is  protuberant  and  laid  along  the  bieast,  extending  to  near  the  tips  of  the  wings ; 
the  face  with  two  parallel  depressions  running  firom  between  the  triple  tubercles  and 
ending  in  twofosste  above  the  frontal  spines;  two  basal,  medio-dorsal  tubercles. ,  Tharaac 
unarmedi  the  prothoracic  spiracle  very  large  and  raised  on  a  curved  tubercle ;  meso- 
thoracic  spiracle  on  a  swelling  at  base  of  wings;  front  tibi^s  stout  and  curved;  front 
tarsi  reaching  to  tips  o^wings;  middle  tarsi  to  abdominal  Joint  beyond,  and  hind  tarsi 
to  third  abdommal  Joint  beyond.  Abdomen  curved,  with  the  ninth  Joint  very  small ; 
across  the  middle,  dorsally,  each  Joint  has  a  series  of  parallel,  longitudinal,  narrow, 
chitinous  plates  having  at  each  extremity  a  spine,  the  posterior  one  stoutest;  both 
plates  and  spines  diminishing  laterally,  gradually  aborted  on  the  extreme  basal  and 
posterior  Joints,  and  replaced  on  the  small  ninth  joint  by  a  group  of  four  converging 
and  truncate  tubercles ;  two  stouter  anal  spines  on  the  subjoint  and  a  ventral  lobe 
with  two  short,  obscurely  articulate  processes ;  each  abdominal  Joint  with  a  circle  of 
hairs,  those  on  lateral  ridge  stoutest  and  one-thiid  the  width  of  abdomen  in  length ;  8 
pair  of  abdominal  spiracles  (making  10  with  those  on  thorax),  the  first  and  last  pairs 
rather  difficult  of  detection. 

Imago.— The  perfect  fly  (PI.  XVI,  Fig.  3)  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  succeed- 
ing species  by  its  broader  form  and  long  proboscis.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with 
long  yellow  or  fulvous  hairs.  The  species  varies  in  the  color  of  the  legs  and  in  size, 
some  females  being  la^er  than  the  males.  The  species  was  originally  described  from 
Sierra  County,  California,  and  Mr.  WiUiston  informs  us  that  he  has  a  specimen  from 
Washington  Territory.    We  quote  Osten  Sacken's  original  description : 

Systoechub  oreas. — Differs  from  S,  vulgaris  in  the  third  anteunal  Joint  being  a 
little  broader,  the  mystax  being  more  mixed  with  fulvous  pile,  the  proboscis  longer, 
the  le^  darker,  th^  wings  more  grayish,  the  covering  of  pile  more  dense  and  of  a 
paler  shade  of  yellow,  the  ground-color  less  dark  (when  deuuded),  without  reddish  on 
the  scutellum;  on  the  average,  the  size  is  somewhat  larger. 

JfaZe.— The  blackish-sray  ground-color  of  the  body  is  entirely  concealed  (in  intact 
epecimens)  under  a  thick  covering  of  pale  yellow  pile,  giving  the  body  an  elongated- 
oval  shape,  slightly  broader  about  the  middle  of  the  abdomen ;  face  and  front  covered 
with  a  recumbent  fulvous  tomentum,  and  erect  black  pile;  mystax  mixed  of  both; 
some  black  pile  on  the  vertex;  antennse  black,  third  Joint  considerably  expanded  on 
its  proximal  half ;  legs  black;  femora  densely  covered  with  the  usual  appressed  whit- 
ish hairs,  which  conceal  the  ground-color;  tibi»  reddish,  but  clothed  with  the  same 
whitish  pubescence ;  the  latter  part  of  the  tibi»  is  black,  and  on  the  inner  side  this 
color  extends  farther  upward  than  externally;  tarsi  deep  black.  Winffs  with  a 
decidedly  grayish  tinge,  brownish-y^low  at  the  base  and  in  the  costal  and  first  basal 
cells.  Leuj^  about  1(p*™  (including  the  length  of  the  pile  at  both  ends  of  the  body, 
but  excludmg  the  antenns). 

Female, — I  have  a  sinele  somewhat  damaged  specimen,  which  evidently  belongs 
here,  although  it  is  sm&uer,  and  the  femora  and  tioi®,  except  the  tip,  are  yeUowish- 
red.    Length  about  S^"^. 

JECab, — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  California,  July  2$^-26.  Three  males  and  one 
female.    None  of  my  specimens  show  any  reddish  on  the  scutellum. 

Triodites  mus. 

The  habits  of  this  insect  in  the  larva  state  are  precisely  like  those  of 
the  preceding. 

Larva  (PL  XYI,  Fig.  4). — So  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  Sjficdckus  that  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  separate  the  two  with  certainly.  The  head  parts  are  somewhat 
broader,  shorter,  and  less  flattened,  the  maxUlie  more  blunt,  the  labrum  paler,  and  the 
mandibles  sharper  and  with  a  smoother  outer  edge.  The  thoracic  Joints  bulge  less 
beneath  and  the  thoracic  spiracle  is  more  sunken  and  less  conspicuous. 

Pupa  (PI.  XVI,  Fig.  5). — Easily  distinguished  from  that  of  Syeicsckus  in  the  broader 
and  more  bulbous  head ;  in  the  two  sets  of  three  stout  spines  at  top  being  well  sepa- 
rated; in  the  frontal  pair  being  stouter,  each  with  a  conspicuous  bristle  externally; 
in  having  a  single  spine  or  tooth  above  these,  and  another  much  stouter,  erect,  re- 
curved spine,  bidentate  at  tip,  below  them  or  at  base  of  tongue,  which  is  here  repre- 
eented  by  a  cordate  lobe.    There  is  a  spine  on  the  front  anterior  border  of  each  wing; 
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the  legs  ore  all  shorter;  the  prothoracic  spiracles  less  oonspiciioas;  the  hairs  oa  ab- 
dominal Joints  shorter;  the  transverse  dorsal  teeth  smaller  and  in  single  row;  the 
basal  abdominal  Joint  without  spines,  bat  with  long  stoat  hairs  and  the  dorsal  taber- 
oles  of  abdominal  Joint  9  replaced  by  a  single  spine. 

Imago  (PI.  XYI,  Figs.  6, 7).~The  generic  characters  as  indicated  in  oar  figores,  and 
especially  the  laiger  head  and  eyes,  more  slender  form,  and  «hort  proboscis  readily 
distingoish  this  from  the  SjfstcBohus,  The  sexes  are  also  readily  separated  by  the  more 
pronoanced  transverse  rows  of  white  or  tawny  hairs  on  the  hind  borders  of  the  abdom- 
inal Joints  in  the  female.  The  genns  in  some  degree  connects  the  Anthraoini  with 
the  more  typical  BombylUni,  In  certain  lights  the  tegament  reveals  a  greenish  tinge, 
and  the  pabescenoe  of  the  thorax  appears  generally  of  a  tawny  color.  The  male  some- 
times has  a  white  tomentum  on  the  front,  and  in  some  specimens  there  is  a  stomp  of 
a  vein  extending  into  the  discal  cell.    We  quote  the  original  description : 

Tkeoditbs  mus,  ^  $ . — ^Uniformly  clothed  with  whitish-gray  pile ;  face  with  white 
pile;  wing  hyaline.    Length  8-9™™. 

Male. — Frontal  triangle  black,  with  short,  erect,  black  pile ;  face  with  a  dense 
covering  of  short  snow-white  pile;  antennss  black;  occiput  black,  with  appressed 
white  hairs  along  the  orbits;  thorax  gravish-black,  with  a  dense  covenns  of  delicate, 
downy,  whitish-gray  pile,  which  in  an  oblique  Hght  looks  altogether  white :  the  few 
bristles  on  the  antescutellar  callosities  and  on  the  scutellum  are  whitisn,  almost 
colorless ;  abdomen  black,  with  the  same  covering  of  grayish-white  pile,  which  is 
longer  here  on  the  sides.  Halteres  whitish ;  knob  brownish.  L^  black,  densely 
clotned  with  white  scales ;  spines  on  femora  and  tibise  whitish-yeUow.  Wings,  in- 
cluding the  costal  cell,  of  a  pure  hyaline;  veins,  except  at  the  root,  black;  costal  aud 
first  longitudinal  brown. 

Female. — ^Like  the  male,  but  the  front  is  slightly  brownish-pruinose,  and  has,  besides 
the  erect,  black  pile,  some  short,  recumbent,  yellowish  hairs.  The  hind  margin  of 
the  abdominal  segments  are  beset  with  some  short,  appressed,  whitish  hairs,  forming 
cross-bands. 

Rob. — I  have  a  single  male,  which  I  took  near  the  Salt  iLake,  Utah,  August  1.  One 
of  the  females  is  from  Sonoma  County,  Califomia,  July  6 ;  the  otilier  from  the  Shasta 
district  (H.  Edwards,  July,  1875). 

As  the  Iarv8B  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  so  far  as  ascertained,  belong 
to  SystcBchuSy  and  as  the  Triodites  is  not  yet  known  to  occur  east  of  Utah, 
we  conclude  that  the  former  genus  is  the  one  most  affecting  the  locusts 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.^ 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  and  in  type  we  have  met  with  an  article,  previously 
overlooked,  ''On  the  Economy,  d&c,  of  Bombylius,"  by  T.  Algernon  Chapman,  M.  D., 
in  the  Entomologiafe  Monihly  Magazine  for  February,  1878,  vol.  14,  p.  196.  Mr.  Chap- 
man gives  abundant  proof  of  the  parasitism  of  the  European  B,  major  on  Andrena  lahidlis. 
He  records  some  observationson  the  oviposition  of  BomibyUus,  the  small  white  egg  being 
thrown  with  a  short  Jerk  against  the  earth  near  where  the  food  of  its  future  larva  presum- 
ably occurred.  This  would  also  imply  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blister-beetles,  the 
newly-hatched  larva  must  seek  its  food,  and  strengthens  our  suspicion  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  much  more  active  than  the  mature  larva.  Mr.  Chapman  very  fully  de- 
scribes the  mature  larva  and  the  pupa,  and  his  descriptions  show  that  in  all  essential 
points  the  larva  of  BombylUu  accords  with  those  of  Trioditee  and  SyeteBchue.  We  quote 
his  description  of  the  head :  "  The  head  is  set  into  this  segment  [the  1st  thoracic]  and 
ia  retractile.  It  is  very  small ;  its  center  is  occupied  by  a  prominent  wedge-shaped 
portion,  the  point  of  the  wedge  being  downwards  and  immediately  in  firont  of  the 
mouth.  Immediately  behind  this  are  two  black,  very  sharp,  setiform  Jaws(t);  on 
each  side  is  a  papillary  eminence  (antennat)  of  three  Joints  set  in  a  circle  of  softer 
tegument,  and  immediately  below  project  downward  on  each  side  two  large  palpi 
(labrumt),  looking  like  Jaws,  but  having  a  vertical,  not  a  lateral,  mobility.  On  the 
anterior  surface  of  each  of  these  there  is  a  palpusof  some  length,  apparently  ui^jointed, 
set  in  a  clrde.''  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  homologizes  the  parts  much  as  we  have 
done,  except  that  he  refers  the  two  lower  palpigerous  pieces,  with  a  question,  to  the 
24  L  - 
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Hair-worms  and  Bed-mites  remarkably  abundant  upon  Lo- 
custs IN  California. — Since  reading  my  brother's  articles  last  week 
(being  absent  myself  last  fall  and  winter),  I  am  reminded  of  having  seen 
about  one-foorth  of  an  acre  of  my  meadow,  thickly  filled  last  fall  with 
eggs  in  the  pools  and  along  the  creek,  as  the  snow  went  off,  covered 
with  millions  and  millions  of  what  I  now  think  may  have  been  Oordius 
(white  hair-snakes),  about  one  inch  long ;  also,  another  quarter  of  an 
acre  fairly  covered  with  little  red-mites,  which  I  will  hereafter  observe 
more  closely. — [W.  0.  Lemmon,  Sierra  Valley,  California,  June  13, 1880. 

Chaloid  Flies.— The  only  instance  in  which  these  flies  have  been 
observed  to  attack  locusts  is  described  in  the  following  quotation  from 
an  article  by  Professor  Lemmon  in  the  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Weekly  Record- 
Union^  November  29, 1879 : 

Another  enemy  greatly  feared  by  the  loousts  Ib  a  minute,  ant-resembling  fly  of  the 
Chalda  group.  It  has  monstrous  enlargements  of  the  hind  legs  Just  above  the  foot ; 
yellow,  lenticular,  and  prominent,  they  resemble  the  poUen  baskets  of  a  bee.  This  little 
swift-flying  insect  pursues  the  locust,  and  hoyering  over  its  head,  attempts,  by  a  quick 
thrust  of  its  ovipositor,  to  place  an  egg  upon  its  head  or  in  the  sutures  of  its  neck, 
meanwhile  dexterously  dodging  the  blows  aimed  at  it  by  the  frantic  locust.  My 
close-observing  brother,  B.  F.  Lemmon,  and  myself  watched  it  particularly  when  at- 
tacking female  locusts  ovipositing.  Frequently  the  locust  would  duck  and  dodge  about, 
strike  with  her  hind  feet,  or  hasten  away  to  another  spot,  but  becoming  wearied,  or 
perhaps  more  concerned  in  her  work  of  providing  for  the  continuation  of  her  own  spe- 
cies, she  often  remained  motionless,  martyr-like  enduring  attacks  from  aU  quarters. 
How  this  pest  is  fostered  or  when  or  how  bom  the  writer  cannot  teU;  circumstances 
prevented  the  examination  necessary  at  the  right  times. 

The  egg-parasite,  OdUyptenobia  ovivora^  of  onr  First  Eeport,  proves  to 
be  Spairasionfameliom  of  Say,^  a  member  of  the  Hymenopteroos  family 
ProctotrwpidcB.  The  insect,  however,  belongs  not  to  Bparasiony  bnt  to 
the  closely  allied  genns  8celi0j  Latreille,  and  should  be  known  as  SceUo 
famelicus  (Say).  In  onr  types  we  note  that  the  mandibles  and  tegnl® 
are  honey  yellow.  From  Say's  description  these  specimens  differ  only 
in  having  two,  instead  of  six,  of  the  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  i>ale, 
and  in  the  mandibles  being  hardly  ^^piceous." 

DiGGEB  Wasps.— Accompanying  a  letter  dated  July  11, 1880,  Mr. 
W.  0.  Lemmon  sends  specimens  of  Larra  tarsata  Say,  a  digger  wasp 

labrum  (misprint  for  labium  t),  wliich  they  cannot  possibly  be ;  they  are  evidently  the 
maxilUe.  The  upper  lateral  pieces  bearing  the  antennss  are  much  less  conspicuous, 
Judging  from  the  description,  in  Bombylius  than  in  SystCBchus.  The  pupa  of  B<mbyUu9f 
from  Dr.  Chapman's  excellent  description,  differs  in  the  greater  prominence  and  some- 
what different  arrangement  of  the  cephalic  spines,  the  anterior  pair  being  stouter  and 
more  bent  forward  than  in  either  of  the  genera  we  have  treated  of.  Dr.  Chapman 
speaks  of  these  spines  forcibly  reminding  him  of  the  tusks  of  a  walrus,  and  of  their 
admirable  adaptation  to  tearing  down  the  clay  stopping  and  digging  through,  as 
'*  with  mattock  and  shovel,''  the  long  burrows  of  the  bee  upon  which  It  preys.  The 
dorsal  and  anal  spines  are  also  much  more  prominent  than  In  our  locust-egg  parasites. 
The  pupa  of  SysUBchus  and  2VioditM,  not  being  under  the  necessity  of  such  strenuous 
digging,  have  a  less  formidable  armature ;  otherwise,  there  is  strict  structural  corre- 
spondence with  BambyUus, 
"•Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  vol.  1,  p.  276  (1836). 
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differing  from  that  figured  on  p.  317  of  oar  First  Report  in  nothing  but 
its  slightly  larger  size.    Of  it  he  says : 

We  have  (to  us)  a  new  locuat  exterminator,  that  in  certain  localities  kills  and  buries 
large  numbers.  It  appears  to  kill  the  locust  by  stinging  him,  thrusting  into  his  body 
an  egg  which  hatches  in  a  few  days  into  a  little  grub. 

,The  same  species  is  referred  to  by  Prof.  J.  O.  Lemmon  in  a  letter  dated 
Sierra  Valley,  California,  July  18,  1880 : 

I  hear  much  and  see  a  few  specimens  of  a  species  of  Pampilu8f  which  has  been  seen 
very  active  in  catchingi  stinging,  and  dragging  locusts  into  holes  dug  in  the  sand,  and 
covering  them  hastily — ^then  seize  new  victims  in  rapid  succession. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

COUESES  THAT  MAT  BE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  LESSEN  LOCUST  INJURY. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Commission  was  the  result  of  labors  directed 
against  the  unfledged  locusts  as  they  hatch  out  in  the  more  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  ravage  the  crops  in  what  we  have 
designated  as  the  Temporary  region.  An  equally  important — nay,  more 
important— problem  left  for  solution  was  how  best  to  destroy  the  insect 
in  its  native  or  permanent  breeding-grounds,  or  how  to  prevent  the  de- 
structive migrations  of  the  winged  insects  fix)m  the  Permanent  region 
to  the  more  thickly  settled  and  fertile  country.  As  intimated  two  years 
ago,  the  solution  of  this  problem,  if  at  all  possible,  would  require  sev- 
eral years  of  investigation.  The  writer  has  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  concentrating  all  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  the 
obtaining  of  fkcts  that  bear  directly  on  this  important  question.  Of 
the  different  means  that  have  been  suggested  we  mentioned  six  more 
particularly,  in  our  first  report,  and  discussed  some  of  them  hopefhlly, 
as  follows : 

^^  1.  The  protection  and  encouragement  ,to  the  increase  of  the  native 
locust-feeding  birds.  2.  The  introduction  of  foreign  locust-feeding  birds. 
3.  Inducements  offered  to  the  Indians  to  coUect  and  destroy  the  eggs 
and  young.  4.  Destroying  the  eggs  or  young  by  making  the  greatest 
possible  nse  by  artificial  means  of  the  natural  water-supply.  5.  Burn- 
ing the  young  in  spring.  6.  Diverting  winged  swarms  by  means  of 
smoke. 

^^  While  every  one  of  these  suggestions  might  be  carried  out  in  excep- 
tional cases  to  advantage,  and  while  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Commission 
to  endeavor  to  acclimate  certain  foreign  locust-feeding  birds,^  yet  the 

330  In  the  sommer  of  1878,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Montague  R.  Leyeison,  of  Ley- 
erson  Ranch,  Douglas  County,  Colorado,  we  imported  two  dozen  English  rooks  with 
a  view  of  sending  them  out  to  be  acclimated  in  Colorado  and  in  the  belief  that  this 
bird  would  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  to  acclimate  there.  The  birds  were  badly 
handled  on  the  voyage  and  detained  in  the  custom-house  in  New  York,  and  we  ar- 
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last  two  methods  are  the  only  ones  which  at  present  we  have  any  faith  in 
as  capable  of  sufficiently  general  application  or  as  resulting  in  general 
good.  The  first  qaestion  to  consider  is  whether  the  insects  can  be  pre- 
vented from  migrating  from  their  permanent  breeding-groands,  and — 
considering  excessive  multiplication  the  immediate  cause  of  migration — 
this  virtually  means  whether  they  can  be  prevented  from  becomilig' 
excessively  multiplied  in  such  breeding-grounds.  At  first  view  it  would 
seem  hopeless  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort,  and  a  year  ago  we  had 
*  such  a  vague  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  permanent  breeding- 
grounds  that  any  proposition  looking  to  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
insects  in  them  would  have  appeared  Utopian.  But  we  have  learned 
enough  of  the  laws  governing  the  movements  of  the  species  and  of  the 
country  designated  as  the  Permanent  region  to  give  us  faitti,  not  only 
in  the  possibility  of  thus  keeping  the  species  in  check  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains^  but  in  its  feasibility. 

^^  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  this  pest  breeds  in  and  comes  from 
sandy,  desert  countries.  It  is  a  popular  error.  The  insect  cannot  live 
on  sand,  nor  does  it  willingly  oviposit  in  a  loose,  sandy  soil.  It  does 
not  thrive  on  cacti  and  sage-brush.  It  flourishes  most  on  land  clothed 
with  grass,  in  which,  when  young,  it  can  huddle  and  shelter.  It  can 
multiply  prodigiously  on  those  plains  only  that  offer  a  tolerably  rich 
vegetation — not  rank  and  humid,  as  in  much  of  the  prairie  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  &c.,  but  short  and  dry — such  as  is  found  over  much  of  the 
prairies  and  plains  of  the  Northwest.  Fow,  the  destruction  of  the  eggs, 
which  is  so  practicable  and  effectual  in  settled  and  cultivated  sections, 
is  out  of  the  question  in  those  vast  unsettled  prairies ;  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  young  locusts  is  possible.  Those  immense  prairies  are  not 
only  susceptible  of  easy  burning,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  fire 
from  sweeping  over  them.  Some  system  of  preventing  the  extensive 
prairie-fires  in  autumn  that  are  common  in  that  country,  and  then  sub- 
sequently firing  the  prairie  in  the  spring,  after  the  bulk  of  the  young 
hatch,  and  before  the  new  grass  gets  too  rank,  would  be  of  untold  value 
if  it  could  be  adopted.  The  more  we  study  the  question,  and  the  more 
we  learn  of  those  breeding  grounds,  the  more  feasible  the  plan  grows 
in  our  minds.  The  Dominion  Government  has,  fortunately,  a  well-or- 
ganized mounted  police  force,  which  constantly  patrols  through  the 
very  regions  where  the  insects  breed  north  of  our  line.  This  force  is 
intended  to  see  that  the  peace  is  kept,  to  watch  the  Indians,  to  enforce 
the  laws,  and  perform  other  police  duties.  It  could  be  utilized,  without 
impairing  its  efficiency  as  a  police  force,  in  the  work  we  have  indicated, 
or  it  might  be  augmented  for  that  same  work.  We  have  conversed  with 
the  ministers  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Interior,  and  with  Governor 

ranged  with  the  present  Commissioner  of  Agrioultare  to  have  them  taken  care  of  at 
the  Department  grounds  before  shipping  them  West.  Those  that  had  not  died  on 
the  way  arrived  in  snch  feehle  condition,  however,  that  they  soon  perished,  wirh  the 
exception  of  one  which  is  probably  yet  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 
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Morris,  on  the  sabject,  and  they  see  nothing  impracticable  in  the  plan. 
Indeed,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  his  first  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  locnst  ravages  in  British  America,  and  by  Mr.  Biley  in  his  eighth- 
Missouri  report,  for  1875  (p.  132).  We  have,  on  this  side  of  the  boundary 
line,  a  number  of  signal  stations  and  military  posts  in  the  country  where 
the  insect  breeds.  We  would  have  our  own  military  force  co-operate 
with  the  Dominion  police  force  as  a  locust  vigilance  committee.  Under 
the  intelligent  guidance  and  direction  of  some  special  commissioner  or 
commission,  we  would  have  that  whole  country  systematically  studied  • 
every  year  by  such  a  force  with  reference  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  the  locusts.  We  would  have  such  a  vigilance  force,  by  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  fire-guards  and  surveillance,  prevent  the  fall  fires  in  sections 
where  the  insects  or  their  eggs  were  known  to  abound,  in  order  to  burn 
them  at  the  proper  time  the  following  spring. 

^^  This  would  be  a  stupendous  work,  and  perhaps  too  esypenslve  ever 
to  be  carried  out,  did  the  insects  breed  over  the  whole  of  the  region  we 
have  designated  as  the  Permanent  region ;  but,  fortunately,  the  breeding- 
grounds  are  in  limited  areas  in  this  region,  comprising  the  richer  val- 
leys and  plateaux  and  strips  along  water-courses.  It  is  for  the  Com- 
mission to  accurately  map  out  in  detail  these  areas,  and  to  estimate  with 
what  force  and  at  what  expense  to  the  two  governments  the  work  can 
be  performed.  We  have  no  hope  nor  idea  that  the  pest  can  ever  by 
human  means  be  exterminated  from  that  vast  region,  but  do  believe 
that  it  may  be  so  kept  in  check  that  it  will  not  migrate.  The  constant 
expense  will  be  limited  to  the  employment  of  the  necessary  force,  and 
only  at  intervals  when  danger  threatens  will  it  be  necessary  to  go  to 
the  extra  and  exceptional  expense  of  destroying  the  insects.  Again, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Chapters  YII  and  XY,  thei*e  is  a  connection 
between  locust-increase  and  seasons  of  drought,  and  we  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  knowledge  by  making  especial  effort  whenever  the  char- 
acter of  the  seasons  indicates  danger. 

^'  The  next  question  to  consider  is,  whether  the  farmer  can  be  pro- 
tected from  the  invading  swarms,  in  case  the  above-mentioned  plans 
should  fail  and  the  insect-s  had  become  numerous.  We  think  that  this 
is  also,  to  a  large  extent,  possible  with  the  proper  system  and  organiza- 
tion. We  would,  in  such  an  event,  have  this  same  corps  of  observers 
watch  carefully  the  development  and  movements  of  the  locusts  and  fore- 
warn the  farmers  of  the  country  of  threatened  danger.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  agricultural  community  should  not  be  informed  the  pre- 
vious autumn  as  to  the  extent  to  which  eggs  have  been  laid,  and  as  to 
the  particular  locations  where  laid ;  or  why,  the  following  spring,  they 
should  not  be  informed  of  the  prospects,  so  as  to  plant  accordingly,  as 
recommended  in  Chapter  XIII,  i.  e.,  put  in  a  larger  area  of  small  grain 
that  wiU  be  harvested  before  the  winged  swarms  appear,  and  plant  such 
crops  as  are  best  protected.  Then,  as  the  insects  were  commencing  to 
migrate,  their  movements  should  be  communicated  to  the  i)eople  through 
18  L 
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the  Signal  Bureau.  The  information  should  be  as  minute,  complete, 
and  proi£pt  as  possible.  These  movements  may  be  likened  to  those  of 
a  storm,  and  the  people  should  receive  in  advance  the  danger  signal, 
that  they  might  guard  against  calamity.  The  ^^ locust  probabilities" 
are  of  far  more  importance  than  the  weather  probabilities  to  the  people 
of  the  West,  and  the  idea  of  having  them  telegraphed  over  the  country 
does  not  appear  half  as  chimerical  to  us  now  as  that  of  having  the 
weather  foreshadowed  did  a  few  years  ago. 

'<In  this  way  the  farmers,  could  be  fully  forewarned  of  approaching 
danger.  We  would,  in  this  connection,  have  the  western  farmers  adopt 
some  general  plan  of  defense  against  possible  invasion.  The  straw 
that  is  now  allowed  to  rot  in  unsightly  masses  as  it  comes  from  the 
thrasher,  and  which  encumbers  the  ground  unless  burned,  should  be 
utilized.  Let  it  be  stacked  in  small  pyramids  at  every  field-comer,  and 
there  let  it  remain  until  the  locusts  are  descending  upon  the  country. 
Then  let  the  farmers  in  a  township  or  a  county  or  in  larger  areas  simul- 
taneously fire  these  P3rramids,  using  whatever  else  is  at  hand  to  slacken 
combustion  and  increase  the  smoke,  and  the  combined  fumigation  would 
partially  or  entirely  drive  the  insects  away,  according  as  the  swarm  was 
extended  or  not. 

"  In  short,  we  believe,  first,  that  by  proper  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  two  governments  int^ested,  the  excessive  multiplication  of  this 
destructive  insect  may  be  measurably  prevented  in  its  natural  breed- 
ing-grounds, and  that  the  few  thousand  dollars  that  would  be  necessary 
to  put  into  operation  intelligent  co-perative  plans  are  most  trifling  in 
view  of  the  vast  interests  at  stake.  With  an  efficient  and  properly  or- 
ganized Department  of  Agriculture,  liberally  supported  by  Congress; 
with  the  aid  of  the  War  Department,  the  Signal  Bureau,  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  and  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  plan  could  be  perfected 
and  carried  out  at  a  minimum  expense.  There  is  no  reason  why  every 
signal  officer,  every  postmaster,  every  mail-carrier,  every  Indian  agent, 
and  eveiy  other  gov^nment  employ^  in  the  Permanent  region  should  not 
be  ordered  to  do  service  of  this  kind,  and  made,  under  the  direction  of  an 
intelligent  head,  a  medium  through  which  to  gather  the  desired  informa- 
tion. We  believe,  secondly,  that  where  the  multiplication  of  the  insect 
cannot  be  prevented  in  its  natural  breeding-grounds,  our  floirmers  in 
the  more  thickly-settled  sections  may,  by  the  use  of  smoke,  measurably 
turn  the  course  of  the  invading  swarms  and  protect  their  crops — oblig- 
ing the  insects  to  resort  to  uncultivated  areas. 

"Did  the  injury  continue  for  another  three  or  four  years  as  it  has  for 
the  past  four;  were  the  western  farmers  to  suffer  a  few  more  annual 
losses  of  $40,000,0M,  such  schemes  as  we  have  suggested  would  soon 
be  carried  out.  The  danger  is  that  during  periods  of  immunity,  indif- 
ference and  forgetfulness  intervene  until  another  sweeping  disaster 
takes  us  by  surprise.  The  other  danger  is  that  the  nuyority  of  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  at  Washington,  representing  constituencies 
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never  troubled  with  this  grieyons  pest,  have  not,  and  cannot  well  have, 
any  just  conception  of  the  magnitade  of  its  devastations,  and  are  con- 
sequently without  due  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject." 

It  is  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  feasibility  and  practicability  of 
the  last  three  methods  there  referred  to  that  we  have  endeavored  to  get 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  limits  and  character  of  the  Permanent 
breeding-grounds,  whence  the  destructive  swarms  emanate,  so  as  to 
place  facts  rather  than  surmises  before  our  readers.  In  this  attempt 
we  have  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the  problem 
presents,  and  to  modify  somewhat  the  views  previously  expressed ;  but 
while  the  difficulties  in  some  portions  of  the  country  are  practically  in- 
surmountable, yet,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  country  affected,  especially 
the  vast  plains  and  prairie  regions  between  the  mountains  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Mississippi  and  North  Saskatchewan  on  the  other,  it  is 
within  man's  power  largely  to  avoid  in  the  future  the  immense  losses  that 
have  hitherto  been  sustained.  The  destruction  of  the  eggs  by  plowing 
or  harrowing  may  be  advantageously  carried  on  and  stimulated  by  boun- 
ties in  exceptional  cases,  especially  in  the  Sub-permanent  region,  but  does 
not  admit  of  any  general  carrying  out  on  a  large  scale;  so  that  we  need 
add  nothing  further  here  beyond  what  has  been -said  on  this  score  in 
Chapter  II  (pp.  25,  26,  30),  to  which  the  present  chapter  is  largely  sup- 
plementary. 

In  what  way,  then,  can  the  national  government  help  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result  t  There  are,  it  seems  to  us,  seven  ways  in  which 
government  action  is  possible,  viz :  1.  By  encouraging  settlement ;  2.  By 
encouraging  the  building  of  railroads;  3.  By  broad  gchemes  of  irriga- 
tion ;  4.  By  guarding  the  present  timber  and  encouraging  the  planting 
of  forests;  5.  Byjudicious  burning; -6.  By  a  permanent  system  of  obser- 
vations and  warnings;  7.  By  co-oi>eration  with  the  Dominion  Grovern- 
ment  in  these  various  measures. 

SURFACE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PERMANENT  REGION  AND  THE 
PROPORTION  OP  LAND  IN  IT  UPON  WHICH  THE  VEGETATION  IS 
SUSCEPTIBLE  OF  BEING  BURNED. 

A  consideration  of  the  surface  characteristics  of  this  Western  country, 
including  soil  and  vegetation,  will  greatly  help  to  intelligent  discussion  of 
either  of  the  above  propositions,  and  particularly  of  the  fourth.  To  this 
end  we  have  had  prepared,  in  six  separate  parts,  the  large  map  (I)  which 
indicates,  as  fully  as  present  knowledge  permits,  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  in  the  region  in  question,  and  more  particularly  that  which  is 
sufficiently  dense  and  luxuriant  to  permit  of  being  burned  over.  The 
dividing  lines  between  the  probable  breeding-grounds  and  the  land  that 
is  grass-covered,  as  well  as  those  between  this  last,  the  semi-desert  and 
the  desert  land  must  needs,  in  many  cases,  be  more  or  less  arbiti^ry  as 
they  shade  into  each  other,  and  the  map  cannot,  even  in  those  parts 
where  every  mile  is  fiEuniliar  to  us,  be  more  than  approximately  correct. 
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Yet  it  serves  admirably  to  show  the  small  area  over  which  the  locusts 
really  breed  in  great  nambers,  compared  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
region.  We  have,  also,  in  studying  this  question,  so  as  to  elaborate  the 
general  description  given  on  p.  71,  found  it  convenient  to  separately  con- 
sider, 1,  the  Plains  Area  east  of  the  Mountains;  2,  the  Moantain  Area; 
3,  the  Plateau  Area>;  4,  the  Great  Basin  Area:  and  in  doing  so  we  have 
not  only  been  guided  by  the  experience  of  each  of  the  commissioners, 
but  have  drawn  from  other jtvailable  sources. 

The  investigations  of  the  past  two  years  have  led  to  a  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  Permanent  region,  as  we  intimated  in  our  first  map- 
ping of  the  region^  that  they  might  do  when  Idaho  and  Montana  had 
been  more  fully  studied.  Onr  former  estimate  was  that  the  region  cov- 
ered, approximately,  300,000  square  miles,  whereas,  owing  to  the  incla- 
sion  of  the  western  border  of  Dakota  and  larger  portions  of  W^estem 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Southern  Colorado,  as  indicated  in  the  map  ac- 
companying this  report,  it  will  probably  embrace  more  nearly  400,000 
square  miles. 

We  are  particularly  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  E.  M., 
who,  as  topographer  for  many  years  of  Hayden's  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey  of  the  Territories,  has  obtained  very  thorough  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  country  under  consideration.  He  has  kindly 
aided  us  in  every  way  in  his  power,  and  famished  most  of  the  data  rela- 
tive to  the  mountain  and  plateau  areas. 

The  Plains  Area  East  of  the  Mountains. 

The  vegetation  of  this  area  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  The  grasses  which,  though  of  many  distinct  species,  are,  on  the  up- 
lands characterized  by  growing  in  bunches  and  never  forming  a  sod, 
whence  the  general  name  bunch  grassj  by  which  they  are  popularly 
known.  The  commonest  of  these  grasses  on  the  plains  is  the  Buffalo 
grass  {Buchloe  da^styloides).  In  the  most  southern  of  the  Territories  sev- 
eral species,  known  commonly  as  Grama  grass,  abound ;  the  commonest 
of  these  is  Festuca  macrostachya ; 

2.  Artemisia^  or  sage-brush,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  West,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  abundant.  Of  these  the 
species  which  is  the  widest  spread  is  A.  tridentata; 

3.  The  cacti,  of  which  the  prickly  pear,  Opuntiaj  is  the  most  abun- 
dant; and 

4.  Greasewood,  a  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  desert  shrubs,  the  true 
greasewood  being  Sarcobatus  (t)  vermicularis. 

As  may  be  noticed,  these  staples  of  the  uncultivated  soil  are  by  no 
means  varied,  nor  are  they,  with  the  exception  of  the  grasses,  of  much 
economic  value. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  general  geographic  distribution  of 
these  staples. 

»« First  Report,  p.  131. 
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The  Great  Plains,  extending  from  the  Forth  Saskatchewan  to  the 
Mexican  boundary,  are  mainly  covered  with  the  varions  bnnch  grasses. 
The  loxnriance  of  the  growth  differs  greatly  in  different  localities,  being 
modified  by  the  general  and  local  climate.  In  general  terms  the  growth 
is  more  luxuriant  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  and  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion than  towards  the  west,  although  at  and  near  the  base  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  and  Black  Hills  the  growth  is  again  quite  luxuriant,  owing 
to  the  increased  moisture  of  climate  produced  by  the  proximity  to  the 
mountains. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  more  arid  localities,  which  will  be  defined  in 
some  detail  farther  on,  are  areas  wholly  or  in  part  given  over  to  sage, 
cactus,  or  the  Spanish  bayonet  {Yucca  angttsti/olia). 

Passing  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Eocky  l^iountains  one  enters  still 
more  arid  regions  where  the  grasses  give  way  still  more  to  Artemisia, 
and  other  members  of  the  arid  flora,  which,  in  the  great  interior  basin, 
between  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
Eange,  form  the  primary  growths  of  such  of  the  country  as  is  not  utterly 
sterile. 

Everywhere,  however,  on  the  mountain  slopes  the  country  is  better 
watered  than  in  the  valleys,  and  where  not  covered  by  timber  the 
grasses  are  more  luxuriant  than  below. 

The  bottom  lands  of  rivers,  too,  are,  for  a  greater  or  less  breadth,  in  a 
measure  artificially  irrigated,  and  the  grasses  are  more  close,  approach- 
ing a  turf,  and  often  grow  much  higher.  Such  areas,  however,  are  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  extent.  Many  of  these  bottom  lands,  too, 
are  covered  with  willow  and  cottonwood  trees,  to  the  partial  or  total 
exclusion  of  grasses.  In  the  region  of  the  plains  and  the  great  interior 
valleys,  these  strips  of  timber  along  the  streams  are  practically  the  only 
timber. 

Greasewood  takes  the  place  of  Artemisia  in  many  localities,  seeming 
to  prefer  a  heavy  alkaline  clay  soil,  while  sage  grows  indifferently  on  a 
<^Iayey  or  sandy  soil,  but  on  the  latter  it  grows  most  freely  and  luxu- 
riantly. 

<^  Burnable''  land  (and  by  this  term  we  mean  land  susceptible  of  being 
burned  over  cheaply  and  economically)  is  practically  identical  with  graa- 
ing  land.  Bunch  and  grama  grasses  burn  with  the  greatest  freedom,  the 
only  difficulty  being  to  control  the  fire  and  prevent  it  from  doing  dam- 
age. Most  sage-land  has  more  or  less  grass  among  the  sage.  Indeed, 
grass-land  grades  into  sage  barrens  by  insensible  degrees  and  as  the 
latter  are  burnable  only  with  difficulty,  tiie  line  of  division  between  bum- 
able  and  non-burnable  land  must  in  this  case  be  mainly  an  arbitrary 
one,  ditkwn  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  observer. 

A  heavy  luxuriant  growth  of  sage  will  burn  freely,  as  travelers  in  the 
West  have  had  frequent  opportunity  of  observing,  but  a  low,  stunted 
growth  of  this  plant,  which  covers  great  areas  of  thin,  poor  soil,  can 
be  coaxed  into  burning  only  by  constant  attention,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  very  expensive  to  bum  over  great  areas. 
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Greasewood  will  not  burn  freely,  owing  to  its  being  a  sparse  growth  f 
and  as  the  Eocky  Mountain  locust  does  not  frequent  the  cold,  clayey 
soils  which  produce  this  plant,  such  regions  are  of  no  importance  in 
this  connection. 

Timbered  lands  are  not  considered  in  this  connection,  as  these  insects 
do  not  breed  in  a  timbered  country. 

The  great  area  of  the  plains,  stretching  eastward  in  a  long  inclined 
plain  fr^m  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  is  therefore  mainly  cov- 
ered with  grasses,  which  are  mostly  low,  seldom  forming  a  sward  but 
growing  in  bunches  or  tufts. 

In  the  British  Possessions  the  area  of  the  plains,  or  level,  un timbered 
regions,  is  divided  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Canadian  geologist,  into  three 
"  prairie  levels  "  or  steppes— steppes  with  very  sUght  rise  and  long  trend. 
The  first  of  these  includes  the  region  of  the  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Winnepegosis,  &c.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  except  near  its  western 
border.  Its  mean  elevation  is  not  far  from  1,000  feet.  Bising  from 
this,  westward,  in  bluffs  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  the 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  second  prairie  level,  of  which  the  Goteau  des 
Prairies,  in  Minnesota,  is  the  southern  extension.  This  is  tolerably  fer- 
tile, well  grassM,  with  timber  only  in  the  botfom  lands  of  the  streams  and 
on  knolls  and  the  faces  of  bluffs.  Its  elevation  is  from  1,200  to  1,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  gradually  rising  westward.  The  third  prairie  level 
is  what  corresponds,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  plains  i)roper  and  the 
Goteau  du  Missouri.  It  rises  from  the  last  in  ill-defined  bluffs,  of 
small  height.  From  the  edge  it  gradually  increases  in  height  westward 
until,  at  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  it  is  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  this  level  the  gra^s  is  shorter,  less  luxuriant,  and  in  some 
places,  especially  near  the  boundary,  shows  the  csffect  of  a  climate  de- 
cidedly arid  by  the  presence  of  sage  and  cacti.  Timber  is  distributed 
very  much  as  on  the  second  level,  but  is  decidedly  more  scarce. 

As  we  proceed  northward  over  the  two  upper  prairie  levels  in  the 
country  between  the  forks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  climate  becomes 
moister  with  the  increasing  cold,  and  the  vegetation  approaches  more 
and  more  the  nature  of  that  on  the  true  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley ;  and  north  of  an  undulating  line  which  follows  approximately  the 
course  of  the  52d  parallel,  patches  and  belts  of  timber  begin  to  diversify 
the  surface,  alternating  with  the  rich  grasses.  The  change  fit)m  prairie 
to  forest  goes  on  gradually  over  a  belt  50  to  75  miles  in  breadth,  and 
the  North  Saskatchewan  is  reached  before  the  forest  has  asserted  solo 
proprietorship.  South  of  Belly  Biver,  more  arid  conditions  manifest 
themselves.  At  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  indeed  for  a 
hundred  miles  eastward,  and  about  the  Judith  and  Big  Horn  Banges^ 
the  influence  of  the  mountains  in  inducing  a  moister  climate  is  plain; 
the  grass  is  tolerably  luxuriant  everywhere,  and  especially  so  at  the 
base  of  these  ranges,  gradually  shading  off  in  luxuriance  with  the  dis^ 
tance  from  them. 
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Kear  the  meridian  of  ll?^^,  and  just  north  of  Milk  Eiver,  begins  an 
area  of  sparse  vegetation,  which  extends  southeast  across  Milk,  Missouri, 
Masselshell,  and  Yellowstone  Bivers,  and  terminates  in  the  western  part 
of  Dakota,  north  of  the  Black  Hills.  Its  boundaries  are  very  ill-de- 
fined, as  it  grades  off  on  all  sides  into  the  ordinary  grass  land  of  the 
prairies.  Where  it  crossiBS  the  boundary  line  it  is  not  far  from  75  miles 
in  width.  Its  western  limit  crosses  the  Missouri  not  many  miles  below 
Fort  Benton,  runs  around  the  Judith  Mountains  at  a  distance  from  them 
of  not  far  from  10  miles,  crosses  the  Musselshell  in  longitude  11(P,  and 
thence  bears  generally  southeast,  keeping  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles 
from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn  Ranges.  Its 
greatest  southerly  extension  is  reached  between  the  Big  Horn  Bange 
and  the  Black  Hills..  Thence  passing  northeast  by  the  Black  Hills,  its 
line,  now  its  eastern  boundary,  runs  north  in  the  longitude  of  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Black  Hills,  embracing  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Little  Missouri, 
the  Powder,  and  Lower  Yellowstone  Bivers.  Grossing  the  latter  stream, 
it  runs  generally  northwest  to  the  point  first  mentioned.  North  of  the 
Yellowstone,  this  region  is  characterized  mainly  by  the  sparsity  of  all 
vegetable  growth,  the  grass  is  scanty  and  short,  and  there  is  much 
cactus.  South  of  the  Yellowstone,  on  the  lower  waters  of  that  stream, 
the  Powder,  and  Little  Missouri,  are  Bad  Lands,  where  the  surface  is  much 
broken  by  minor  typographical  features,  caused  by  the  rapid  erosiou  of 
soft  strata.  There  is  but  little  vegetation,  with  great  areas  of  bare, 
powdery,  clay  soil.  Higher  up,  on  and  between  these  streams,  the  preva- 
lent growth  is  sage. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  vegetation  of  the  second  and  third 
prairie  levels  is  equally  true  concerning  the  coteaus  of  the  Minnesota 
and  Dakota;  While  forming  parts  of  these  prairie  levels,  they  are  in 
fact  plateaus  of  no  great  elevation,  being  1,500  to  2,000  feet  high,  and 
well  marked  by  blufts  everywhere,  except  on  the  north.  They  have 
a  rough,  undulating  surface,  gravelly  or  rocky  soil,  containing  many 
^<  sinks,"  but  are  not  well  watered.  The  luxuriance  of  the  grasses  varies 
very  much  with  the  locality,  but  is  nowhere  too  sparse  to  burn  with  the 
utmost  freedom. 

Within  the  United  States  the  general  character  of  the  grasses  may 
be  thus  briefly  expressed : 

In  Central  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  Western  Indian  Territory,  and  Cen- 
tral Texas,  which  is  the  belt  lyitig  just  west  of  the  western  border  of 
timber,  the  grasses  are  high  and  luxuriant,  as  should  be  expected,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  moisture  of  the  climate.  Westward,  as  the 
aridity  becomes  greater,  the  grasses  become  shorter  and  sparser,  and 
this  progression  continues  until  we  near  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where 
their  influence  in  rendering  the  cliqiate  moister  is  shown  in  the  increased 
luxuriance  of  the  grasses. 

In  all  this  wide  expanse  of  plains  south  of  the  Black  Hills  the  area 
which  cannot  be  easily  burned  over  is  very  small.    The  Bad  Lands  be- 
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tween  the  Niobrara  and  White  Bivers,  and  the  sand  hills  on  the  latter 
stream,  form  the  only  exceptions  worthy  of  note,  and  indeed  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  should  be  excepted.  The  Llano  Estacado  is  mainly 
covered  with  fine  grass,  while  Jornada  del  Muerto,  of  New  Mexico,  de- 
rives i^  name,  not  from  having  the  characteristics  of  a  desert,  but 
solely  from  the  dearth  of  water. 

The  Black  Hills  are  an  isolated  group  of  mountains,  some  75  miles  in 
length  by  50  in  breadth,  rising  to  a  height  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  about  3,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  level.  They  are 
heavily  timbered  throughout,  while  about  their  base  the  grasses  are 
everywhere  luxuriant. 

The  Mountain  Area. 

With  regard  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  British  America,  it  may 
be  briefly  dismissed,  as  little  is  known  about  it  in  detail.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  heavily  timbered  region.  It  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  ranges 
trending  parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  narrow  valleys.  It 
is  a  region  of  heavy  rainfall  and  slight  evaporation ;  and  not  only  the 
mountains  but  the  valleys  also  are  covered  with  forests. 

Within  the  Western  United  States  the  presence  or  absence,  and  even 
the  comparative  density  and  the  prevalent  species,  of  the  forests  may  be 
predicted  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  and  detail  from  the  lati- 
tude and  elevation,  i.  e.,  from  the  same  elements  as  there  determine  the 
degree  of  moisture  of  the  climate.  Excepting  in  the  northern  part  of 
Idaho,  Washington,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  the  general  level  of  the 
country  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  cover  it  with  forests,  and  conse- 
quently they  are,  except  in  the  localities  summarized  above,  confined 
to  mountain  ranges  and  high  plateaus.  In  southern  latitudes,  even,  many 
ranges  of  considerable  altitude  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  reach  the 
lower  level  of  timber,  as  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  ranges  in 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California. 

Occupying  the  next  zone  below  the  forests,  we  find  the  grasses.  They 
are  found  on  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  and  the  margins  of  the  val- 
leys, and,  in  cases  where  the  elevation  and  latitude  are  sufficiently  high 
to  insure  moisture  enough,  covering  the  valleys.  In  other  cases  a  zone 
of  sage  succeeds,  the  two  growths  grading  into  one  another,  and  this  in 
turn  in  the  most  arid  localities,  as  in  the  deserts  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
Southern  California,  is  succeeded  by  scanty  growth  of  cacti,  yucca,  and 
by  naked  soil  without  vegetation.  This  succession,  being  a  direct  result 
of  the  conditions  of  aridity,  can  be  premised  regarding  a  certain  region 
with  considerable  certainty. 

The  more  northern  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  mountain  region  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyom- 
ing, is  characterized,  in  the  northern  part,  by  a  tolerably  great  precipi- 
tation, allowing  a  growth  of  forests  almost  as  great  as  in  the  British 
Possessions.     The  whole  of  Kootenai  County,  Idaho,  is  covered  by 
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forests,  extending  southward,  over  the  Bitterroot,  the  Gcbot  d'Al^ne, 
and  Salmon  Banges,  as  far  south  as  the  Snake  Eiver  Plains. 

The  Missouri,  which  in  N'orthern  Montana  forms  the  front  rank  of 
the  Bookies,  is  covered  with  timber.  The  valley  of  Flathead  Lake, 
Ijing  at.  its  western  base,  contains  but  small  patches  of  open  grassy 
country.  The  valleys  of  the  Deer  Lodge,  Bitterroot,  and  Hell*  Gate 
Bivers  are  all  open  and  grassy.  So  with  the  valley  of  the  Jefferson  and 
its  branches,  the  Madison  and  the  Gallatin.  These  valleys,  while  not 
sufficiently  moist  for  the  growth  of  timber,  are  not  too  arid  for  grasses. 

The  Judith  Mountains,  the  Little  Bocky  Mountains,  and  other  minor 
groups  scattered  about  in  the  more  northern  plains,  are  well  timbered, 
the  former  particularly  so. 

The  Yellowstone  Biver  heads  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  generally  northern  course,  nearly  to  the  latitude 
46^,  where  it  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  east,  and  after  a  long  course 
eastward  and  northeastward  it  joins  the  Missouri  at.  Fort  Buford.  Its 
upper  course  is  walled  in  on  the  east  by  the  Yellowstone  Bange,  which 
separates  its  drainage.  A  heavy  growtti  of  conifer®  covers  the  country 
about  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  and  that  surrounding  Yellowstone  Lake. 
On  the  river,  below  the  foot  of  the  lake,  extending  from  the  Mud  Geysers 
nearly  to  the  Falls,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  and  westward  from  the 
river  about  the  same  distance,  is  an  open  grassy  park  country  of  roll- 
ing hills,  which  was  in  former  times  the  bed  of  an  arm  of  the  lake.  A 
similar  area  is  found  on  Pelican  Greek,  a  tributary  to  Yellowstone  Lake, 
a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  Aside  firom  these  open  and  burnable  areas, 
very  little  open  country  is  to  be  found  on  this  river  or  its  tributaries 
until  we  pass  the  Washburn  group  of  mountains.  This  group  of  mount- 
ains is  in  the  main  part  well  timbered;  the  lower  northeastern  slopes, 
however,  down  towards  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek,  contain  little  timber, 
and  thenceforward  the  valley  and  plateaus  of  this  drainage  system  are 
bare  of  trees  and  well  grassed.  Hayden's  Meadows,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  east  fork  of  the  Yellowstone,  ^rud  the  plateau  above  the  third 
caiion  of  the  river  on  its  left-hand  side,  are  nearly  bare  of  trees. 

Glancing  now  at  the  east  fork  of  this  stream,  we  find  its  immediate 
valley  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  Soda  Butte  Greek,  the  valley  of  the 
latter  stream,  and  of  Slough  Greek,  are  all  open  and  covered  with  grass 
and  sage.  The  mountains  about  this  stream,  too,  contain  little  timber 
on  their  lower  slopes.  The  high,  broad  ridge  which  separates  the  east 
fork  from  the  main  river,  of  which  Amethyst  Mountain  is  the  culminating 
point,  contains  very  little  timber,  but  is  covered  with  grasses.  The  head 
of  the  east  fork,  however,  is  in  the  densely  timbered  region. 

The  next  tributary  of  the  Yellowstone  of  importance  is  Gardiner's 
Biver.  This  stream  has  an  open  valley  extending  from  its  mouth  to  the 
forks,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  2  miles. 
Farther  up  the  stream,  on  the  middle  and  west  forks,  is  an  ox>en  val- 
ley, 3  miles  long  by  3  in  width.*  These  valleys  are  covered  with  the 
usual  mixture  of  Artemisia  and  grass. 
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Below  the  mouth  of  Gardiner's  Eiver  the  Yellowstone  flows  for  8  miles 
in  a  sage  valley  containing  enough  grass  to  make  it  fair  grazing  land, 
while  grass  extends  up  the  slopes'  of  the  limiting  ranges  for  nearly  1,000 
feet,  when  it  is  replaced  by  timber. 

Below  this  valley  follows  the  second  canon,  where  the  wooded  moun- 
tain slopes  come  close  down  to  the  river's  margin.  This  is  succeeded 
by  a  long,  broad,  grassy  valley,  extending  down  to  the  lower  canon,  a 
distance  of  29  miles.  This  open  valley  has  an  average  width  of  4  to  5 
miles.  On  the  east  it  extends  to  the  base  of  the  Yellowstone  Bange,  and 
on' the  west  to  that  of  the  Gallatin  Bange,  which  here  separates  the  Yel- 
lowstone fi'om  the  Gallatin  Biver.  This  valley  contains  at  present  a 
small  ranch  population. 

Below  this  fine  valley  is  the  short  lower  canon,  where  the  river  has 
carved  a  passage  through  a  bare  ridge  connecting  the  limiting  ranges. 
Below  this  an  open,  grassy  country  extends  down  the  river  to  the  bend 
to  the  eastward,  and  up  the  valley  of  Shield's  Biver,  a  large,  left  hand 
branch,  nearly  to  its  head. 

All  the  open  country  on  the  drainage  of  the  Yellowstone  is  suscepti- 
ble of  being  easily  burned  over.  The  soil  is  almost  everywhere  .more 
or  less  gravelly  or  sandy;  nowhere  a  heavy  clay. 

The  Madison  Biver,  like  the  Yellowstone,  heads  in  the  high,  heavily- 
timbered  country  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  opposite  the  heads  of  the 
Snake.  Its  drainage  area  is  timbered  as  far  north  as  the  second  canon, 
below  the  mouths  of  its  east  and  south  forks.  The  valleys  of  these 
streams,  too,  are  heavily  timbered. 

From  the  foot  of  the  second  canon,  northward  to  the  lower  cafion 
the  Madison  Valley  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  succession  of  terra<ces 
of  gravelly  soil,  covered  with  grass  and  sage.  This  valley  has  a  length 
of  50  miles  and  an  average  width  of  6  or  7  miles.'  On  either  hand  is  a 
high  range  of  mountains,  timbered  almost  to  their  ba-ses.  All  this  val- 
ley can  easily  be  burned  over. 

The  lower  cafLon  of  the  Madison  is  cut  in  sparsely  timbered  hills,  be- 
low which  the  river  enters  the  broad  expanse  known  as  the  Gallatin 
Valley.  This  fine  large  basin,  second  to  none  in  IMontana  for  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  purposes,  save  perhaps  that  of  the  Bitterroot,  has  a 
total  length  of  32  miles,  with  a  width  of  25.  It  extends  southward  from 
the  forks  of  ttie  Missouri,  up  the  Madison  and  Gallatin  Ilivors  to  the 
north  ends  of  the  Gallatin  and  Madison  Banges,  and  from  the  East  Gal- 
latin westward  beyond  the  Madison  Biver.  The  streams  which  traverse* 
it  are  the  Madison,  the  Gallatin,  and  several  large  branches  of  the  latter, 
among  which  are  Middle  Creek,  Bozeman  Creek,  and  the  East  Gallatin 
Biver.  These  streams  hjive  broad  bottom-lands,  covered  with  grasses 
and  scattered  groves  of  cottonwoods  and  willows. 

The  valley  is  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  bunch-grass  and  some 
sage.    Probably  the  entire  area  of  the  valley  can  easily  be  burned  over. 

The  Gallatin  and  its  branches  above  this  valley  are  in  close  canon  in 
a  hea\*ily-timbered  mountain  country. 
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The  Gallatiu  Valley  is  pjirtially  settled,  mainly  by  an  agricultural 
population.  It  contains  three  small  towns,  Bozemau,  Gallatin  City,  at 
the  Forks  of  the  Missouri,  and  Hamilton.  A  large  part  of  the  country 
along  the  streams  is  already  taken  up  by  ranches.  The  population  of 
the  valley  in  1870  is  given  in  the  census  report  as  1,578  souls ;  and  this 
is  probably  but  slightly  changed  at  present. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  Jeflferson  Eiver,  the  third  fork  of  the  Missouri^ 
we  find  in  its  drainage  area  much  less  timber  and  more  open,  grassy 
country,  than  in  those  of  the  other  two  forks.  The  range  separating  its 
drainage  from  tliat  of  the  Madison  is  timbered  near  its  crest,  but  its 
foot-hills  and  lower  slopes  are  devoid  of  trees  and  well  grassed.  The 
valleys  of  Eed  Bock  Greek  and  Beaverhead  Biver,  are  broad,  open,  and 
grassy.  So  with  the  valley  of  the  Bighole,  or  Wisdom  Eiver,  and  the 
hills  which  form  the  divide  between  the  latter  and  the  Beaverhead. 
The  mountains  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Beaverhead  Eiver,  sep- 
arating this  drainage  from  the  Snake  Eiver  Plains,  are  well  timbered 
except  on  the  lower  foothlQs.  ^ 

All  the  open  country  on  the  Jefferson  can  easily  be  burned  over. 

Turning  now  to  the  Missouri,  we  find  it  flowing  with  a  somewhat 
sluggish  current  through  a  tolerably  broad  bottom-land  of  fine  grass  and 
groves  ot  cottonwoods.  The  country  on  the  west,  as  far  as  the  base  of 
the  Missouri  Eange,  is  open  and  grassy,  presenting  many  of  the  aspects 
of  the  plains.    This  character  extends  as  far  north  as  Helena. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  hills  and  lower  mountains  are  grass- 
covered,  while  the  higher  groups  of  mountains  are  clothed  with  timber* 
Farther  to  the  eastward,  between  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Elvers^ 
are  the  Judith,  Snow,  and  Crazy  Woman  Eanges,  all  heavily  timbered^ 
while  the  surrounding  country  is  well  grassed. 

The  large  valley  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Wind  Eiver  Eange,  through 
which  flow  Wind  Eiver  and  the  Popo-agies,  is,  near  the  mountains,  well 
grassed ;  but  as  we  proceed  eastward,  away  from  the  mountains,  the 
quality  and  abundance  of  its  vegetation  deteriorate,  and  on  its  lower 
parts  it  bears  all  thQ  aspects  of  a  desert. 

The  Wind  Eiver  Mountains  rise  west  of  this  valley  and  separate  it 
from  the  Green  Eiver  Basin.  The  peaks  of  this  range  rise  to  heights 
of  nearly  14,000  feet.  These  mountains  are  heavily  timbered  from  their 
base  to  the  timber  line,  which  in  this  range  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
10,000  feet. 

The  basin  of  the  Bighorn,  in  most  respects,  resembles  the  valley  of 
Wind  Eiver.  On  all  sides,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  high,  lux- 
uriant grass,  gradually  shading  off  toward  the  interior  of  the  basin  into 
sage'land  and  even  to  desert,  in  some  localities.  In  the  small  tributary 
valleys  of  several  of  the  western  branches  of  the  Bighorn  the  grass  is 
exceptionally  fine,  and  stock  men  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  excellent  grazing.  On  the  eastern  and  northern  bases  of  the  Big- 
horn Eange,  also,  the  grass  is  luxuriant,  grading  off  northward  and  east- 
ward into  poor  sage  land. 
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The  Bighorn  Bange,  which  sarrounds  the  basin  of  the  Bighorn  on 
three  sides,  is  described  as  being  heavily  timbered,  while  the  country 
about  its  b^e  is  exceptionally  fine  for  pastarage  purposes,  the  grasses 
being  very  high  and  luxuriant. 

iN'ext  we  turn  to  that  great  area  marked  on  our  maps  as  the  ^^  Great 
American  Desert,''  the  Green  Eiver  Basin.  This  district,  occupying 
about  11,000  square  miles,  is  limited  sharply  on  the  south  by  the  Uinta 
Mountains.  The  southern  part  of  the  western  boundary  is  ill-defined, 
being  simply  a  broad,  meridional  swell  in  the  surface,  separating  the 
basin  from  the  valley  of  the  Bear  River,  a  large  tributary  to  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Following  this  divide  northward,  however,  it  is  seen  to  develop 
into  high  ridgen,  which,  still  farther  north,  have  weathered  into  mount- 
ains, the  Wyoming  Bange.  The  basin  extends  northward  almost  to  a 
point,  abutting  against  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Wind  Biver  Banges,  the 
latter  of  which  forms  a  well  defined  eastern  boundary  as  far  as  its  end 
near  South  Pass.  Beyond  this  the  eastern  boundary  is  as  poorly  de- 
fined as  the  opposite  westemJboundary ,  the  land  rising  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible grades  from  the  basin  to  the  plateaus  of  the  continental  water- 
shed, above  mentioned. 

The  northern  part  of  this  great  area  is  slightiy  broken  by  spurs  from 
the  mountains  and  by  fragments  of  mesas,  which  have  been  spared  by 
the  erosive  agencies.  The  central  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
basin  is  unbroken,  save  by  long,  gentle  undulations,  like  those  of  the 
plains  and  by  the  bluffs,  which  limit  the  valleys  of  the  few  streams 
which  venture  into  this  arid  expanse.  In  its  southern  portion,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  plateau  province  proper 
begin  to  assert  themselves.  Biver  benches  and  bluffs  develop  into  cliffs, 
and  valleys  change  to  canons. 

A  corresponding  gradation  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  is  also 
plainly  traceable.  While  the  southern  and  lower  parts  of  the  basin  are 
as  arid  as  almost  any  part  of  the  North  American  Continent,  the  north- 
ern and  higher  parts  are  well  grassed  and  contain  comparatively  little 
sage  and  no  greasewood.  The  greater  part  of  the  basin,  however,  is 
of  too  desert  a  character  to  be  burned  over  economically.  Those  parts 
wbere  the  reverse  is  the  case  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

The  country  between  the  Big  Sandy  Eiver  and  the  Wind  Eiver  Mount- 
ains ;  indeed,  all  that  near  the  southwestern  base  of  this  range,  the 
southern  part  of  the  basin,  extending  as  far  south  as  Lead  Creek,  with 
the  western  rim  as  far  as  Fontenelle  Creek,  are  sufficiently  well  grassed 
to  burn  with  tolerable  freedom. 

The  soil  of  the  basin  varies  extremely  in  different  parts.  Near  the 
mountains  it  is,  in  all  cases,  naturally  gravelly,  coarse  or  fine  according 
to  the  distance  fix>m  their  base.  At  the  foot  of  the  Wind  Eiver  Bange, 
about  the  debouchure  of  the  several  branches  of  New  Fork  of  the 
Green,  glaciers  have  in  former  time  brought  down  immense  quantities  of 
boulders,  gravel  and  the  like,  which  now  cover  great  areas.    Farther 
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south,  along  the  coursea  of  the^Sandys  the  soil  is  of  the  nature  implied 
by  these  names,  and,  farther  yet  toward  the  southeast,  near  the  South 
Pass,  and  extending  thence  far  to  the  eastward  along  the  south  base  of 
the  Sweetwater  Mountains  is  a  long  range  of  sand  dunes,  built  up  from 
the  accumulations  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds. 

The  broad  stretch  of  country  included  between  the  Big  Sandy  and 
Oreen  Eiver  is- mainly  sandy,  grading,  in  its  southern  part  into  an  ad- 
hesive, alkaline  clay.  The  soil  of  the  southern  part  of  the  basin,  {.  e. 
that  lying  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  is  of  the 
latter  character,  produced  mainly  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Bridger 
beds.    Along  Bitter  Greek,  almost  the  sole  vegetation  is  greasewood. 

West  of  the  Oreen,  in  this  part  of  the  basin,  alkali  does  not  form  sa 
large  a  component  of  the  soils,  and  while  sage  is  the  predominant 
growth,  still  grass*  is  found  in  some  localities  in  suf&cient  abundance  to 
afford  fair  pasturage.  Passing  northward  on  this  side  of  the  river  we 
find  the  same  gradation  firom  a  clay  to  a  sandy  soil. 

The  river  bottoms  of  many  of  the  streams  contain  fine  meadow  land^ 
which  can  easily  be  burned  over.  Oreen  River,  from  its  head  down  ta 
Oreen  Eiver  Gity,  has  a  belt  of  bottom  land  from  one  to  tw%  miles  in 
width,  all  well  grassed,  and  containing  occasional  groups  of  cotton  woods 
and  willows.  Bitter  Greek  has  no  bottom  land,  but  flows  mainly  in  an 
arroyo,  cut  in  the  clay  soil.  The  Big  Sandy  has  but  little  bottom  land. 
From  its  mouth  to  that  of  the  Little  Sandy  it  flows  in  a  low  caiion,. 
whose  walls  closely  confine  the  stream.  Above  this  point  the  bottom 
lands  are  narrow,  being  on  an  average  probably  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  width. 

The  various  branches  of  the  New  Fork  of  the  Oreen  have  but  nar- 
row strips  of  bottom  land,  but  they  flow  through  a  comparatively  well- 
grassed  country. 

Nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  Oreen  from  the  west  have  broad 
meadow  lands  along  their  courses,  in  many  cases  rivalling  in  width  those 
of  the  main  stream  itself.  Of  these  Horse,  Marsh,  Bitterroot,  Piney, 
and  Labarge  Greeks  have  particularly  fine  bottom  lands.  The  Fonte- 
nelle  bottoms  are  narrower,  probably  averaging  not  more  than  a  half 
mile  in  width,  and  limited  by  high  bluf&.  Slate  Greek  is  an  insignifi- 
cant stream  with  no  flood  plain. 

The  bottom  lands  of  Black's  Fork  are  particularly  broad  and  flne,  be- 
ing fully  three  miles  in  average  breadth.  On  its  main  branch,  Ham's 
Fork,  they  are  nearly  as  broad,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Henry'a 
Fork,  which  enters  the  Oreen  just  above  its  caSon  in  the  Uinta  Mount- 
ains. 

These  bottom  lands  are  everywhere  well  grassed,  and  in  the  spring, 
when  the  grass  is  dry  can  easily  be  burned  over. 

The  rolling  plateaus  which  separate  the  southern  part  of  the  Oreen 
Biver  Basin  from  Bear  Biver  are,  in  this  neighborhood,  desert-like  in 
character,  Artemisia  being  the  principal  production.    As  we  recede 
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northward  from  the  railroad  toward  thd  upper  waters  of  Ham's  Fork, 
the  face  of  the  country  improves,  and  grass  predominates.  This  continues 
northward  nearly  to  the  head  of  Ham's  Fork,  where  timber  usurps  the 
soil. 

Taming  now  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  Eiver,  the  southern  fork 
of  the  Columbia,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  different  region.  It  is  in  lar^e 
part  mountainous,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  open  valleys,  most  of 
which  are  small,  it  is  very  heavily  timbered.  Indeed,  this  region  aboat 
the  heads  of  the  Snake,  the  Yellowstone,  and  Madison  Eivers,  embraced 
almost  entirely  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  is  the  most  densely  timbered 
region  in  the  West,  with  the  exception  of  Washington  Territory  and  the 
western  part  of  Oregon. 

The  Snake  heads  in  a  country  of  high  mountains  north  of  the  Oreen 
River  Basin,  including  the  southern  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Its 
most  northern  branch,  Lewis's  Fork,  takes  its  rise  in  Shoshone  Lake, 
whence  it  flows  southward.  In  a  few  miles  it  is  joined  by  a  large  stream 
from  the  east.  Both  these  streams  flow  through  a  heavily  timbered 
country,  where  the  grassy  openings  are  of  a  very  limited  extent. 

Below  ttieir  junctioit  the  river  keeps  its  southerly  coarse,  througb.  a 
narrow  wooded  valley,  as  far  as  Jackson's  Hole,  at  the  east  base  of  the 
Teton  Eange.  On  either  side,  the  mountains  are  heavily  wooded  up  to 
the  timber  line,  which  in  this  region  is  at  about  10,000  feet  above  tlie 
sea. 

Jackson's  Hole  is  a  large  open  valley  35  miles  long  by  10  miles  in 
width,  its  length  being  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  Near  its  head, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  its  surface  is  made  up  of  low  irregular 
hills  of  moraine  deposits,  which  are  very  sparsely  timbered,  and  other- 
wise covered  with  sage  and  grass,  the  former  being  the  dominant  growth* 
On  the  east  side  of  the  river  the  open  valley  is  several  miles  in  breadth, 
and  extends  far  up  two  large  branches  known  respectively  as  Buffalo 
Fork  and  Oros  Ventre  Greek,  which  here  enter  the  Snake  from  the  east. 
In  this  part,  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  but  slightly  broken  and  is  well 
grassed,  with  a  due  mixture  of  sage. 

Farther  down  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  that  is,  below 
the  foot  of  Jackson's  Lake,  the  surface  is  largely  made  up  of  bench  land, 
producing  a  similar  mixture  of  vegetation,  while  the  river  which  here 
flows  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  has  a  bottom  land  fully  two 
miles  in  width,  which  supports  a  dense  growth  of  large  willows  and 
cottonwoods.  This  broad  timbered  bottom  land  accompanies  the  river 
to  the  foot  of  the  valley,  while  the  river  itself  gradually  moves  diag- 
onally across  the  valley  to  its  western  side,  leaving  a  broad  grassy  area 
on  the  east,  below  the  Gros  Ventre  Buttes. 

Nearly  all  of  this  valley  is  burnable,  the  exception  being  the  broad, 
timbered  bottom  land  along  the  Snake.  The  soil  throughout  is  gravelly, 
being  coarsest  in  the  northern  part  on  and  near  the  morainal  deposits 
mentioned  above. 
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The  principal  parts  of  the  coarsea  of  the  branches  of  the  river  which 
enter  it  in  this  valley  are  in  heavily-timbered,  monntainons  country. 
The  Teton  Range  is  heavily  timbered. 

Below  Jackson's  Hole  the  Snake  flows  through  a  close  caiion,  passing 
through  a  gieat  mass  of  mountains  in  seeking  an  exit  to  the  Snake  Elver 
Plains.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  three  large  branches  from 
the  left.  The  upper  of  these,  Hoback's  Biver,  heads  in  a  partially  open 
valley  just  north  of  the  Green  Eiver  Basin,  in  the  angle  between  the 
Wyoming  and  Gros  Ventre  Banges.  The  surface  of  this  valley  is  con- 
siderably broken.  It  is  well  grassed,  bijit  on  the  minor  ridges  which 
diversify  its  surface  are  many  groves  of  aspens  and  coniferse.  This 
valley  can  be  burned  over,  but  tires  would  require  constant  attention  to 
X)revent  them  from  destroying  the  timber.  Below  this  valley  the  stream 
flows  in  a  caiion,  by  which  it  cuts  its  way  across  the  Wyoming  Bange. 

The  entire  course  of  John  Day's  Biver,  the  next  branch  of  the  Snake, 
is  in  a  caQou  valley  between  two  high  timbered  ranges,  known  as  the  Wy- 
oming and  the  Salt  Biver  Banges.  It  is  heavily  timbered  throughout 
with  coniiersB. 

!Next  we  pass  to  Salt  Biver,  the  third  large  branch  of  the  Snake. 
Heading  mainly  in  the  Salt  Biver  Bange,  we  find  its  main  stream  .through 
ite  whole  course  in  a  broad  valley,  mainly  of  gravelly  soil  and  covered 
with  a  sparse  growth  of  sage  and  grass.  It  is  probably  burnable,  though 
with  some  difficulty. 

Continuing  our  examination  of  the  country  tributary  to  the  Snake  on 
the  left-hand  side,  we  find  the  region  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Salt  and  Blackfoot  Bivers  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  hills,  rising  one  above 
another  toward  the  west  to  a  crest,  and  thence  fftlling  somewhat  abruptly 
to  the  Blackfoot  About  its  crest  line  these  hills  are  well  timbered  with 
coniferflB  and  aspens,  but  the  slopes  and  lower  summits  are  covered  with 
bunch-grass,  varied  by  occasional  small  groves  of  aspens,  a  country 
easily  burned  over. 

The  region  drained  by  the  Blackfoot,  the  next  left-hand  branch  of  the 
Snake  of  note,  is  characterized  by  an  almost  total  absence  of  timber, 
either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  hills.  Most  of  the  valley  portion  is  over- 
laid by  a  floor  of  basalt,  on  which  Artemisia  grows  luxuriantly.  The 
hills  are  covered  with  bunch-grass.  That  portion  of  the  drainage  area 
of  this  stream  which  lies  in  and  among  the  hills  and  low  mountains  can 
easily  be  burned  over.  The  country  about  its  lower  course,  which  forms 
a  part  of  tue  Great  Snake  Biver  Plains,  is  not  as  combustible,  as  will  be 
shown  further  on. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  Portneuf  and  its  tributaries.  Like  the  Bear  and 
the  Blackfoot,  this  stream  has  a  very  circuitous  course  through  and 
around  the  lava  fields  which  obstruct  it.  Starting  with  a  southerly 
course  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  westward,  declining  the  apparently  easy 
route  southward  to  the  Bear,  and  cuts  its  way  doggedly  through  the 
Portneuf  Bange.    Its  upper  valley  is  well  grassed,  as  are  also  the  hills 
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which  lie  to  the  eastward*  separating  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Blackfoot. 
This  apper  valley,  after  being  abandoned  by  the  stream,  continnes 
on  southwaid  to  the  Bear,  where  it  is  known  as  Gentile  Valley,  and  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above. 

Passing  through  the  Portneuf  Bange,  the  Portneof  enters,  near  its 
lower  end,  a  broad,  fine  valley,  occftpied  by  Marsh  Creek,  the  most  im- 
X>ortant  tributary  of  the  river.  This  valley  heads  opposite  that  of  the 
Malade,  and  extends,  with  a  gradually  decreasing  width,  28  miles  north- 
ward. Its  greatest  width  is  12  miles.  Bench  land  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  valley,  and  this  produces  mainly  sage,  with  a  small  admix- 
ture of  grass.  Marsh  Creek,  the  small  stream  which  flows  through  tMs 
valley,  has  a  marshy  bottom  land  through  most  of  its  course,  from  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  produces  marsh  grasses  and 
willows.  All  the  valley  can  be  burned  over,  as  well  as  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Portneuf  Bange  on  the  east  and  of  the  Bannack  Bange  on 
the  west.  These  ranges  contain  but  little  timber,  and  that  near  their 
crests. 

West  of  the  Bannack  Baqge  are  the  valleys  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Little  Malade  and  of  Bannack  Creek,  both  open  and  grassy,  with  more 
or  less  sage,  and  both  easily  burnable. 

At  the  foot  of  Marsh  Creek  Valley  the  Portneuf  turns  to  the  west  for 
a  few  miles,  cutting  its  way  through  a  mass  of  high  hills,  then  tarns 
northwest,  and,  the  mountains  falling  away  on  either  hand,  the  river 
sweeps  out  into  the  Snake  Biver  Plains,  in  which  it  joins  the  Snake 
Biver. 

The  Snake  Biver  Plains  are  an  enormous  field  of  basalt  extending 
westward  firom  about  longitude  112^  nearly  to  the  western  boundary  of 
Idaho,  and  from  near  latitude  429  north  to  tiie  southern  base  of  the 
Bitterroot  and  Salmon  Biver  Banges.  The  surface  is  slightly  undu- 
lating and  is  seamed  with  crevasses  like  a  field  of  old  ice.  Most  of  the 
streams  which  enter  this  region  soon  disappear  beneath  its  surfiace, 
perhaps  to  appear  and  disappear  again.  The  soil  is  mainly  a  shifting 
sand,  which,  driven  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  has  collected  in 
dunes  on  the  eastern  and  northeastern  border.  This  great  area  is  mainly 
covered  with  sage,  which  grows  luxuriantly,  attaining  arborescent  pro- 
portions. In  the  interior  and  southern  portions  of  this  waste  this  mam- 
moth growth  of  sage  is  the  only  product  of  the  soil,  but  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains  on  the  east  and  north  grass  gradually  takes  the  place  of 
sage,  in  a  measure,  and  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes  it  monopolizes  the 
soil  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  other  growths. 

The  country  along  the  northern  margin  of  these  plains,  t.  e.,  that  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  Bitterroot  and  Salmon  Biver  Banges,  with  the  lower 
slopes  of  these  mountains,  can  easily  be  burned  over.  The  larger  part 
of  the  area  of  these  plains,  however,  falls  in  that  debatable  gronnd 
where  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  is  or  is  not  burnable,  eco- 
nomically.   In  some  localities  the  Artemisia  is  so  abundant  and  so  luxu- 
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liant  that  there  is  no  doabt  about  the  case,  but  over  most  of  the  interior 
of  this  area. the  sage^  though  of  enormous  size,  is  not,  probably,  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  sustain  combustion  without  constant  attendance. 

The  Snake  Eiver,  on  emerging  from  its  long  canon,  comes  out  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Snake  Biver  Plains.  Its  course  changes  from 
west  to  south,  and  it  flows  thus  across  this  basalt  plain,  keeping  near  its 
eastern  margin.  !Near  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  plain  the  river 
turns  west,  and  on  that  course  skirts  the  southern  border  of  this  desert 
waste. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  mountains,  the  Snake  receives  a  large  branch 
from  the  north,  known  as  Henry's  Fork.  This  stream  flows  south  along 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  lava-field.  Through  most  of  its  course  its 
valley  is  heavily  timbered.  At  its  head,  however,  which  is  in  a  small 
lake  in  a  loop  of  the  main  watershed  is  a  small  valley  containing  a  few 
square  nules  of  burnable  land. 

On  Cascade  Greek,  a  large  left-hand  branch  of  Henry's  Fork,  is  a 
small  valley,  containing  20  to  30  square  miles.  It  is  open,  very  marshy, 
and  grassy.  Farther  south,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  Teton  Bange 
westward  nearly  to  Henry's  Fork,  is  a  fine  large  valley,  watered  by 
Pierre's  Biver,  and  known  as  Pierre's  Hole  or  the  T^ton  Basin.  This 
valley  has  an  area  of  open  country  of  about  150  square  miles,  well 
grassed,  but,  of  course,  containing  a  due  proportion  of  sage.  Quite  a 
large  area  in  the  nuddle  of  the  valley  is  swampy. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  country  lying  between  Henry's  Fork  on 
the  west  and  the  Madison  and  the  Snake  Bivers  on  the  east  is  veiy 
heavily  timbered,  with  few  openings  of  any  magnitude  whatever.  In 
its  northern  part,  it  consists  of  a  high  basaltic  plateau,  cut  by  numerous 
ca&ons,  while  towards  the  south  the  lofl^  and  rugged  range  of  the  Te- 
tons  separates  the  drainage  system. 

Below  Henry's  Fork  the  Snake  receives  no  tributaries  firom  the  north 
for  hundreds  of  miles — ^indeed,  until  it  has  passed  the  Snake  Biver  Plains. 
Then  it  is  joined  by  the  Malade,  the  Bois^,  and  Payette,  which  head  in 
the  Salmon  Biver  Mountains.  Of  this  group  of  mountains  little  is  known, 
as  it  has  never  been  traversed  by  explorers,  and  it  is  bat  recently  that 
mining  discoveries  have  drawn  settlement  in  that  direction.  These 
mountains  seem  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  ranges,  trending  parallel 
to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  <•  e.,  a  few  degrees  west  of  north.  The  gen- 
eral tBtet  that  they  are  well  clothed  with  timber,  and  that  the  forests  de- 
scend wen  down  into  the  valleys  between  the  ranges,  and  into  the  broken 
country  west  of  them  is  well  known.  Of  the  details  of  the  distribution 
of  forests  and  grass  land  it  is  at  present  unsafe  to  speak. 

The  southern  section  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  is  comprised  in 
Southern  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  greatest  elevation  of  the  continental  plateau,  which  rises  as  we  pass 
southward  from  Southern  Wyoming  into  Colorado,  and  near  the  center 
of  the  latter  State  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet,  and 
19  L 
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ihence  declines  gradually  southward ,  through  New  Mexico,  and  enten 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet. 

In  Southern  Wyoming  we  meet  first  the  Laramie  Bapge,  which  rim 
to  an  elevation  of  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  its  eastern  base, 
and  far  up  its  slopes,  the  fine  grass  of  the  plains  extends,  ^frowing  morp 
luxuriant  with  the  altitude.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountaiiis  is  a  strag 
gling  growth  of  timber,  nowhere  heavy.  The  western  sloiie  is  bots 
repetition  of  the  eastern. 

At  the  western  base  we  enter  the  plains  of  Laramie.  These  lie  be- 
tween the  Medicine  Bow  and  Laramie  Ranges,  are  limited  on  the  noirti 
by  the  latter  of  these  ranges,  where  it  sweeps  around  to  the  west,  and 
on  the  south  they  extend  up  into  the  angle  of  the  junction  of  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  and  Laramie  Ranges.  The  surface  of  these  plains,  like  that 
of  the  Oreat  Plains,  is  chiefly  rolling,  entirely  bare  of  timber,  and  cov- 
ered mainly  with  bunch-grass.  Here  sage  becomes  rather  more  ahmt 
dant  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  but  is  by  no  means  the  chief 
product. 

Passing  the  Medicine  Bow  Bange,  we  find  the  country,  as  far  west  as 
the  valley  of  the  I^orth  Platte,  to  resemble  in  most  respects  that  of  the 
Laramie  Plains,  being  open  and  grassy. 

West  of  the  North  Platte  comes  a  broad  plateau,  separating  the 
drainage  of  the  Platte  fh>m  that  of  the  Oolorado.  This  broad,  ill-de- 
fined divide  extends  from  the  South  Pass  southeastward  to  tne  north  end 
of  the  Park  Bange.  It  has  an  uneven,  rolling  surface,  containing^  manj 
sinks,  in  which  di^ppear  the  waters  gathered  over  large  areas. 

This  region,  from  the  railroad  northward  to  the  base  of  the  Sweetwater 
Mountains,  and  from  the  North  Platte  to  the  Green  Biver  Basin,  is 
almost  a  desert.  It  has  a  heavy,  cold,  alkaline,  clay  soil,  which  produofiB 
only  a  sparse  growth  of  greasewood  and  stunted  sage.  It  is  not  a  regioii 
in  which  the  locusts  are  likely  to  breed  or  frequent,  neither  is  it  to  be 
burned  over  easily. 

South  of  the  railroad,  these  plateaus  extend  up  to  the  base  of  the  Park 
Bange.  As  they  recede  from  the  railroad  southerly,  they  rise  to  greater 
elevations  and  become  correspondingly  more  inviting.  The  soil  becomes 
more  gravelly,  greasewood  disappears,  while  a  luxuriant  growth  of  sage 
and  bunch-grass  takes  its  place.  Should  it  become  necessary,  these 
plateaus  can  be  burned  over  at  no  great  expense.  This  improvement 
in  the  vegetation  seems  to  commence  with  Bridger's  Pass  and  extends 
southward  to  the  north  end  of  the  Park  Bange,  and  along  its  western 
flank  far  into  Oolorado.  The  western  limit  of  these  more  fertile  plateaus 
it  is  not  easy  to  point  out,  as  they  grade  insensibly  into  a  more  desert 
region,  as  the  elevation  decreases. 

The  valley  of  the  Sweetwater  Biver  is  everywhere  well  grassed,  with 
but  little  sage  brush.  It  is  mainly  bench  land,  with  a  gravelly  soil,  and 
is  free  from  timber.  The  river  bottom  has  an  average  width  of  about 
half  a  mile. 
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Soath  of  this  valley,  separating  it  from  the  deserts  of  the  continental 
divide,  is  a  range  of  low  moantains,  trending  nearly  east  and  west,  and 
imown  as  the  Sweetwater  Mountains.  These  mountains  are  timbered 
throughoat. 

North  of  the  valley  of  the  classic  Sweetwater,  extending  from  the 
Three  Crossings  eastward  to  the  I^orth  Platte,  are  a  snccession  of  low 
graniteridges,  which  are  covered  with  a  laxuriant  growth  of  bonch-grass. 

The  group  known  as  the  BatUesnake  Mountains  is  timbered.^    . 

Turning  to  Colorado,  we  find  a  grand  and  simple  arrangement  of  the 
mountain  ranges  on  this  crown  of  the  continent.  In  the  northern  part 
there  are  two  parallel  ranges,  trending  a  few  degrees  east  of  south — ^the 
Front  and  the  Colorado  Ranges.  Between  them  lie  the  North  and  Mid- 
dle Parks.  The  former,  a  nearly  circular  valley  having  an  elevation  of 
about  8,000  feet,  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  The  latter 
has  a  broken  surface,  being  intersected  by  several  short  ranges  of  mount- 
ains. The  valleys  between  them  are  well  grassed,  while  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests. 

In  the  central  belt  of  Colorado  the  mountain  portion  is  broader.  West 
of  the  Park  Bange,  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  is  the 
Sawatch,  trending  parallel  to  the  others,  and  still  further  westward  the 
groups  and  short  ranges  known  as  the  Elk  Mountains.  In  this  portion 
the  interval  between  the  Front  and  Park  Ranges  is  occupied  by  the  South 
Park,  elliptic  in  form,  and  having  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  s^  Timber  comes  down  well  to  the  bases  of  the  surround- 
ing ranges  and  even  trenches  on  the  domain  of  the«valley.  The  little 
ridges  which  traverse  the  valley  are  also  covered  with  forest.  Else- 
where the  park  is  grass-covered.  It  is  nowhere  luxuriant^,  except  in  a 
few  localities  where  there  is  natural  meadow  land,  as  in  the  northeastern 
part.    There  is  some  sage  land  in  the  lower  i)ortions  of  the  park. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  is  comparatively  narrow  and  the 
part  about  the  head  of  the  river  and  the  bench  land  everywhere  are 
covered  with  forests.  The  open  country  is  mainly  sage  land,  with  more 
or  less  grass. 

The  region  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  including  the  narrow  valleys  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Orand  and  Ounnison  Rivers,  is  heavily  timbered. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Colorado,  the  mountain  belt  attains  a  still 
greater  development.  The  Front  Range,  which,  from  Southern  Wyo- 
ming, has  formed  the  shore  to  the  vast  sea  of  the  plains,  after  rising  to  a 
great  height  in  the  Pikers  Peak  group,  suddenly  falls,  and  disappearsy 
while  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  the  continuation  of  the  Park  Range, 
comes  to  the  front  and  for  several  degrees  of  latitude  through  Southern 
Colorado  and  most  of  New  Mexico  forms  the  immediate  boundary  of  the 
plains.  For  a  few  miles  south  of  the  canon  of  the  Arkansas,  a  short 
range,  known  as  the  Wet  Mountains,  standing  in  front  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range,  seems  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  Front  Range,  the  in- 
terval between  this  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  being  occupied  by  the  Wet 
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Moantain  Valley  and  Haerfano  Park.  West  of  the  Sangre  de  Cnsto 
Bange  lies  the  large  valley  of  San  Lais,  beyond  which  is  the  broad  and 
complex  group  known  as  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  These  ranges  are 
all  covered  with  forests  to  the  timber  line.  The  Wet  Mountain  Valley 
is  timbered  except  in  the  lower  part  near  tlie  Arkansas  Biver,  where  the 
plateaus,  into  which  it  develops,  are  well  grassed.  The  Huerfano  Park 
has  a  very  similar  vegetation,  being  timbered  near  the  divide  and  on  the 
minor  jidges,  while  grasses  cover  the  lower  parts. 

The  San  Luis  Valley,  which  contains  the  upper  course  of  the  Ko 
Grande,  is  a  long  valley,  extending  from  Poncho  Pass  down  into  New 
Mexico.  It  has  a  length  of  about  140  miles,  a  maximum  width  of  fifty, 
and  an  average  width  of  35  or  40  miles.  Its  area  is  not  fsat  fix>m  5,300 
square  miles,  of  which  about  two  thirds  is  in  Colorado  and  the  balance 
in  Kew  Mexico.  Its  surfetce  is  almost  as  level  as  a  biUiard  table.  In 
the  northern  part  the  growth  is  bunch-grass.  As  we  proceed  southward 
it  changes  very  gradually  to  sage,  which  in  turn  becomes  more  and 
more  stunted,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  the  vegetation  is  very 
scanty,  excepting  at  the  bases  of  the  ranges  on  the  sides.  The  soil,  too, 
undergoes  a  corresponding  change  fix>m  a  gravelly  soil  at  the  nortiiein 
end  and  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains  on  the  sides.  Farther  down  the 
valley,  about  Sawatch  Greek,  the  soil  becomes  a  stiff  adobe  clay,  and  yet 
&rther  down  the  valley  it  becomes  very  sandy.  In  some  places  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  the  sand  has  heaped  up  in  drifts  or  dunes. 
This  is  notably  the  case  near  the  Music  and  Mosca  Passes.  The  sand 
begins  near  the  latitude  of  the  point  where  the  Bio  Grande  enters  the 
valley,  and  extends  down  to  its  southern  end. 

There  is  quite  a  large  area  of  marsh  and  semi-marsh  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  valley.  San  Luis  and  Sawatch  Greeks  entering  the  val- 
ley near  its  northern  end,  join  and  flow  down  the  valley  near  its  eastern 
border,  and  sink  in  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  near  Mosca  Pass.  Their  course 
in  the  valley,  and  especially  below  their  point  of  junction,  is  sluggish  and 
accompanied  by  a  broad  belt  of  marsh  and  of  land  naturally  irrigated. 
About  the  lakes  this  area  is  much  enlarged. 

The  San  Juan  Mountains  contain  no  valleys  of  any  extent.  Baker's 
Park,  an  area  of  x>OBsibly  half  a  dozen  square  miles,  is  the  only  bit  of 
flat  country  to  be  found  among  them,  except  among  their  lower  spurs, 
which  will  be  noticed  farther  on,  under  the  head  of  the  Plateau  area. 

Proceeding  southward  into  New  Mexico,  we  find  the  lower  limit  of 
timber  crowded  higher  and  higher  up  on  the  mountains,  so  that,  on  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  there  is  no  timber  what- 
ever. 

The  low  range  of  the  Batons  on  the  boundary  between  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  is  well  timbered,  though  grasses  extend  well  up  its  slopes. 
The  SangredeGristo  Bange  is  covered  with  forests  to  its  end,  near  San- 
ta F6,  and  the  Sandia  Mountains,  a  short  group  which  continues  Its 
course  for  a  few  miles  southward,  are  also  well  timbered.    Bast  of  the 
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latter,  on  th^  headwaters  of  the  Canadian,  there  are  several  small  areas 
of  timber  on  the  plateaus,  and  farther  south,  between  the  Pecos  and 
Bio  Grande,  the  minor  ranges  of  the  Ouadelupe,  Sacramento  and  Jim- 
enez. 

The  country  between  the  latter  ranges  and  the  Bio  Orande  is  a  sage 
barren,  depreciating  in  some  places  to  a  desert,  excepting  that  dose  to 
the  river,  which  is  covered  with  good  grass. 

On  the  west  of  the  Bio  Orande,  the  mountains  are  timbered,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  ranges  in  the  south,  such  as  the  Burro  and 
Hiembres  Banges.  The  country  is  mainly  an  undulating  plateau,  and 
is  in  most  localities  covered  with  short  but  abundant  grass.  In  the 
northwestern  com^  of  the  Territory,  however,  conditions  of  greater 
acidily  prevail,  and  the  prevalent  growth  is  sage. 

The  Plateau  Area. 

This  region  may  bo  roughly  defined  as  the  area  drained  by  the  Oolo- 
rado  Biver  and  its  tributaries.  The  principal  of  these  head  in  the 
mountains,  yet  their  courses  are  almost  entirely  in  this  x>eculiar  region. 
Exception  should  be  made,  however,  of  the  Oila  and  Williams  Bivers, 
of  Arizona,  which  drain  a  region  resembling  that  of  the  Oreat  Basin  in 
Nevada,  of  low,  isolated,  parallel  ranges,  separated  by  desert  valleys. 

The  plateau  region  includes  the  western  portion  of  Colorado,  the  east- 
em  and  southern  parts  of  Utah,  and  most  of  Arizona.  Most  of  it  con- 
sists of  plateaus,  horizontal  or  inclined,  differing  widely  in  elevation 
and  in  degree  of  natural  fertility.  The  streams,  as  a  rule,  flow  in  caSons 
fiff  below  the  surface,  though  in  a  few  cases  they  are  in  broad  valleys. 

The  Oreen  Biver  Basin,  one  of  these  broad  valleys,  has  already  been 
treated  of  in  detail.  South  of  this,  and  separating  it  from  the  charac- 
teristic plateau  region  to  the  southward,  is  the  Uinta  Bange,  a  broad, 
heavily  timbered  mountain  mass,  trending  east  and  west.  This  rang^ 
is  well  timbered,  the  forests  extending  nearly  to  the  base  everywhere. 

On  the  east  and  west  borders  of  the  plateau  Yegion  the  table  lands 
are  high,  reaching  along  the  borders  of  the  mountains  proper  nearly  or 
quite  to  timber  line.  These  plateaus  are  heavily  timbered.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  followitig:  On  the  east,  in  Colorado,  the 
White  Biver  Plateau,  at  the  head  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  the  Orand 
and  North  Mam  Plateaus,  between  the  Orand  and  Ounnison  Bivers; 
and  on  the  west,  in  Utah,  the  Aquarius  and  other  high  table  lands, 
which  continue  the  direction  of  the  Wahsatch  Bange  and  the  Eaibab 
Plateau,  through  which  the  Colorado  cuts  its  Orand  Caflon. 

The  Boan  or  Book  Plateau,  and  the  incliqed  steppes  north  of  it,  which 
extend  across  the  whole  region  from  east  to  west,  having  heights  rang- 
ing from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  have  considerable  range  in  natural  produc- 
tions near;  their  crests  producing  mainly  grasses,  with  occasional  groves 
of  timber,  and  in  the  lower  portions  sage  only. 

The  Uinta  Yalley,  at  the  south  base  of  the  Uinta  Bange,  is  described 
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as  being  a  very  fine  valley,  with  luxuriant  grasses  in  the  upper  part,  de- 
generating into  Artemisia  near  Green  River. 

The  Grand  Hiver,  after  emerging  from  the  Middle  Park,  flows  tlirongii 
a  region  of  high  broken  table  lands,  most  of  the  way  in  a  eaOon,  only  ocea^ 
sionally  emerging  into  a  narrow  sage-brush  valley,  nearly  to  its  x>oint  of 
junction  with  the  Gunnison.  The  latter  stream  has  a  somewhat  more- 
open  course,  with  several  large  valleys.  The  uppermost  of  these,  Taylors 
Park,  near  the  head  of  the  stream,  is  pretty  well  covered  with  forests. 
Then  follows  a  short  ca&on,  from  which  the  river  emerges  into  the  Gun- 
nison Valley,  a  meeting  place  of  several  considerable  streams^  and  of  a 
number  of  valleys  of  greater  or  less  width.  The  lower  part  of  this  com- 
pound vaUey  is  sage-covered,  while  the  upper  parts  and  the  plateaas  in 
the  neighborhood  are  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses  and  cotton  wood. 

Briow  thii  valley  the  river  is  in  canon  for  a  long  distance,  while  the 
plateaus  bordering  it,  which  rise  gradually  on  the  north  to  the  Elk 
Mountains  and  on  the  south  to  the  San  Juan  Eange,  are  grassy,  witii 
groves  of  quaking  aspens.  At  the  foot  of  this,  the  Grand  Canon,  the  river 
emerges  into  daylight  at  the  foot  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  and  flows 
across  its  lower  end.  This  valley  extends  northward  from  the  base  of 
the  San  Juan  Mountains,  the  Uncompahgre  Elver  flowing  down  its  cen- 
ter. It  is  about  50  miles  in  length  and  15  to  20  miles  wide.  It  contains 
but  little  grass,  except  at  its  upper  end.  The  growth  is  sage,  the  soil 
a  heavy,  cold  clay.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  river  are  broad— one-half 
mile  to  a  mile — and  overgrown  with  bushes  of  various  species,  with 
quite  an  extensive  growth  of  cotton  wood  and  willow.  At  the  foot  of 
this  valley  it  joins  the  Gunnison,  which  in  the  valley  has  bottom  lands 
one  to  two  miles  in  width,  with  a  flne  growth  of  willows. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre  the  Gunnison  flows  in  a  canon 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  a  broad  valley  which  produces  but  very  little 
vegetable  growth  ^  and  the  same  remark  holds  good,  in  a  still  more 
marked  degree,  concerning  the  broad  valley  which  extends  down  the 
Grand  below  their  junction,  lying  at  the  south  base  of  the  Book  Gllfl^ 
It  is  an  utter  desert,  without  possibility  of  amelioration  save  by  a  change 
of  climate. 

West  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  Gunnison  is  a  high  plateau  inchning 
toward  those  valleys  and  breaking  off  abruptly  toward  the  southwest. 
It  has  the  form  of  an  immense  spur  from  the  San  Juan  Mountains, 
trending  to  the  northwest.  Its  crest  has  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  9,000 
feet;  its  higher  part,  near  the  crest,  is  well  timbered,  but  contains  many 
open  grassy  parks.  Lower  down  on  each  slope  the  plateau  is  covered 
with  sage,  interspersed  with  piOon  pine. 

Farther  to  the  westward  are  lower  plateaus  falling  one  below  another 
and  passing  by  gradations,  according  to  altitude,  into  a  more  and  more 
desert  country.  In  the  lowest  and  worst  of  this  region  the  Grand  and 
Green  join,  forming  the  Colorado. 

West  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  stretches  the  Great  Sage  Plain, 
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which  extends  westward  to  the  Sierra  Abajo,  and  south  to  the  Bio 
San  Jaan^  a  broad  expanse  fully  justifying  the  name,  which  was  given 
to  it  by  Professor  ]^e wberry.  Here  and  there  on  this  plateau  are  patches 
of  piiion  pine  and  cedar,  the  only  tree-vegetation  to  be  found  in  these  arid 
regions.  Beyond  the  Abajo  Mountains  the  country  presents  the  aspect 
of  a  plateau,  arid  and  waterless,  and  almost  without  vegetation. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  great  plateau  basin,  the  plateaus  sloping 
eastward  from  the  Wahsatch  present  features,  in  general,  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  on  the  eastern  side — the  same  succession  of  steps  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  plateaus,  the  same  gradation  in  the  vegetation. 
There  are,  rising  out  of  these  plateaus,  a  few  groups  of  volcanic  mount- 
ains, such  as  the  Sierras  la  Sal  and  Abajo,  the  Henry  Mountains,  and 
El  Lat^,  which  are  partly  clothed  with  timber,  and  around  whose  bases 
are  belts  of  fine  luxuriant  grass,  resembling  oases  in  a  desert. 

The  San' Juan  Biver  rises  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  in  a  number  of 
branches,  which,  flowing  southward  from  the  mountains,  unite  in  the 
plain  at  their  base,  and  thence  pursue  a  general  westward  course  to  the 
Colorado.  Among  the  lower  spurs  of  these  mountains,  the  streams 
have  narrow  grassy  valleys,  interspersed  with  timber.  Away  from  the 
mountains,  however,  the  omnipresent  sage  asserts  proprietorship  again. 
The  river  has  a  narrow  flood  plain,  with  groves  of  >villows  and  cotton- 
wood,  but  here,  as  everywhere  in  this  region,  grass  is  scarce.  South  of 
the  river,  however,  near  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
is  an  extensive  group  of  mountains,  known  as  the  Oarrisos  and  Tuni- 
chas,  the  latter  name  being  applied  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  range. 

These  mountains  contain  some  timber  near  their  summits,  and  are 
everywhere  well  grassed,  while  the  valley  of  the  Chelly  west  of  the  range, 
which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  Navsgo  Beservation,  is  covered 
with  exceptionally  fine  grass.  Beyond  this  region,  to  the  westward,  the 
country  north  and  south  of  the  river  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  a  country 
fit  only  for  the  habitation  of  the  rattlesnake,  tarantula,  and  coyote. 

The  Colorado  Chiquito  heads  in  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico,  and, 
flowing  at  first  westerly  and  then  northwesterly  over  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
empties  into  the  Colorado  Biver.  The  plateau  over  which  it  flows  has 
an  elevation  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  terminating  in  a  well-defined  edge 
on  the  south  and  southwest,  where  it  is  much  higher  than  the  country 
beyond.  In  Western  New  Mexico  and  Eastern  Arizona  the  southern 
border  is  crowned  by  the  Datili  Bange.  Northward  the  plateau  stretches, 
a  desert-like  expanse,  into  the  country  above  described.  The  greater 
I>art  of  this  plateau,  and  especially  the  northern  portion,  is  barren  and 
uninviting.  About  the  course  of  the  river  it  is  less  arid,  while  the  im- 
mediate valley  is  described  as  grassy  and  fertile,  but  with  very  little 
timber. 

West  of  the  river  is  the  volcanic  group  known  as  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  12,500  feet.  These  mountains  are 
densely  timbered,  as  is  also  the  plateau  about  their  bases,  while  the  tim- 
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ber  extends  westward  over  the  plateau  to  its  edge  and  down  the  slopes. 
The  whole  edge  of  the  plateau  is  covered  with  forests  fk'om  the  monnt- 
ains  in  New  Mexico  westward  and  northward  nearly  to  the  Golorada 
This  timber  belt  is  accompanied  on  its  northern  side  by  a  strip  of  vary- 
ing width  of  pasture  land,  extending  in  some  places  nearly  to  the  Colo- 
rado Ghiquito. 

From  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  the  country  foils  rapidly  towards  the 
Gila  and  the  deserts  of  Lower  Arizona.  About  the  heads  of  the  Oito 
there  are  many  groups  of  mountains,  most  of  which  are  timbered,  while 
the  valleys  and  plains  are  well  grassed.  All  along  the  slope  of  the  Colorado 
Plateau  the  country  is  broken,  timber  occupying  most  of  the  monntains, 
while  the  valleys  are  grassy.  As  the  elevation  diminishes,  the  Tegeta- 
tion  changes  and  decreases,  and  when  we  reach  the  lower  leTels,  we 
meet  with  the  system  of  narrow,  parallel  ranges  and  vaUeys,  most  of 
the  former  being  grass-covered,  or  i>088ibly  crowned  with  a  few  scatter- 
ing trees,  the  latter  mainly  barren.  Of  this  description  is  the  coontrr 
along  the  Lower  Gila,  and  its  branches,  the  Oolorado  and  Williams  FoiiL 
The  country  along  the  Mexican  boundary  in  Arizona  is  nearly  all  of  this 
description,  though  improving  to  some  extent  firom  the  longitade  of 
Tucson  eastward. 

Tke  Oreat  Busin  Area  and  the  Wasatch  Mountains. 

This  region,  which  finds  no  outlet  save  evaporation,  comprises  por> 
tions  of  the  following  States  and  Territories :  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Galifomia — ^itself  one  great  basin,  it  comprises  a  number  of  smaller 
ones,  which  may  be  classified  comprehensively  into  three,  namely :  that 
of  Harvey's  Lake,  Oregon ;  of  Salt  Lake,  XJtah,  and  of  Garson-Hum- 
boldt  Lakes,  Nevada. 

The  characteristic  surfaee  feature  is  that  of  narrow,  parallel  ranges, 
trending  nearly  north  and  south,  separated  by  narrow,  partly-filled  val- 
leys. 

The  most  fertile  regions  of  the  basin  are  among  the  ranges  in  the 
drainage  area  of  tributaries  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  and  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Utah  and  Nevada. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  drainage  area  of  Bear  Biver,  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  we  find  that  its  valleys,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  upper  one  of  all,  that  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Uinta  Mountains  down  to  the  mouth  of  Smith's-Fork,  can  easily  be  burned 
over;  that  the  ranges  of  hills  and  low  mountaius  which  separate  these 
valleys  are  grass-covered,  while  the  higher  ranges,  such  as  the  Bear 
Biver  and  Wasatch  Banges,  are  covered  with  a  somewhat  sparse  growth 
of  timber. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Bear,  extending,  as  was  said  above,'  from  the 
base  of  the  XJinta  Bange  northward  to  the  mouth  of  Smith's  Fork,  with 
a  few  minor  interruptions,  is  clothed  only  with  a  sparse  growth  of 
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Stunted  Artemisia.    The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  the  valley  is  not  likely 
to  be  used  by  the  locusts  as  a  breeding-gronnd. 

The  narrow  valley  of  Smith's  Fork  of  the  Bear,  which  extends  up  that 
stream  for  about  20  miles,  has  an  average  width  of  two  or  three  miles. 
This,  valley,  with  the  hills  on  either  side,  Is  well  grassed,  and  can  easily 
be  burned  over. 

A  few  miles  below  the  month  of  Smith's  Fork,  a  second  large  branch 
from  the  right  joins  the  Bear.  This  is  known  as  Thomas'  Fork.  On 
this  stream  is  a  large,  fine  valley,  covered  with  sage  and  grass. 

The  valley  of  the  Bear,  between  these  streams,  though  not  as  broad 
as  it  is  above,  is  much  less  inhospitable,  containing  more  grass,  and  a 
more  luxuriant  growth  of  sage. 

Between  the  Bear  and  Bear  Lake  lies  a  group  of  hills,  which  toward 
the  south  flatten  out  into  a  rolling  country,  which  separates  the  valley 
of  the  Bear  from  the  drainage  of  the  Weber.  Fear  the  railroad,  this 
belt  of  country  is  poor  in  everything  except  Artemisia,  and  even  that 
is  not  suificiently  luxuriant  to  support  a  conflagration.  Indeed,  tcom 
the  Platte  Valley  westward,  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  runs  through 
one  of  the  most  forbidding  sections  of  the  whole  West.  North  of  the 
railroad,  as  this  rolling  country  rises  and  becomes  defined  as  ranges  of 
hills,  its  natural  productions  improve,  so  much  so  that  in  August,  1877, 
nearly  the  whole  mass  of  hills  east  of  Bear  Lake  were  burned  over  by 
fires  set  by  Indians. 

Bear  Lake  Valley,  which  may  be  considered  to  extend  from  the  head 
of  the  lake  northward  as  far  as  the  Soda  Springs,  is  a  fine  valley  con« 
taining  much  grass  among  the  omnipresent  sage.  This  entire  area,  ex- 
cepting that  covered  by  the  lake  and  swamp,  can  be  burned  over,  as  well 
as  the  mountain  slopes  on  either  side  for  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  valley,  that  is,  to  the  base  of  the  timber. 

The  Bear  Eiver  Range  separates  Bear  Lake  Valley  on  the  east  from 
Cache  Valley  on  the  west,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  about  9,000  to  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Above  a  certain  elevation,  which  may  be  set  roughly 
at  1,000  feet  abote  the  valleys,  it  is  well,  but  not  densely,  timbered* 
Below  the  timber  is  an  abundant  growth  of  grass  on  a  soil  generally 
gravelly.  South  of  the  latitude  of  the  head  of  Bear  Lake  this  range 
breaks  gradually  down  into  bare  hills,  covered  with  sage  and  grass, 
which  are  crossed  by  the  Weber  in  its  westerly  course  to  Great  Salt 
Lake.    These  hills  I  should  judge  to  be  burnable. 

The  valley  of  the  Weber,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  merely  a  notch 
cut  in  high  hills,  widens  out  at  the  east  base  of  the  Wasatch  Range 
into  a  large  fertile  basin,  well  settled  by  Mormons.  This  valley  is  easily 
burnable. 

Betuming  to  the  Bear,  at  Soda  Springs  we  find  that  it  makes  an 
abrupt  turn  back  upon  itself  around  the  north  end  of  the  Bear  Biver 
Bange.  Below  this  bend  the  river  flows  first  through  Gentile  Valley,  a 
small  valley  between  the  Bear  Biver  and  Portneuf  Ranges.    This,  like 
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most  of  the  valley  conntry  ih  this  region,  is  covered  with  sage  and 
grass. 

Then,  after  a  short  caSion,  the  Bear  flows  out  into  Oache  Valley,  the 
<<  Garden  of  TTtah."  This  beautifal,  fertile  valley  is  abont  50  miles  in 
length  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  by  12  miles  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  lies  between  the  Bear  Eiver  and  the  Wasatch  Ranges,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles. 

The  Bear  flows  half-way  down  this  valley,  then,  turning  west,  it  cuts 
its  way  through  a  low  ridge,  which  here  represents  the  Wasatch  Range, 
and  thence  flows  off  southward  to  Oreat  Salt  Lake. 

The  sur&ce  of  the  valley  slopes  gently  inwards  from  the  base  of 
mountains  or  hills  which  limit  it.  Near  the  riyer,  and  extending  for 
two  or  three  miles  on  each  side  of  it,  is  fine  meadow  land,  sufficiently 
moist  to  admit  of  cultivation  without  artificial  irrigation.  The  natund 
productions  of  this  part  of  the  valley  are  coanae  marsh  grasses,  while 
the  drier  parts  of  the  valley  are  covered  with  bunch  grass,  with  a  due 
admixture  of  sage;  though  it  .must  be  said  that  in  this  case  there  is 
much  less  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  this  latter  staple.  The  whole 
valley,  with  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  hills  surrounding  it, 
can  easily  be  burned  over. 

Cache  Valley  is  well  settled.  The  population,  which  in  1870  amounted 
to  8,229,  are  nearly  all  of  the  Mormon  persuasion,  and  are  almost  ex* 
clusively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  A  very  considerable  part  of 
the  arable  area  of  the  valley  is  now  under  cultivation.  The  cultivated 
areas  extend  in  strips  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  down  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  river,  and  are  irrigated  mainly  from  the  large  lateral 
branches  of  the  Bear. 

The  Wasatch  Bange  forms  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
This  range,  which  in  its  middle  and  southern  part  is  broad  and  very 
complicated,  in  its  northern  part,  t.  e.,  north  of  the  gap  of  the  Weber 
Elver,  is  very  much  narrowed,  being  reduced  to  a  single  ridge;  and 
just  south  of  the  Gates  of  the  Bear  it  practically  disappears,  being  rep- 
resented at  the  Gates  only  by  a  low  ridge.  Farther  north  this  ridge 
develops  suddenly  into  a  high  range,  known  as  the  Malade  Bange, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  western  wall  of  Cache  Valley.  West  of  it 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Malade  Biver,  stretching  southward  to  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  This  valley  is  somewhat  more  arid 
than  that  east  of  it,  but  yet  supports  a  very  good  growth  for  pasturage. 
Meadow  land  is  found  in  considerable  amount  near  the  streams  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley  and  along  the  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
As  in  Oache  Valley,  these  are  covered  with  coarse  marsh  grasses.  The 
whole  valley  is  burnable. 

The  hills  west  of  Malade  Valley,  the  Blue  Spring  Hills,  are  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  timber,  and  are  covered  with  excellent  grass,  with 
a  slight  admixture  of  sage.  They  can  easily  be  burned  over.  Such  is 
also  the  case  with  the  valley  next  west,  known  as  the  Blue  Spring  Val- 
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ley.  This  valley  resembles  fhat  of  the  Malade  in  most  essential  feat- 
mes  of  vegetation. 

Thence  westward^  the  country  in  Northern  Utah  and  Nevada  and 
Southern  Idaho  and  Oregon  consists  of  a  similar  succession  of  narrow 
ranges  and  valleys,  the  former  grassy,  or  containing  a  sparse  growtb  of 
inferior  timber,  while  the  latter  are  poorer  in  grass  and  richer  in  sage- 
brush. 

Along  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  the  vegetation  is  very  scanty  as 
&r  as  the  head  of  the  Humboldt,  and  grows  still  worse  to  the  souths 
ward.  This  is  the  country  which  formed  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  fossil 
lake  Bonneville,  and,  while  the  water  has  departed,  the  solid  portions, 
in  the  form  of  saline  incrustations,  remain  in  immense  amount,  covering 
thousands  of  square  miles  with  a  white,  shining  floor  of  alkali.  Of 
course,  here  it  is  impossible  that  vegetation  should  grow.  Even  on  the 
few  groups  of  mountains,  which  rise  here  and  there  like  islands  from  a 
placid  sea,  there  is  little  vegetable  growth. 

The  country  along  the  western  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Bange,  extend- 
ing thence  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,^  a  fertile,  well  settled  region.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mormons,  and  their  occupation  farming.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountains  a  continuous  line  of  springs  breaks  forth,  which,  with 
the  Weber  and  Ogden  Bivers  and  Box  Elder  Greek,  water  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  strip. 

The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  produce  a  fine  growth  of  bunch 
grass,  while  on  the  flat  below  sage  becomes  a  component  to  some  extent 
of  the  vegetation.  Along  the  shore  of  the  lake  there  is  much  marshy 
land,  producing  reeds  and  coarse  grasses.  All  this  strip  of  land  can  be 
burned  over  easily. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  was  originally  an  expanse  of  sage,  bordered 
at  the  base  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Wahsatch  Bange  by  fine  pas- 
turage.  The  grass  improves  southward,  among  the  valleys  on  the  trib- 
utaries, to  the  Utah  Lake,  and  on  Sevier  Biver,  while  the  mountains  and 
higher  plateaus  are  timbered. 

On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Wahsatch  Bange  there  are  several  fine 
valleys,  where  the  plateaus  break  off  against  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains.   One  of  the  largest  of  these  is  known  as  Castle  Valley. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  ranges  of  Nevada  are  timbered,  and  most  of 
those  are  but  sparsely  covered  by  a  stunted  growth  of  desert  species, 
such  as  PiuLon  pine  and  cedar.  Of  these  the  Toaiio,  Goshute,  East 
Humboldt,  Diamond,  Piiion,  Snake,  Antelope,  and  Cedar  Banges  in  the 
eastern  part,  the  Pancake,  Hot  Creek,  Monitor,  Toyabe,  Desatoya,  and 
West  Humboldt  in  the  center,  and  the  Walker  Biver,  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  Pyramid  Lake  Banges  in  the  western  part  contain  nearly  all  the 
timber  of  the  State.  The  btlier  ranges  are  grassy,  or,  in  the  south, 
covered  with  Artemisia,  or  are  barren. 

Few  of  the  valleys  contain  grass  enough  to  be  of  economic  value,  ex- 
cept in  the  northern  part.    Most  of  them  are  waterless  and  covered 
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with  Stunted  sage,  or  are  barren.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  debiita 
regarding  them^  as  the  accompanying  map  expresses  them  better  Hian 
any  description  could  do  it. 

There  is  a  plaiidy  marked  gradation  southward  in  the  vegetation. 

Of  the  Mojaye  Desert,  of  Southeastern  California,  little  need  be  said, 
save  that  it  is  almost  without  vegetation,  excepting  at  a  few  isolated 
spots,  where  springs  break  through  to  the  surface,  forming  small  oaaeB^ 
and  the  narrow  belt  along  the  Mojave  Biver.  On  the  borders  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Bange,  however,  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  grass,  while 
Ifae  higher  portion  of  the  range  is  well  timbered. 

PBBVENTIVS  MBASUBEB  IN  THE  PLAINS  AREA. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  topographical  and  botanical  char- 
acteristics of  the  different  areas  in  the  Permanent  Begion,  taken  in  con< 
nection  with  what  we  have  said  both  in  this  and  our  previous  report^  it 
is  obvious  that  the  plains  area  transcends  in  importance  all  the  other 
areas  here  considered,  from  the  locust  point  of  view. 

The  surface  conditions  under  whish  Caloptenus  tpretus  breeds  in  the 
greatest  abundance  are  a  loose,  warm,  gravelly  soil  covered  by  a  tolerably 
luxuriant  growth  of  grasses,  such  as  are  found  in  most  river  bottoms; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  plains  of  British  America,  along  the  bases  of 
the  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  high  mountain  valleys.  Such  areas  are 
of  greater  extent  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  region  which  we  have 
described,  becoming  very  much  more  limited  in  the  Southern  States  and 
Territories. 

While  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  insects  may  breed  anywhere  on  the 
plains,  it  is  certain  that,  as  shown  in  our  first  report,  the  more  fertile 
portions  of  this  area,  and  esx)ecially  that  great  fertile  belt  between  the 
two  Saskatchewans,  in  British  America,  is  the  principal  source  of  tiie 
swarms  which  at  times  sweep  down  upon  the  prairies.  The  extent  of 
these  breeding  grounds  in  British  America  may  be  approximately  esti- 
mated at  about  100,000  sqaare  miles. 

In  Montana  there  is  a  broad  belt  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Missomi 
Bange,  extending  down  the  branches  of  the  Missouri  Biver  for  long 
distances.  The  country  about  Sun  and  Teton  Bivers  is  very  luxuriant^ 
even  as  far  as  their  mouths.  The  Oallatin  Valley  is  luxuriantly  grassed. 
The  lower  slopes  of  the  Judith  and  other  neighboring  groups  of  mount- 
ains, the  country  about  the  base  of  the  Yellowstone  Bange,  the  valleys 
of  the  Jefferson  and  its  branches,  with  the  hills  in  their  neighborhood, 
may  also  be  looked  upon  as  breeding  places  of  the  pest.  On  the  west 
ern  or  Pacific  Slope,  the  valleys  of  the  Deer  Lodge,  Bitterroot,  and  Hell* 
gate,  and  of  several  of  their  branches,  fiedl  into  the  same  category,  as 
also  the  valleys  of  the  Kootenai,  and  of  Flathead  Lake. 

The  bottom  lands  of  many  of  the  streams  of  the  plains,  thoagh  com- 
paratively narrow,  afford  probable  breeding  grounds.  Those  of  the 
Missouri  are  quite  narrow,  but  on  the  Yellowstone  they  have  an  average 
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breadth  of  more  than  a  mile.  These  bottom  lands  are  fertile  and,  where 
not  covered  with  cottonwood  and  willow  timber,  are  clothed  with,  loxu- 
riant  grasses.  The  total  area  of  the  more  fertile  portions  of  Montana 
may  be  roughly  estimated  jEkt  26,000  square  miles. 

In  Washington  Territory,  all  of  that  portion  represented  on  the  map^ 
with  the  exception  of  that  occupied  by  forests,  is  covered  by  luxuriant 
grass.    Its  area  may  be  set  down  at  about  7,000  square  miles. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon  the  more  fertile  portions  consist  prin- 
cipally of  comparatively  small  valleys  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  such  as 
the  Grand  Bonde.    They  sum  up  about  2,000  square  miles. 

In  Idaho  the  more  fertile  grass  lands  are  very  widely  scattered,  con- 
sisting  mainly  of  more  or  less  narrow  belts  about  the  bases  of  the  Bit- 
terroot,  GoBur  d'Aldne,  and  Salmon  Mountains,  and  in  the  mountains  in 
the  southeast  corner.  Altogether  they  sum  up  about  10,000  square 
miles. 

In  Western  Dakota  the  most  fertile  grass  regions  are  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  of  the  Black  Hills.  Luxuriant  grass  extends  northward 
for  many  miles  from  their  base,  and  eastward  covers  nearly  all  the 
country  between  the  forks  of  the  Oheyenne.  The  area  may  approxi- 
mately be  estimated  at  about  5,000  square  miles. 

In  Wyoming  the  principal  breeding  grounds  are  probably  the  follow- 
ing  localities:  The  plains  east  of  the  Laramie  Bange,  the  Laramie 
Plains,  the  country  about  the  base  of  the  Park  Bange,  the  borders  of 
the  Wind  Biver  Valley  and  the  Green  Biver  Basin,  the  valley  of  the 
Sweetwater  and  the  Granite  HUls  just  north  of  it,  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Yellowstone  Bange,  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  The  total  area 
of  the  Territory  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  12,000  square  miles. 

In  Colorado  the  following  regions  are  the  most  fertile :  The  plains  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Front  and  Sangre  de  Cristo  Banges— -this  fer- 
tile region  extends  eastward  to  a  varying  distance  in  different  latitudes 
and  altitudes;  the  Parks,  Korth,  South,  and  Middle,  with  the  northern 
end  of  San  Luis  Valley ;  the  plateaus  about  the  cafion  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Gunnison  Bivers,  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley  and  Huerfimo 
Park,  and  also  many  small  areas  among  the  mountains,  which  cannot 
be  specified,  but  which,  in  the  aggregate,  swell  the  total  considerably. 
The  total  area  is  probably  about  16,000  square  miles. 

Proceeding  southward^  the  area  of  luxuriant  grasses  becomes  mark- 
edly less.  In  Kew  Mexico  it  probably  does  not  exceed  5,000  square 
miles,  or  about  oue-third  that  of  Colorado.  This  is  found  at  the  east 
base  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Bange,  and  about  the  Baton  Hills,  along 
the  Bios  San  Jos6,  Puereo,  and  Vaca,  in  the  Valles  Mountains,  and  on 
the  plateaus  about  the  head  of  the  Oolorado  Ohiquito. 

In  Utah  the  area  is  about  the  same.  It  is  located  mainly  in  Oache 
Valley,  on  the  narrow  ranges  of  mountains  west  of  it,  in  the  liarrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  in 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Sevier  Biver,  the  Uinta,  Oastle,  and  Grass  Val- 
leys, and  about  the  bases  of  the  Henry  Mountains  and  Sierra  la  SaL 
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In  Arizona  the  fertile  area  is  still  farther  circnmscribed,  beiBg  not 
more  than  3,000  square  miles.  It  is  found  only  on  the  higher  plateaus, 
the  Uinkaret,  the  Paria,  and  Band  Dune,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  (k 
Chelly,  and  in  Nine  Mile  Valley. 

In  Nevada  the  area  is  about  the  same,  and  is  nearly  all  confined  to 
the  mountain  ranges  in  the  northeast  and  a  few  valleys  on  the  north^n 
border,  such  as  that  of  Quinn's  Biver. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  of  the  400,000  square  miles  embraced 
in  the  Pennanent  Region,  but  about  177,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
whole,  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  permit  excessive  multiplication  of  the 
locust  Some  19,000  are  contained  in  Washington  Territory,  Oregon, 
and  Idaho,  where  the  movements  of  the  locusts  are  neither  so  regular 
nor  controlled  by  the  same  laws  as  are  those  of  the  hordes  which  breed 
in  the  Northwest,  east  of  the  mountains.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  in 
British  America  there  is  more  land  favorable  to  permanent  breeding 
and  excessive  multiplication  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Permanent  Begion, 
and  that  the  country  in  Montana  just  south  of  the  boundary  line  fur- 
nishes the  next  largest  amount. 

We  will  therefore  at  once  consider  in  how  far  each  of  the  preventiTe 
measures  is  practicable  in  this  plains  area,  and  the  results  that  may  be 
expected  from  liberal  government  support  of  either. 

1.  Bncoueagement  to  SETTLEMENT. — ^That  every  encouragement 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  should  be  given  we  have  endeavored 
to  show  in  Chapter  II.  Aside  from  the  fact  now  generally  conceded, 
and  which  the  experience  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  seems  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  climate  is  materially  modified  and  rendered  more  humid 
by  settlement  and  cultivation,  it  is  also  a  self-evident  fact  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  farming  population  increases  and  pushes  into  the  region 
where  the  locust  permanently  breeds,  in  that  proportion  will  the  extent 
of  those  permanent  breeding  grounds  be  reduced  by  man's  neoessacy 
efforts  in  self-protection. 

Compared  to  the  excessive  injury  item  locusts  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  Central  Europe,  there  has  been  great  fieedom  from  their  ravages 
during  the  past  century,  a  fact  evidently  due  in  large  part,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  increase  of  population  and  settlement  With  a  dense  populataon 
it  is  easy  to  adopt  preventive  measures  by  destroying  the  eggs  and  young 
of  invading  swarms.  So  also  in  Utah  the  injury  and  fear  of  injury  on 
the  part  of  the  Mormons  have  decreased  in  proportion  as  population  and 
settlement  increased. 

The  belief  is  very  general  among  those  who  have  studied  the  snbject 
that  the  planting  of  tree  belts  and  forests  tends  greatly  to  ameliorate  a 
dry  climate  by  causing  rain  precipitation  where  otherwise  the  douds 
would  pass  over  and  away,  as  well  as  by  more  nearly  equalizing  the 
normal  annual  rainfall,  which,  on  our  plains,  is  generally  borne  to  earth 
in  torrential  storms,  which  do  comparatively  little  good.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  belief  is  well  founded,  for  careful  researches  carried 
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on  by  M.  Faatrat  in  France,  and  recently  recorded  in  the  Camptes  Bendui 
of  the  French  Academy,  strongly  confirm  the  belief  and  the  position  gen- 
erally maintained,  and  well  set.  forth  in  Marsh's  <<Man  and  Natore"; 
bat  it  livould  seem  equally  true,  from  some  of  the  most  carefol  researches 
that  have  been  made  on  the  subject,  that  the  breaking  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  planting  of  other  forage  and  cereal  crops  have  also  a 
marked  effect,  probably  as  great  as  the  cultivation  of  trees,  in  producing 
the  same  effect.    This  is  the  experience  of  M.  Tissorand,^^  and  has  been 
strongly  confirmed  recently  by  Mr.  H.  R  Hilton,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Kansas  Academy  of  Scieuce,  on  Bainfall  in  its  Belations  to  E^ansas 
Farming^.     He  maintains  that  the  actual  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in 
a  given  district  is  not  the  measure  of  the  ability  of  that  district  to  with- 
stand drought,  but  rather  the  amount  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  held 
for  the  use  of  plants.    The  gu]f  winds  which  blow  over  Kansas  are  as 
humid  as  those  which  reach  farther  east,  but  the  rainfall  in  that  State 
is  less  because  the  soil  offers  less  favorable  conditions  for  precipitation. 
He  shows  clearly  that  the  cultivable  area  is  increasing  with  the  advance 
of  settlement,  and  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  plowed  46eply  and  the  area 
of  ponds  of  water  and  the  cultivated  fields  of  growing  crops  extends. 
Settlement,  therefore,  providing  it  be  not  purely  pastoral,  will  not  alone 
cause  a  decrease  in  locust  injury  by  virtue  of  the  number  of  locusts, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  egg,  that  may  be  slaiu,  bat  indirectly,  by  causing 
an  increase  in  the  moisture  of  the  country,  since  the  migratory  locust  is 
essentially  a  denizen  of  arid  regions.    In  a  recent  trip  to  the  Northwest, 
Professor  Thomas  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  important  bearing 
which  the  settlement  of  Dakota  had  upon  the  locust  question  in  Min- 
nesota that  he  communicated  to  Governor  Pillsbury  the  following  views, 
which  we  give  at  length,  because  the  same  views  are  equally  applicable 
to  much  of  the  rest  of  the  plains  area: 

AoooTding  to  piomiae,  I  give  here  my  reasons  for  believing  that  in  time  Minnesota 
win  be  compacatiTely  free  from  locost  invasion.  As  stated  in  my  verbal  commnni- 
cation  to  yon,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  and  habits  of  these  insects,  and  who 
has  witnessed  their  flights  as  in  1874  and  1876,  expects  or  hopes  to  find  any  means  of 
suddenly  extenninating  them  or  stopping  their  flights.  If  tiiis  is  ever  accomplished 
it  most  be  done  gradually  and  by  making  nse  of  snoh  natural  forces  as  may  be  par- 
tiaUy  within  man's  control. 

The  facts  ascertained  by  the  commisRion  in  reference  to  the  long  series  of  invasions 
from  1873  to  1877  led  me  to  believe  that  there  was  but  little  hope  that  your  Stato 
would  ever  be  relieved  of  this  fearful  pest.  This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  fact  of 
their  apparent  stronghold  upon  and  long  continuance  in  the  southweetom  portion  of 
the  State ;  and  the  belief  I  then  entertained,  that  a  large  portion  of  Dakota  east  of 

the  Coteau  of  the  Missouri  could  never  be  made  an  agricultural  section  on  account  of 

its  supposed  arid  condition. 
A  fact  then  suspected,  which  will  hereafter  be  explained,  and  what  I  have  seen  and 

ascertained  the  present  year  in  reference  to  the  agricultural  capacity  of  Eastern. Da. 

Icota  have  served  to  materially  modify  my  former  opinion  and  to  cause  me  to  hope  and, 

I  may  say,  believe,  that  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  Minnesota  will  no  longer 

have  reaiaon  to  fear  the  invasions  of  the  locusts. 

^<  Cf.  Conclusions  of  M.  Tisserand,  as  given  in  the  report  by  John  P.  Reynolds  on 
the  Stato  of  Illinois  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867  at  Paris,  p.  124. 
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By  reference  to  the  map  of  your  State,  piepared  by  your  Qeological  and  Natasal 
History  Sarvey,  showing  the  locost  areas  therein  for  the  years  1878-'76,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  sonthwestem  portion  of  the  State  was  the  part  moefc  continnonsly  aflEected. 
Other  facts  ascertained  by  the  commission  indicated  some  peculiarities  in  this  reepeoi 
in  reference  to  this  section  not  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  State  or  in  the  States  sooth. 
These  faci»  attracted  my  attention  and  induct  me  to  seek  and,  if  iKwsible,  to  find,  out 
the  canse  for  these  peculiarities ;  in  other  words,  to  find  why  the  locusts  hnn^^  longer 
and  more  continuously  around  this  section  than  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  This, 
I  now  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  elevated  region  called  the  Coteau  of  the  Prairies^ 
which  affords  topographical  and  climatic  conditions  more  nearly  adapted  to  the  con- 
tinual existence  of  the  locust  than  other  portions  of  the  State.  If  I  am  correct  in  this 
opinion  we  have  here  one  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  locust  problem  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  your  State  and  the  acyoining  sec- 
tion of  Dakota. 

As  before  intimated,  I  had  formed  the  idea  that  the  more  elevated  portions  of  Bastem 
Dakota,  for  instance,  those  lying  along  and  bordering  the  valley  of  James  River,  were 
too  sterile  and  arid  ever  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes ;  that  in  fact  but  a  narrow 
strip  alone  along  the  James  River  could  be  made  productiTe  by  means,  in  part  at  least, 
of  irrigation.  The  facts  seen  and  ascertained  the  present  year  have  in  a  large  meas- 
ure dispelled  this  unfavorable  opinion.  I  am  aware  the  present  year  is  a  very  favor- 
able one,  and  one  that  cannot  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the  seasons  in  that  section ; 
but  it  shows,  I  think,  conclusively,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  this  section  of  Dakota 
can  and  will  ultimately  be  made  to  sustain  a  large  agricultural  population.  For  eTeA 
allowing  quite  a  heavy  discount  on  the  present  crop  there  would  still  be  sufficient  to 
justify  farming  in  this  region ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  and  the  process  of  farm- 
ing is  so  easily  carried  on  as  here,  the  section  will  ultimately  be  settled  up. 

In  this  fact  I  think  we  find  a  second  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  discussing 
this  problem. 

A  third  possible  factor  is  the  supposed  climatic  change  believed  by  many  to  be  go- 
ing on.  Although  I  have  not  included  this  item  in  the  present  consideration,  and  can- 
not say  that  I  have  been  converted  to  that  view,  but  look  upon  these  changes  r»tber 
as  cyclical,  yet  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  an  unusual  change  of  eomo 
kind  is  now  going  on  in  the  seasons  in  the  Northwest ;  what  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  I  am  wholly  unable  to  predict,  but  so  far,  at  least,  it  is  faTorable. 

Leaving  the  last  item  out  of  the  discussion  let  us  see  what  hope  is  to  be  based  on  thfr 
other  items. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  in  fact  we  may  assume  as  evident,  that  the  farther  west 
settlements  are  pushed  continuously,  that  is  without  extensive  breaks^  and  the  denser 
they  become,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  hold  back,  so  to  speak,  the  locust 
swarms ;  that  is  to  say  the  advanced  cultivated  fields  will  bring  them  down,  in  part 
at  least,  and,  supplylngtheir  appetites,  prevent  them  firom  advancing  further  eastward; 
their  temporary  nesting  grounds  will  also  be  disturbed,  and  thus  their  advance  re- 
tarded. 

While  this  is  true  theoretically,  the  experience  of  the  years  1874-^  may  cause  many 
to  doubt  its  correctness  in  reality.  It  is  true  that  swarms  drive  on  southeast  in  their 
invading  flights  over  broad  and  extenslYc  settlements,  as,  for  example,  over  Nebraska 
into  Iowa  and  Kansas,  and  occasionally  even  into  Missouri  and  Texas ;  but  after  all, 
though  not  brought  to  public  notice,  the  fact  is  that  Northern  or  Northeastern  Ne- 
braska often  receives  the  smaller  invading  swarms  and  suffers  the  injury  when  the 
central  and  southeastern  parts  are  entirely  exempt.  Other  facts  might  also  be  cited  to 
prove  that  the  statement  above  made  is  true  as  a  general  principle.  But  Minnesota 
is  somewhat  peculiarly  and  favorably  situated  in  this  respect.  The  locust  swarms, 
as  a  very  general  rule,  sweep  down  from  the  northwest  in  a  south  and  southeast  direc- 
tion, and,  as  it  requires  a  much  less  opposing  influence  to  turn  them  slightly  awsy 
from  their  course  than  to  stop  them  directly,  the  chances  are  much  more  in  favor  of 
localities  thus  situated  than  if  placed  directly  in  the  line  of  their  usual  course. 
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Ab  beariug  upon  this  point  and  tending  to  confinn  the  opinion  heie  advanced,  I  refer 
ytm  to  the  chapter  on  chronology  in  the  first  report  of  the  commission.  In  this  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  great  inyasions  of  1876  passed  southward  along  the  west  side  of  Mani- 
toba not  entering  that  province  and  not  entering  Minnesota  (that  \h  depositing  eggs) 
north  of  Clay  County,  whereas  in  1856  they  penetrated  eastward  in  this  latitude  to 
Case  County. 

By  reference  to  the  map  of  Minnesota  before  alluded  to  yon  will  6<*e  that  the  areas  of 
egg-deposits  in  1873-'74  and  1875  were  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  Stat«\ 

From  these  facts,  andf^om  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  I  conclude,  and, 
as  I  believe,  correctly,  that  if  (with  the  conditions  hereafter  mentioned)  the  eastern 
part  of  Dakota,  from  the  west  line  of  the  James  River  Valley  to  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Territory,  can  be  settled  to  a  moderate  extent  with  a  farming  population,  the 
locust  invasions  will  be  largely  diverted  from  your  State.  The  farther  these  settle- 
ments extend  northward,  and  the  more  extensive  and  dense  they  become,  the  greattv 
the  benefit. 

In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  while  in  Winnipeg  I  was  informed  that  theSouris 
or  Monse  River  section  is  proving  to  be  a  better  agricultural  area  than  was  supposed ; 
that  coal  has  been  found  there,  and  that  land  is  now  being  surveyed  preparatory  t4> 
settlement.  If  this  is  found  to  be  correct,  and  the  settlement  should  become  extend  vt*, 
it  will  aid  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  by  Minnesota  from  the  settlement  of  Eastern  Dakota  does 
not  by  any  means  consist  wholly  in  the  fact  that  itwill  then  offer  the  first  attractions  to 
the  invaders.  Dakota,  east  of  the  Missouri,  has  evidently  long  been  a  kind  of  camping* 
ground  for  the  locusts.  Not  simply  a  stopping  place  for  a  few  days  of  invading 
Bwaims  that  then  passed  onwards,  but  a  temporary  breeding  ground,  where  the 
invaders  of  one  season  would  deposit  their  eggs,  the  yonng  from  which,  if  the  next 
season  proved  favorable,  would  pass  onward  to  the  southeast  or  east.  I  am  frilly 
aware  that  invading  swarms  lh>m  Montana  and  even  British  America  sometimes 
extend  their  flights  in  a  single  season  to  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas ;  but  I  am  also 
aware  of  another  fact,  not  so  generally  known,  that,  in  what  are  considered  non-loenst 
yearn,  the  shorter  movements—as  from  Montana  into  Dakota,  from  British  Amevica 
into  Dakota,  and  from  Western  to  Eastern  Dakota— are  going  on,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  the  seasons,  and  that  for  a  season  or  two  preceding  the  great 
invasions  they  are  more  than  nsnally  active  in  these  movements.  For  proof  of  thia 
I  refer  yon  to  onr  First  Report,  pp.  89  to  92»  and  Appendix,  pp.  843, 844. 

A  settlement  of  this  section  of  Dakota  will  have  a  tendency  to  interrupt  these 
movements  and  prevent  the  Insects  from  using  it  as  a  temporary  breeding-groiud. 
That  this  portion  of  the  Territory  could  be  considered  a  tmly  permanent  breeding* 
groond  of  the  Roeky  Mountain  looust  I  now  consider  improbable^  for  I  do  not  believe 
they  can  remain  permanently  in  any  section  where  farming  ean  be  carried  on  oontin- 
nously  without  any  aid  from  irrigation,  unless  it  be  far  northward  in  Britiah  America, 
or  in  some  very  elevated  seotion.  But,  possessing  largely  the  topographieal  and  cli- 
matio  characteristics  adapted  to  the  lift,  habits,  and  perpetuation  of  the  loonstSythey 
retained  their  hold  here  mnoh  longer  than  in  the  more  tmly  temporary  regions  of 
Central  Minnesota  and  of  lowa^  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Ac,  As  before  stated,  the  elevated 
and  treeless  character  of  the  Cotean  of  the  Prairies  has  evidently  frumished  the  pests 
with  a  temporary  breeding-ground,  and  will  explain  the  reason  for  their  hanging  so 
long  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 

Is  it  possible  to  do  anything  to  this  coteau  that  will  render  it  less  adapted  to  this 
purpose  t  If  it  is  pos^^ible  to  clothe  it  with  timber,  I  answer,  emphatically,  yes.  Cover 
it  with  a  forest  and  it  will  cease  to  be  a  rendezvous  of  the  pests,  and  the  influence  of 
this  changed  condition  will  be  felt  in  this  respect  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  long 
and  gentle  slopes  extending  into  the  southwestern  counties  of  Minnesota.  No  ona 
supposes  that  any  artificial  forest  that  can  be  placed  here  will  form  such  a  barrier  as 
to  stop  the  flight  of  a  locust  swarm ;  bnt  it  will  prevent  it  from  being  a  neeting-plaea, 
20l 
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From  all  I  could  ascertain  during  my  short  visit  to  that  section  I  think  that  by  hb- 
ginning  with  cottonwood  the  elevated  ridges  and  plateaus  of  this  cotean  might  ul- 
timately be  clothed  with  timber,  but  this  is  a  question  that  most  be  decided  by  tlie 
horticQltoriste.  If  it  can  be  done,  and  the  settlement  of  Eastern  Dakota  goes  on  « 
rapidly  as  at  present,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  locust  Yisitations  to  MinnesoU 
will  grow  less  and  less  frequent,  and  the  numbers  decrease.  In  other  word3,  the  bat- 
tle with  the  armies  of  these  little  foes  will  be  transferred  to  a  great  extent  to  the  tbI- 
leys  and  plains  of  Eastern  Dakota. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  Minnesota  that  the  settlement  of  this  part  of  Da- 
kota be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  that  the  numerous  lines  of  projectec 
railroad  through  this  area  be  completed  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  Nor  will  Uub 
be  less  beneficial  to  this  portion  of  Dakota,  for  the  more  extensive  and  more  dense  tii» 
settlements  become,  the  less  difficult  will  the  contest  be. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  this  settlement  there  are  three  conditi<»s 
which  I  think  it  wiH  be  necessary  to  observe. 

First.  The  clothing  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  Coteau  of  the  Prairies  with  timbar. 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  ibr  Dakota  and  Minnesota  to  apply  to  Congress  for  tkb 
purpose.  It  is  the  only  assistance  in  this  respect  they  will  have  to  ask  of  the  govenh 
ment,  and  whether  the  result  so  far  as  the  locusts  are  concerned  be  as  anticipated  or 
not,  any  reasonable  appropriatlou  made  for  this  purpose  will  not  be  uselessly  spent  if  tbe 
work  is  properly  carried  out,  for  the  timber  will  render  the  land  more  valuable,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  have  at  least  a  slightly  beneficial  effect  upon  tbe 
climate.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  the  preeent  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  General  Le  Due,  suggested  this  some  two  years  ago  for  an- 
other purpose  than  that  now  proposed. 

Second.  Tree-planting  should  be  carried  on  as  extensively  as  possible  in  all  the  set- 
tlements. 

Third.  The  lakes,  ponds,  and  even  marshes  scattered  over  Western  Hinneeota  and 
Eastern  Dakota  should  be  carefully  preserved.  This  is  an  essential  item  in  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  entire  region.  Drain  these  or  dry  them  up,  and  the  day  will  surely 
come  when  this  entire  section  and  Northern  Iowa  will  be  as  arid  and  barren  as  ths 
great  plains  of  the  West.  Every  pond,  swamp,  or  marsh  drained  is  to  that  extent  an 
injury  to  your  State. 

From  whence  comes  the  moisture  that  supplies  your  prairies  t  From  the  great  lakes 
that  lie  along  your  northern  border  from  Superior  to  Winnipeg.  Arising  firom  these  it 
falls  first  into  or  feeds  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  your  northern  timbered  section ;  thence 
by  another  step  it  spreads  southward  over  the  prairie  region,  feeding  the  numeroos 
lakes  and  ponds  of  that  section.  The  evaporation  horn  these  not  only  assists  in  draw- 
ing down  the  moisture  which  would  otherwise  be  dissipated,  but  assists  in  spreading 
it  farther  southward  and  southwest.  Drain  the  latter  and  all  this  beneficial  infinenoe 
will  be  lost,  and  step  by  step  the  water  area  will  be  diminished  and  the  amount  of 
rainfall  lessened. 

The  broad  and  extensive  marshes  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  between  Saint  Yin- 
cent  and  Saint  Boniface  in  Manitoba,  are  of  great  value  to  the  lands  bordering  the  up- 
per or  southern  portion  of  that  valley,  and  if  drained  will  certainly  tend  to  lessen  the 
rainfall  over  the  beautiful  and  productive  plains  between  Red  and  James  Rivers. 

I  urge  this  matter  upon  your  consideration  because  the  history  of  the  world  showa 
that  in  this  respect  man  has  generally  acted  with  consummate  folly.  In  all  the  writ- 
ing and  discussions  in  reference  to  rainfall  and  supply  of  moisture  the  all  important 
item — area  of  evaporating  surfaces — seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Preservation  of 
forests,  planting  of  trees,  &c.,  have  been  urged,  and  properly  too,  but  maintaining  or 
enlarging  the  area  of  water  or  evaporating  sotfiEMse  seems  to  have  been  entirely  foigot- 
ten.  It  is  possible  perhaps  to  accomplish  this,  in  part  at  least,  by  appropriate  State 
legislation.  But  simply  refraining  from  draining  is  not  sufficient.  These  little  bodies 
of  water  should  be  surrounded  by  fringes  of  shrubbery  and  trees  which  should  never 
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be  remoTed.  If  even  the  little  streamlets  flowing  here  and  there  through  the  prairies 
were  generally  firinged  with  thick  shrubbery  so  as  to  partially  protect  the  surface 
from  the  sun,  this  would  aid  much  more  than  is  supposed  in  retaining  and  distribu- 
ting the  moisture. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  in  full  here  the  reaaona 
and  arguments  bearing  on  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  feel  confident  that  if  proper  measures  are  taken 
and  proper  efiforts  are  made  in  the  directions  indicated  in  this  communication,  the  citi- 
zens of  Minnesota  may  feel  assured  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  grasshopper 
will  no  longer  be  "a  burden"  upon  the  agricultural  prospects  of  their  beautiful  State. 
That  there  will  be  occasional  visitations  is  to  be  expected,  but  I  believe  the  day  of 
severest  trial  has  passed ;  the  long  and  severe  visitation  of  1673-^77  will  probably  never 
be  repeated  unless,  through  want  of  care,  your  country  is  allowed  to  become  arid  and 
dry,  or  some  climatic  change  over  which  you  can  have  no  control  should  bring  about 
this  condition. 

I  might  add  something  in  reference  to  the  system  of  farming  which  I  think  would 
be  advantageous  in  reference  to  the  locust  problem,  but  this  communication  is  already 
long;  and  moreover  I  am  well  aware  that  farmers  are  not  much  disposed  to  listen 
patiently  to  suggestions  in  reference  to  their  particular  profession  from  one  they  con- 
sider a  mere  theorist.    I  therefore  refrain. 

I  am  glad  I  can  speak  thus  hopefully  of  the  future  of  your  State.  I  have  written 
conscientiously  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  flattery.  The  views  here  given  have  been 
formed  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  and  careftil  study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

« 

2.  ENCOUBAasMEKT  TO  BAiLBOABS.— MaDy  persoDS  believe  that  the 
bailding  of  railroads  through  almost  rainless  regions — ^the  breaking  of 
soil,  laying  of  rails,  stretching  of  wire,  and  consumption  of  fuel  inci- 
dent thereto — has  a  beneficial  effect  in  ameliorating  the  climate  in  one 
way  and  another,  but  particularly  in  causing  more  frequent  precipitation 
of  moisture.  They  cite,  in  confirmation  of  this  belief,  the  constant  ex- 
tension of  settlement  and  of  the  cultivable  area  westward  along  the 
lines  of  the  Kansas  and  the  Union  Pacific  Beads ;  for  the  country  is  now 
settled  along  these  roads  far  into  what  was  formerly  called  the  ^^Ameri- 
cau  Desert,"  or  into  regions  which  but  a  few  years  since  were  considered 
uninhabitable  from^he  foct  that  farming  was  supposed  to  be  impossible 
there.  The  results  are  doubtless  more  due  to  the  breaking  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  as  above  explained  (p.  303) ;  but  whether  or  not  railroads 
have  this  supposed  influence,  it  is  certain  that  they  greatly  benefit  such 
a  country  in  many  other  ways,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible,  not  only  because  they  conduce  to  the  settlementof  the  country 
they  traverse,  but  because  they  also  facilitate  communication  between 
sections,  and,  in  the  country  under  consideration,  will  render  more  com- 
plete the  system  of  warning,  which  we  shall  presently  consider.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  en- 
courage the  building  of  railroads  in  this  sparsely  settied  region  and 
would  emphasize  what  has  been  said  on  page  21. 

3.  iRRiaATiON. — It  is  well  known  that  in  most  of  the  country  west  of 
a  line  passing  through  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Texas  irrigation  is  almost  universally  necessary  for  success  in  agricul- 
ture.   The  eastern  boundary  of  this  ^^arid"  region  consists  of  a  broad 
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belt  of  deboitable  land,  which  has  a  width  of  perhaps  two  degrees  of  km- 
gitade.  In  favorable  seasons  this  belt  may  be  caltivated  witiiont  irri- 
gation, while  in  dry  seasons  the  whole  area  may  require  artificial  water 
ing.  This  belt  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  Dakota,  gradually  moving 
westward  as  it  noars  the  southern  border.  It  passes  across  Nebraska 
nearly  in  its  center,  and  continues  nearly  due  south,  crossing  Kansas 
slightly  west  of  its  middle  line.  It  crosses  the  western  part  of  Indiac 
Territory,  and  in  Southern  Texas  gradually  trends  to  the  eastward 
reaching  tiie  Bio  Grande  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

From  this  arid  region  must  be  excepted  the  greater  part  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  especially  the  western  portion,  that  part  of  Oregon  lying 
west  of  the  Cascade  Bange,  and  the  northern  half  of  California  lyin^ 
west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Within  the  region  thus  excepted  the  rainfall 
is  sufficient  to  insure  crops. 

Within  the  area  designated  as  ^^arid"  there  are  small  distaicts  whieii. 
owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  local  topography,  enjoy  sufficient  rain 
fall  for  the  needs  of  agricalture.  But  these  cases  are  too  few  and  lim- 
ited to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Here,  then,  is  an  area  of  1,400,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-half  the 
area  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  in  which  the  important  industiy 
of  agriculture  is  dependent  entirely  upon  irrigation.  Without  w^ater  the 
land  is  of  value  only  for  its  sparse  covering  of  grasses ;  is  useful  only  to 
the  stock-raiser;  its  productive  capacity  is  reduced  to  about  (me-hnn- 
dredth.  The  question  of  irrigation,  therefore,  is  one  of  paramount  im> 
portance,  inasmuch  as  the  futare  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  country  depends 
in  a  ^"eat  measure  upon  it.  It  is  a  subject  of  State  and  national  im- 
portance. Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  region  the  extent  of  the 
arable  land  is  purely  a  question  of  the  amount  of  water  available  for 
irrigation.  The  area  of  land  suitably  situated  in  other  respects  for  agn- 
cultare  is  several  times  as  great  as  can  be  supplied  with  water.  Proba- 
bly net  a  hundredth  part  of  the  water  which  fiow«  in  the  streams  of 
the  West  need  run  to  waste  for  want  of  land  ftt  for  receiving  it ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that,  using  all  the  water  to  its  uUnost 
capadty  in  irrigation,  not  one-fifth  of  the  land  which  is  suitably  sttuated 
for  it  can  ever  be  irrigated. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  water  rather  than  of  land.  Of  the  two 
the  former  is  all-important;  the  latter  has  the  smallest  actual  value. 
Without  water  the  land  cannot  be  given  away ;  witji  it,  it  becomes  as 
valuable  as  the  rich  prairies  of  Iowa.  The  measure  of  success  already 
obtained  in  the  endeavors  to  reclaim  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  profitable 
agriculture,  as  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Adams  has  shown  in  a  recent  paper  before 
the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  much  more 
carefal  surveys  by  the  government  of  the  river  vall^s  of  our  Western 
plains  miSi  the  object  of  increased  irrigation. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  country  which  urgently  require  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  the  national  government  for  their  agricol- 
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tnral  interests.  One,  the  great  West,  we  have  abeady  treated  of  at 
length.  The  other  is  the  low  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Delta.  Every 
flood  in  the  great  branches  of  the  Father  of  Waters  carries  destniction 
to  thousands  of  plantations  in  the  South,  destroys  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  leaves  in  its  path  deadly  miasmas  for 
the  destruction  of  human  Ufe.  A  system  of  levees,  constructed  at  an 
expense  of  millions,  affords  but  partial  protection,  and  costs  large  sums 
each  year  for  repairs. 

These  levees  can  be  regarded,  in  the  lightof  modem  engineering  science, 
but  as  a  temporary  auxiliary  in  the  great  work  of  protecting  this  rich 
alluvial  region.  The  true  way  of  solving  the  di£Bculty  of  curbing  the 
violence  of  this  great  river  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
prevent  the  floods.  The  only  way  to  effect  this  is  by  the  coBStruetuni  of 
reservoirs  wherein  the  flood  waters  shall  be  gathered,  and  whence  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  flow  in  a  quiet,  oiderly  maiaier.  This  is  no  new  idea. 
It  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  BUet,  but  at  the  time  was  buried 
beneath  the  ponderous  arguments  of  the  Engineer  Ck>rps. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  revived  under  their  own  auspiees,  and  the  experi- 
ment  of  controlling  the  Upper  Mississippi  by  reservoirs  in  the  laeustrine 
region  of  ISTorthem  Minnesota  is  now  being  tried.  It  will  be,  measurably, 
asuecees. 

This  work  should  be  extended  to  the  Missouri,  the  Plattes,  the  Arkan* 
sas,  and  the  Bed  Rivers,  and  it  should  be  combined  with  tiie  inrigation 
interest  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  latter  as  perfectly  as  possible. 
These  streams  and  their  upper  branches  sbeold  be  tamed  into  rMenroirs 
at  or  near  their  points  of  exit  from  the  mountaiiis.  These  reservoirs 
should  be,  coUeotively,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  vast  amount  of  water  brought  down  by  the  melting  of  the  winter's 
snows.  The  construction  of  a  s^es  of  small,  rather  than  one  or  two 
large  reservoirs,  will  probably  prove  most  beneficial,  both  as  costing 
very  much  less,  and  also  because  the  water  would  be  placed  more  conve- 
niently for  use,  thus  lessening  the  length  and  consequent  expense  of  the 
irrigating  mains  and  secondary  ditches.  There  are,  on  or  near  the 
course  of  every  considerable  stream,  among  the  swells  and  billows  of 
the  plains  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  an  abundance  of  hollowe  sait- 
able  for  reservoirs  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  No  great  canals  need 
be  constructed,  as  sufficient  reservoir  capacity  can  be  obtained  on  or 
near  the  streams,  and  all  the  water  can  be  used  by  a  comparatively  nar- 
row belt  of  land  in  close  proximity  to  the  rivers,  where  the  land  is  more 
level  and  consequently  better  snited  fi>r  irrigation  than  near  the  divides. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  water  should  be  used  on  land  near  the 
mountains  rather  than  on  that  far  away,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  by  evap- 
oration and  sinking,  or  ^^-seepage,"  as  far  as  possible. 

As  the  land  is  placed  under  irrigation,  it  might  be  sold  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  water-right  attached,  i.  a.,  the  right,  in  perpetuity,  to 
the  use  of  sufficient  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  a 
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certain  nnmber  of  cubic  feet  per  second  for  each  section  of  lancL  A£ 
annual  tax,  also,  should  be  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  works 
This  would  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  tht 
water-rights. 

By  thus  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  the  general  governraeut  will  do! 
only  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  by  largely  increasing  its  pre 
ductive  capacity,  but  will  increase  its  own  returns  finom  the  pnblic  land^ 
immensely.  It  might,  if  properly  managed,  be  an  extremely  piofitabit 
speculation  for  the  govemment. 

The  cost  of  irrigation  per  acre  differs  materially  in  the  various  8ei. 
tions  of  the  West,  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  expenditure  required  f(s 
bringing  the  water  to  the  land,  and  also,  of  course,  according^  to  tbt 
amount  of  water  used.  The  general  range  is  from  $1  to  $3  per  acre  as 
nually,  and  the  average  is  not  far  from  $2.  As  a  general  thing,  tbr 
water  is  supplied  to  ranchmen  by  ditch  companies,  who  charge  then  i 
fixed  price  per  year.  The  unit  of  measurement  is  commonly  tk 
*^<  miner's  inch,''  though  this  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  simpler  unit 
of  the  "second  foot."  Many  companies,  however,  charge  by  the  acre, 
ranging  their  rates  with  the  different  crops  cultivated. 

We  have  already  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  increased  settlt- 
ment  and  cultivation  of  the  Northwest  as  a  means  of  checking  locost 
increase  and  of  preventing  the  disastrous  incarsions  of  these  devouring 
pests  into  the  more  moist  and  fertile  Mississippi  States ;  but  as  irriga 
tion  iS)  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  region,  absolutely  indisi>en8able  to 
this  settlement  by  an  agricultural  population,  its  importance  cannot  be 
overestimated.    As  will  be  seen  fix)m  our  First  Beport,  irrigation  has  not 
only  this  important  indirect  bearing  on  the  locust  question ;  it  has  also 
a  direct  bearing,  for  it  affords  one  of  the  chief  and  most  satisfactoir 
means  of  destroying  the  young  locusts,  either  by  drowning  them  oot, 
as  in  submersion,  or  by  killing  them  with  kerosene  floated  down  tbe 
ditches.    It  is  therefore  by  encouraging  and  extending  irrigation  that 
the  national  government  can  most  satisfactorily  act  so  as  to  perma- 
nently lessen  the  locust  evil,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  Con- 
gress the  desirability  of  wise  and  patriotic  action  in  the  matter.    So 
important,  indeed,  do  we  deem  this  question  of  irrigation  that  we  hare 
endeavored  to  get  at  some  approximate  estimate ;  first,  of  the  amount 
of  land  redeemable  by  it;  second,  of  the  cost  of  redeeming  said  land; 
third,  of  the  best  plans  to  be  pursued.    Upon  these  and  other  points 
we  have ,  obtained  the  following  report  from  Henry  Gannett,  E.  M., 
whose  experience  adds  weight  and  importance  to  his  views: 

To  iUnstrate  the  great  value  of  water  in  the  arid  region,  we  may  say  that  a  oonko* 
QOiis  flow  of  one  onblc  foot  of  water  per  second,  throughout  the  growing  season,  means 
800  aoies  of  land  saved  from  the  desert ;  it  means,  also,*  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre^ 
ft  total  of  6,000  bushels,  worth  perhaps  (4,600.  The  utmost  economy  in  tiie  use  of 
water  is,  then,  the  great  desideratum,  as  every  cubic  foot  saved  insures  to  agiicultme 
200  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the  best  of  land.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  tbe 
system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  at  present  iu  vogue  iu  this  regiou  is  decidedly  Ute 
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reverae  of  eoonomioaL  It  partakes  of  the  pieTalent  weBtem  spirit,  by  which  the 
oieam  is  skimmed  from  every  sonroe  of  natural  wealth,  which  is  then  abandonecL 
"  After  us  the  deluge."  In  Colorado,  irrigators  use  five  times  as  much  water  as  is 
needed,  in  Utah  two  to  three  times  as  much,  and  in  the  great  valley  of  California  it  is 
used  as  wastefally.  But  in  the  arid  regions  of  Southern  and  Southwestern  California, 
where  the  ranchmen  are  Mexicans,  who  have  had  centuries  of  experience,  and  where 
the  water  supply  is  very  limited  and  is  all  used,  the  utmost  economy  prevails,  and 
probably  the  ''duty"  of  water  is  carried  to  the  highest  possible  extent. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  lavish  use  of  water  which  should  be  criticised.  The  want  of 
a  general  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  contents  of  the  larger  streams  will  inevita- 
bly, in  the  near  future,  cause  great  waste  of  arable  land.  The  let-sdone  policy  is  the 
only  one  in  practice  at  present.  By  it  each  ranchman,  or  each  ditch  company,  helps 
himself  to  water  wherever  he  may  find  it.  The  only  rights  are  those  of  priority  of 
possession.  The  result  of  this  happy-go-lucky  mode  of  procedure  is  that  the  water 
is  distributed  to  the  land  by  no  means  in  the  most  economicsd  manner.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  lands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  streams— the  bottoms — ^are  first  taken  up, 
and  they,  monopolizing  the  water,  render  valueless  all  the  land  back  of  them,  al- 
though the  contents  of  the  stream  may  not  be  by  any  means  fM  used. 

The  general  and  the  State  governments  are  perfiBctly  cognizant  of  this  condition  of 
things,  yet  practically  nothing  has  been  done  by  them.  With  the  easy  indifference 
of  the  optimist,  the  government  has  watched  this  waste  going  [on  for  the  past  two  or 
three  decades,  and  has  done  nothing  to  correct  it.  A  move  in  ilie  right  direction  was 
made  in  1873,  when  Congress  authorized  a  commission,  under  a  small  appropriation, 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  Great  Valley  of  California,  ^  with  a  view  to  forming  a 
general  plan  for  irrigating  it.  The  commission  made  as  ftill  an  examination  as  was 
possible  with  the  limited  means  at  its  command,  made  its  report — ^a  very  able,  though 
by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one — ^and  there  the  matter  ended. 

In  1874,  Prof.  George  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  was  sent,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  general  government,  to  study  the  irrigation  systems  of  foreign  lands.  He 
made  a  brief  study  of  the  methods  in  use  in  India  and  several  European  countries, 
and  the  restdts  of  these  studies  were  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  constituting  Ex.  Doc.  94,  Forty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  under  Dr.  Hayden,  has  made  an  examina- 
tion, not  by  any  means  exhaustive,  however,  of  the  irrigable  lands  of  Colorado,  bring- 
ing out,  as  a  net  result,  that  7  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State,  or  a  little  over  7,000 
square  miles,  can  be  irrigated  at  once  from  the  streams  without  having  recourse  to 
the  reservoir  sy8tem.3<« 

'The  survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  under  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  made  a  simi- 
lar examination  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  result  of  this  work  showed  that  but 
8.8  per  cent,  of  the  Territory  could  be  irrigated.^  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
£S  too  small,  owing  to  some  conclusions  of  MiO^^  Powell,  to  be  hereafter  noticed, 
which  are  believed  to  be  erroneous. 

The  above  embrace  practically  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  general  government 
touching  this  important  subject.  Fugitive  articles  upon  the  subject  have  been  pub- 
lished here  and  there  in  government  reports,  but  they  have  little  permanent  value. 

State  and  Territorial  governments  have  done  quite  as  little.  Indeed,  not  one  has,  so 
iter  as  we  are  aware,  touched  the  subject,  excepting  California.  During  the  past  year, 
this  State  has  had  a  large  engineering  force  at  work,  under  the  supervision  of  its 
State  engineer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  examining  the  southern  half  of  the  great  valley,  and 
the  valleys  of  Los  Angeles  County,  on  and  near  the  coast,  with  a  direct  view  to  drain- 
age and  irrigation.  The  present  extent  and  character  of  the  irrigation  now  carried  on 
has  been  thoroughly  canvassed.    The  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  land  as  regards 


'Annual  Report  Geological  Survey  of  Territories,  1876.    Paper  on  "Arable  and 
Pasture  Lands  of  Colorado,"  pp.  311-347. 
M  Lands  of  the  arid  region. 
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inigalioii  has  been  studied,  and  all  the  large  streaniB  with  moat  of  the  miiMv  OB«i 
have  been  ganged  at  proper  intenrala  thxonghont  the  year,  giving  a  fair  approxiBft' 
tion  to  the  amount  of  water  whieh  may  be  calculated  upon.  The  work  of  Mr.  HaC 
forms  an  admirable  basis  upon  which  to  commence  a  well-devised  ^stem  of  irrigatiec 
for  this  area. 

As  to  the  total  amount  of  land  which  can  be  reclaimed  by  means  of  irrigation,  boi 
the  merest  estimates  can  be  made.  It  is,  as  was  shown  above,  almost  purely  a  qacs- 
tion  of  the  amount  of  water  available.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  but  few  measoR- 
ments  of  the  capacities  of  streams;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  California^  they  are  bni 
single  measurements,  and  simply  represent  the  state  of  the  stream  at  the  time  of  gaol- 
ing. The  next  day,  or  the  day  before,  the  stream  may  have  carried  a  very  differeu: 
amount  of  water.  In  California,  as  was  stated  above,  a  number  of  streams  have  becc 
gauged  at  short  intervals  throughout  one  year.  From  these  measurements  with  the 
areas  of  the  drainage  basins,  it  may  be  possible  to  make  rough  estimates  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  streams  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

But  there  are  other  footors  entering  to  complicate  the  subject.  The  firat^  and  noa 
imp<«tant,  is  the  question,  What  is  the  ''duty"  of  water,  i.  e.,  the  amount  reqiured  t* 
irrigate  a  unit  of  land,. or  the  number  of  acres  whieh  one  eubio  foot  per  aaoond. 
throughout  the  season,  can  serve  t  This  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  differs  with  dif* 
foient  crops,  with  different  soils,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances.  Corn  requirei 
less  water  than  almost  any  other  crop,  while  oats  and  grass  require  the  moat.  Clayey 
lands  need  less  than  sandy  soils,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Very  level  land  naqoini 
more  waiter  than  sloping  land,  as  it  absorbs  m<»e  while  under  ixiigatioii.  G^op» 
whicih  ate  sown  broadoast,  liioe  wheat  or  oats,  require  more  water  than  thoae  planted 
In  drills,  as  the  more  expulsive  mode  of  flooding  mnst  be  resorted  to  for  irrigatinc 
them.  Early  sown  or  planted  crops  require  less  water  than  those  planted  late,  si 
there  is  more  rainfall  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  evaporation  is  not  aa  rapid. 
Land  that  has  been  irrigated  requires  less  water  than  new  land.  The  reason  proba- 
bly is  that  the  soil  and  subsoil  become  thoroughly  soaked  in  time.  Some  even  go  » 
for  as  to  say  that  a  piece  of  land,  alter  being  irrigated  for  a  number  of  yearsy  xequiiM 
no  forther  watering.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  true  for  a  season  or  two,  but  ss 
soon  as  the  water  disappears  fixwi  the  subsoil,  irrigation  will  again  be  neoeseaiy. 

^iaioT  Powell,  in  his  able  report  on  ''  Lands  of  the  Arid  Region,"  states  that  the  prac- 
tice ia  Utah  allows  from  80  to  100  aores  to  the  cubic  foot  per  second,  which  is  as  higb 
a  duty  as  would  be  expeoted  in  Utah,  where  irrigatiou  is  not  carried  on  intelU^entij 
or  eoonomioally.    In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  of  California,  where  irrigalaoQ  ia  car- 
ried on  by  Americans,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  water,  we  naturally  find  s 
very  low  duty,  ranging  from  50  to  150  acres  per  second-foot.    In  the  cooatjaa  of  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Bernardino,  howevor,  where  most  of  the  ranchmen  are  Mexioaas,  who 
have  praetioed  inigatton  for  centuries,  and  where  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wat». 
nearly  all  the  streams  and  springs  being  used  up  to  their  full  capacity,  we  find  the 
duty  ranging  from  300  to  1,500  acres  per  second-foot.    To  account  for  this  difiSMenes 
between  two  sections  of  the  State,  Mr.  Hall  writes  as  follows  :  '^  The  explanation  un- 
doubtedly lies  in  the  greater  experience  acquired  by  the  irrigating  communities  of  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  Counties,  where  the  art  has  been  practiced  longer  than  in 
other  parts  <ii  the  State,  resulting  in  the  acquirement  of  more  skill  in  the  use  of  water ; 
in  the  measures  which  nature  has  compelled  the  irrigators  to  take  for  the  conservation 
and  eoonomical  distribution  of  water,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  character  of  the  crops 
produced,    •    •    •    and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  we  find  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino  Counties  better  irrigation  organizations  than  in  the  San  Joaquin  Yai- 
|ey,  which  tends  to  harmonize  interests  and  prevent  waste." 

A  fow  statistics  from  the  practice  in  foreign  countries  will  be  instructive  in  this  con- 
nection. In  Algeria  the  average  duty  for  cereals  is  reported  as  420  acres  iter  seoond- 
foot.  In  the  sub- Himalayan  districts  of  India,  the  practice  is  to  allow  one  second- 
foot  for  218  acres.    In  Granada  cereals  and  vines  am  irrigated  at  the  rate  of  240  scni 
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per  seoond-foot;  in  YalenotHy  above  200  acres  per  second-foot,  and  in  Elohe,  whsM 
water  is  very  soaroe,  a  seoond-lbot  is  made  to  do  duty  for  1,000  acres.  Of  ooone  sach 
erops  as  rice  require  mnoh  more  water,  giving  a  very  low  daty. 

Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  in  his  well-known  work,  '^Ifan  and  Nature,"  after  discussing  this 
question  thoroughly,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  900  acres  to  the  second-foot  is  a  safe 
all<jwance.  The  United  States  oonmiisBioners,  referred  to  above,  who  made  an  exam- 
ination of  the  great  valley  of  California,  came  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hall,  State  engineer  of  C^ifomia,  concludes  by  saying  that  this  duty,  at  least,  can  be 
reached.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  generally  accepted  conclusion,  that,  with  the  aver- 
age of  crops  and  soils,  and  without  considering  the  rainfall,  the  duty  should  reach  200 
acres  per  second-foot.  In  Utah,  the  practice  is,  as  was  above  stated,  but  80  to  100 
acres.    In  Colorado  it  is  much  less,  probably  40  or  50  acres. 

To  arrive  at  any  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  amount  of  arable  land  in  the 
West,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  cases  of  nearly  all  the  streams  to  institute  a  system 
of  gaugings,  to  be  made  at  intervals  not  greater  than  once  a  week,  to  extend  through- 
out the  year  at  least.  The  simplest  way  to  carry  this  out  would  be  to  have  a  section 
made  of  the  river  channel  at  the  point  selected  for  the  measurements,  the  section  to 
extend  to  the  marks  of  the  highest  floods  on  the  banks.  A  gauge-rod,  suitably  placed, 
and  read  at  the  designated  times,  with  measurements  of  current  velocity  at  the  periodi 
of  high,  medium,  and  low  water,  would  give  data  for  the  computation  of  the  capacity 
of  the  stream.  Until  this  is  done,  we  cau  have  but  very  loose  ideas  regarding  the 
oapadty  of  our  public  domain  for  supporting  human  life. 

As  the  result  of  a  tolerably  careful  examination,  but  not  a  thorough  survey,  it  has 
been  estimated  that,  without  the  use  of  reservoirs,  Colorado  contains  7,323  square  miles 
•f  irrigable  land,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State.  By  storing  the  surplus  water 
from  the  spring  floods  this  area  can  be  increased  to  10  per  cent,  at  least. 

Of  the  area  of  Utah,  Higor  Poweil  estimates  that  2.8  per  cent,  are  irrigable  without 
EMsmroiis.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  an  assumed  duty  of  but  100  acres  per  seoond- 
Iboi.  BeUe viag  that  this  duty  is  but  oiM-half  of  what  can  be  readied,  we  are  inelined 
to  inowiase  his  estimate  to  nearly  double  this  amount,  and  to  place  it  at  5  per  oent. 
The  use  of  reservoirs  will  not  greatly  increase  this  amoont,  as  most  of  the  availaMe 
land  can  be  served  by  the  streams  directly.  It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  6  per 
ee&t.  oan  be  irrigated  by  the  employment  of  reservoirs. 

In  California  it  has  been  shown  by  survey  that  practically  all  of  the  great  valley 
can  be  brought  under  irrigation.  Add  to  this  area  of  15,000  square  miles  the  numerous 
vaUeys  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  of  the  San  Bernardino  Monatains,  and  the  total  arable 
area  of  the  arid  portion  of  the  State  will  exceed  20,000  square  miles. 

Judging  from  the  character  and  sise  of  the  streams  and  the  surface  of  the  country, 
about  5  per  ceut.  of  the  area  of  New  Mexico  is  irrigable,  and  of  Arizona  about  the 
same  proportion.  Wyoming,  fully  as  well  watered  as  Colorado,  and  having  an  im. 
mense  area  of  plains,  should  have  as  great  an  area  of  irrigable  land  in  proportion  to 
itssise. 

Montana  has  probably  very  nearly  the  same  proportion,  though  the  great  stretch  of 
arid  plains  in  its  eastern  half  would  reduce  it  somewhat.  A  safe  estimate  of  its  arable 
area  would  be  8  per  cent.  Idaho  has  a  slightly  smaller  proportional  area  than  Montana, 
but  greater  than  Utah.  Probably  7  per  cent,  is  a  safe  estimate.  Nevada  has  compar- 
atively little  water,  it  is  safe  to  say  not  more  than  enough  to  irrigate  3  per  cent,  of  its 


Of  Oregon,  east  of  the  Cascade  Bangs  and  south  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  is 
the  portion  requiring  irrigation,  probably  6  per  cent,  can  be  watered.  It  is  claimed 
that  irrigation  is  unnecessary  in  any  part  of  Washington  Territory.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  aot,  will  soon  be  dsterauaed.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  eastern 
part  oan  be  cultivated,  with  safety,  without  water  at  hand  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
«f  the  heavens. 

Of  that  portion  of  Dakota  lying  within  the  arid  region,  probably  not  more  than  5 
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per  cent,  can  be  irrigated.  Of  the  arid  portions  of  Nebraeka  and  iTamaiMi^  it  is  dilBciL: 
to  make  an  estimate,  as  the  rain£ill  will  undoubtedly  aid  very  materially,  and  tiieliat 
of  the  arid  region  moves  fiom  east  to  west  over  a  considerable  distaneey  ftom  one  yen 
to  another.  If  entirely  dependent  upon  irrigation  it  would  be  very  small,  as  there  » 
iS»w  small  streams,  and  the  large  ones  would  be  quite  fdlly  used  in  Colorado. 

Of  Western  Texas  but  a  very  small  proportion  can  be  cultiTated,  probably  not  dm« 
than  3  per  cent.,  as  tlie  whole  area  of  the  Staked  Plains  is  irredeemable. 

Tabulating  the  above  figures,  we  arrive  at  the  following  results,  as  the  iMisabk 
arable  area  of  the  arid  region : 

ARABLE  LAND. 


Oolondo 

Utah 

CaUfornift ... 
New  littdoo. 

Arizona 

Wyoming  . . . 

Montana 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Oregon ...... 

Dalrota 

Texas  


I 
10    1 

ia.a 

e 

id 

15 

20, :« 

5 

tx 

5 

5,48 

10 

ar* 

8       i 

11. » 

7       ' 

fi.W 

3      , 

S.3* 

6       ' 

t^M 

^       1 

i^vx 

3       ' 

3.72 

Total  of  irrigable  land  in  the  arid  zegion i    0.4         gg^rj 


That  is  to  say,  about  one  acre  in  sixteen  can  be  redeemed. 

The  amount  of  land  at  present  in  actual  oultiratlon  in  the  Western  States  and  Tem- 
tories  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  of  acres.  Of  this  fully  one-half  is  in  California,  and 
of  this  area  of  4,000,000  of  acres,  nine-tenths  is  cultivated  without  irrigation,  leaTiof 
400,000  acres,  or  625  square  miles,  as  the  total  amount  of  land  in  the  State  nnder  ini- 
gation.  The  last  are  the  figures  for  1879,  from  the  report  of  the  State  engineer.  Of 
the  remaining  4,000,000  of  acres,  about  1,000,000  are  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the 
Territory  of  Washington,  and  of  that  portion  in  Oregon  nearly  all  is  in  the  WiDamettt 
and  other  valleys,  where  the  abundant  rainfall  precludes  the  necessity  of  irrigadon. 
There  is  at  present  but  very  little  irrigation  in  this  State. 

The  lands  under  cultivation  in  Eastern  Dakota,  in  the  Bed  River  Valley,  and  tiw 
valleys  of  the  Missouri,  Dakota,  Big  Sioux,  and  other  streams^n  the  southeastern  pan 
of  the  Territory,  may  be  estimated  at  1,000,000  acres  more.  In  this  part  of  Dakou 
irrigation  is  not  needed.  The  remaining  2,000,000  acres,  or  3,125  square  miles,  are 
distributed  among  the  remaining  States  and  Territories  in  about  the  following  pn>- 
portion: 

Percent 

Colorado jO 

Utah ^ 

New  Mexico 90 

Montana W 

Idaho 6 

Nevada : 6 

Arizona 3 

Dakota  (arid  portion) s 

Wyoming i 

Texas  (arid  portion) 1 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  are  but  very  rough  estimates  made  in  defiiult  of 
any  definite  information  upon  the  subject. 

Out  of  a  possible  arable  area,  then,  of  nearly  90,000  square  miles  in  the  arid  regioB, 
there  is  at  present  an  extent  of  bat  3,750  square  miles  under  actual  cultivation—a  pro- 
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portioDAl  area  of  bat  4.2  per  oent.  The  area  yet  remaining  is^eqaal  to  that  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  eombined,  or  that  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  best  of  the 
land  and  that  situated  most  conyeniently  to  water  is  included  in  that  ^ready  taken  up. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  irrigation  by  means  of 
artesian  weUs,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  haye  been  literally  sunken 
in  mun  attempts  to  bring  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  a  pet  idea 
with  many  theorists  that  the  great  extent  of  the  plains  can  be  fertilized  by  the  pro- 
misouous  boring  of  wells.  They  seem  to  hare  an  idea  that  water  is  omnipresent  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  is  only  waiting  for  an  opening  to  be  made,  to  pour  itself  upwards. 
They  do  not  reflect  that  it  is  only  under  very  peculiar  conditions  of  dip  and  character 
of  strata,  that  water  having  an  upward  tendency  can  be  found. 

If  nothing  else  will  stop  this  senseless  clamor  for  artesian  weUs  surely  it  would  ai>- 
pear  tbat  the  history  of  the  failures  which  have  attended  such  attempts  should 
effect  it.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  bored  five  or  six  between  Fort  Steele  and 
Green  River  City.  They  are,  on  the  average,  about  1,000  feet  deep,  and  cost  about 
915,000  each.  Most  of  them  were  at  first  flowing  wells,  while  in  the  rest  the  water 
rose  to  within  10  or  15  feet  of  the  top.  After  a  year  or  two  most  of  them  stopped ; 
perhaps  two  are  still  running.  These  were  sunken  in  a  locality  very  favorable  for  the 
purpose.  The  United  States  Gk)Temment  sunk  a  well  at  Fort  Russell,  Wyo.,  to  a  depth 
of  1,100  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  without  success.  At  Denver  a  well  was  bored  to  a 
depth  of  800  feet  when  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  has 
also  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  same  firuitless  quest.  * 

In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  Counties,  in  California,  irrigation  by  means  of 
artesian  weUs  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  this  part  of  the  State  the  soil 
and  climate  are  exceptionally  fine,  the  crops,  very  largely  fruit  and  wine-grapes,  are 
very  valuable,  while  water  is  extremely  scarce,  and  is  used  with  the  utmost  economy. 
In  these  counties  there  are  about  1,000  artesian  wells,  which  irrigate  altogether  16,000 
aoxee,  an  average  of  18  acres  to  each.  They  are  used  mainly  fbr  small  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, and  orchards.  Their  depth  ranges  fix>m  40  to  600  feet,  while  the  average  is  150 
to  900  feet.  Success  has  been  had  in  sinking  them  only  in  a  few  limited  localities. 
Their  average  cost  has  been  about  $400,  and  the  average  amount  of  water  brought  to 
the  variByae  by  each  is  about  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second.  In  other  words,  each 
second-foot  of  water  has  cost  $4,000.  At  the  present  duty  of  water  in  vogue  in  Colo- 
rado,  i.  0.,  40  acres  per  second-foot,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  cost  no  less  than  $100 
per  acre  for  a  water-right.  This  is  without  taking  into  account  the  vast  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  spent  in  useless  borings.  Truly,  as  the  State  engineer  of  Cali- 
fornia says,  in  concluding  his  remarks  upon  this  question, ' '  it  will  be  seen  that  the  luxury 
is  a  somewhat  expensive  one.''  Many  people,  however,  still  pin  their fiuth  to  artesian 
wells  as  probable  sources  of  large  supplies  of  water,  and  scarcely  a  session  of  Congress 
passes  without  attempts  being  made  to  pass  legislation  looking  toward  an  expenditure 
of  money  for  boring  them.  During  the  last  session  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
''examining  into  the  needs  of  the  arid  region,"  and  for  boring  two  artesian  weHs  ''on 
the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  the  appropriation  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Fortunately  the  amount  is  small,  being 
only  $5,000,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  amount  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  scheme.    If  so,  it  will  not  be  expended  in  vain. 

There  are  four  general  methods  of  irrigation  in  use,  vis : 

1st.  Flooding,  or  downward  filtration,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  covered 
with  water,  ^hich  is  then  allowed  to  stand  and  settle  into  the  earth. 

2d.  Ditohing,  where  the  ground  is  supplied  with  water  from  lateral  percolation  from 
ditebes  placed  at  short  intervals. 

9d.  Subsoil  iirigation,  where  the  water  is  conducted  underground  and  supplies  the 
•oil  by  capillary  attraction. 

4th.  Sprinkling,  in  imitation  of  nature's  method. 

The  first  method  admits  of  several  variations,  as  follows :  If  in  motion,  it  may  be 
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in  a  very  shallow  layer,  applied  contiuaonely  fbr  a  considerable  period  of  tiiae,or&-. 
deep  layer  for  a  abort  period. 

If  the  flooding  take  the  form  of  a  standing  sheet  of  water,  it  may  be  quite  ds; 
and  be  allowed  to  stand  nntil  it  all  settles  into  the  ground  aad  evaporates.    A  ftnt 
method  is  to  combine  the  standing  sheet  with  the  flowing  one,  allowing  the  wats: 
stand  for  a  short  time ;  then  draw  it  off  to  some  other  portion  of  the  field.    TluBpr^ 
ess  is  more  applicable  to  large  farms  than  any  other  method.     It  coats  less,  gBoaC 
speaking,  to  prepare  land  for  irrigation  by  this  process,  and  the  ^woA  canbeds' 
more  qnickly.    But  it  is  applicable  only  to  lands  of  gentle,  even  slopes,  snd  i^ 
which  does  not  cake  after  being  soaked.    A  large  volume  of  ^water,  eorapaxBUm 
speaking,  is  required,  and  there  is  danger  of  great  waste,  unless  tlie  irrigator  be  asb: 
of  experience  and  the  ground  be  well  pr^ared.    There  are,  however,  many  <sope  ^ 
which  this  method  is  not  the  best. 

The  second  method — ^by  ditching— is  also  varied^  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  pnfiti» 
It  may  be  earned,  flowing  constantly,  between  the  rows  of  plants,  whence  it  poc^ 
lates  laterally  through  the  intervening  soil,  or  the  water  may  be  kept  staodisgi: 
ditches  between  the  rows.  In  this  case  the  ditches  should  be  larger  and  farther  tpir 
tiian  in  the  previous  case.  In  the  case  of  very  open,  sandy  soils,  <litches  may  bekc 
along  the  divides,  or  ridges,  at  greater  or  less  distances  apart,  the  lateral  percelslM^ 
or  seepage,  being  soflcisat  to  carry  the  water  over  the  whole  groiuid. 

The  ditohisig  method  has  gseat  advantages  over  the  flooding  metlied  in  sonvn^ 
q^ts.  It  costs,  in  genecali  vevy  moeh  less  toprepsxe  theland  and  to  ai^ply  the  wilft 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ordinarily  less  economical  of  water,  and  requires  moie  uv 
in  the  application  of  it. 

The  third  and  fourth  methods  are  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  in  use  oa  »J 
eonsiderable  scale,  fer  Dsssons  too  obvious  to  mention. 

It  i»  imfossible  to  Ibrm  any  estimate  whatever  of  the  amount  of  moa^  at  pnvsi 
invested  in  inigation  works,  «&  thexe  are  veiy  few  and  very  soatterin^atatiscioi  m^ 
subject,  and  it  is  not  a  suljiject  upon  which  inferences  can  be  drawn  ftona  the  knavs 
to  the  unknown.  Still  leis  can  any  estimate  be  made  of  the  amount  which  wooVl  Iv 
lequired  to  construct  works  which  would  utilise  all  the  water  flowing  in  the  strM** 
and  thus  bring  the  maximum  of  land  under  cultivation.  Such  an  estimate,  c^ 
in  the  roughest  Ibrm,  must  await  the  result  of  detailed  surveys,  and  the  develspsieif 
of  de^te  plans. 

During  the  past  few  years  fertile  brains  have  been  busied  very  extensively  is  delv- 
ing ways  and  means  for  q^ending  money  to  no  purpose  on  grand  schemes  of  iseerroin 
and  ditches.  These  schemes  have  come  ficom  aU  grades  of  authority,  ftom  ss  tf* 
FkesideBt  of  ik»  Uaited  States,  who  knew  nolhing  about  it,  down  to  a  eounty  somif^) 
who  ought  to  have  knowa  better. 

None  of  the  streasos  of  the  West  carry  suffieient  water,  or  command  land  is  «b^ 
dent  amount,  to  warrant  the  construction  of  any  single  great  woric  in  thefisso^ 
reservpiis  or  irrigating  canals.  The  fall  of  those  streams  is,  almost  withost  tf * 
ception,  suflSciently  great  to  allow  the  water  to  be  taken  up  to  the  bluff  Isodfl  by> 
very  few  miles  of  ditch.  As  the  primary  and  almost  sole  object  of  a  long  obD^ 
parallel  to  the  stream  is  to  save  fall,  so  as  to  command  the  oountiy,  it  will  bs«^ 
that  such  canals  are  doubly  unneceasary  in  this  region. 

When  the  arable  lands  of  the  arid  region  are  developed  to  the  utmost  capsoi^y  ^ 
the  streams,  they  should  be  distributed  in  the  following  general  way.  Along  thebtf^ 
of  each  mountain  range  should  be  a  strip  of  land  parallel  to  the  range^  more  ork* 
oontinuous,  and  of  greater  or  less  width,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  A'"'' 
ing  from  the  mountains.  Down  each  stream  of  any  consequence  would  follow  s  ^^ 
of  cultivated  land.  If  the  stream  has  a  rapid  fall  the  belt  may  be  broad,  and  «z^ 
a  comparatively  short  distance  down  its  course.  If  its  current  be  sluggish,  iJie  M 
should  be  narrow,  confined,  perhaps,  to  the  bottom-lands  merely,  and  may  exteoi^ 
down  the  stream  a  long  distance.    The  details  would  depend  upon  local  oircnmsttf^ 
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4.  Preservation  of  the  forests  and  enoouraoembnt  to 
TREE  piiANTiNO. — ^Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  value 
of  forests  in  ameliorating  climato,  and  fully  conscious  that  they  must 
succeed  rather  than  precede  such  amelioration;  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to  cultivate  forests  or  extond  them  successfully 
inapid  regions  without  first  supplying  the  requisite  conditions  of  moist- 
ure; we  nevertheless  fully  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  preserv- 
ing as  flEkr  as  possible  the  timber  already  sparsely  existing  in  the  regions 
we  are  considering,  and  also  the  desirability  of  extending  it,  as  a  se- 
quence and  valuable  outgrowth  of  the  increased  irrigation  we  have  just 
been  advocating.  There  are  also  many  sections  of  the  West,  especially 
near  the  limit  line  of  the  distribution  of  the  Locust,  where  timber  growth 
is  spontaneous  whenever  the  prairies  are  protected  from  the  annual  fires 
which  usually  sweep  over  them  and  hinder  forest  extension.  These 
fbcts  add  weight  to  all  efforts  looking  either  to  increased  irrigation  or 
judicious  restriction  and  use  of  fire. 

6.  Judicious  burning. — In  this  connection  we  find  littie  occasion  to 
materially  modify  our  views  expressed  in  our  first  report  and  repeated 
on  page  272,  ante.  In  order  not  to  overestimate  the  practical  benefits 
that  may  arise  fix>m  judicious  burning  Mr.  Thomas  has  brought  together 
in  Chapter  II  (pp.  16-18)  the  strongest  possible  arguments  against  its 
practicability,  and,  after  giving  these  due  weight,  it  yet  remains  true 
that  in  thus  burning  we  have  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  inexpen- 
sive ways  of  temporarily  checking  locust  increase  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  insect  freely  breeds.  !N'o  amount  of  theoretical  ob- 
jections or  of  unsatisfactory  results,  often  due  to  imperfect  or  injudicious 
burning,  can  offtot  the  beneficial  results  that  may  be  obtained  with  care 
and  under  favorable  circumstances.  The  writer  himself  has  personally 
witnessed  the  slaughter  of  myriads  of  locusts  in  this  way,  and  this  mode 
of  reducing  the  numbers  of  tiie  destructive  fiordes  in  their  natund  hab- 
it at  once  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  who  have  had  experience 
in  that  country.  The  fact  that  loeuste  are  not  destn^ed  in  very  great 
numbers  in  the  Temporary  region  is  due  to  the  &ct  tiiat  the  eggs  are 
not  laid  in  this  region  in  the  ground  covered  with  dense,  long  or  prairie 
grasses.  The  insecte  would  be  destroyed  by  burning  were  they  there. 
In  the  more  humid  prairie  country,  bare  dry  spote  are  preferred  for 
oviposition ;  but  in  the  Permanent  region  the  insecte  will  abound  most 
where  the  vegetation  is  rankest  and  most  succulent  A  study  of  Map 
I  will  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of  land  in  the  plains  aroa^ 
the  vegetation  of  which  is  susceptible  of  being  burned  over,  and  will 
also  shbw  that  it  includes  all  the  more  arable  and  valuable  land  for  set- 
tiement — a  foct  of  great  importance. 

In  the  plains  area  proper  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  whole- 
sale burning  of  the  vegetation  late  in  the  spring,  after  the  bulk  of  the 
loonste  have  hatehed  out,  beyond  the  expense  of  preventing  such  burn- 
ing tiie  previous  &IL    The  only  practical  way  in  which  this  could  be  done 
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woald  be  by  a  system  of  flre-gaards  where  there  are  no  natural  streaiv 
or  other  barriers  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  flames.  We  repeat,  tits 
any  extensive  system  of  guarding  the  vegetation  in  the  fall  so  as  to  fii^ 
it  the  ensuing  spring  would  only  be  warranted  at  government  expense 
in  those  particular  areas  where  it  is  absolutely  known  that  e^gs  hav« ; 
been  thickly  laid  and  that  the  insects  from  such  eggs  will  swarm  tbr 
following  year.  Such  a  condition  will  occur  only  at  irregular  interval- 
and  the  government  should  take  some  steps  to  provide  for  annual  obser 
vations  that  will  lead  to  a  knowledge  as  to  when  and  where  such  cckh 
ditious  prevail.  Systematic  firing  should  then  be  carried  on  firom  tk- 
circumference  of  such  area  or  areas  after  the  bulk  of  the  insects  are  knoin 
to  have  hatched  and  beifore  they  are  able  to  escape  by  flight.  That  sadi 
work  can  profitably  be  performed  in  large  portions  of  the  permaDeDC 
region,  we  have  little  doubt,  and  that  the  expense  in  such  instanoe^ 
would  be  warranted  is  made  manifest  by  the  terrible  losses  which  tht 
insects  are  capable  of  occasioning. 

In  many  sections  a  system  of  fireguards  will  be  absolutely  neoessarr 
to  judiciously  carry  out  any  such  scheme,  in  order  to  prevent  the  d^ 
struction  of  timber. 

6.  A  PERMANENT    SYSTEM  OF    OBSEBVATIONS  AND  WABNINGfi.^lc 

order  to  carry  out  the  plan  just  considered,  and,  in  fact,  to  enable  the 
government  to  take  any  intelligent  action  looking  to  the  direct  destznc 
tion  and  decrease  of  the  Locust  in  the  region  under  consideration,  ajB- 
tematic  observations  made  and  reported  from  year  to  year  are  absolntelj 
essential,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  Congress  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  such  continued  observations.  There  is  no  rea0<» 
why  it  should  not  be  made  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Signal  Bureau  to 
obtain  the  desired  information,  and  to  report  the  situation  to  the  coanUj 
firom  time  to  time.  The  source  of  these  destructive  insects  is  no  longer 
an  utter  mystery,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  facilities  for  making 
the  desired  observations. 

With  an  increasing  population;  with  the  near  completion  of  projected 
roads  through  Montana  and  adjoining  Territories ;  with  the  completio& 
of  the  Canadian  and  Northern  Pacifies  now  assured,  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  locust  signals  and  warnings,  and  of  making  more 
complete  and  accurate  observation,  will  be  far  greater  than  they  have 
been.    Information  as  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  egg-deposits;  the 
time  of  hatching  of  the  young  locusts;  their  movements  both  on  fool 
and  on  wing,  can  and  should  be  as  rapidly  obtained  and  disseminated 
as  possible.    The  local  press  will  be  but  too  ready  to  disseminate  it 
The  course  of  flights  from  day  to  day  should  be  traced  and  published 
in  the  maps  issued  and  now  generally  posted  at  available  points,  as 
post-offices,  depots,  etc.  In  many  instances  such  warnings  would  enalde 
the  farmer  to  cut  and  save  his  crops  before  the  swarms  reached  him, 
that  would  otherwise,  unheralded,  swoop  down  upon  him  and  in  a  few 
hours  destroy  the  labor  of  a  year.    Tracts  which  it  would  pay  to  guard 
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againdt  fire  in  autamn  and  then  barn  the  ensning  spring,  as  we  have  just 
set  forth,  conld  also  be  mapped  oat  and  the  maps  published  for  the  general 
good  and  as  guides  to  Oongressional  action,  while  aq  annnal  report  od 
ttie  locust  condition  and  prospects,  to  be  made  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Signal  Bureau,  could  not  fail  to  greatly  interest  and  benefit  the  people 
most  concerned,  and  indirectly  through  them  the  whole  country. 

A  limited  appropriation  to  the  Si^al  Bureau  for  this  special  purpose, 
that  would  enable  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  begin  at  once  the  work 
here  suggested,  under  the  direction  of  some  competent  person  or  per- 
sons, would,  we  have  no  doubt,  directly  tend  to  immensely  increase  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  bureau  to  the  farming  community  dwelling 
in  the  vast  regions  subject  to  locust  ii\jury.  Even  the  observations  of 
the  individual  commissioners  and  their  agents,  limited  as  they  have 
necessarily  been  as  compared  with  those  which  the  Signal  Bureau  could 
make,  have  been  of  great  service  in  permitting,  since  its  organization, 
annual  statements  and  prognostications  that  have  proved  correct  to  a 
remarkable  degree;  while,  in  the  event  of  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of 
1873  to  1877,  no  one  would  question  the  value  of  daily  bulletins,  such  as 
the  Signal  Bureau  might  publish  with  the  increased  power  we  have  in- 
dicated, as  to  the  movements  and  flights  of  destructive  swarms.  We 
therefore  strongly  recommend  an  appropriation  to  the  Signal  Bureau 
for  this  special  purpose. 

7.  GO-OPEBATION  WITH  THE  DOMINION  OOVERNMENT. — ^That  efforts 

in  any  schemes  for  the  protection  of  the  western  farmer  from  locust  in- 
jury should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  with  the  co-opetetion  of  the  Do- 
minion Government  is  too  apparent  from  the  facts  presented  in  this 
and  our  previous  report  to  need  any  special  emphasis  or  argument. 

PREVENTIVE  MEASURES  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  PLATEAU  AREAS. 

The  measures  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  locust  injury  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous area  must  t>e  essentially  the  same  as  those  we  have  recommended 
on  the  plains;  but,  as  shown  in  Chapter  U  (p.  24),  there  is  in  the  inter- 
montane  area  less  land  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits  than  in  the 
plains  area,  and  the  chief  industry  in  the  former  section  will  always  be 
that  of  mining.  Dr.  Packard,  who  has  more  particularly  studied  the 
problem  in  the  mountain  and  plateau  areas,  gives  the  following  report 
of  his  views  and  experience  as  to  the  best  means  of  counteracting  and 
lessening  the  injury  in  the  mountains : 

^'The  arable  lands  are  the  bottom  lands  among  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Uintah  and  Wabsatch  Ranges,  which  lie  for  the  most  part  between 
the  altitudes  of  about  4,000  and  8,000  feet  Above  this  height,  owing  ta 
summer  frosts  and  cold  nights,  as  well  as  cold  storms,  the  locusts  do 
not  flourish  in  great  numbers  nor  arrive  at  maturity  until  two  or  three 
weeks  after  those  which  have  hatched  out  in  the  regions  below  have 
become  fledged  and  flown  away. 

^<  It  is  evident  then  that  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  locust  are  in  those 
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regions  of  the  Booky  Mountains  which  will  ultimately  be  taken  up  by 
settlers  as  farming  and  grazing  lands  ^  hence,  when  this  region  is  settled, 
the  prevention  of  locust  injuries  will  be  a  problem  much  easier  of  solu- 
tion than  at  present 

^'  The  effect  of  putting  this  large  area  under  more  or  less  thorough 
cultivation,  either  as  irrigated  farms  or  cattle  and  sheep  ranges,  will  be 
to  render  the  country  less  liable  to  great  and  prolonged  drought,  and 
thus  cause  the  climate  to  be  more  equable.  All  this  will  tend  ultimately 
to  keep  the  locust  within  its  normal  limits,  so  that  it  will  not  in  certain 
favorable  years  multiply  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  extensive 
migrations  into  adjoining  or  remote  regions.  The  locusts  will  be  re- 
strained within  their  natural  and  original  limits.  Hence  the  best  means 
of  protection  will  be  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  to  Aght  the  young  when 
they  hatch,  and  to  exterminate  them  by  all  the  methods  fully  described 
in  the  First  Eeport  of  the  Oommission.  The  greater  the  number  of  eggs 
and  young  destroyed  within  the  Permanent  Eegion  year  after  year,  over 
a  period  of  25  or  50  years,  the  more  will  the  number  of  individuals 
throughout  the  whole  area  be  lessened. 

<^The  settlement  of  Montana  and  the  western  border  of  Dakota  will 
ultimately  have  a  great  effect  in  lessening  the  extent  of  the  breeding 
grounds  of  the  locust ;  and  thus  diminish  the  numbers  of  those  whi<^ 
swarm  into  Utah  on  the  one  hand,  and  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
on  the  other. 

^<  The  State  of  Colorado  is  invaded  by  swarms  which  originate  west  of 
the  range  about  the  White  and  Bear  Rivers,  and  north  and  northwest 
from  the  Wind  Biver  Valley  and  the  Laramie  plains  of  Wyoming,  so 
that  these  regions  are  the  tracts  which  need  to  be  occupied,  and  where 
an  unremitting  warfare,  pursued  with  combined  effort  year  after  year 
by  the  farmers,  will  ultimately  tend  to  keep  the  locust  within  compara- 
tively harmless  bounds. 

'^  To  this  end  the  replanting  of  the  forests,  now  being  recklessly  cut  down* 
by  the  settlers  of  the  Western  Territories,  will  have  a  favorable  effect,, 
both  tending  to  reduce  the  extremes  in  the  seasons,  and  to  break  up  and. 
diminish  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  locust.  Moreover,  the  construction, 
of  railroads  and  the  settlements  which  spring  up  along  them  will  have* 
their  effect  in  reducing  the  extent  of  the  breeding  grounds. 

'<  The  settlement  also  of  the  wild  lands  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  plateau 
will  in  a  measure  tend  to  keep  the  locusts  from  migrating  eastward. 
If  there  were  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  the  plateau  region,  there  would  be 
no  inducement  for  them  to  take  flight  for  regions  situated  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  miles  eastward,  for  without  much  doubt  the  main  cause 
of  their  migration  is  the  desire  for  food }  for  if  the  broad,  extended  plains 
of  the  region  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi  Basin  do  not 
afford  them  sufficient  food,  they  will  pass  on  to  the  prairie  region  of  the 
western  edge  of  the  Mississippi  Basin. 

<<  While,  therefore,  we  do  not  see  how  any  special  means  of  extermi- 
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nating  the  native  locust  in  the  Bocky  Moantain  region  can  be  systetn- 
Atically  and  extensively  applied  beyond  locally  burning  over  tracts 
and  destroying  the  freshly-hatched  young,  we  may  with  confidence  pre- 
dict that  even  in  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now,  when  the  rich  grazing 
and  farming  territory  of  Montana  wiU  sustain  a  much  denser  population 
tlian  at  present,  the  locusts  may  be  in  many  places  locally  exterminated, 
their  numbers  in  general  diminished,  and  their  ravages  be  greatly  less- 
ened. 

^^As  is  well  known,  the  greater  part  of  the  injury  done  by  the  locusts 
is  accomplished  by  the  voracious  young  working  in  fields  of  young  wheat. 
The  winged  adults  swarm  in  after  the  wheat  is  harvested  or  about  the 
time  of  harvest. 

^'  What  the  farmer  of  Colorado  and  Utah  wants  in  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  July  is  certain,  reliable,  and  detailed  information  respect- 
ing the  presence  or  absence  of  locusts  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Bange 
or  in  Wyoming  northward,  if  he  Uve  in  Colorado ;  or,  if  he  be  a  Mormon 
feomer,  whether  the  locusts  are  flying  from  Montana  into  the  region  of 
Idaho  lying  north  of  Cache  or  Malade  Valleys.  He  may  then  be  able 
to  tell  whether  to  expect  the  locusts  late  in  August  or  early  in  the 
autumn  in  his  own  country.  At  the  present  time  the  western  border 
fEurmers  pick  up  in  a  desultory  and  haphazard  way  information  of  this 
sort,  but  as  the  Far  West  becomes  more  densely  populated  and  increased 
care  and  diligence  are  observed,  as  they  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  the 
future  when  the  struggle  for  existence  becomes  more  intense  among 
agriculturists  and  wheat-growers,  all  the  means  we  have  referred  to  of 
obtaining,  classifying,  and  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the  movements 
of  the  locusts  will  be  more  or  less  fully  adopted.  When  this  result  is 
attained  the  battle  with  the  locusts  is  more  than  half  won.  A  tolerably 
complete  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  movements,  direction  and  time  of 
flight,  &c.,  over  a  series  of  years  will  also  (as  it  already  has  in  Utah) 
tend  to  clear  up  the  mystery  hitherto  attending  the  migrations  and  rav- 
ages of  locusts.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  agricultural 
community  less  subject  to  wild  panics,  and  mqre  bold,  determined,  and 
combined  in  endeavoring  to  exterminate  the  locusts. 

^^A  large  proportion  of  the  money  losses  resulting  firom  the  locust  in- 
vasions of  1867,  '69,  '74,  and  '76  was  the  result  of  a  panic,  of  uncertaLutiy 
as  to  the  future }  this  resulted  in  disheartenment,  in  the  abandonment 
of  large  tracts  of  the  best  of  farming  lands  to  nature  and  the  locusts. 
This  will  probably  never  again  happen  in  the  West.  The  knowledge 
already  disseminated,  the  extent  of  the  population  now  pouring  into  the 
Korthwest,  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Utah  and  Northern 
Bailroads,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the  surface  of  the  country  due 
to  human  agency  will  so  essentially  modify  the  locust  situation  that  we 
believe  the  West  will  never  again  suffer  as  in  the  past.  It  remains  for 
the  people  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Plateau  to  use  such  local  and  general 
21  L 
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means  as  iheir  own  experience  and  this  Gonunission  have  suggested  in 
the  flist  and  present  reports;  for  the  State  and  Territorial  and  county  j 
gOTenunents  to  make  and  execute  laws  for  combined  and  peraastent 
action  dnring  times  of  general  local  invasion  and  for  the  prevention  of 
others.  K  this  be  done  in  the  platean  region  in  the  fixture  the  invasioiis 
of  the  western  border  Mississippi  States  wiU  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  feeble,  inconsiderable^  and  harmless,  until,  we  venture  to  predidi 
the  time  will  come  when  the  losses  from  locnsts  will  be  only  local  and 
comparable  with  those  inflicted  by  locnsts  and  grasshoppers  in  the  east- 
ern Atlantic  States.  At  any  rate,  the  western  locnst  has  already  ceased 
to  be  a  bttgbear  and  object  of  dread;  £ftmiliarity  with  its  habits  and 
history  has  already  taught  the  pioneer  farmers  of  Utah,  'M'ontana,  and 
Colorado  that  with  energy  its  ravages  can  be  lessened  if  not  entirely 
overcome,  and  no  one  intending  to  migrate  west  fcom  the  Atlantic 
States  or  from  Europe  need  to  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  soch  alanning 
invasions  as  have  occurred  in  former  years."  I 
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APPEIVDIX   I. 

XIBCSLLAirEOUS  DATA  AHD  BEPLIS8  TO  CIBCin.AB  KO.  1. 

The  following  data  in  reference  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  loonst,  collected  chiefly  in 
1877  by  Mr.  Thomas,  was  omitted  in  the  former  re^rt,  partly  for  want  of  space  and 
partly  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  matenal  ready  in  time.  A  few  extracts 
were  made,  which  will  be  foond  in  Appendices  XXII,  XXIII,  and  XXIY  of  the  former 
report.  Tne  dates  of  flishts  for  1877  mentioned  therein  were  collated  and  arranged 
asgiven.in  Appendix  XxTTI;  bat  the  communications  and  the  large  amount  of  val- 
uable  information  they  contain  were  left  out  for  the  reasons  mentioned. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  arrange  this  data  by  States  and  Territories  rather  than 
by  date. 

In  order  that  these  communications  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  state  here 
that  most  of  them  are  in  answer  to  the  qu^tions  in  the  following  circular  issued  by 
the  commission  early  in  1877,  as  stated  in  our  first  report  (p.  2) : 

CIRCULAR  No.  1. 

Departmemt  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  United  States  Entomoix>gigal  Commission, 

f ,  187  . 

Mr. . 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Oommissioners  are  desirous  of  collecting,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  as- 
eertainable  facts  in  reference  to  the  migrations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  {Calop* 
tmnu  9prehi8),  and  also  regarding  its  appearance,  habits,  and  devastations  in  your 
section. 

We  present  below  a  series  of  topics  upon  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  data 
from  your  localitv.  We  expect  yon  to  dwell  only  on  those  topics  upon  which  you 
have  positive  information,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  facts  or  views  not  sug- 
gested by  this  circular.  »ome  of  the  snbjeots  cannot  be  reported  on  till  toward  the 
approach  of  winter,  while  others  can  be  considered  earlier.  In  responding,  there- 
fore, we  ask  our  correspondents  to  couple  their  answers  with  the  number  of  the  cir- 
cular and  of  the  inquiry. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  will  determine  any  of  the  different  species  of  lo- 
custs that  occur  in  yonr  locality,  and  particularly  specimens  of  their  dinerent  para- 
sites and  natural  enemies.  These  are  best  forwarded  by  mail,  packed  in  cotton, 
moistened  with  alcohol,  and  placed  in  secure  tin  or  wooden  boxes.  Living  specimens 
may  be  sent  in  tin  boxes,  and  are  preferred,  where  they  will  not  be  too  long  on  the 

w«r. 

The  inquiries  have  reference  more  particularly  to  the  present  year  1877,  and  when 
iacU  are  communicated  that  have  reference  to  other  years,  correspondents  will  please 
be  careful  to  specify  the  particular  year. 

The  Commissioners  wiU  refund  whatever  expense  maybe  incurred  for  postage  in  re- 
plying to  this  circular,  or  in  forwardinff  specimens^  should  correspondents  so  &sire. 

Copies  of  documents  published  by  the  commission  will  be  sent  to  correspondents 
who  forward  data  in  accordance  with  this  request.  Communications  may  be  sent  to 
either  of  the  CommiasioneTS. 

CHAS.  V.  RILEY. 
A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jr. 
CYRUS  THOMAS. 

TOPICS  ON  WHICH  DATA  ARE  REQUESTED. 

1.  Date  and  time  of  dav  of  the  arrival  of  swarms, 
la.  Direction  and  rorce  of  the  wind  at  the  time. 

16.  Temperature  and  character  of  tiie  weather  at  the  time  (clear  or  cloudy), 
lo.  Direction  of  the  flight,  densityt  height,  and  extent  of  tne  swarms. 
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2.  Date  and  time  of  day  of  the  departure  of  Bwarms. 

2a.  Direction  and  force  of  the  wind  at  the  time. 

26.  Temperature  and  character  of  the  weather  at  the  time. 

2o.  Direction  of  the  flight,  density,  and  extent  of  the  swarms. 

3.  Date  when  the  flrst  eggs,  if  any,  were  deposited  the  present  year. 

4.  Date  when  the  eggs  were  most  numerously  hatching  the  present  yean 

5.  Date  when  the  eggs  were  most  numerously  hatching  in  previous  years* 

6.  Proportion  of  eggs  that  failed  to  hatch  the  present  year,  and  probable  caoaes  of 
such  failure. 

7.  Nature  of  the  soil  and  situations  in  which  the  eggs  were  most  largely  deposited* 

8.  Nature  of  the  soil  and  situations  in  which  the  young  were  most  numenmsly 
hatched. 

9.  Date  at  which  the  first  insect  acquired  full  wings 

10.  Date  when  the  winged  insects  first  began  to  migrate. 

11.  Estimate  the  injury  done  in  your  county  and  State. 

12.  Crops  which  suffered  most. 

13.  Crops  most  easily  protected. 

14.  Crops  which  suffered  least. 

15.  The  prevaiUug  direction  in  which  the  young  insects  traveled,  and  any  other 
facts  in  relation  to  the  marching  of  the  young. 

16.  The  means  employed  in  your  section  for  the  destruction  of  the  unfledged  insects, 
or  to  protect  crops  from  their  ravages,  and  how  far  these  proved  satisfactory. 

17.  The  means  employed  in  your  section  ibr  the  destruction  of  the  winged  insects, 
or  to  protect  crops  from  their  ravages,  and  how  far  these  have  proved  satisfactory. 

18.  Descriptions,  and,  if  possible,  figures  of  such  mechanical  contrivances  as  have 
proved  useful  in  your  locality  for  the  destruction  of  either  the  young  or  the  winged 
insects. 

19.  If  your  section  was  not  visited  in  187(5,  please  state  this  fact. 

20.  If  visited  any  previous  years,  please  give  the  dates. 

21.  To  what  extent  have  birds,  domestic  fowls,  and  other  animals,  domestic  or  wild, 
been  useful  in  destroying  these  insects  f 

22.  State  the  ratio  of  prairie  to  timber  in  your  section  or  in  your  county. 

23.  State  all  you  know  about  the  habits  of  the  young  or  full-grown  insects  during 
the  night,  and  espeoially  whether  you  have  ever  known  them  to  march  or  contimie  to  fly  after 
the  sun  ie  down,  and,  if  so,  how  Jong  into  the  night, 

24.  The  amount  of  damage  to  miit  and  shade  trees,  and  the  most  satisfactory  means 
employed  in  your  section  to  protect  them. 

25.  Furnish  copies  of  all  tne  records  you  can  obtain,  which  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  visitations  of  the  grasshoppers,  whether  written  or  printed. 

29.  State  all  you  may  know  in  reference  to  eggs  hatching  in  the  fall. 

27.  What  plants,  cultivated  or  wild,  appear  to  be  preferred  by  the  young,  and  what 
by  the  full-grown  insects  f 

28.  What  plants,  cultivated  or  wild,  appear  to  be  least  relished  t 

29.  State  to  what  extent  the  invading  swarms  have  been  observed  to  injure  the 
nativegrasses,  and  to  what  extent  the  young  have  been  observed  to  injure  them. 

30.  What  animals,  such  as  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  have  been  observed 
feeding  upon  the  young  or  full-grown  insects  or  their  eggs  t 

31.  State  what  measures  for  destroying  the  eggs  have  been  tried,  and  how  far  they 
have  proved  effectual. 

32.  State  the  ratio  of  prairie  to  timber  in  your  section. 

^.  State  all  you  know  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  young  or  grown  insects 
during  the  night;  where  they  remain;  whether  they  ever  march,  oontinue to  fly,  eat, 

34.  At  what  rate  do  swarms  move  during  flight  t 

NEBRASKA  DATA. 

Hooper,  Dodge  County,  May  14, 1877. 

The  first  time  I  noticed  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  in  this  locality  was  June  or 
July,  1859.  They  have  since  then,  up  to  the  year  1866,  made  short  visits,  never  doing 
any  damage  to  the  crops,  nor  did  they  at  any  time  leave  any  eggs  oehind  them. 
About  the  middle  of  September  of  the  year  last  mentioned  they  oame  upon  us  from 
the  northwest  in  full  force,  and  their  numbers  were  legions ;  they  came,  too.  to  stay 
until  the  first  slight  frost  in  October  finished  their  earth,  y  existence,  seeminglv  all 
dying  in  one  night :  not  until,  however,  they  had  left  us  a  large  crop  of  eggs  ana  de- 
stroyed fully  one-third  of  the  com  crop.  The  eggs  hatched  the  zollowiiig  spring, 
numerously  in  April,  and  the  young  pest  seemed  to  ouinnmber  the  old  swarm,  living 
for  a  time,  as  it  were,  to  devour  everything  tinted  green,  avoiding,  after  all,  the 
tender  com  blades.    But  plenty  of  moisture  and  fine  growing  weather  checked  their 
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▼oraoions  appetites,  and  the  damage  done  was  confined  only  to  narrow  strips  of  wheat. 
We  were  visited  by  them  time  and  again,  sometimes  from  the  south,  sometimes  &om 
the  nortii,  once  destroying  the  oat  crop,  another  time  the  com  crop,  hut  have  never, 
as  vet,  seriously  injnred  the  wheat  crop. 

QueaUon  1.  In  1876,  wind  northwest,  fresh  breeze.  The  first  swarm  arrived  here 
August  15,  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

1  h.  Clear,  warm,  with  occasional  flying  dark  clouds.  The  swarms  were  seen  for 
three  hours  in  the  distance ;  mistaken  by  some  for  banks  of  clouds. 

1  0.  Covering  a  breadth  of  30  miles ;  from  northwest ;  dense  enough  to  darken  the 
sun  perceptibly ;  500  feet  in  depth. 

QueBtion  2.  In  1876 ',  on  every  dry  day ;  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  from  the  north- 
west or  west ;  for  some  ten  days ;  swarms  were  leaving  each  day  to  the  south  and  south- 
east, others  arriving  from  the  west  and  northwest,  and  for  two  weeks  longer  deposited 
their  eggs,  leaving  as  soon  as  the  work  was  completed.  Those  which  are  hatched  in 
the  norui  have  uniformly  gone  t<o  the  southeast,  while  the  eggs  which  were  deposited 
when  hatched  as  uniformly  move  in  the  direction  the  parents  came  firom.  The  Calojp- 
tenuB  spretus  has  such  a  spread  of  gauzy  wings  that  it  can  neither  fly  when  the  air  is 
damp  nor  against  the  wind ;  it  rises  only  when  the  dew  is  off,  10  to  11  a.  m.,  4  to  5  p. 
m.,  and  with  no  wind  move  about  five  miles  an  hour,  or  faster  with  the  breeze,  and 
high  or  low  as  the  air  is  more  or  less  dry,  and  highest  at  noon. 

Qu98tion  3.  The  eggs  in  1877  hatched  very  uneven,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  from  be- 
ing deposited  in  more  varied  soils ;  most  of  the  eggs  hatched  between  the  10th  and 
20th  April. 

Queetion  5.  From  the  10th  to  the  30th  of  April. 

Question  6.  One-third.  First,  because  of  mild  winter  weather.  Moisture  is  the  only 
condition  that  will  spoil  the  eggs ;  cold  will  not  do  it,  neither  before  nor  after  develop- 
ment has  begun.  *  Second,  because  it  is  claimed,  and  correctly  too,  that  some  of  the  eggs 
were  hatched  last  fall ;  have  seen  eggs  hatched  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  midcQe 
of  August  that  were  dropped  about  three  weeks  before,  but  the  young 'hoppers  so 
hatched  were  not  nearlv  as  numerous  as  their  parents  were. 

QueBiion  7.  Dry,  sandy,  naked,  hard,  or  compact  soil,  in  the  sod  of  new  breakings 
and  on  roadsides ;  it  is  on  or  near  these  places  where  the  damage  is  now  committed 
and  where  the  insects  are  now  congregated  in  flocks  of  untold  millions,  nc  bile  there 
are  also  large  spaces  of  prairie  and  cultivated  spots  intersecting  where  there  is  not  a 
grasshopper  to  be  found. 

Queation  9.  An  average  of  50  days  after  hatching,  being  about  June  25  to  30,  as  for- 
merly. 

QueaUon  10.  A  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days  will  elapse  after  full  wings  are  grown, 
to  all  a]^earance,  before  they  will  actually  marshal  their  hosts ;  which  will  bring  it, 
as  in  1867  and  1874,  to  the  last  days  in  June,  and  before  which  there  is  no  hope  of  being 
rid  of  them  in  this  locality. 

Queaiion  11.  Up  to  Hay  13;  about  one-sixth  of  wheat  and  one-third  of  gardens. 

Question  12.  Wheat  and  gardens. 

Question  13.  All  small  gi-ain. 

Question  14.  Last  year  there  was  none  but  com,  flax,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  late 
gardens  in  1875 ;  they  came  Irom  the  south  in  August,  about  the  1st,  again,  injuring  the 
com  crop  most. 

Question  15.  Those  hatched  here  invariably  go  northwest ;  they  go  in  no  definite 
direction  before  their  wings  are  of  full  length,  and  then  spend  some  ten  days  in  exer- 
cising their  muscle  in  short  flights,  increasing  from  ten  feet  to  twenty  rods.  In  damp 
weather  and  nights  they  huddle  and  lie  still  on  clods,  weeds,  trees,  com  and  wheat 
stalks. 

Question  16.  A  few  have  been  bumiuff  them  by  stringing  out  straw,  and  in  cool 
nights,  when  they  seek  the  straw  for  shelter,  it  is  set  on  nre,  leaving  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  red-bumed  'hoppers ;  some  have  bought  or  made  machines  or  traps,  and 
have  used  them  with  goc^ success,  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  hereafter  no 
crops  will  be  destroyed  by  the  young  'hoppers  if  all  will  take  hold,  bum,  ditch,  and 
catch  them;  andlast^  but  not  least,  protect  the  birds;  also  turning  under  deep  the 
egfl»  on  cultivated  soil  before  putting  in  crops. 

Question  17.  None. 

Question  18.  The  essential  features  of  these  machines  or  traps  are :  1st,  a  platform 
that  runs  on  the  ground,  on  runners  or  wheels;  2d,  a  canopy  meeting  the  platform  at 
ui  angle:  3d,  a  reservoir  at  the  Junction  of  the  two,  containing  water  or  coal-oil, 
either  or  ooth.  The  'hoppers  juwping  u]^  strike  against  the  canopy  while  the  machine 
is  in  motion  and  will  fall  into  the  reservoir. 

Question  20.  About  every  other  year. 

Question  21.  Nearly  all  birds,  domestic  or  wild,  limit  their  work  of  destroying  the  in- 
sects by  their  capacity,  such  as  blackbirds,  snowbirds,  prairie-chickens ;  and,  finally, 
machines  or  traps,  are  capable  of  saving  the  crop  in  the  worst  grasshopper  year  if  bred 
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here,  and  the  birds,  if  as  plenty  as  they  should  be,  will  take  oaie  that  the  infliction  be 
not  permanent. 

Que$U(m  24.  By  the  yoang,  the  tender  blades  of  wheat;  by  the  old,  com;  and  whea 
the  oats  are  abotit  ripe  they  deem  to  relish  or  prefer  to  oat  off  kernels  of  oats  betweet 
the  kernel  and  the  straw. 

Queiiion  25.  Broom-corn  and  sngar-cane. 

Que9tion  26.  Never  injured  them  yrorth  mentioning. 

Que8iion28,  Scarcely  any. 

Question  29.  From  5  to  10  per  cent. 

QueeUon  30.  They  eat  and  eat  daring  the  daytime,  and  in  1867  would  eat  off  a  stiip 
of  wheat,  and,  if  grown  again,  retarn  to  the  original  place.  Daring  rainy  days  thev 
lie  still  and  do  not  eat;  darinjg  cold  they  seek  shelter  behind  dods  and  rabbish ;  th^ 
neyer  move  at  night  nnless  disturbed. 

Question  31.  From  5  to  20  miles  an  hour. 

C.  F.  EISELEY. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  Countt,  May  21, 1877. 

Question  1  a.  North ;  light. 

Question  1  5.  Clear  and  dry. 

QuesUon  1  o.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  dense  enough  to  partially  obscure 
the  sun. 

Question  2.  Kept  coming  and  going  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Question  2  a.  Northerly  and  light. 

Question  2  h.  Warm  and  dry. 

Question  2  c.  Southeast;  density  and  extent  moderate. 

Question  3.  None  the  present  year. 

Question  4.  May  19,  1877.    Came  out  in  vast  quantities. 

Question  5.  About  the  same  time  in  18^;  not  as  numerous.    None  in  1876. 

Question  6.  About  half;  cause,  blowing  off  of  covering  by  wind  and  exposure  to  the 
elements. 

Question  7.  On  naked,  hard,  dry  ground,  such  as  well-fed  pastores,  old  roads,  &e. 

Question  8.  Dryest  and  hardest  ground. 

Question  9.  In  1875  got  wings  about  June  1. 

Question  10.  About  June  10. 

Question  11.  Nothing  yet  this  year. 

Question  15.  I  think  they  have  no  eiven  direction  of  travel.  Their  line  of  march 
depends  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  proximity  of  crops. 

Question  16.  There  has  been  no  means  tried  by  us  yet  except  bumini^.  Several 
farmers  have  scattered  straw  along  the  edge  of  their  fields.  The  young  'hoppers  col- 
lect in  the  straw  in  great  quantities.  Some  farmers  claim  to  have  destroyed  five  or 
six  bushels  at  one  burning. 

Question  17.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has  yet  been  attempted. 

Question  18.  We  have  as  yet  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Question  19.  We  had  no  locusts  at  aU  in  the  spring  of  1876.  In  the  fall  they  came 
in  on  us  from  the  northwest. 

Question  20.  In  1874  they  came  in  from  the  northwest  about  Ausust  10 ;  the  seasoa 
was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  thermometer  reaching  114^  in  the  shade.  The  loeusti 
were  very  ravenous,  eating  everything  before  them,  but  deposited  eggs  sparingly. 
Last  foil  they  ate  but  little,  but  deposited  offgs  in  enormous  quantities  in  many  places, 
as  many  as  three  hundred  to  the  square  inch. 

Question  21.  All  our  domestic  fowls  eat  them  in  vast  quantities ;  our  little  chickens 
just  hatched  live  on  the  young  ones  without  other  food.  All  wild  birds  prey  npoa 
them,  especially  the  prairie-chickens  and  quails.  It  is  believed  that  a  praine-ehicfien 
eats  one  pint  per  day ;  quails  abont  one-half  that  quantity.  The  bird  which  has  done 
us  the  best  service  is  a  blackbird  with  a  yellowish-white  head  and  wings;  never  no- 
ticed it  here  until  tbis  season.  They  came  in  great  quantities,  probab^  a  thousand 
in  a  flock;  they  marched  over  the  field  like  a  oand  of  soldiers,  cleaning  the  ground 
clean  where  it  was  actually  black  with  'hoppers ;  on  a  pasture  field  of  about  eighteen 
acres  they  destroyed  about  five  bushels  a  day.  If  these  birds  remain  with  us,  ws 
will  have  no  full-fledged  'hoppers  this  year,  or  very  few  at  most. 

Question  22.  Have  none. 

Question  23.  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  eggs  hatching  in  the  fall,  but  have  no  evi- 
dence that  any  did. 

Question  24.  They  take  everything  but  sorghum  and  pumpkin  vines,  and  have  a 
particular  regard  for  tobacco  and  omons. 

Question  26.  Have  never  injured  the  native  grasses  as  far  as  I  know.  Are  particu- 
larly destructive  to  timothy,  but  don't  seem  to  relish  blue-grass.  We  have  not  enongh 
clover  in  this  county  to  give  an  estimate. 

Question  27,  I  know  no  quadrupeds  or  reptiles  (except  snakes)  that  eat  them. 

Question  28.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
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QumUoh  29.  Timber  yery  acarce,  probably  not  one-fiftieth. 

QumtUm  30.  Tlie  yonns  inseota  are  qniet  dnrins  the  night,  crawling  nnder  old  rab- 
biah  and  into  the  gronncL    The  lam  fiiU-fledged  ones  colleot  on  shnibs  and  trees  in 

aaantitiee  sofflcient  sometimee  to  bend  the  trees.    When  on  the  wing,  I  think  they 
y  night  and  day.    In  Jane  and  Jnly,  1875,  there  was  an  nnintermptod  flight  abont 
50  days,  moving  continually  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction. 
QueaiUm  31.  Owing  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  from  4  to  30  miles  per  hoar. 

E.  S.  ABBOTT. 

Farmers'  Valley,  Hamilton  Ooumtt,  May  24, 1877. 

Que9tion  30.  This  spring  the  young  insects  toward  ni^ht  went  to  the  high  grass  or 
sttuks  in  the  field  for  snelter,  ana  would  remain  there  during  a  storm ;  when  it  was  again 
pleasant  they  emerged,  to  continue  their  devastation.  They  will  eat,  when  full  grown, 
daring  the  night.  I  had  a  field  of  com,  in  1874,  that  was  standing,  and  not  seriously 
damaged,  when  night  commenced;  the  next  morning  it  was  only  corn-stalks,  leaves 
and  ears  having  been  eaten  as  early  as  daybreak.  When  the  insects  drop  on  us  in 
swarms,  they  remain  only  as  long  as  the  wind  is  unfavorable  to  their  apparently 
desired  course ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  changes  to  suit,  they  depart. 

J.  V08BURGH. 

Steele  City,  Jefferson  County, 

Atigust  24,  1876—10  a.  m. 

Question  la.  The  wind  had  be^n  south  for  three  or  four  days,  changed  to  the  north 
about  9  or  9.30  a.  m..  and  the  'hoppers  socAi  came  with  it. 

1 5.  The  morning  nad  been  hot  and  sultry ;  the  north  wind  brought  the  'hoppers. 
The  sky  was  clear,  no  clouds. 

lo.  South  with  wind.  Density:  As  we  looked  toward  the  sun  we  could  see  them  float- 
ing with  the  wind  as  high  as  the  eye  could  reach,  till  they  looked  like  tiny  snow-flakes, 
so  nigh  above  us — ^I  should  think  nearlv  half  a  mile ;  and  they  were  probably  as  Uiick 
to  a  much  greater  height.  They  were  nying  thickest  at  noon,  and  by  six  o'clock  they 
had  mostly  quit  flying.  About  nine  the  next  morning  they  commenced  rising  and  fly- 
ing again  about  as  thick  as  on  the  previous  day,  some  leaving  and  others  coming  to 
take  their  places.  The  26th  the  wind  was  south  all  day.  They  rose  as  on  the  previous 
day,  as  if  they  were  uueasy,  but  could  not  go  a^aiust  the  wind,  nor  did  they  show 
any  inclination  to  take  the  back  track  and  go  with  it.  The  27th  the  wind  was  still 
south,  and  th^  appeared  more  contented,  commenced  coupling,  and  laying  eggs. 

Question  2.  They  commenced  leaving  on  the  31st,  flying  aboat  the  same  as  when  they 
first  came.  After  this  I  kept  no  record  of  their  movements,  but  there  was  more  or 
less  coming  and  going  every  time  we  had  a  clear  day  and  north  wind,  though  there 
was  more  left  than  came,  so  that  by  frost  the  most  were  gone. 

Question  4.  The  eggs  began  to  hatch  about  the  20th  of  March  in  large  quantities. 
One  old  gentleman  said  that  he  was  on  a  wheat-field  in  the  Blue  Viilley  the  day  be- 
fore, and  they  were  nearly  as  thick  as  they  could  be.  About  one-eighth  to  one-fonrth 
of  an  inch  in  len^,  and  at  least  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  ground.  This  was  on  a 
sandy  soil,  near  timber.    I  think  the  eggs  were  most  numerously  hatching  in  April. 

D.  T.  GAirrT. 

Nebo,  Platte  County,  June  16, 1877. 

The  14th,  the  wind  being  strong  from  the  southwest,  dear  and  warm,  the  locusts 
were  on  the  wing,  the  air  was  fuS,  bearing  a  little  west  of  north.  Now  and  then  a 
straggler  came  down.  Abont  three  o'clock  they  had  all  passed.  I  suppose  they  were 
a  Texas  delegation.    Our  own  hatch  is  about  half  grown. 

JOHN  WISE. 

North  Platte,  Lincoln  Ooitnty,  June  1, 1877. 

The  Caioptonns  tpretus  has  been  passing  this  place  since  the  27th  instant,  going  north 
30^  west  in  immense  swarms.  They  are  very  high,  1,000  to  3,000  feet ;  only  a  few  have 
stopped  here. 

tn  1873  saw  a  swarm.  July  6,  in  latitude  4(Pf  longitude  100^  15'  west,  passing  south- 
east, but  saw  noDo  in  toe  settled  piurt  of  the  State. 

In  1874  they  came  from  northwest,  June  27  to  August  6,  then  traveled  northwest  to 
October  3,  but  did  no  damage  in  this  locality. 

In  1875,  May  20,  latitude  42°,  longitade  103°,  saw  large  swarms  going  north  30°  west. 
June  6,  at  Camp  Sheridan,  saw  them  every  day  until  the  10th  go  northwest.  June  21 
latitude  41°  30'  north,  longitade  101°  west,  saw  them  go  southeast;  continued  to  go 
southeast  each  day  wnen  wind  was  favorable  until  August  5,  then  thev  began  to  go 
southwest  and  continued  to  October  1.  This  is  the  fint  season  that  they  nave  done 
much  damage  here ;  they  took  all  the  crops.   They  lodged  against  the  snowy  range  of 
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the  Rocky  Monntains  in  immense  numbers  and  perished  in  the  snow.    A  Mend  of  miae 
says  they  were  six  inches  deep  on  the  snow. 

In  1876,  Jane  20,  flew  soutneast  to  July  25,  then  drifted  every  way  the  balance  of 
the  season ;  did  but  little  damage  west  of  longitude  100°  30^  west.  Laid  their  eggs 
south  of  latitude  41°  from  Coloraido  at  least  east  to  100th  meridian.  None  north  of 
this  line. 

In  1877,  April  25,  parties  coming  in  from  Republican  Yalley  say  that  the  country  i« 
full  of  young  'hoppers  from  the  blnfGs  south  of  the  Platte  to  sonUi  line  of  the  State: 
April  12,  I  started  for  Niobrara  River,  returned  April  25 ;  saw  none  on  the  route 
May  12  went  to  Republican  River,  then  up  to  the  White  Man's  Fork;  sa-w  very  fe? 
young  'hoppers ;  the  people  said  that  the  heavy  rain  had  destroyed  them. 

J.  W.  LA  MUNYOX. 

Chapman,  Merrick  County,  May  18,  1877. 

Question  19.  Our  section  was  most  severely  visited  in  1876. 

QuMlion  20.  Was  visited  in  1873,  about  May  15,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
wheat,  the  only  crop  we  had  at  that  date ;  staid  about  forty-eight  hours ;  was  cckk 
and  damp  while  they  stopped;  they  traveled  from  southwest  to  northeast;  again  in 
1876  (in  wheat  harvest),  probably  about  July  15;  came  from  northwest;  iigured  the 
late  wheat,  destroyed  the  entire  com  crop,  potatoes,  melons,  and  garden  track  ii 
general. 

Question  31.  They  alwavs  travel  with  the  wind,  i.  e.,  the  same  direction ;  of  nearl  j  a 
oaun  day  they  travel  as  fast  as  the  wind ;  but  when  the  wind  is  strong  they  right- 
about face,  letting  the  wind  carry  them.  They  always  stop  when  the  wind  change 
In  1876  they  came  from  the  northwest,  nearly  covering  the  ground  and  all  vegetation. 
It  was  a  brieht  clear  day ;  they  staid  foorteen  days,  eating  everything  bat  native 
grasses  and  plants  most  repugnant  to  them ;  they,  for  the  first  time,  deposited  egp9 
with  us,  and  they  hatched  out  this  spring  by  the  millions,  but  did  not  grow  any,  and 
consequently  died  when  a  few  dayd  old.  At  the  present  writing — ^five  weeks  &om  ^ 
first  hatching — ^there  is  scarcely  one  to  be  found,  and  at  no  time  were  they  any  larger 
than  when  first  hatched.  We  think  the  cool,  wet  weather  is  the  probable  cause  of 
their  dying. 

H.  M.  COX. 

PONCA,  Dixon  County,  August  9. 

August  9,  1872. — ^The  'hoppers  (a  small  flight)  came  down  upon  us,  remaining  about 
three  and  a  half  days,  doing  very  little  damage. 

May  28, 1873. — ^At  about  noon  to-day  we  were  visited  by  any  amount  of  Mormoc 
fiprasshoppers ;  they  went  to  work  immediately  depositing  their  eggs,  doing  bat  llttk 
damage  to  vegetation. 

June  5. — ^The  'hoppers  about  all  leffc  to-day.  In  the  spring  of  1674  the  eggs  hatched 
early  and  in  abundance ;  they  destroyed  some  fields  of  sma&  grain  entirely,  and  some 
fields  were  only  slightly  iinured.    Our  small  grain  was  good,  notwithstanding. 

They  left  us  as  soon  as  they  could  fly ;  but  on  July  17,  1874,  was  our  terrible  suffer- 
ing. Legions  came  upon  us,  destroving  our  entire  crop  of  com,  potatoes^  cabbage, 
and  all  gardens  without  exception  unless  smoked  day  and  night ;  some  saved  tiieir 
cabbages  in  this  way ;  everything  they  could  light  on  was  covered;  sheds,  trees,  and 
the  earth  could  not  be  seen  for  them ;  even  the  cotton  woods  and  soft  maples  sunered 
considerably,  the  leaves  being  eaten  off;  they  killed  several  soft  maple  trees  by  gnaw- 
ing the  bark  off;  box  elder  they  did  not  trouble;  on  July  21,  after  staying  with  as 
five  days  and  six  nights,  they  left.  I  forgot  to  say  they  began  to  light  down  upon  nf 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  quit  at  half  past  six.  When  they  left,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l8t.  the  sun  was  partially  obscured,  so  dense  was  the  doud  of  'hoppers. 

August  6, 1876. — ^A  day  long  to  be  remembered  by  us.  Millions  of  'hoppers  lit  down 
upon  us,  partially  destroying  our  com,  totally  destroying  our  gardens  and  potatoes, 
doing  immense  damage. 

On  the  13th  this  first  fiight  left  for  the  south.  Between  the  13th  and  17th  two  mora 
flights  lit  down,  leaving  on  the  18th  towards  evening,  as  our  vegetation  was  all  gone, 
seeking  for  something  to  eat  southward. 

J.  ROCKWILL. 

Fremont,  May  11, 1877. 

Question  23.  Have  not  had  eggs  hatch  here  in  fall.  In  1873  the  Texas  'hopper  de- 
posited eggs  here  in  June ;  these  hatched  in  about  two  weeks,  I  think. 

Oqalalla,  Keith  County,  June  13, 1877. 

Swarms  were  observed  passing  northward  over  this  place  on  the  26th.  27th,  and 
28th  of  May.    They  were  flying  nigh,  did  not  appear  to  be  very  dense,  ana  I  have  no 
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knowledge  of  their  extent.  They  were  going  with  a  light  wind  from  the  south,  mov* 
ing  northward  varying  slightly  to  the  westward ;  weather  moderately  warm  and 
nearly  clear ;  were  passing  or  noticed  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 

The  large  swarms  have  never  stopped  long  in  this  section,  there  being  no  farming 
done  here.    They  do  not  appear  to  do  much  harm  to  the  grass. 

W.  P.  P.  ST.  CLAIE. 

Albion,  Boone  County,  May  17, 1877. 

We  have  been  visited  bv  the  flying  locusts  four  out  of  the  five  last  years,  vet  in  one 
of  the  four  years  very  little  damage  was  done  to  crops.  lu  1874  they  were  nying  in  a 
southerly  direction,  commencing  their  ravages  here  about  the  middle  of  July;  com 
crop  entirely  destroyed,  and  small  grain  about  half.  The  foUowins  fall  Southeastern 
Kebraska,,  Southwestern  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  were  literally  filled  with  eggs. 
The  next  year  (1875)  they  were  flying  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  north. 
In  1876  it  was  again  reversed,  and  they  returned  south,  entirely  destroying  the  corn 
crop,  but  were  too  late  to  do  much  harm  to  other  grain ;  gardens,  however,  were  de- 
stroyed.   Commenced  flying  about  the  middle  of  August. 

My  observations  of  their  movements  and  habits  in  the  year  I  have  named  have  led 
me  to  the  following  conclusions : 

First.  That  they  fly  north  and  south  (or  nearly  in  that  direction)  in  alternate  years 
over  this  section  of  country. 

Secondly.  That  there  is  no  particular  time  of  dav  in  which  they  alight  or  rise,  de- 
X>endlng  entirely  and  absolutely  on  the  course  of  tne  wind,  either  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable for  the  course  in  which  they  are  moving.  I  have  seen  fields  literally  covered 
with  them  in  almost  all  kinds  of  weather,  clear,  cloudy,  and  rainy. 

I  have  seen  them  flying  very  thick  just  before  a  heavy  shower  and  immediately  after 
it,  and  yet  did  not  come  down,  which  has  suggested  the  idea  that  they  may  rise  above 
the  rain  during  that  time.    If  not,  they  certainly  must  fly  through  it. 

Again,  during  the  season  of  their  migration,  either  north  or  south,  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south,  or  say  from  between  the  points,  southeast  and  southwest. 

In  1874  and  1876  they  were  moving  from  north  to  south  (and  only  move  with  favor- 
ble  winds),  destroyiug  our  crops  each  year,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  continual 
south  wind  detaining  them  sometimes  a  week  at  a  time. 

In  lti75  they  were  fully  as  numerous,  and  commenced  their  ravages  fully  as  often  as 
in  either  of  the  other  years  I  have  mentioned,  yet  the  wind  being  favorable  nearly  all 
the  time  for  flight  in  the  direction  they  were  pursuing,  their  stay  was  very  short  at 
all  times  during  the  season. 

I  have  never  known  them  to  alight  while  a  favorable  wind  was  blowing,  neither 
have  I  ever  known  them  to  remain  an  hour  after  a  favorable  wind  commenced  blowing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  they  are  confined  to  a  particular  or  exact 
point  of  compass,  but  that,  when  they  are  going  south,  it  may  range  from  southeast 
to  southwest. 

LORAN  CLARK. 

PjLATTSMOtJTH,  Cass  County,  June  7,  1877. 

Question  1.  JtUy  2, 1867. — General  southerly  to  northerly  direction  on  gentle  breeze 
(Signal-Office  nomenclature  of  winds)  from  south.  First  noticed  about  9  a.  m.,  con- 
tinued on  the  3d  in  a  heav^^  body,  as  also  on  the  4th  till  3  p.  m.,  when  a  heavy  rain  of 
1.60  inches  in  1^  hours  obscured  (f )  them.  A  very  few  were  found  on  the  ground  after 
the  storm,  but  not  .0001  of  what  were  seen  before  the  clouds  obscured  them.  What 
became  oi  them  f  Frequent  observations  since  have  shown  that  when  flying  with  a 
wind  which  brings  a  storm  they  simply  disappear  from  view  as  the  clouds  obscure  the 
sky.  But  if  a  wind  reverse  to  their  course  meet«  them  they  come  down  in  lai^  num- 
bers. The  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  up  to  3  p.  m.,  were  nearly  or  quite  clear,  and  wind  con- 
tinned  southerly. 

August  8,  10,  and  11,  1868. — ^Each  day  much  the  same,  calm  and  but  few  clouds  in 
the  forenoon,  and  immense  swarms  passing  from  south  to  north,  but  each  day  from  1 
to  3  p.  m.  a  northwesterly  to  northerly  wiud  from  strong  to  fresh  brought  them  down 
like  a  hail-storm. 

Many  memorandums  were  made  of  flights  and  arrivals  from  1868  to  1875,  too  lengthy 
to  copy,  but  all  to  this  general  effect.  They  were  invisible  when  passing  overhead 
till  near  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  or  in  the  afternoon  much  after  3  p.  m.  They  must  be  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  sun  to  be  visible,  and  the  sun  falling  below  this  angle  of  some  45°, 
leaving  untold  myriads  of  them  in  the  air.  Yet  I  never  knew  them  to  come  down 
after  that  time,  unless  driven  down  by  an  opposing  wind.  Again,  in  June,  1875,  from 
the  13th  to  the  24th,  on  every  day,  it  the  sun  shone  out,  they  were  passing  over,  but 
none  were  seen  descending  at  night.  The  locusts  rarelv  move  much  in  the  morning, 
till  the  sun  warms  up  the  air  as  also  the  locust,  and  I  have  no  record  or  recollection 
of  their  rising  till  from  9  a.  m.  to  11.  a.  m.,  yet  the  mass  above  would  be  seen  by  or 
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before  that  time  hi^h  up  on  their  regnlar  course.  Snch  immense  masaes  could  not  de> 
Bcend  each  night  without  literally  covering  and  bnrying  the  groand.  Does  tJie  main 
army  continue  its  march  night  and  day,  only  dropping  a  few  stragglers  as  they  become 
too  weary  or  hangry  to  keep  np  f 

Question  1  h.  August,  1868.— On  the  8th,  Idth,  19th,  and  20th  days  of  flight  the  ther- 
mometer ranged  from  57^  to  8dP, 

July.  1875. — From  the  13th  to  the  22d  themaximom  temperature  was  from  70  to  94^, 
the  minimum  from  52°  to  66<^. 

June  14  and  16. 1876. — (Flight  from  northeast  to  north  on  northerly  winds) ;  tem- 
perature 57°  to  70°. 

August  24  to  28. — ^Northeast  wind;  temperature  59^  to  86°. 

August  29. — ^Wind  south;  immense  numbers;  temperature  74°  to  86°. 

I  do  not  think  they  rise  to  join  the  crowd  above.  I  never  knew  them  to  rise  nnlefls 
there  were  swarms  passing  over  at  the  time,  in  cloud^r  weather.  Still,  when  in  regu- 
lar flight,  I  do  not  think  clouds  stop  them,  although  it  obscures  them  from  vie^r.  Ab 
the  sun  has  appeared  through  broken  clouds  I  have  often  seen  them  passing,  while 
when  the  sun  was  obscured  they  were  invisible. 

Question  1  a  and  o.  Invariably  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  be  its  force  more  or  less. 

Question  1  c.  By  arranging  the  focal  distance  of  a  spy-glass  to  fit  objects  at  a  known 
horizontal  distance,  and  comparison  of  appearance  and  size  of  locusts,  I  think  the 
passing  swarms  are  generally  from  one-half  to  one  mile  high,  varying  at  times,  proba- 
mj  seeking  currents  of  wind  or  greater  or  less  velocity.  In  case  of  sudden  and  neayy 
rains,  when  the  air  was  full  of  them,  none  of  consequence  came  down  with  the  rain. 
It  seems  impossible  that  they  could  fly  through  the  storm.  Do  they  rise  above  it  f  In 
heavy  swarms  my  glasses  show  them  as  dense  as  they  can  move  without  interference. 
The  extent  of  the  swarms  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  the  observer  can  only  nee  a 
small  belt.  They  may  extend  indeiiuitely  right  or  left.  During  the  flight  from  June 
15  to  25,  of  1875, 1  telegraphed  east  and  west,  and  found  a  continuous  line  moving 
northward  of  110  miles,  and  then  somewhat  broken  40  miles  further.  The  movement 
of  the  wind  for  Ave  days  (15th  to  20th)  averaged  about  10  miles  per  hour :  and  the  lo- 
custs evidently  moved  considerably  faster  than  the  wind,  at  least  15  miles  per  hour. 
The  swarm  I  estimated  at  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile  deep.  It  seemed  like 
piercing  the  milky- way  of  the  heavens ;  my  glasses  found  no  limit  to  them.  They 
might  have  been  a  mile  or  more  in  depth.  They  were  visible  firom  six  to  seven  hours 
ea^  of  the  successive  five  days,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  their  flight  was 
checked  during  the  whole  five  days.  If  so,  the  army  in  the  line  of  advance  would  be 
120  hours  X  15  miles  per  hour =1,800  miles  in  length,  and  say  at  even  110  miles  in 
width  an  area  of  198,000  miles  I  and  then  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile  deep.  This 
is  utterly  incredible.    Yet  how  can  we  put  it  aside? 

Question  2.  According  to  all  my  records  and  recollections  they  rise  to  depart  between 
9  a.  m.  and  12  m.,  and  never  unless  there  is  a  swarm  in  motion  overhead. 

Question  2a.  June  13  to  15, 1868. — ^Toward  northwest  on  a  southeast  wind. 

June  20, 1869. — After  a  four  days'  southerly  wind,  they  came  down  largely  on  a  north 
wind. 

Jutte  13  to  22,  1875. — ^The  air  was  full  of  them  nearly  every  day,  the  wind  generally 
from  south  or  southeast.  The  locusts  went  with  it ;  two  short  changes  to  northeast 
brought  them  to  the  ground. 

June  24. — ^During  the  forenoon  the  wind  was  light  from  the  north  and  locusts  came 
with  it  (a  rare  case).  At  noon  a  full  calm  and  progress  stopped.  They  circled  round 
and  round,  and  many  came  down. 

June  25  to  ^. — Wind  southeast.    Locusts  went  on  it  to  northwest. 

July  2,  1H75. — ^With  an  east  wind  flew  westward. 

July  7.— Southeast  wind,  and  to  the  northwest. 

June  14  and  15,  1876. — To  the  southward  on  northerly  winds. 

August  10. — ^No  wind  and  no  general  course. 

August  24  and  2^1, — Northwest  and  northeast  winds  brousht  a  few.  On  the  above 
times  the  wind  was  generally  lig[ht,  from  5  to  10  miles  per  nonr ;  the  weather  fair,  of 
course,  where  the  locusts  were  visible,  for  they  are  invisible  in  cloudy  weather. 

Qtiestion  25.  The  temperature  at  the  time  of  rising  has  ranged  from  70°  to  90°.  Cold 
or  cool  weather  renders  them  sluggish. 

Question  2c.  The  direction  always  corresponds  with  the  flocks  they  join,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  above.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  large  number  rise  at  once.  The  lower  air 
will  be  very  full  of  them,  but  at  least  four-flfths  of  them  rise,  take  long  horizontal 
flights,  but,  seemingly  unable  to  rise,  come  to  the  ground  again.  I  presume  they  have 
to  make  several  eflbrts  before  they  succeed. 

Question  3.  August  24,  1876, 1  flrst  noticed  them. 

Question  7. — ^A  compact  earth,  as  a  path  or  firm,  solid,  b«iro  ground,  with  fair  expos- 
ure to  the  sun.  It  must  not  be  too  hard,  as  the  central  part  of  a  road  or  path  beat 
very  hard. 

Question  8.  Warm  sunny  exposures,  not  beaten  too  hard. 
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Question  9.  Jane  5, 1875. — A  neighbor  reports  that  a  few  came  down  Jane  6, 1877. 

SeBtUm  10.  From  Jane  12  to  20. 
eation  12.  Wheat,  oats,  com,  and  garden  vegetables. 

Question  13.  I  know  of  no  effectaal  protection. 

QueetUm  14.  Potatoes,  pease,  and  sorghom. 

Queetion  15.  I  have  no  knowledffe  of  any  course  except  toward  food. 

QiMstion  1(5.  Firing  prairies  and  straw  piles,  and  some  machinery,  have  been  tried* 
As  eggs  are  rarely  deposited  on  the  prairie  sod,  baming  it  is  useless,  except  as  it  bor- 
ders oaltivated  ffroonds,  where  it  may  cat(^  some  who  have  traveled  ttom  the  bare 
fields  to  the  bordering  grass  for  food. 

Question  17.  None. 

Question  18.  Of  machinery,  three  or  four  have  been  used,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
with  no  very  desirable  effect. 

Question  19.  We  were  heavily  visited  in  1876. 

Question  21.  1857, 1858, 1861, 1864, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1873,  and  1875. 

Domestic  fowls,  so  far  as  garden  lots,  home  lots,  &o.,  are  concerned,  are  of  much 
value :  if  in  sufElcient  numbers  but  few  eggs  or  locusts  will  escape  them. 

With  regard  to  birds,  my  residence  is  largely  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and  trees, 
which  draw  large  numbers  and  varieties  of  Dirds.  I  have  closely  watched  them  for 
years,  and,  although  they  may  be  of  service  against  the  locusts,  I  cannot  testify  to 
much  in  their  favor.  I  protect  them  from  all  enemies  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  is  a 
very  rare  case  to  see  any  one  of  them  in  evident  pursuit  of  the  young  locust. 

Question  23.  I  knots  nothing.  I  have  reports  that  different  persons  saw  a  few  last 
fall,  but  I  doubt  the  fact. 

Question  24.  Cabbage,  turnips,  and  wheat — the  young  plants — seem  to  be  univers- 
aUy  a  favorite  food,  out  circumstances  or  tastes  seem  to  vary  in  most  other  plants. 
In  one  field  certain  plants  are  entirely  devoured  and  others  close  at  hand  untouched, 
while  in  others  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  My  neighbor  on  an  adjoining  lot  had  his 
lettuce  and  pease  entirely  destroyed,  while  his  other  plants  were  untouched.  In  mine 
nearly  all  are  gone  but  my  lettuce  and  pease,  which  are  unharmed.  Many  like  cases 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  both  with  the  ^oung  and  the  old. 

I  know  nothing  of  any  marching  or  traveling  except  as  they  march  across  a  field  of 
grain  or  other  food  and  leave  a  bare  plain  behind  them.  When  on  the  wing  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  they  fly  all  night. 

Their  movement  must  be  regulated  largelv  by  the  wind  they  are  on,  and  this  they 
out-travel,  according  to  my  observation,  at  least  one-half. 

Yesterday,  July  22^  about  noon,  I  noticed  they  were  passing  over  in  very  large  num- 
bers ;  a  light  southerly  wind  bore  them  northward.  I  gave  my  entire  attention  to 
them,  and  watched  them,  assisted  with  a  spy-glass.  The  swarm  was  of  great  depth, 
at  least  one-fourth  mile ;  how  wide  I  had  no  means  of  determining — ^through  some 
peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere,  probably  aided  by  a  lower  flight  than  usual.  (The 
barometer  indicated  from  30.019  to  30.062  inches  pressure. }  I  kept  them  in  view  till 
after  7  p.  m.  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of  numbers.  Careful  observation  in  the 
evening  and  again  this  morning  shows  not  a  single  one  on  the  ground. 

At  8i  a.  m.  this  morning  I  succeeded  in  eetting  sight  of  them  asain  overhead,  and 
as  the  sun  rose  higher  developed  numbers  about  uie  same  as  yesterday.  (Query  :  Wa^ 
the  line  continuous  through  the  nieht  f ) 

For  several  years  I  have  observed  the  locust  and  have  seen  no  exception  to  the  gen* 
eral  rule  that  it  is  very  sluggish  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  {.  e.,  on  the  earth.  It 
does  not  leave  its  ]>erch.  roost,  or  bed.  voluntarily  until  the  air  is  warmed  up  from  8 
to  10  a.  m.  Supposing  tnis  swarm  haa  descended  somewhere,  it  must  have  literally 
more  than  covered  the  ground.  Yet.  in  violation  of  their  general  habit  of  late  rising 
here,  they  are  at  8}  a.  m.  in  reanilar  flight  overhead.  The  tnermometer  at  9  p.  m.  (last 
night)  was  at  68^,  at  7  a.  m.  this  morning  64^.  A  minimum  thermometer  fell  during 
the  night  to  55^,  altogether  too  cool  for  them  to  have  risen  from  the  earth  to  recom- 
mence their  flight  this  morning.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  cold  renders  the  locust 
sluggish,  how  does  it  succeed  in  keeping  on  its  way  in  the  upper  strata  of  air,  whidi 
must  be  much  colder  than  on  the  earth  f  Does  its  action  evolve  sufficient  heat  to 
enable  it  to  keep  up  its  flight  f 

When  met  by  opposing  winds,  I  have  seen  them  come  down  in  laree  numbers, 
but  by^  common  consent  to  descend  en  masse:  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  see  no  way 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  fly  all  nignt. 

A.  L.  CHILD.  M.  D. 

Grand  Island,  Hall  County,  May  12, 1877. 

Question  4.  April  13  and  14, 1877,  the  egsp  were  most  numerously  hatching  on  my 
fjEum  (bottom  land),  while  I  learn  that  onhigher  and  dryer  locations  they  hatched  in 


great  numbers  about  one  week  earlier. 
Question  5.  Probably  one-fourth  of 
the  present  year.    I  frequently  found  a  smallish  white  maggot  occupying  the  egg- 


Question  5.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the  egss  originally  deposited  failed  to  hatch 

lallish 
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sack,  which  wat)  emptied  from  the  original  contents.  I  believe  the  failure  to  hatch 
was  owing  partly  to  the  warm  weather  darinff  winter  and  early  eprlng,  which  canaed 
early  deposited  esga  to  approach  the  period  of  hatching  so  near  that  subsequent  hard 
freezing  caused  them  to  addle. 

QueaUon  7.  In  warm  and  sandy,  well-settled  soil ;  such  as  cornfields,  orchards,  and 
pasture  land  whore  the  grass  had  been  eaten  off  by  stock  rather  dose,  and  where  bare 
spots  were  frequent. 

Queaiion  16.  The  means  effectually  employed  in  this  section  of  the  country  to 
destroy  the  young  insects  is  principally  the  so-called  *^  Cktnfield  Qrasshopper  Extermin" 
4iU>r,"    1  have  killed  four  nail-kegs  full  *  within  three  days. 

Question  18.  Coal-oil,  used  to  tne  depth  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  the  ma- 
chine, is  the  medium  by  which  millions  of  young  'hoppers  are  killed  in  a  ver^  short 
time  by  dragging  the  machine  over  the  ground  infested  by  them.  In  sowmg  the 
killed  'hopjpers  along  the  border  of  grain-fields  I  have  kept  the  living  ones  fh>m  enter- 
ing the  grain-fields  and  also  have  driven  them  away  from  spots  in  the  orchard  and 
frove  where  the  young  'hoppers  could  not  be  caught  on  account  of  the  trees  and  shrab- 
ory. 

We  settled  in  this  county  (Hall)  in  July,  1857,  and  we  did  not  notice  any  grass- 
hoppers until  August  1862.  The  swarm  appeared  then  and  came  with  northwest  wind. 
Weather  clear. 

August  1, 1864,  the  hoppers  made  their  appearance  again. 

July  15, 1875,  all  the  buckwheat  in  the  county  was  d^royed  by  them,  but  no  other 
crops. 

July  8, 1866,  grasshoppers  came  in  large  swarms,  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm;  north- 
west wind  brought  them ;  weather  clear. 

In  1868,  appeared  again  but  did  no  damage. 

In  1869,  came  in  the  early  days  of  August  and  destroyed  nearly  all  the  com  crops  in 
Hall  County. 

In  1873,  May  22,  came  in  large  swarms  with  southwest  wind ;  damage  light.  They 
left  with  southwest  wind. 

In  1874,  July  20,  21,  and  22,  also  August  5  and  6,  came  in  swarms  which  at  times 
darkened  the  sky.  Wind  north  and  northwest ;  weather  dear.  Nearly  all  the  crops, 
in  particular  com  crops,  in  Hall  County  were  destroyed,  but  hardly  any  eggs  were 
deposited  by  them  here.  They  left  before  depositing  their  eggs  and  went  into  the 
southeast  part  of  Nebraska,  into  Kansas  and  Iowa. 

In  1875,  June  24,  appeared  again  in  this  county  with  southwest  wind ;  August  8, 
and  10,  with  northwest  wind,  and  the  damage  done  in  August  was  considerable.  The 
greater  number  of  them,  however,  in  1875,  were  diseased  and  fell  dead  frequently 
when  flying. 

Maggots  numbering  from  one  to  eleven  in  each  'hopper  were  feeding  on  them  in  their 
bodies.  Also  little  red  parasites  were  frequently  noticed  fastened  to  the  wings  or 
bodies  of  them. 

In  1876,  August  5,  first  swarm  seen  here,  at  3  p.  m.,  with  northwest  wind,  weather 
dear.  This  swarm,  however,  was  not  ver^  large.  August  10  and  12,  at  noon,  large 
swarms  of  them  arrived  with  northwest  wind,  weather  clear,  and  commenced  depos- 
iting e^gs  about  August  13  or  14.  On  the  14tn  some  left,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
and  still  larger  swarms  arrived ;  weather  clear  and  northwest  wind  prevailing.  I 
worked  hard  with  ten  hands  for  ten  days  to  save  my  com  crop,  vegetable  garden,  and 
orchard,  by  smudging  fires,  adding  freely  pulverized  sulphur,  but  eventually  had  to 
abandon  one  field  after  another,  thus  leaving  the  'hoppers  the  victors.  They  stripped 
every  fruit  tree  of  its  foliage  and  took  even  the  bark  off  the  large  limbs.  They  con- 
tinued depositing  their  ecgs  until  the  23d  and  24th  of  August,  when  the  wind  which 
ever  since  the  15th  had  blown  irom  the  south  and  southwest  changed  to  the  north  and 
northwest,  which  carried  all  those  that  were  able  to  fly  south  and  southeast. 

The  extent  of  country  devastated  by  them — coming  from  north  and  northwest — 
reached  fr^m  about  the  western  boundary  line  of  Nebraska  to  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Nebraska  is  concerned,  and  from  the  Platte  bottom  toward  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  State ;  while  fanners  25  miles  south  of  here  got  fair  com  crox>s  on  account 
of  the  grasshoppers  reaching  them  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  later  than  they  reached  us. 

In  Hall  County  nearly  all  vegetables  were  destroyed  by  them — the  early  potatoes 
excepted. 

The  full  grown  'hoppers  relished,  of  fruit-trees,  the  foliage  of  apple  trees  more  than 
of  crab-apple,  "peta,  peach,  cherry,  or  plum  trees:  still  all  were  more  or  less  damaged. 
Plum  and  crao-applethe  least.  Of  forest  trees,  tlie  coffee-bean  tree,  ash-leaf  maple  or 
box  elder,  soft  maple,  hone^-locust,  elm,  beach,  willow.  Rocky  Mountain  evergeen, 
red  and  white  cedar  were  imured  and  eaten  by  them  but  little;  while  the  black  locust, 
white  and  gray  willow,  white  ash,  catalpa,  cotton  wood,  silver  ])oplar,  black  and 
white  walnut,  European  larch,  American  larch,  Scotch  pine,  white  pine,  Norway 

*  Mr.  Thomas  wm  at  the  house  of  the  writer  when  he  waa  fighting  the  yoang  locusts  and  saw  ono 
keg  full  of  the  very  young  insects. 
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sprace,  were  eaten  off  and  injared  a  gieat  deal  more  than  those  trees  ennmerated  first. 
The  grape  vines— ^e  cultivated  as  well  as  the  wild— were  let  alone  until  the  apple  trees 
all  were  stripped. 

Question  2o.  The  native  grasses  were  injured  hut  very  little,  while  timothy,  hlue 
grass,  red-top,  and  clover  were  eaten  off  dean  hy  the  ftQl-grown  'hoppers. 

Question  27.  Wild  as  well  as  tame  pigeons  are  feeding  as  well  on  grasshopper  eg^ 
as  on  the  young  'hoppers,  hut  I  never  saw  them  teuoh  the  grown  insects.  Domestio 
ohiiSkens  and  turkies,  as  well  as  prairie  chickens,  grouse,  and  quails  partake  of  them 
at  any  time  and  in  any  state  of  development.  Boon  after  you  left  here,  large  flocka 
of  various  kinds  of  hlack  birds  appeared,  and  have  been  feeding  upon  the  young 
'hoppers  ever  since.  These  birds  have  destroyed  a  fabulous  number  of  the  young 
'hoppers,  and  are  still  at  it. 

Question  28.  Deep  plowing  last  autumn,  so  far  it  seems,  with  a  good  and  satisfac- 
tery  result. 

QuesWm  30.  The  young  'hoppers,  soon  after  they  are  hatehed,  on  mild  days,  will,  to- 
wfl^rds  evening,  climb  buShes,  poles,  sticks,  small  trees,  and  the  dead  stalks  of  grasses 
and  com.  On  wet  and  cold  days  they  seek  shelter  and  refuge  in  dry  grass  near  the 
ground,  under  litter  and  rubbish  or  dead  leaves ;  in  fact,  anything  that  will  shield 
them  best  against  the  cold  and  wet.  I  have  noticed  them  te  work  a  hole  with  their 
hind  legs  and  cover  themselves  with  earth  immediately  previous  to  cold  and  wet 
weather,  where  the  soil  would  permit  them  to  do  so.  This  led  many  farmers  to  be- 
lieve them  destroyed  in  consequence  of  a  hard  snow  and  rain  storm  of  several  days' 
duration,  while  experience  i^roved  that  where  the  least  shelter  was  offered  them  but 
few  of  the  young  'hoppers  died  in  consequence  of  snow  and  cold. 

WM.  STOLLEY. 

GsKOA,  Platte  County,  August  1, 1877. 

The  movements  of  the  locusts  for  the  past  month  have  been  as  follows : 
From  the  5th  to  the  13th  the  flight  was  to  the  north,  the  wind  beinff  generally  from 
the  south  and  southwest,  then  an  intermission ;  then  another  flight  £rom  the  21st  to 
the  25th  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  29th  these  insecte  commenced  goips  south, 
and  descended  in  considerable  numbers  though  without  doing  much  ii^ury,  me  wind 
fix>m  the  west  at  the  time.  On  the  30th  they  went  north,  while  the  wind  was  fresh  firom 
southwest.  On  the  31st  they  again  went  south  and  southwest,  while  the  wind  was 
from  the  northeast.    The  time  of  moving  was  from  11  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

SSPTBMBBB  1, 1877. 

During  the  past  month  the  movements  of  the  locusts  from  the  1st  to  the  21st  have 
been  towards  the  south  and  southwest,  favored  by  winds  from  the  north  and  north- 
east, the  only  exception  being  on  the  19th,  when,  the  wind  beinff  south,  they  were  ob- 
served going  towards  the  north.  The  21st,  date  of  the  last  observation  of  them,  I 
presume  to  be  the  end  of  them  for  this  season.  From  what  I  have  seen.  I  infer  that 
under  favorable  circumstances  the  looudts  go  north  from  the  middle  or  June  to  the 
middle  of  July,  varying  a  day  or  two  from  one  season  to  another,  and  under  similar 
circumstances  they  go  south  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  part  of  August,  but 
whether  it  be  the  same  flocks  or  not  wUl  be  difficult  to  detennine ;  but  of  thia  I  feel 
satisfied,  that,  with  favorable  winds  at  the  time  of  such  migrations,  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska need  have  no  fears  of  them, 

GEO.  S.  TRUMAN. 

SuNUOHT,  Cass  Coxtnty,  May  1, 1877* 
Question  1.    1874,  2  p.  m.,  July  26. 
la.  Wind  fh>m  northwest;  light  breeze. 
Id.  Clear, 
lo.  To  southeast  in  clouds,  low,  flying,  and  liehting  all  the  evening. 

1875.  First  saw  fiying  ones  11  a.  m.,  June  3,  but  few,  most  on  19th. 
lo.  From  south;  light  breese. 

Id.  Clear. 

lo.  To  the  north,  but  few,  quite  high. 

1876.  Auffust  24, 10  a.  m. 

lo.  Light  breeze  ftom  northwest. 

lb.  Clear. 

lo.  Southeast,  but  few,  quite  high  (following  day  alighted  thick). 

Question  2.    1874,  September  4,  2  p.  m. 

2a.  From  northwest  to  southeast;  breezy. 

2b.  Clear. 

2o.  To  southeast :  all  got  away  that  day. 

1875.  Flew  nortnwest  and  north  from  June  3:  very  thick  on  16th. 

1876.  About  30th  August. 
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3a.  From  northwest ;  gale. 
2b.  Clear. 

2c.  To  Boatheast,  part  going  and  part  remaining,  till  they  perished  by  cold  ui 
starvation. 

Qiu8tian2»  No  egfl»  deposited. 

QueaiianA.  15thmtimo. 

QuestUm  5.  May  10, 1875. 

QuettianO.  Bat  few  failed. 

Question  7.  Soil,  with  a  olay  tendency  and  well  drained. 

QuesiUm  8.  Same  as  above. 

Queitum  9.  1875,  abont  June  3.    Haven't  wings  the  present  year. 

Question  10.  Same  as  above. 

Question  11.  In  county,  1874, 135  per  cent. ;  1875,  50  per  cent. ;  1876,  10  per  cent 

Question  12.  1874.    Com  and  vegetables. 

1875.  Wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables. 

1876.  Com  and  vegetables. 

Question  15.  They  march  for  some  field  of  grain,  and  stay  there  until  fledged,  if 
good  picking. 

Question  16.  Burning  prairie  grass,  placing  straw  or  hay  where  thick  and  bnniiiig; 
satisfactory. 

Question  19.  Visited  in  1876. 

Question  20.  1874,  July  26 ;  1875,  fh>m  3d  till  last  of  June.    Also  hatched. 

Question  21.  Very  useful. 

Question  23.  Never  known  any  to  hatch. 

Question  24.  Radishes,  cabbage,  onions,  rhubarb,  tansy,  wild  and  tamebnck  wheat. 

Question  25.  Pea&  tomatoes,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  vines  of  all  kinds. 

Question  26.  Ko  damag^e  yet. 

Question  27.  Hogs,  squirrels  (prairie,  gray,  and  striped),  chickens,  and  wild  birds  of 
different  kinds. 

Question  28.  Fall  plowing. 

Question  29.  98  to  100. 

Question  30.  Only  saw  the  grown  ones  fly  up  to  roost  in  the  evening^.  The  youug. 
of  a  dry  evening,  crawl  up  on  stubble  or  weeds  cast  off  by  the  machine^  but  of  a  wet. 
get  under  shelter.  Saw  first  'hoppers  hatching  this  year,  April  15.  (Some  of  our  na- 
tives have  been  flying  a  number  of  days.)  A  large  minority  have  hatched  moetif 
last  ten  days;  they  are  dying,  I  think,  as  fast  as  they  hatch;  cause,  vret  and  cold. 
I  And  dead  ones  under  stalks  and  grass  where  they  have  sheltered.  I  find  but  k^ 
larger  than  when  first  hatched. 

T.  N.  BABBITT. 

Fall  City,  Bighardson  Countt,  Jilajf  21, 1877. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  I  have  lived  here  on  the  same  ^ 
acres  of  land  since  the  fall  of  1865  (nearly  twelve  years),  and  have  kept  a  Journal  bU 
the  time,  so  that  data  I  give  are  not  from  memory,  but  from  records  made  when  then 
could  be  no  mistake. 

We  have  seen  the  locusts  come  in  here  Ave  times,  and  at  present  the  fifth  B'^v^amj^ 
being  hatched.  The  first  time  we  ever  saw  them  they  came  in  large  numbers  troa 
the  west,  on  September  7, 1866»  and  consequently  the  first  hatch  here  was  in  the  spnog 
of  1867  (ten  years  ago).  The  season  was  wet  and  the  eegs  hatched  late,  as  they  a^ 
doing  now,  and  I  think  there  were  quite  as  many  eggs  here  then  as  now.  Kearlr  a|| 
the  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables  were  ruined,  except  pease,  wbicfl 
were  not  injured.  The  com,  which  was  thinned  out  in  places  by  them  before  tbe.T 
left,  made  a  good  crop.  In  1867  the  first  swarm  that  hatched  here  beffan  leaving  ^ 
June  28,  and  kept  leaving,  flying  north  and  northwest,  every  day,  when  v» 
weather  was  suitable,  so  that  on  the  4th  of  July  but  few  were  left  here. 

They  came  back  again  from  the  north  in  large  numbers,  but  not  so  many  as  tfl^ 
year  before  (in  the  fall  of  1867).  In  the  spring  of  1868  they  hatched  out  early,  so  ih» 
they  began  leaving  June  20,  but  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  do  us  any  serion* 
damase.  . 

In  the  fall  of  1868  a  swarm  came  back,  but  smaller  than  either  of  tiie  others,  ftO<^ 
our  crops  suffered  but  little  from  the  hatch  of  the  sprinffof  1869.  From  the  time  tD»^ 
swarm  left  we  were  not  visited  asain  till  August  9, 1874,  when  the  swarm  came  id 
from  the  southwest.  The  eggs  laid  by  them  caused  a  total  destruction  of  crops  tB^ 
next  spring,  and,  as  a  consequence,  nearly  one-half  of  the  fai-ms  in  this  county  ^ 
mortgaged  to-day. 

In  1^5  we  saw  a  great  many  hatched  on  a  south  elope  on  the  19th  of  April.  '^^ 
weather  was  dry,  and  almost  every  egg  seemed  to  hatch  by  the  latter  part  of  Mfty- 
Almost  every  farm  in  the  two  counties,  Kemaha  and  Bichudson,  were  as  bare  as  tn 
mid-winter.  After  killing  200  apple-trees  for  me,  they  began  to  leave  on  the  Utit '^' 
June.  Then  we  planted  our  com  a^ain :  but  when  it  came  up  it  was  again  destroy^" 
by  a  flying  swarm  that  came  down  in  a  siiower  of  rain.   We  planted  our  com  the  tbii^ 
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tune  the  last  of  June  and  the  first  of  July,  so  of  courae  we  had  no  ripe  com.    What  we 
pnt  in  cribs,  most  of  it,  began  to  heat,  and  we  hanled  it  out  foi  manure. 

Last  fall,  it  seems,  we  were  favored ;  the  'hoppers  did  not  get  here  till  September 
14.  They  had  been  near,  both  north  and  west,  for  several  weeks,  but  a  steady  south 
wind  kept  them  back,  so  there  were  not  so  many  eggs  laid  as  in  1874,  and  the  season 
has  been  so  wet  that  I  have  no  doubt  one-half  of  the  eggs  are  rotten.  Since  May  9  it 
has  rained  every  day  except  two.  Very  few  'hoppers  are  alive  now,  most  of  them 
being  either  picked  up  by  the  birds  or  drowned  by  the  rains.  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
recommend  plowing  and  harrowing  in  the  Bulletin.  We  began  to  plow  our  roads  in 
February,  and  our  club  has  been  planning  and  working  to  try  to  save  our  crops  ever 
since,  and  it  encourages  us  to  know  that  our  example  has  been  followed  nearly  all 
over  the  county. 

In  1876  the  first  eggs  were  deposited  here  September  15. 

The  eggs  were  most  numerously  hatching  this  year  May  8,  on  the  roadsides,  aban- 
doned roads,  &c. 

A  neighbor  saved  his  garden  in  1875  by  ditching  around  it  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
deep.    Another  saved  his  young  apple-trees  by  whitewashing  often. 

GEORGE  HUTCHINGS. 

Fbiend,  Salinb  County,  June  1, 1877. 

The  time  that  swarms  of  locusts  arrive  vary  in  accordance  with  the  wind. 

In  1873  the  locust,  in  passing  from  the  northeast,  encountered  a  southwest  wind,  which 
caused  them  to  alight  in  great  numbers  (August  27),  at  about  4  p.  m.  On  the  follow- 
ing day.  the  wind  having  changed  to  the  north,  a  considerable  number  of  them  passed 
on  towards  the  southwest. 

In  1876  the  first  appearance  of  the  locusts  was  August  25,  at  3  p.  m. ;  they  came 
from  the  northwest,  the  wind  being  favorable  to  their  general  course.  They  evinced 
no  inclination  to  migrate  farther,  but  deposited  their  eggs  and  remained  until  the  cold 
finally  put  an  end  to  their  existence. 

Their  descent  has  been  either  during  clear  warm  days  or  upon  the  approach  of  sud- 
den storms. 

The  general  direction  of  swarms  are  alternately  from  north  to  south,  goinff  south, 
where  they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  when  the  young  are  sufficiently  large  to  fly  going 
north  the  next  season.  The  aeparture  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  dew  on  the 
ground.  When  there  is  no  dew  their  departure  will  date  as  early  a4  7  to  8  a.  m.,  and 
in  other  cases  when  the  dew  is  sufficiently  gone  to  allow  them  to  become  dry.  They 
always  fly  with  the  wind,  and  in  case  the  wind  is  adverse  they  patiently  wait  for  a 
favorable  breeze. 

They  bep^an  to  deposit  eggs  about  September  1,  and  continued  until  the  frosts  put 
an  end  to  it. 

Eggs  hatched  most  numerous  from  May  1  to  15.  The  date  of  hatching  previously 
was  May  1.    The  hatching  was  late  this  year  on  account  of  long  cold  rains. 

Effg[s  are  usually  deposited  in  hard  ground  sloping  toward  the  south.  1st.  New 
brewing  being  the  most  preferred.    2d.  Early  fall  plowed  land. 

The  yonnff  were  most  numerously  hatched  on  sod  land  (or  what  is  termed  in  Ne- 
braska new  creaking). 

The  insects  are  fuU  fledged  about  June  25,  and  take  their  flight  about  July  1. 

This  section  was  visited  in  1876.    Visited  in  1874  and  1858. 

Birds  and  domestic  fowls  have  been  very  useful  in  destroying  the  full  grown'  hoppers 
In  the  fall  of  1676  the  prairie  heu  was  so  impregnated  with  the  locust  taste  as  to  be 
unpalatable.  Quails,  prairie  chickens,  snipe,  blackbirds,  &c.,  have  been  killed  in 
this  vicinity  with  their  crops  filled  with  the  eg^.  At  present  Nebraska  is  trying  to  pro- 
tect her  birds  by  a  law  imposing  heavy  fines  for  the  killing,  robbing  of  nests,  or  hav- 
ing in  possession  anv  recently  killed  bird  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  the  probabil- 
ties  are  that  it  will  be  enforced.  During  the  fall  of  1876  my  earden,  50  by  100  feet, 
was  literally  filled  with  eggs.  Upon  close  examination  I  found  100  eggs  to  the  square 
inch,  and  the  running  of  a  spade  or  hoe  through  the  ground  about  one  inch  below  the 
surface  made  a  noise  like  distinct  skirmishing,  so  numerous  were  the  eggs.  At  that 
time  I  had  seven  of  the  common  chickens,  and  I  noticed  that  they  were  scratching  up 
the  ground  along  the  margin  of  some  old  onion  beds  for  two  or  three  mornings ;  after 
that  I  raked  up  one  square  rod  with  the  garden  rake,  and  by  this  time  the  fowls  under- 
stood the  business  well  enough  to  need  no  further  assistance  and  in  this  manner  went 
over  the  central  plot. 

This  spring  I  have  kept  close  watch,  but  not  to  exceed  a  dozen  young  insects  have 
hatched.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  seven  domestic  fowls  in  about  three  weeks  have  en- 
tirely cleared  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  as  thickly  nested  ground  as  Nebraska 
ever  had. 

No  eggs  are  knownno  have  hatched  in  the  fall  except  by  artiificial  means. 

The  young  insects  prefer  onions,  strawberry,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  The  old 
ones  prefer  onions,  corn,  and  beyond  that  are  not  particular  as  to  diet.    Peas  and 
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sweet-potatoes  are  the  least  relished  b^  both  old  and  yonng  locusts.    Native 
have  not  been  iirjared  by  old  or  yonng  insects  to  a  degree  so  as  to  be  visible. 

The  Toung  and  growing  insects  remain  during  the  night  in  old  grass,  fallen  weeds, 
piles  of  dry  nay  or  straw,  or  under  clods  of  earth,  bat  never  nnder  the  latter  when  the    <' 
fotmer  is  convenient. 

E.  WHITCOMB. 

Republican  City,  Harlan  County,  July  31, 1877 — 3.15  p.  m. 

The  locosts  are  passing  over  here  to-day  in  vast  numbers.  Course  from  northeast 
to  southwest.  Temperature  89^  in  shade ;  have  been  flying  since  nine  o'clock.  The 
wind  has  been  brisk  until  12  m.  Since  that  it  is  light.  'Hoppers  are  flying  high  and 
fast,  wavering  but  little.  Weather  clear,  was  cloudy  this  morning,  cleared  Skbout  S 
a.  m. 

B.  D.  MILLS. 

Plattsmouth,  Cass  County,  June  7,  1877. 

The  locust  egcs  have  been  hatching  with  us  ever  since  early  in  April,  and  are  still 
doing  so  in  sh^ed  cooler  places,  as  also  where  turned  under  by  the  plow  and  less  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  A  few  warm  days  in  succession  have  repeatedly  covered 
the  ground  with  the  newly-hatched  insects,  ^ut  one  peculiarity  has  been  observed 
and  generaUy  commented  upon  by  all  observers,  viz,  but  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the 
insects  increase  in  size.  They  are  still  small,  but  Just  hatched ;  and,  further,  each  suc- 
cessive hatching  did  not  seem  to  increase  the  sum  totaL  A  very  few  are  occasionaDy 
seen  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  grown ;  wliile  it  is  time  (with  former  experience) 
that  the  earlier  hatching  should  have  wings  and  arrive  at  full  growth,  as  the  small 
swarm  from  the  south  yesterday  also  indicated. 

We  have,  during  May,  had  much  rainy  weather.  Some  severe  storms  that  washed 
the  ground  somewhat  severely,  and  some  dead  have  been  found  en  margins  of  streams: 
hence  the  general  reply,  although  quite  unsatisfactory,  has  been ''  drowned,  ^  ''  washed 
away,"  &o.  Now  a  farmer,  William  B.  Porter,  a  thoroughly  reliable  man,  tells  me  to- 
day tnat  yesterday  he  went  over  his  whea1?<field,  and  finding  but  few  'hoppers,  where 
there  had  been  many  a  few  days  before,  he  got  down  to  the  ground  and  carefally  ex- 
amined ity  when  under  the  d^briSy  clods,  &oa^  he  found  millions  dead  and  many  largely' 
decayed.  He  could  discover  no  insect  or  parasites  upon  them  or  other  cause  of  death. 
The  ground  was  not  rolling  enough  to  wash  them  off,  supposing  the  rains  have  caused 
this  destruction.  My  own  experiments  show  that  it  is  almost  if  not  impossible  to 
drown  or  freeze  them  to  death,  i.  «.,  at  a  single  operation.  But  continued  rex»etitions 
or  series  of  rainy  days  (and  we  had  ten  successive  days  of  rain)  may  wear  them  oat  at 
last. 

A.  L.  CHILD,  M.  D. 

September  17, 1877. 

Thelocust  has  been  seen  during  many  days  since  August  15  flying  over,  moving 
with  the  wind,  generally  in  a  westerly  direction.  None  of  consequence  descending  to 
the  earth. 

A.  L.  CHILD,  M.  D. 

NoBTH  Platte,  Lincoln  County,  June  15, 1877. 

I  saw  grasshoppers  flying  over  (north)  last  week ;  think  it  was  the  first  of  the  week 
Have  inquired  of  a  number  of  persons,  and  so  far  have  found  no  person  that  has  seen 
any  flying  except  on  that  day.  I  have  been  over  on  the  north  side  of  the  North  Pla^ 
River  twice  since  the  day  they  flew  over,  and  saw  very  few ;  and,  unless  a  person  was 
looking  for  grasshoppers,  they  would  not  notice  any.  Last  week  was  on  south  aids  of 
South  Platte  as  far  east  as  warren ;  saw  none  that  day. 

Have  lived  in  North  Platte  five  years,  and  during  that  time,  in  the  month  of  June, 
the  country  here  has  never  been  as  free  fix>m  grasshoppers  as  now. 

J.  H.  McCONNELL. 

Falls  City,  Richardson  County,  May  28, 1877. 

Tour  opinion  expressed  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  that  nearly  all  the  eggs  in  Nebraska 
would  hatch  seems  correct  regarding  this  section.  In  the  fall  of  1874  the  young  'hop- 
pers or  many  of  them  formed  in  the  eggs  and  hatched  about  the  middle  of  Apru,  1875, 
a  month  eanier  than  this  season.  The  flying  'hoppers  came  to  this  section  about  the 
9th  of  August,  in  1874,  and  began  to  deposit  eggs  at  once.  Last  fall  they  came  about 
the  middle  of  September,  which  accounts  for  the  lateness  of  the  hatch  this  spring. 
Deep  plowing  under  of  the  egcs  is  thought  here  the  best  plan  as  regards  managing 
them.  •  The  nearer  the  time  of  natching  ^e  plowing  can  be  done  is  considered  the 
best. 
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Effffs  are  deposited  in  many  places  where  plowing  is  impraoticable,  and  hence  where 
the  ^hoppers  hatch  out  nnmeroosly  in  each  places,  nnless  destroyed,  they  will  travel 
to  and  destroy  crops.  It  is  difflcnlt  to  say  here  what  crops  or  vegetation  they  prefer, 
as  when  here  in  1875  tliey  ate  everything  about  clean  as  they  went,  except  prairie, 
grass  and  forest  tree  leaves.  They  are  bound  to  eat  and  live  even  if  they  have  to  be- 
come cannibals.  In  this  section  they  ate  last  fall  all  the  early  fall  sowing  of  grain  and 
grass  seed. 

C.  C.  SMITH. 

Pleasant  Home,  Polk  County,  August  11, 1877. 

The  grasshoppers  are  flying  in  the  air  to-day,  and  have  been  for  the  last  eight  or 
ten  days.  They  are  not  traveling  in  any  particular  direction,  sometimes  north,  some- 
times south.  Just  whichever  direction  the  wind  is  blowing.  A  good  many  alighted  in 
my  wheat  field  yesterday,  and  commenced  cutting  the  heads  off  the  wheat ;  they 
have  not  done  any  damage  to  amount  to  anything.  The  air  has  been  full  of  them, 
but  they  have  not  travel^  in  swarms  as  they  did  last  summer. 

W.  W.  ELLIOTT. 

Q.  M.  Dodges  record  of  locust  ftighia  in  Nebraska  in  lb77. 

Glbncoe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska. 

June  22. — Spretus  has  done  little  ii^nry  yet.  During  the  last  week  a  large  number  of 
the  insects  have  pupated.    The  young  appear  to  be  moving  north. 

June  14. — ^Wind  southwest;  clear  day  ^  many  grasshoppers  flying,  and  some  alight- 
ing ;  flying  with  the  wind  as  they  invariably  do  here. 

June  16, 17. — Wind  southwest  and  grasshoppers  fly ing ;  few  alighted. 

June  22.  — ^Wind  southeast :  grassho ppers  flying ;  few  or  none  alighted.  Native  grass- 
hoppers {CaL  minor  Lc.  and  Gomph,  clepsydra  L^.)  are  Just  getting  their  wings;  being 
ahead  of  C.  spretus,  but  behind  their  usual  season. 

Jtdy  15, 18, 21. — Flying  southwest  abundantly ;  some  alighted. 

August  2. — Flying  southwest ;  wind  changed  aud  they  alighted,  but  were  only 
thick  ou  small  areas. 

August b. — ^Wind  light  from  northwest;  spretus  flying  over  and  alighting;  wiad 
freshened  in  afternoon,  and  the  new  arrivals  and  those  of  August  2  all  left. 

August  7. — Clear.    Flyinff  southeast  all  day. 

August  9. — ^Flying  a  steady  stream  all  day  southwest ;  some  alighted. 

August  14 . — ^Flying  southeast;  arrivals  of  the  9th  mostly  left. 

August  12. — Some  flying  northwest. 

A^ust  14, 15. — Flying  southeast  in  great  abundance. 

August  16. — Flying  abundantly  southwest. 
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Mabshfield,  Lincoln  County,  August  4, 1877. 

Invariably  since  last  communication,  when  the  wind  was  in  the  east,  north,  or  we0t, 
locusts  have  been  flying  over.  The  heaviest  swarms  when  the  wind  was  north,  none 
flying  with  wind  south  or  southwest,  their  general  course  to  the  southeast ;  none  seen 
on  the  wing  till  about  11  o'clock  a.  m. ;  continue  flying  till  sundown,  how  much  longer 
impossible  to  tell. 

6ar  county  has  suffered  less  from  locusts  than  counties  further  east.  Only  one  year 
in  the  last  six  have  they  deposited  any  eggs  with  us  (last  summer),  and  then  but  few. 
We  have  suffered  most  from  migratory  swarms.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  reason ;  Onr 
county  is  on  the  ''dividing  ridge"  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  neariy  2,000 
ftet  above  sea  level,  and  is  rather  wet,  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  area  being  lakes  and 
meadow.  Altogether  a  country  for  stock  raising.  The  upland  prairie  this  season  cov- 
ered with  a  blue  Joint  grass  nearly  two  feet  high ;  soil  black,  sticky. 

Two  or  three  days  the  locusts  ali^^hted  in  large  numbers  in  places  a  few  rods  across, 
perhaps  i  to  1  mile  apart,  seemed  sicUy,  covered  with  red  parasites. 

M.  L.  WOOD. 

[The  foUowing  record  of  flights  from  Worthington,  Nobles  County,  Minnesota,  has 
l^een  fornished  us  by  Lieut.  B.  B.  Platts,  U.  8.  N.] 

1877. 

July  1.— High  up  is  anite  a  flight  going  west  and  northwest  on  a  sonfbeaat  wind. 
Wind  hauled  from  nortneast  since  9  a.  m.    Yesterday  wind  was  veiy  strong,  a  gale 
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from  south  and  soathwest  moderating  to  the  northwest  by  Bonset,  and  not  muoli  dnr^ 
ing  th<'  night.    None  light  here  at  night. 

Jul  f  3. — ^To-day,  with  a  brisk  east-southeast  wind  at  noon,  and,  after  qnite  a  liAayy 
fligiit  going  northwest,  none  are  alighting  now. 

July  4.— hoppers  flying  high  and  thicK  to-day,  thongh  none  light,  or  at  least  Tery 
few.    Am  told  by  a  number  that  all  that  alight  are  infested  with  the  mites. 

July  10. — Since  Saturday  the  wind  has  been  north  and  northwest.  On  Sunday  a 
RTeat  many  'hoppers  were  flying,  but  none  lit  to  do  damage  that  I  have  heard  of. 
None  flew  yesterday  or  to-day  so  far. 

July  11. — (Wednesday)  wind  from  southeast  and  going  northwest  all  day,  none  stop- 
ping that  I  have  heard  of.    Largo  numbers  passing. 

July  12. — ^Wind  from  southeast  strong,  quite  a  heavy  flight  to  northwest;  none  lit 
that  I  know  of. 

July  13. — ^At  writing,  10  a.  m.,  it  is  cloudy  and  wind  from  south-southwest.  I  tliink 
none  are  moving. 

July  14. — ^Rained  very  heavily  last  night  till  about  midnight.  Wind  variable  this 
morning,  settling  to  brisk  in  the  southeast ;  many  flew  over  to  northwest. 

July  15. — ^Wind  northwest,  quite  a  good  many  flew  to-day,  seemingly  going  as  near 
.-south  as  possible. 

July  16. — Brisk  wind  from  the  west ;  none. 

nFtUy  17. — ^Wind  from  west  and  change  to  northwest ;  scarcely  any  flying  at  all. 

-July  18. — Wind  from  northwest,  cloudy ;  cool  this  morning.    None  flying. 

^uly  19. — ^Wind  northwest,  cool.    No  'hoppers  flying. 

Jnly  20. — Wind  north  tending  east.  Quite  a  good  many  flying  as  near  west  as  the 
■wind'  will  permit. 

July  21. — Wind  south-southeast.    Quite  a  good  many  flying  high  to  the  northwest. 

July  22. — ^Wind  southeast.    Good  breeze  and  heavy  flight ;  nigh  to  the  northwest. 

July  23. — Wind  strong  south-southeast.  Heavy  flight  from  about  10  a.  m.  till  late, 
and  to  the  northwest ;  flew  high. 

July  24. — ^Wind  south -southeast  at  nooD.  Some  were  flying  and  flew  late,  to  the 
northwest. 

July  25. — ^Wind  south-southeast ;  good  breeze.    Not  many  flying. 

July  26. — Wind  strong  south-southeast ;  none  flying. 

July  27. — ^Wind  varying  from  south-southeast  to  northwest,  cloudy  part  of  the  day 
-and  none  flying. 

July  2d. — Wind  northwest ;  cool  and  none  flying  at  10  a.  m. 

July  29. — Wind  from  south-southeast ;  a  very  few  'hoppers  flying. 

July  30.  Wind  from  south-southeast,  backing  up  to  north  northeast.  After  noon  a 
^reat  many  flying. 

July  31.  Wind  from  northwest  to  northeast.  Bained  a  little  this  morning.  After 
dinner  wind  northwest,  and  a  good  many  flew. 

August  1.    Wind  light  frt>m  west  to  northwest.    Quite  a  heavy  flight. 

August  2.  Almost  a  calm  this  morning.  About  1 1  a.  m.  'hoppers  were  circling  in  the 
;air,  and  about  1  p.  m.  a  breeze  from  the  southeast,  and  all  moved  off  in  a  body,  flying 
ve]*y  late.    None  lighted. 

August  3.    Wind  southeast  nearly.    Yery  few  flying. 

August  4.    Wind  from  southeast.    Scarcely  any  flymg 

jLugust  5.    Wind  from  south  and  southwest.    No  'hoppers. 

Am^t  6.    Quite  a  rain  last  night.    Wind  northwest.     Quite  a  heavy  flight ;  none 

lighting. 

August  7.    Light  wind  from  southeast.    None  scarcely  flying. 

August  8.  Wind  brisk  north-northwest.  About  noon  a  heavy  flight  going  very  high 
to  the  south  and  flying  late. 

August  9.    Wind  northwest  nearly.    Heavy  and  light  again,  but  none  lit. 

A!Uffust  10.    Wind  from  southeast  and  none  flying. 

Augwt  11.  Wind  from  southeast  very  light.  Cloudy  part  of  the  time,  and  could 
not  notice  any  flying. 

August  12.    Wind  from  northwest.    Cloudy  somewhat,  could  not  notice  any  flying* 

August  13.    Wind  northwest.    Cool:  very  few  'hoppers  flying  high. 

August  14.    Wind  variable.    None  flying. 

During  aJl  this  time  and  all  the  flying,  no  damage  done  in  the  county  that  I  can 
hear  of,  nor  have  any  eggs  been  laid  as  yet. 

Marsha  LTi,  Lton  County,  August  2, 1877. 

Locusts  flew  southwesterly  in  great  numbers  all  day,  and  on  July  27  and  28,  and 
August  1  southeasterly. 

August  1,  a  good  many  dropped  down  in  this  vicinity ;  none  to  speak  of  in  this  vil 
li^e,  out  north  and  south  of  it.    They  are  said  to  be  eatinff  greedily.    I  fear  they  are 
ahealthy  lot,  fresh  from  the  great  plains  and  will  breea.    Those  which  have heen 
fiere  before  this  year  do  not  couple  or  lay  eggs  or  eat  much,  or  act  lively. 

D.  F.  WEYMOUTH. 
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August  6, 1877. 

Grasshoppers  flying  southeast  in  great  numbers ;  none  lighted  here.  Those  that 
were  here  have  all  disappeared. 

For  the  last  month  the  'hoppers  have  been  flying  every  clear  day  when  the  wind 
was  northerly.  One  night  they  were  flying  in  great  nnmuera  as  long  as  we  could  see 
them  and  none  fell  down ;  they  were  also  flying  the  next  day.  We  feel  sure  they  flew 
all  that  night,  which  was  warm  and  without  dew. 

D.  F.  WEYMOUTH. 

Saint  Paul,  Bamsst  Countt. 

June  28,  a  considerable  movement  southeast,  but  none  lighting  heavily  anywhere 
that  I  now  recollect. 

July  1-8,  heavy  flights  northwest,  and  considerable  numbers  lighting  from  Big  Stone 
Lake  northward,  especially  around  Morris. 

Since  the  8th,  particularly  the  10th  and  Uth,  heavy  swarms  flying  south  or  a  little 
oast  of  south,  and  considerable  numbers  lighting  here  and  there  as  &  east  as  Chaska, 
in  Carver  County. 

In  general,  they  have  been  flying  every  day  with  the  wind,  and  as  freely  one  way  as 
another;  no  tendency  to  move  in  any  particular  direction. 

Locusts  were  passing  Morris  for  nearly  a  week,  some  coming  down,  others  rising, 
but  when  the  wind  was  in  from  the  north  they  all  started  southeast  (or  nearly  south), 
and  left  Morris  clean.  When  the  northerly  wind  struck  up  there  was  a  south  move- 
ment (a  heavy  one,  too)  seen  as  far  east  as  Big  Lake,  up  in  Sherburne  County,  As 
a  great  many  have  flown  southwest  across  Bock  and  other  south  counties,  I  think 
it  likely  that  many  have  gone  off  into  Dakota  that  will  not  get  back  again.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  swarms  have  moved  hither  and  thither,  regardless  of  direction,  wher- 
ever the  wind  carried  them. 

Large  numbers  of  dead  locusts  are  being  found  everywhere.  They  are  in  the  fuU 
£;rown  and  pupa  states.    In  some  cases,  at  least,  it  is  due  to  the  red  mite. 

ALLEN  WHIT31AN. 

Grafton,  Siblky  County,  July  2, 1877. 

July  1, 1877,  at  noon,  'hoppers  in  great  numbers  fill  the  air  from  20  rods  high  to  Just 
as  high  as  the  eve  can  see  them ;  seem  to  be  going  southwest,  as  the  wind  is  northeast; 
the  flight  at  all  times  Just  the  way  the  wind  blows ;  the  weather  is  very  warm ;  the 
upper  current  of  air  is  very  mild :  'hoppers  moving  very  slow,  while  the  lower  current 
is  a  little  stiffer,  and  consequently  the  lower  'hoppers  are  moving  much  faster  than 
the  higher  ones.  'Hoppers  hatched  much  most  numerously  this  year  (1877)  the  last 
of  May ;  in  1875  nearly  the  same  time.  I  think  there  was  not  more  than  one  out  of 
every  thousand  of  eggs  deposited  here  but  what  hatched.  They  were  deposited  in 
breaking  most  numerously,  and  very  many  on  the  raw  prairie.  They  like  hard,  com- 
pact soil  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  best.  The  first  insect  acquired  full  wings  about  the 
^h  of  June,  1877.    Some  were  seen  rising  up  and  going  off  the  24th  of  June. 

Coal  tar  and  sheet  iron  have  been  used  very  extensively,  and  other  devices,  such  as 
sacks  and  burning  of  straw  and  of  the  prairie  grasses — all  to  no  ava^. 

We  have  had  the  'hoppers  with  ns  since  1874,  when  they  lit  down  on  us,  dei>08ited 
their  eggs,  and  in  1875  they  hatched  out.  There  was  no  emigration  here  that  year. 
In  1876  ttiey  lit  down  upon  ns  again,  deposited  their  eggs,  «nd  from  IJiose  eggs  we 
have  'hoppers  this  year  (1877). 

GEO.  B.  GARDNER. 

Excelsior,  Hknnspik  County,  July  8, 1877. 

Wind  has  been  firom  the  southeast  for  a  week  till  to-day.  'Hoppers  were  flying 
to-day  from  11  a.  m.  till  3  p.  m.,  with  the  wind  from  northwest:  did  not  see  any 
alight ;  must  have  been  a  swarm  rising  from  a  whole  district  which  passed  wholly 
over. 

Ours  are  ^et  of  all  sizes ;  some  still  hatching ;  crops  all  unii^nred,  but  the  larger 
ones  are  beginning  to  climb  on  the  wheat  ears ;  suppose  you  have  heard  of 'tiieir  mor* 
ing  to  the  northwest  these  few  days  past. 

T.  BOST, 
• 

Burnhamvills,  Todd  County,  August  24, 1877. 

The  young  insects  generally  traveled  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  when  once 
on  their  way,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  would  not  induce  them  to  change 
their  course.  They  aiso  liked  to  follow  roads  and  paths.  They  seemed  to  be  more 
inclined  to  travel  shortly  before  they  enter  the  winged  state  thou  at  any  other  period 
of  their  development. 

ALBERT  RHODA. 
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Jackson,  Jackson  County,  Ju««  7, 1877. 

OraoshopperR  are  not  so  numerous  in  this  locality  as  was  antioipated  when  they  ^X9^ 
commenced  to  hatch.  The  unprecedented  heavy  rain  that  fell  May  dO  must  have  de- 
stroyed myriads  of  them. 

The  e^gs  were  deposited  by  two  differeut  swarms  that  lit  here  in  the  latter  part  mf  I 

July  ana  fore  part  of  August  last.  I 

The  cones  nearest  the  surface  commenced  to  hatch  about  the  middle  of  April,  aiiA  i 

as  late  as  May  24  cones  turned  up  (while  plowing)  and  would  burst  from  five  minutes^  i 

exposure  to  the  air  and  the  sun,  until  the  plowed  ground  was  covered  with  the  little 
struggling  i>e8t8.  The  yellow-headed  blackbirds,  in  the  meantime,  were  ei^joyisg 
a  oamivaTupon  that  plowed  ground  glorious  to  behold. 

The  'hoppers,  true  to  the  instinct  with  which  they  are  endowed,  invariably  deposit 
their  eggs  in  solid  bare  ground,  as  the  hatching  process  depends  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  air. 

Were  it  not  for  the  migratory  swarms  liable  to  settle  down  upon  my  farm  from  time 
to  time,  the  task  of  annihilating  grasshoppers  upon  my  own  premises  might  be  easily 
done :  First,  by  preserving  the  grass  upon  pasture  and  meadow  until  the  'hoppers  wete 
all  hatched  and  the  dead  grass  real  dry,  and  then  fire  it  on  the  windward  siae  durinc 
a  rousing  wind.  The  tilled  land  I  should  plow  with  a  breaking  plow,  such  that  wonla 
scour, with  a  device  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  beam  to  skim  the  surface,  so  as  te 
convey  all  the  eggs  snugly  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  turn  up  subsoil  enough 
on  top  that  neither  driU  nor  harrow  would  disturb  them  while  seeding  in  the  spring. 

Besides  destroying  many  of  the  pests,  such  a  thorough  stirring  of  the  soil  wouU 
well  repay  for  the  extra  power  needed  to  draw  the  plow.  Thence  highly  cultivated 
and  thickly  settled  regions  need  not  lose  but  one  crop,  the  one  that  the  pests  migbi 
alight  upon.  But  in  these  parts  where  so  many  farms  have  been  vacated,  and  the  f&w 
settlers  that  remain  being  generally  miles  apart,  with  every  atom  of  energy  and  enthv- 
siasm  within  them,  so  to  speak,  being  smothered  during  the  long  siege,  the  qnestioD 
at  once  assumes  a  magnitude  beyond  conception,  and  the  only  safe  course  for  us  te 
pursue  under  present  circumstances,  is  to  till  less  ground  and  raise  more  live  stock, 
for  the  native  grasses,  which  are  never  devoured  enough  to  speak  of  by  grasshoppers, 
cannot  be  excdled  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  fattening  stock. 

There  is  a  substance,  which  appears  and  tastes  like  saleratus,  found  in  streaks 
through  all  the  soils  in  these  parts ;  the  rains  wash  it  from  the  knolls  until  the  hol- 
lows are  white  with  it,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  'hoppers  have  a  tendency  te 
subsist  upon  vegetation  impregnated  with  it. 

JOHN  DAVIS. 


DATA  FOR  IOWA. 

Tabor,  FiU^:mont  County,  April  11,  1877. 

Tour  letter  to  President  Brooks  was  hande<l  me.  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  all  I  can  ie 
assist  in  the  work  of  studying  and  exterminating  grasshoppers. 

A  few  experiments  I  perhaps  might  give  now  as  well  as  later. 

About  the  middle  of  last  February,  after  considerable  pleasant  weather,  I  dug  a  lot 
of  eggs  and  kept  them  about  t/en  diiys  ou  the  window-sill  (a  south  window)  in  mj 
recitation-room,  in  a  ci*ayon-box,' when  they  commenced  hatching  and  so  continued  for 
about  ten  days  more,  when  I  tested  the  efiect  of  cold  upon  them,  some  of  them  having 
alrea<ly  shed  their  skins  once. 

I  first  placed  some  in  a  dry  test-tube  and  plunged  it  into  a  freezing-mixture  cooled 
to  10^  F. ;  after  keeping  them  one  hour,  all  (20)  were  dead,  and  I  have  no  doubt  half 
that  time  w<mld  have  been  sufficient. 

I  then  placed  the  box  with  the  rest  upon  a  stone  out-doors  and  left;  it  over  night. 
In  the  morning  the  thermometer  was  at  15"^  F.,  and  placing  one  in  the  box,  it  soon  fell 
to  18*^.  I  left  the  box  in  this  ponitiou  till  noon,  to  avoid  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  day  was  pleasant,  and  at  noon  I  found  one  or  two  (out  of  probably  15  or 
20)  moving,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  them  after.  It  evidently  killed  them.  However,  I 
found  on  bringing  the  box  to  the  warmer  air  of  our  living  room,  that  about  a  dozeB 
new  ones  came  out,  readily  distinguished  by  their  lighter  color. 

I  have  observed,  also,  that  those  Just  enierging  from  the  egg  are  liable  to  be  killed 
by  their  elders.  I  saw  this  done  repeatedly.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  lack  of  food 
at  first. 

I  have  the  opinion  that  most  of  our  eggs  are  dead,  but  have  not  satisfied  myself 
fully  by  observations.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  many  eggs  are  dried  up; 
many  examined  seem  no  further  along  than  in  February.  Again,'  those  in  exception- 
ally dry  places  hatched,  although  they  have  been  more  expo^  during  the  winter. 

JAMES  E.  TODD. 
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Nevada,  Storey  County,  July  2, 1877. 

Ton  will  pardon  me  for  volanteeriug  a  few  saggestions  on  the  locost  pest. 

In  yonr  report  of  June  15  to  Governor  Garber,  of  Nebraska,  you  use  the  following 
iangnage,  wnich  appears  to  me  to  be  erroneous :  **  Heretofore  the  swarms  moving  £rom 
the  south  northward  toward  their  native  habitat  have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
4one  any  iigury ;  **  and  again,  *^  Henoe,  that  the  race  must  run  out  here,  and  that  it  can 
only  be  continued  by  repeated  invasions  from  its  habitat  in  the  far  Northwest  or  Booky 
Mountain  region.*'  I  have  observed  the  locust  in  this  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  partly  from  observation  and 
partly  from  theory,  that  their  native  habitat  is  not  in  the  lar  Northwest,  but  that  they 
migrate  there  through  natural  causes ;  that  when  they  migrate  they  never  return  to 
their  native  habitat,  which  is  in  a  warm,  dry  soil,  where  there  is  but  little  winter  and 
^iffht  rainfall.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold,  and  therefore  when  the  fnll- 
dieaged  insect  gets  ready  to  migrate  the  warm  south  wind  invigorates  them ;  they  rise 
up  in  the  air  and  are  carried  north  until  they  reach  a  climate  which  is  not  congenial, 
and  where  forage  is  scarce ;  they  then,  or  their  progeny,  next  season  or  perhaps  both, 
<»hange  their  course  to  a  southeastern  direction.  Some  swarms  first  migrate  firom  their 
native  habitat  east  and  others  west,  but  1 1  hink  by  far  the  most  mSjprrate  in  a  northern 
direction.  The  locusts  that  came  to  this  part  of  the  State  last  lall  (1876)  were  the 
pro^ny  of  those  that  left  their  native  habitat  in  1875  and  are  now  becoming  extinct. 
1  think  they  will  not  survive  the  present  season.  I  think  by  observation  it  can  be 
known  whether  the  insect  is  in  its  native  habitat  or  not. 

I  suggested  these  thoughts  in  a  communication  to  Professor  Biley  last  winter. 

J.  S.  FBAZIER. 
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Sioux  Falls,  LmcoLX  County,  May  21,  1877. 

I  have  seen  a  willow  ffrove  in  Iowa  stripped  of  foliage  and  a  field  of  com  a(![joininff 
lA  not  iigured.  I  have  been  also  informed  by  reliable  parties  that  a  fStumer  living  aoU 
joining  some  timber  has  supplied  Canton  with  a  large  amonnt  of  garden  vegetables 
during  faU  and  winter,  when  his  neighbors  had  not  enoagh  for  their  own  wants. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  if  we  nad  a  larger  acreage  of  timber  oar  crops  migjit 
i>e  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  locosts. 

B.  C.  JACOBS. 

Wahpetojt,  Bichland  County,  Jwne  27, 1877. 

•  Qus$Hon  4.  Commenced  hatching  about  May  10.    Most  numerously  hatching  aboat 
Kay  25.    Still  hatching  in  moderate  numbers. 

Qmmiion  fi.  Unoertain,  very  small,  possibly  one  esg-cell  out  of  100  failed :  caose,  small 
worm  entering  cell  and  devonring  eggs;  also  small  red  bug  doing  same  tning. 
fiUm  7.  In  the  most  thorougnly  packed  sandy  soils. 
ition  8.  Same  as  No.  7. 

^  tUon  11.  In  the  country,  np  to  present  time^  owing  to  splendid  growing  weather, 
«rope  have  kept  well  ahead  of  hoppers,  nntil  within  the  past  week  their  ravages  are 
niiowing  in  many  localities ;  a  very  few  fields  almost  ruined  in  past  few  days ;  others 
datightly ;  many  not  at  all,  but  the  pest  is  increasing  so  rapidly  in  size,  number,  and 
voracity  that  gravest  fears  are  felt. 

Question  12.  Wheat,  because  it  is  the  principal  crop.    Pease  as  yet  have  escaped. 

Quettion  13.  Pease,  for  the  reason  that  thus  far  they  have  protected  themselves. 

Qumtion  15.  Generally  south  and  southeast,  occasionally  in  opposite  directions. 

Question  16.  The  sheet-iron  ** 'hopper  dozer''  at  first  with  strons  hopes  of  saving 
•crops,  but  when  ten  came  to  look  after  each  one  captured,  farmers  despaired  but  kept 
vsing  the  machine  until  the  g^ain  was  too  high  and  the  'hoppers  to  agile. 

Question  IS,  The  sheet-iron  '^ dozer,"  as  described  in  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press:  A 
strip  of  shnet-iron,  12  or  14  feet  long,  turned  up  at  back  and  ends  6  or  8  inches,  in  front 
1  inch :  the  pan  covered  with  tar,  kerosene,  soft-soap,  d&c,  the  whole  drawn  by  wires 
«r  cords. 

Question  20.  In  1875  and  1876. 

Question  21.  After  careful  observation  several  of  us  have  conclndeu  that  if  the  prairie 
was  packed  seven  feet  deep  over  its  entire  surface  with  grouse,  prairie  chickens,  and  do- 
mestic fowls,  and  they  coiud  get  no  other  food,  they  might  make  some  slight  impression 
on  the  hordes.  In  1865  I  rode  113  miles  one  day  on  the  railroad  from  Wi&ar,  Minn.  ^  to 
Breckenridge,  Minn. ;  the  whole  distance  was  through  one  continuous  cloud  of  flving 
'hoppers  filling  the  air  as  with  suow-fiakes  as  far  above  the  earth  as  a  powerful  field* 
ffitia  could  distinguish  them ;  how  much  farther  west  the  cloud  extended  is  unknown. 
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as  tho  railroad  and  my  trip  euded  at  Breckcnridge.  The  noise  was  as  of  bees  swarm- 
ing, so  great  was  the  number  of  wings  in  motion. 

Question  '23.  Very  few  eggs  batched  here  in  the  fall.  In  February,  1877,  I  placed 
earth  containing  e^g-cells  in  my  office  and  hatched  out  a  large  number,  placed  them, 
out  doors  over  nignt  with  thermometer  20^  below  zero ;  next  day  replaced  them  in 
office,  and  in  a  few  hours  one-third  had  recovered ;  next  night  placed  them  ont  doors,. 
lb°  below  zero ;  next  day  only  about  one  in  five  of  the  survivors  of  the  first  experiment 
recovere<l. 

Last  summer  we  put  about  one  bushel  of  the  grown  lioppers  in  a  gunny  sack, 

Shiced  the  sack  in  a  barrel  of  water  and  kept  it  under  water  with  weights.    The  next 
ay  I  took  them  from  the  barrel  and  emptied  them  out  of  the  sack,  when,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, I  discovered  a  large  number,  perhaps  one  in  forty  or  fifty,  still  alive. 

QuesUan  24.  Garden  truck,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and,  when  wel> 
grown,  apparently  anything  an  ostrich  would  digest;  coats  or  other  clothing,  saddleQ^ 
leather,  whips,  <&c.,  left  on  the  ground  a  few  hours  would  be  ruined. 

QueatUm  26.  Here  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  impression  on  native  graaaea. 

Question  27.  Our  domestic  fowls.  I  have  also  observed  my  tame  crane  gathering 
them  in.  ' 

Question  23.  Plowing  in  fall  and  early  spring  where  they  were  known  to  have  laid 
eggs  in  great  numbers  seems  to  have  almost  entirely  spoiled  the  hatch. 

Question  29.  Almost  entire  prairie ;  small  clumps  of  timber  occasionally  along  the- 
etreams. 

Question  30.  Our  nights  being  almost  universally  cool  the  'hoppers,  towards  sanset^ 
congregate,  when  small,  in  piles  or  windrows,  in  the  ruts  in  the  roads,  and  along  the 
sides  of  houses  or  other  elevations,  sometimes  two  or  more  inches  deep.  Where  they 
lack  these  accommodations,  I  observe  they  climb  on  small  shrubs,  literally  covering 
them.    I  think  they  neither  march,  fly,  nor  eat  with  us  at  night. 

Question  31.  Apparently  about  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  the  wind. 

D.  WILMOT  SMITH. 

Springfield,  Box  Homme  County,  June  6, 1877. 

The  first  appearance  of  locusts  was  in  the  morning  of  August  3,  1872.  I  think  they- 
must  have  come  from  northeast,  as  I  met  them  while  traveling  in  that  direction.  1 
recollect  it  was  very  hot,  but  did  not  record  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  think  it  was- 
a  still  day.  The  next  noon,  the  wind  being  in  the  northwest,  they  moved  a  little  to* 
southeast  and  remained  until  about  noon  of  the  5th,  when  they  left  in  a  body,  wiad 
being  southeast.  During  their  stay  they  spoiled  some  pieces  of  com  and  late  oats ; 
others  but  slightly. 

Their  next  visit  was  in  1874.  I  think  it  was  July  18.  They  rose  in  the  form  of  clouds- 
in  the  south  and  southwest,  about  1  p.  m.,  and  commenced  settling  about  2  p.  m.,  rav- 
enously devouring  every  green  thing  in  garden  and  field,  so  that  m  two  hours  hardly 
a  vestige  was  left  in  gardens ;  nothing  in  ours  except  young  peach-trees :  but  the  next? 
day,  between  9  a.  m.  and  12  m.  the  wind  blowing  gently  from  the  north,  they  left  for  the 
south.  The  result  was,  very  few  men  harvest^  an  ear  of  com  or  dug  a  potato,  very 
few  oats  gathered,  and  wheat  turned  out  less  than  5  bushels  to  the  acre.  About  two> 
weeks  later  vast  hordes  passed  over  from  the  north,  and  thus  ended  the  campaign  for 
that  year. 

June  17,  1875,  the  wind  being  south,  the  'hoppers  came  in  untold  numbers,  and  about 
11  a.  m.  began  to  settle,  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  cloud  being  in  the  north,  the  wind 
commenced  olowing  gently  from  the  north ;  they  came  slowly  but  steadily  all  day  from 
the  south,  settling  mainly  on  fields  of  com,  remaining  until  noon  of  the  8th,  whei> 
they  left,  leaving  about  three-quarters  of  a  crop. 

July  20,  1876,  the  wind  having  been  in  northeast  for  several  days,  they  came  in  force 
fh)m  that  direction,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  very  hungry  ;  soon  after  they  settled, 
the  wind  veered  to  the  south  and  i^mained  there  almost;  constantly  for  a  month,  ho- 
they  could  not  get  away,  they  trying  two  or  three  times  when  the  wind  would  change 
to  north  for  a  few  minutes,  so  they  merely  changed  neighborhoods  two  or  three  times 
till  August  18^  when  the  wind  bein^ north,  with  a  clear  sky  and  but  gentle  breeze,, 
they  took  their  final  flight  south,  occupying  about  two  hours  passing  a  single  point. 
I  can't  learn  that  there  liave  ever  been  eggs  of  any  amount  laid  in  this  part  of  the- 
Territory  since  1866  till  last  year,  and  then  only  in  small  patches  in  some  locations.  I 
have  heanl  of  but  very  few  in  our  county,  no  one  apprehending  any  danger  from  them  ;. 
the  first  discovered  was  about  the  first  of  May,  small  patches,  generiSly  in  sandy  or 
gravelly  locations,  facing  the  south. 

S.  HITCHCOCK. 
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PLATE   XVII. 

Ilg.    1.  Melanoplut  dnereus  Scndder.    Female ;  Wallnla.    (This  and  all  th«  oilier  1^ 
urea  of  natural  size.) 
3.  2MMcplu»  detaitaior  Scudder.     A  small  female ;  Beno,  NevacLa. 

3.  MeUtnoplui  deva$tator  Scudder.    A  large  female ;  Sedding,  Califomiab 

4.  MtlanopluB  dnerewi  Scudder.    Female ;  Beno,  Nevada. 

5.  MeUtnapluB  cinereu9  QcnddeT,    Male;  Reno,  Nevada. 

<S.  Melanoplus  atlanU  TRiley).    Female ;  Yictoritt,  Vancouver'a  Island. 

7.  Melanoplus  packardii  Scndder.    Male ;  WaHula,  Waahington  Tezr. 

8.  Melanoplus  packardii  Scndder.    Female ;  Wallnla,  Washington  Texr. 

9.  Camnula  atroz  Scndder.    Female ;  Vancouver's  Island. 

10.  Circoietti*  maculaius  Scudder.    Female ;  summit  Sierra  Nevada. 

11.  THmerotropis  vlnculata  Scudder.    Sissons,  base  of  Mount  Shasta,  Califoinia 

12.  Arphia  frigida  Scudder.    Male ;  Helena,  Montana. 

13.  Peinidia  tcaUula  Scudder.    Female ;  Wallnla. 

14.  Peimdia  teallula  Scndder.    Male ;  Sissons,  base  of  Mount  Shasta. 

15.  Gomphocerus  ehastanus  Scudder.    Mount  Shasta,  California. 

16.  Pezotettix  padficus  Scndder.    Male ;  California. 

17.  PeeoteUix  horckii  St&l.    Portland,  Oregon. 

18.  Gomphocerus  shasianus  Scndder.    Female ;  Mount  Shasta,  Califomia. 

19.  Melanoplus  devastator  Scndder.    Male ;  Colorado,  1879. 

20.  Melanoplus  devastator  Scudder.    Male ;  Fort  Keogh,  Mflbtana,  I860. 
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APPEIVDIX  II. 


LIST  OF  THE  OETHOPTBRA  OOLLEOTBD  BY  DE.  A.  S.  PACK- 
AED  m  THE  WE8TEBN  UNITED  STATES  IS  THE  SUMMER 
OP  1877  • 


By  Samuel  H.  Souddeb. 


GBTLLIDES. 


Qryllus  sp. 
VanooaYer's  Island. 

Gryllus  sp.  alt. 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  early  June. 

Oboanthub  sp. 
Wallala,  Wash. 


LOGUSTABIAE. 


XiPHIDIUM  EN8IFEBUM  Scadd. 

Specimens  were  obtained  at  Glen  Brook  and  Reno,  Ney.,  whioh  agree  with  the  or- 
dinary type,  excepting  in  the  length  of  the  wings,  which  surpass  the  tip  of  the  teg- 
mina. 

XiPHIDIUM  BRBVIPENNB  Scudd. 

Sissons,  Strawberry  Valley,  base  of  Mount  Shasta,  Cal.  August  23. 

XiPHIDIUM  FA8CIATUM  Scrv. 

Portland,  Oreg.  None  of  the  above  Loonstarians  have  before  been  recorded  firom 
points  HO  far  west.  The  latter  two  (which  are  probably  dolichopterous  and  brachyp- 
terous  forms  of  a  single  species)  are  thus  shown  to  extend  across  the  continent. 

Anabrus  sp. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  of  this  genus,  collected  by  Dr.  Packard,  are  reserved 
for  a  future  paper. 

Udbopsylla  robusta  (Hald.)  Scudd. 
Colorado ;  received  from  Mr.  H.  Edwards. 

Tropidischia  xanthostoma  Soadd. 
Mendocino.  Cal. ;  received  from  Mr.  J.  Behrens. 

ACRIDir. 

(Aoridiidae,) 

AcRiDiUM  Shoshone  Thom. 

Specimens  taken  at  Reno,  Nov.,  August  18,  must  be  referred  to  this  species,  as  a 
comparison  with  the  types  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  shows,  but  they  nave  a  dia- 

*  A  number  of  the  species  mentioned  or  described  here  are  represented  in  Plate  XVIl 
at  the  end  of  the  report. 

[23] 
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tinct  dorsal  yellow  stripe,  probably  efiaoed  in  Mr.  Thomas's  speoimcns  from  too  loni^ 
immersion  in  alcohoL 

ELespebotettix  viridis  (Thom.)  Sondd. 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  Angnst  13. 

Mblanoplus  BrviTTATUS  (Say)  Sondd. 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  Angnst  13. 

Mblanoplus  fbmoratus  (Bnrm.)  Sondd. 
Wallnla,  Wash. 

Mblanoplus  PACKASDn  Sondd.    PL  zvii,  figs.  7,  8. 
Wallnla,  Wash. 

Mblanoplus  cinereus  Sondd.    PL  xvii,  figs.  4,  5. 
Amerioan  Fork  Ca&on,  Utah,  Angnst  5 ;  Reno,  Nov.;  Wallula,  Wash. 

Mblanoplus  devastator  Scudd.    PL  zvii,  figs.  2,  3, 19,  20. 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  Ang.  14 ;  Reno,  Glen  Brook,  and  Lake  Tahoe,  Nov.;  Sissons  and 
the  Shasta  district,  Cal. 

Mblanoplus  fehur-rubrum  (De  Geer)  St&I. 
Salt  Lake  Valley;  Glen  Brook,  Nev. ;  Sissons,  Cal. ;  Portland,  Greg. 

Malanoplus  atlanis  (Ril.)  Soudd.    PL  zvii,  fig.  6. 
Glen  Brook,  Nev. ;  Wallnla,  Wash. ;  Portland,  Greg. ;  Victoria,  Vanoonver's  Island. 

Mblanoplus  sprbtus  (Uhl.)  Sondd. 
Nnmerons  localities. 

Bradtnotes  opimus  nov.  sp. 

Closely  allied  to  B,  obeaw  ( PezotetHx  ohMtu  Thom.)  General  color  blackish  griseons, 
more  or  lees  flecked  with  brown :  face  and  genae  below  the  eyes  varying  from  pale  to 
pinkish  livid,  panctate,  especiaUy  below,  with  black,  and  divided  by  black  stripes 
following  the  edges  of  the  frontal  oosta  and  the  lateral  carinae  of  the  face,  and  also, 
generally,  the  aronate  posterior  carinae  of  the  genae,  and  an  oblique  line  ox  pnnotures 
anbparallel  to  it  below  the  middle  of  the  ^enae ;  snmmit  of  head  with  a  median  and 
a  pair  of  aronate,  lateral,  narrow  black  stnpes,  the  former  the  darker :  antennae  testa- 
oeons  near  the  base,  blackish  beyond.  Anterior  lobe  of  pronotnm  witn  a  large  central 
blackish  spot,  inclosing  a  pair  of  testaceous  dots,  laterally  disposed;  lateral  lobes 
lighter  below  than  above,  speckled,  with  a  broad,  somewhat  broken,  black  median 
band  crossing  the  anterior  lobe ;  tegmina  wholly  wanting.  Abdomen  varying  from 
grijBsly  to  blMkish,  the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments  dotteid  with  minute  longitudinal 
spots,  and  some  of  the  posterior  segments  mark^  with  a  central,  triangular,  testaceous 

SK>t,  seated  sn  the  posterior  border.  Hind  femora  with  the  outer  face  generallv 
together  black,  occasionally  lighter  and  marked  with  a  central,  oblique,  pale  dash 
above:  upper  and  lower  faces  pale  testaceous,  the  inner  side  of  upper  face  with  a 
pair  or  black  bars;  hind  tibiae  deep  purplish  at  base  (with  the  basal  outer  tubercle 
deep  red),  passing  into  deep  red  beyond  the  middle,  the  under  surface  clav-yellow ; 
the  spines  on  basal  half  pale,  on  apical  half  reddish,  all  black  tipped.  Anal  oerol 
nearly  straight,  snbcompressed,  but  convex  exteriorly^  broad  at  base,  tapering  through- 
out more  rapidly  on  the  basal  than  on  the  apical  half  to  a  bluntly-pointed  tip. 

Length  of  body,  ^  23™  9  24««;  of  antennae,  ^  9.Ba«,  $  10.5»«j  of  pronotnm, 
^  6.&»>»,  $  5«™;  of  hind  tibiae,  ^  9  10.5"»«. 

This  species  dLBEers  from  B,  oheaus  in  some  of  its  markings,  in  the  lighter  punc- 
tuation of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotnm,  and  especially  m  the  anal  oerci  of  the 
male,  which  are  much  stouter  and  coarser,  not  so  strikingly  divided  into  a  rounded 
basal  and  slender,  almost  linear,  apical  half,  as  in  B.  ohents.  Like  it,  it  comes  frx>m 
high  elevations.  Baron  Oaten  Sacken  brought  home  specimens  taken  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada between  July  17-22,  some  of  them  immature ;  and  Dr.  Packiurd  took  1  ^  2  9  at 
the  forest  line  on  Mount  Shasta,  Cal.  A  single  specimen,  damaged  by  too  long  pres- 
ervation in  alcohol,  and  brought  by  Mr.  W.  G.  W.  Harford  from  Oregon  City,  appears 
to  belong  bore. 

Pezotbttix  Borckii  St41.    PL  xvii,  fig.  17. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Pezotbttix  pacificus  nov.  sp.    PL  xvii,  fig.  16. 

Form  and  appearance  of  P.  Barokiiy  St&l,  but  slenderer.  Fastigium  of  vertex  and 
frontal  coeta  continuously  and  shallowly  suoate,  approaching  flauiess  at  the  upper 
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extremity  of  the  latter ;  front  and  genae  yellowish  llyld,  flecked  with  brown ;  antennae 
castaneous,  pale  at  base ;  summit  of  head  testaoeonsy  flecked,  especially  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  black ;  a  broad  piceons  stripe  extends  from  the  eye  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  npper  half  of  the  deflected  lobes  of  the  pronotum.  Lower  portion  of  these 
lobes  of  the  color  of  the  genae :  disk  of  pronotum  testaceous,  flecked  with  black  dots, 
4md  a  pair  of  small  black  spots  lying  on  either  side  oraie  middle  line  on  the  posterior  di- 
vision of  the  anterior  lobe:  anterior  lobe  distantly,  coarsely,  and  shallowly  punctate; 
posterior  lobe  profusely  and  less  coarsely  punctate;  transverse  sulci  of  anterior  lobe  very 
•distinct ;  median  carina  sharp  and  distinct  on  posterior,  obsolescent  on  anterior  lobe ; 
posterior  margin  of  pronotum  nearly  straight,  scarcely  angulate.  Tegmina  shorter 
than  the  pronotum,  broadly  rounded,  not  at  all  produced  at  tip,  testaceous,  with  dark 
veins,  the  inner  area  paler.  Hind  femora  compressed,  outer  surface  blackish,  under 
«urface  pale  sanguineous ;  hind  tibiae  very  dark  bronze-green;  hind  tarsi  castaneous, 
infnscated  in  spots.  Abdomen  yellowish,  the  sides  with  a  narrow,  tapering,  longi- 
tudinal piceoua  baud.  Anal  cerci  strongly  compressed,  very  broad  and  rounded  on 
basal  half,  with  marginal  borders,  and  a  little  tumid  in  the  middle,  the  apical  half 
flubcylindrical,  slender,  tapering,  pointed,  not  one-third  the  width  of  the  base,  the 
whole  not  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  broad. 

Length  of  body  l?™",  of  antennae  6™",  of  tegmina  3.75™",  of  hind  femora  10»". 

1^.    Sissons,  Cal. 

(Tnixalida,) 

^Stbnobothrus  curtipennis  Harr. 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Glen  Brook,  Nev. 

43TENOBOTHBUS  PROPINQITAKS  Scudd. 

Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Ohrysochraon  sp. 
Lake  Point,  Utah. 

GOMPHOCERUS  8HASTANUS  UOV.  sp.     PI.  Xvil,  fig.  15,  18. 

Front  of  head  brownish  testaceous,  faintly  flecked  with  fuscous,  excepting  in  a  clear 
Uvid  stripe  in  front  of  the  lateral  carinae,  passing  from  between  the  antennae  and  the 
«yes  to  the  outer  base  of  the  mandibles ;  genae  bluish  livid  below,  becoming  infusoated 
above,  and  deepenin^^  to  black  behind  the  eyes ;  summit  frisco-testaceous,  with  an  ar- 
cuate dusky  or  blackish  line  from  the  front  edge  of  the  eyes  to  the  posterior  border, 
where  the  upper  limit  of  the  black  stripe  benind  the  eyes  is  edged  above  with  a 
lighter  more  or  less  yellowish  color.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  nind  femora  in  the 
male,  fusco-testaceous  or  castaneous,  subdepressed,  equal  throughout  in  both  sexes. 
Eyes  separated  above  by  as  much  as  the  outer  bases  of  the  antennae,  the  front  of  the 
fiEUBti^um  bent  at  a  right  angle,  slightly  margined,  the  lateral  foveolae  straight,  equal, 
meeting  in  front,  sulcate,  many  times  longer  than  broad ;  frontal  oosta  penectly  flat, 
expanding  and  fading  below  the  ocellus.  Pronotum  brownish,  the  lateral  oarinae 
.generally  marked  distinctly  with  a  dull  yellow  stripe,  the  lateral  lobes  mostly  black 
<or  blackish  above,  usually  deepest  on  the  middle  of  the  front  lobe,  its  anterior  margin 
often  marked  with  yellow  and  with  a  central,  very  short,  longitudinal,  pale-yel&w 
dash ;  median  and  lateral  carinae  equally  distinct  and  rather  slight ;  the  front  and 
hind  margin  slightly  angled.  Tegmina  ovate-sublanceolate  in  the  female,  shorter  than 
the  head  and  thorax  together,  oblong-obovate  in  the  male,  much  longer  than  the  head 
and  thorax  together,  rounded  apicauy ;  in  both  obscure  dark  fuscous,  with  blaekish 
flecks.  Hind  femora  black  on  the  outer  face,  but  the  lower  carina  and  inferior  fiaoe 
pale  yellow,  the  superior  face  brown,  with  two  oblique  dark  transverse  stripes,  which 
4blB0  cross  the  yellow  interior  face ;  apex  black.  Hind  tibiae  black  at  base,  followed 
by  a  broad  pale  yellow  and  then  a  fuscous  belt,  the  apical  half  sanguineous,  the 
spines  black  tipped.  Abdomen  brownish  fuscous  above,  yellow  l)elow,  tne  two  inter- 
digitating  on  the  sides. 

Length  of  body,  ^  16«»",  $  21™"*;  of  antennae,  ^  11«™,  $  10™«;  of  pronotum,  ^ 
3iom^  $  4«« ;  of  tegmina,  ^  7.5™",  9  5.5»™ ;  of  hind  tibia,  i  10»»«,  $  11.5"". 

5  ^ ,  5  9 .    Mount  Shasta,  among  the  firs. 

(Oedipodidae.) 

'Ohimarocephala  paoifica  (Thom.)  Scudd. 

Mann  County,  Knight  Valley,  Skaggs  Springs,  Cat ;  received  from  Mr.  Edwards. 

Camnula  atrox  Scudd.    PI.  xvii,  fig.  9. 

San  Francisco,  Sauzalito,  Cal. ;  Reno  and  Glen  Brook,  Nev. ;  and  Victoria,  Vancou- 
ver's Island. 
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Arphia  frigida  Scn<ld.    PI.  XYii,  £g.  12. 
Virginia  City,  Mont.,  June;  Helena,  Mont.,  June 21. 

H1PPI8CU8  CORAJLLIPES  (Hald.)  Scudd. 
Salt  Lake,  June  9. 

Hippiflcus  LiNEATus  Scudd. 
Franklin,  Idaho,  June  12.    The  tegmina  differ  slightly  from  the  type. 

HiPPiscus  sp. 

Helena,  Mont.,  June  21. 

Stirapleura  deccssata  Scudd. 
Helena,  Mont.,  June  21. 

D186OSTEIRA  CAROLINA  (Linn.)  Scudd. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Vancouver's  Island,  September  8.    Abundant  at  Sissons,  CaL 

CiRCOTETTix  CARLINGIANU8  Thom. 
Reno,  Nev.,  August  lb. 

ClRCOTBTTIX  MACULATU6  UOV.  Sp.      PI.  XVii,  fig.  10. 

In  surfjAoe,  sculpture  of  the  head  and  thorax  closely  resembling  the  species  last  men* 
tioned,  but  with  the  median  carina  of  the  pronotum  more  distinct,  and  a  heavier  pile 
upon  the  head  and  thorax.  Whole  head  below  the  lower  level  of  the  eyes  varyinff 
from  cinereous  to  chalky  white,  flecked  on  the  posterior  border  and  on  the  frontS 
oosta  with  black  specks;  upper  part  of  head  dark  cinereous,  mottled  with  black,  with 
a  narrow  black  stripe  behind  the  eye.  Thorax  cinereo-testaoeous,  with  a  large 
oentral  blackish  spot  on  the  disk,  and  a  heavy  quadrate  black  blotch  over  the  front 
portion  of  the  upper  half  or  more  of  the  deflected  lobes,  followed  beneath  by  whitish. 
Tegmina  cinereous,  heavily  flecked  with  blackish  fuscous,  especially  collected  on  liieir 
basal  hiJf  into  two  transverse  bands,  one  in  the  middle  and  the  other  at  tiie  base  of 
the  second  ouarter ;  on  the  apical  half  the  spots  are  quadrate  and  more  or  less  clus- 
tered into  snort  oblique  bars.  Wings  varying  iirom  entirely  dark  fuliginous,  with  a 
faint  hyaline  cloud  near  the  apex  or  the  costal  margin,  to  dark  fuliginoos,  with  the 
apical  third  hyaline  but  containing  a  few  dusky  flecks.  The  wing  dmers  from  that 
of  the  typical  species  in  that  the  middle  of  the  anal  area  is  not  so  ample,  and  that  the 
spurious  veins  lie  closer  to  the  branches  of  the  ani^  vein  and  do  not  extend  so  far 
toward  the  base,  this  species  approaching  closer  to  lHmerotrop%» ;  the  cross- veins» 
also,  are  more  distant  and  not  so  distinctly  scalariform,  so  that  some  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  Cirooteitix  are  here  much  weakened.  Hind  femora  cinereous,  with 
two  transverse  bands  of  black  flecks;  hind  tibiae  yellowish  cinereous,  blacki^  at  ex- 
treme base,  and  infuscated  beyond  a  basal  yellow  band. 

Length  of  body,  25"™;  of  tegmina,  25™"»;  of  wings,  22™"»;  breadth  of  same,  14«»; 
length  of  hind  tibiae,  10™™. 

A  single  male  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  given  Dr.  Packard  by  Mr. 
Henry  Edwards.  Baron  Osten  Sacken  also  gave  me  two  males  from  the  same  place^ 
taken  between  July  17  and  22. 

Trimerotropis  latifasciata  nov.  sp. 

Brownish  cinereous,  the  vertex  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  head,  all  the  sculpturing  of 
the  head  sharply  defined ;  antennae  yellowish  brown,  deepening  apically.  Posterior 
half  of  anterior  lobe  of  pronotum  rather  strongly  corrugated,  the  median  transverse 
sulcus  very  deeply  impressed ;  surface  of  anterior  lobe  otherwise  smooth,  posterior 
lobe  delicately  but  distinctly  rugulose ;  median  carina  rather  prominent  and  heavy  on 
anterior  lobe,  slight  but  sharply  defined  and  posteriorly  obsolescent  on  posterior  lobe. 
Tegmina  markecl  with  two  obscure,  narrow,  transverse  belt!)  of  dark  fuscous  flecks^ 
one  in  the  middle  and  oue  beyond  the  basal  fourth ;  a  similar  but  faint  third  band 
appears  before  the  base  of  the  apical  fourth,  and  beyond  it  a  few  obscure  quadrate 
fusoouA  flecks  in  the  diaphanous  part  of  the  tegmina,  caused  by  the  infnmation  of 
single  cells  and  the  nigrescence  of  their  bordering  veins.  Wings  very  pale  yellowish 
or  milky,  with  a  diaphanous  tip,  on  which  the  veins  are  black  and  the  cross-veina 
yellowish  or  partly  yellowish  and  black,  and  with  an  unusually  broad,  very  dark^ 
almost  piceous  middle  baud,  occupying  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  wing  on  the 
middle  of  the  costal  margin,  and  curving  around  to  the  inner  angle ;  its  outer  border 
straight  or  even  slightly  concave  until  just  before  it  reaches  the  outer  margin,  which 
it  avoids  by  bending  inwards  a  short  distance;  the  inner  border  of  the  band  la 
strongly  and  pretty  regularly  arcuate,  scarcely  tending  toward  the  base  above.  Hind 
femora  with  faint  traces  of  a  pair  of  dusky  transverse  bands  on  the  outer  face ;  hind 
tibiae  pale  reddish,  with  black-tipped  spine. 

Length  of  body,  29™™ ;  of  antennae,  1 1.5™™ ;  of  pronotum,  6  ™™ ;  of  tegmina,  32™™  ; 
of  hind  tibiaj,  12""«. 
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2  9.  Wallala,  Wash.,  September  1;  Lake  Point,  Utah,  August  14.  The  specimens 
Trere  preseryed  in  alcohol. 

Trimerotropis  fontaxa  Thorn. 

American  Fork  CaQon,  7,500  feet,  August  5.  This  species  is  closely  allied  to  if  not 
identical  with  T.  Juliana  Scudd. 

Trimerotropis  similis  nov.  sp. 

This  species,  of  which  only  a  single  male  was  taken,  at  Wallula^  Wash.,  appears  to 
differ  from  the  preceding  species  simply  in  the  coloration  of  the  wings,  which  are  pale 
yellow  at  base^  hyaline  at  apex,  whore  the  principal  nervures  are  brown  and  the 
cross-veins  whitish,  and  are  marked  by  a  moderately  narrow  but  diatinotly  defined 
blackish  fuliginous  band,  which  follows  the  posterior  border  to  the  inner  angle,  and 
sends  a  shoot  along  the  discoidal  field  half  way  to  the  base ;  beyond  it  the  costal  edge 
is  blackish  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

Length  of  body,  18.5"^™;  of  pronotum,  4.4"*'";  of  tegmina,  22™™;  of  hind  femora, 
9™».  ' 

Trimerotropis  caerulbipbs  nov.  sp. 

Very  dark  brownish  cinereous,  sometimes  with  a  slight  hoary  bloom.  Lower  nart  of 
head  varying  from  white  to  livid,  heavily  flecked  with  black  punctures ;  frontal  oosta 
flat  or  nearlv  flat  above  the  oceUus,  deeply  sulcate  below ;  fastiglnm  .flat,  with  sharp 
and  rather  elevated  lateral  oarinae,  the  lateral  foveolae  elongate,  triangular;  antennae 
blackish  fuscous.  Front  lobe  of  pronotnm  rather  small  tuoeronlate,  the  median 
carina  sharp  and  rather  elevated  at  this  point,  but  on  the  granulate  and  ruffuloee 
hinder  lobe  sharp  and  slightly  elevated.  Tegmina  marked  with  blackish  fusoons  necks., 
which  cluster  into  more  or  less  distinct  bands  (the  middle  one  the  most  distinct)  at 
the  end  of  successive  quarters,  the  outer  a  little  nearer  the  middle  one,  besides  faint 
dusky  dots  which  follow  the  principal  black  nervures  on  the  apical  third.  Winga 
pale  greenish  at  base,  hyaline  or  slightly  infumated  at  apex,  where  all  the  veins  are 
black,  with  a  narrow,  arcuate,  obscure,  luliginous,  median,  transverse  belt,  scarcely 
extending  at  all  along  the  outer  margin,  shooting  almost  to  the  base  of  the  wing  below 
the  costal  margin,  where  also  it  is  deepest  in  tint ;  beyond  it  the  costal  margin  is  also 
deeply  fuliginous.  Hind  femora  grayish  cinereous,  with  a  pair  of  obscure  dusky  or 
blackish  transverse  belts  on  the  outer  face,  most  distinct  above,  and  a  blackish  apex ; 
hind  tibiae  with  the  base  heavily  mottled  with  black  and  yellowish  brown,  beyond 
deep  blue,  the  spines  tipped  with  black. 

•   Length  of  body,  ^  19™™,  9  25™™;  of  anteunea,  ^  11.5™™,  $  9.5™™;  of  pronotnm,  ^ 
4.5™™,  9  5™™;  of  tegmina,  i  21,5™™,  9  26™™;  of  hind  tibiae,  i  10™™,  9  12™™. 

1  i.    2  9,  Portland,  Ore^. ;  Sissons,  Cal. 

This  species,  which  reeemoles  T.  fontana  Thom.  in  the  character  of  the  band  on  tho 
wings,  seems  to  be  very  distinct  from  any  Trimerotropia  heretofore  described. 

Trimerotropis  vinculata  Scudd.    PI.  xvii,  fig.  11. 
Sissons,  Cal.,  Aug.  23 ;  Wallula,  Wash. 

Trimerotropis  buffusa  Scudd. 
Berkeley  and  Shasta  District,  Cal. 

PsiNiDiA  WALLULA  nov.  sp.    PL  xvii,  fig.  13, 14. 

Closely  allied  to  P.  salcifrone  Scudd.,  but  with  even  deeper  sulcations  on  the  head^ 
and  with  considerably  nliorter  organs  of  flight.  Fnsco-cinerous ;  head  gray  from  a 
mottling  of  minute  brown  and  livid  spots,  darker  on  vertex,  paler  about  the  mouth;  a 
rather  narrow  blackish  fuscous  stripe  runs  from  behind  the  eye  over  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  pronotnm,  on  which  it  is  followed  beneath,  on  the  middle  of  the  deflected  lobes, 
by  a  small  quadrate  black  spot,  the  darker  markings  rather  heavier  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male.  Fastigium  of  vertex  deeply  sulcate,  closed  or  almost  closed  behind,  op- 
posite the  posterior  half  of  the  eye,  by  taint  walls  which  curve  inward  and  backward  ; 
sides  of  fastiginm  sharply  carinate,  connecting  directly  with  the  frontal  carinae,  and  in 
the  female  incurved  next  the  antennae ;  frontal  costa  very  deeply  sulcate,  in  the  male 
elevated  nearly  to  the  carinae  at  the  extreme  summit  and  punctate :  in  both  sexes  the 
frontal  carinae  are  punctate  in  black.  Antenntte  of  male  as  long  as  the  hind  tibiae,  tes- 
taoeou  s,  infnscated  toward  the  tip.  Median  carina  of  pronotnm  distinct  throughout,  but 
scarcely  cristate  on  anterior  lobe ;  disk  of  pronotnm  more  or  less  mgnlose,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  a  transverse  disposition  of  the  rugae,  especially  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  an- 
terior lobe,  where  it  is  heaviest.  Tegmina  fusco-cinereous,  the  apical  third  partially 
diaphanous,  the  costal  half  or  less  with  two  distinct,  broad,  quadrate  or  roundisii,  black- 
ish bars  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  half,  besides  brownish  flecks 
along  the  middle  of  the  tegmina,  and  scattered  flecks  apioally — ^the  latter  having  a 
tendency  to  follow  the  veins  and  especially  to  mark  their  tips.  Wings  pale  citron- 
yellow  at  base,  pellucid,  with  dark  and  sometimes  thickened  veins  et  tip,  with  a  broad 
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aionate  fascoas  median  band,  moie  distinct  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  sending  a 
^oot  inwards  in  the  median  area  fally  half  wav*  to  the  base,  and  terminating  below  at  or 
before  the  fifth  superior*  anal  ra^;  the  oostal  edge  at  and  beyond  the  band  is  blaok, 
and  the  row  of  oeUs  beneath  it  infamated.  Hind  femora  dark  cinereons,  with  three 
very  oblique  faint  fuscous  stripes ;  hind  tibiat*  pale  red,  pale  at  base. 

Length  of  body,  $  16™™,  9  25«"" ;  of  antennae,  $  9"»",  9  8.5™" ;  of  pronotum, 
^  3.15"™,  9  5"";  of  tegmina,  (J'  17  9, 525™™;  of  hind  tibiae,  $  9™™,  6  11.75™™. 

5  <^,  3  9 .  Reno,  Nev.,  August  18;  Sissons,  Cal.,  August 26 ;  Wallula,  Wash. ;  Dal- 
las, Oreg.,  September  3. 

AULOCARA  DBCBX8  Scudd. 

Lake  Point,  Utah. 

{TetHgidaeA 

Tettix  obanuiatus  (Kirb.)  Soudd. 

A  single  specimen  from  Vanoouver's  Island  is  provisionally  referred  to  this  species ; 
the  pronotum  is  shorter  than  in  Eastern  specimens. 

BLATTARIAE. 

Fhyllodrohia  pBftBCANiCA  (Liuu.)  Serv. 

A  single  specimen  from  California  was  given  to  Dr.  Packard  by  Mr.  Behrens ;  it 
lias  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  as  a  new  species,  under  the  name  /«oAju>p- 
Ura  Invittaia, 

Panchlora  sp. 

Perhaps  P.  hyalUia  Sauss.  Also  received  from  Mr.  Behrens.  Probably  imported 
into  Cabfomia. 

*By  "saperior"  is  here  meaat  a  ray  which  lies  at  the  nppw  level  on  the  fldAiiig  of  the  wing. 
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EEPORT  OP  JOHN  MARTEN. 

Br.  Ctrus  Thomas, 

Cftke  UnU&d  States  Entomological  Commission: 

Sib  :  I  have  the  houor  to  report  that,  in  ohedience  to  your  instmctions,  I  hkve  via* 
ited  personally  Northwestern  Iowa,  Southeastern  Dakota,  Southwestern  Minnesotar 
and  Northwestern  Nebraska. 

My  investieationti,  under  your  letter  of  instructions,  were  confined  to  portions  of  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1879. 

I  started  from  Carbondido,  III.,  July  22,  passing  up  the  Iowa  Central  Railroad  to- 
Ackley,  Iowa.  The  grasshoppers  flying  here  last  year  were  not  numerous  enough  ta 
eause  any  serious  alarm.  They  came  from  the  north  and  northwest.  No  eggs  were 
deposttea  by  them,  and  no  ^hoppers  have  been  seen  this  year. 

At  Fort  Dodge  no  'hoppers  were  found  this  year.  In  1876  the  Dee  Moines  Valley 
was  visited  in  thia  vicinity  by  numerous  swarms  coming  from  the  west  and  horthwest^ 
and  depositing  eggs,  which  hatched  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  also,  a  few 
came  in,  but  altogether  there  were  not  enough  to  do  any  serious  damage. 

At  Marcus,  July  26, 1  saw  the  first  locusts ;  they  were  full  fledged. 

July  25..  at  Le  Mars,  I  found  the  locusts  quite  thick.  In  1873,  eggs  were  deposited 
here  in  June,  and  returning  swarms  came  fh>m  the  south  in  Aueust ;  was  again  visited! 
in  August,  1876,  when  eggs  were  deposited,  which  began  hatching  in  March,  1877. 

In  Augjust  and  September  of  1877  swarms  came  from  the  northwest  and  deposited 
ej^s,  which  hatched  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  full-fledged  locusts  were  seen  June  28. 

From  September  15,  for  a  peri^  of  twenty  days,  eggs  were  deposited,  generally  .in 
sandy,  compact  soil,  free  from  vegetation,  and  preferably  on  a  southern  or  eastern  slope. 
These  eggs  natched  from  April  1  to  June  10  at  intervals.  The  early  and  irregular 
hatching  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  dry  weather  and  the  deep  plowing: 
done  by  some  of^tne  farmers. 

The  young  'hoppers  moved  in  various  directions;  some  were  seen  going  northwest, 
others  east,  and  still  others  south.  They  attacked  the  wheat,  barley,  and  flax  most 
voraciously;  other  small  grains  did  not  suffer  so  severely.  Com  was  not  damaged 
materially,  although  there  were  a  few  instances  in  which  a  second  planting  was  made 
of  a  few  outer  rows. 

The  estimate  of  damage  given  me  for  Plymouth  County  was  90  per  cent,  for  wheat 
and 50  per  cent,  for  other  small  grains,  but  from  observation  I  thins  this  rather  large. 

Swarms  were  departing  fh>m  June  14  to  July  7  or  later,  the  first  going  to  the  north 
and  west  with  the  wind,  a  few  straggling  swarms  going  south  after  the  wind  changed 
and  blew  in  that  direction. 

At  Sioux  City,  July  28,  a  few  full-fledged  'hoppers  were  noticed.  Swarms  came 
about  September  1  from  the  north  and  northwest,  and  remained  all  fall  depositing 
^gf^t  which  hatched  June  18, 1879,  at  which  time  Dr.  W.  R.  Smith,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  aid,  reported  his  wheat,  com,  and  garden  all  devoured. 

From  June  25  to  July  1  the  'hoppers  disappeared  very  notably,  goihg  south  with  the 
wind.  The  estimated  damage  in  Woodbury  County  shows  that  tne  western  part  suf- 
fered most  severely,  wheat  Ming  damaged  75  per  cent.,  oats  and  other  small  g^ins50- 
per  cent.,  while  in  the  eastern  part  the  estimate  is  placed  at  20  or  ^  per  cent,  for  all 
small  grains.  Com  was  damaged  considerably,  but  there  will  yet  oe  a  fair  crop. 
Sorji^hum,  broom-corn,  and  pease  generally  escaped. 

No  means  of  destruction  have  been  used  extensively.  A  few  coal-tar  pans  and  other 
machines  used  in  previous  years  have  been  employed. 

The  young  'hoppers,  before  obtaining  their  wings,  have  no  particular  direction  of 
travel,  some  broods  going  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another  j  but  when  a  brood 
starts  in  a  direction  it  generally  maintains  it  until  wings  are  obtained. 

In  Sioux  County  locust  eggs  were  deposited  in  June,  1873,  the  locusts  coming  from 
the  south,  there  being  a  soum  wind  at  the  time,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July  they 
came  from  the  north.  In  the  tall  of  1876  eggs  were  deposited,  and  in  1877  the  'hop- 
pers hatched  and  flew  south. 

September,  1878,  eggs  were  deposited  in  vast  numbers,  principally  in  the  westesn 
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and  soathem  parts  of  the  county.    These  hatched  dnring  May  and  began  flying  aboat 
June  25,  1879. 

Jaly  :)0  and  31,  was  in  Sionz  Falls.  The  locusts  visited  that  vicinity  in  August, 
1878,  depositing  eggs  from  the  15th  instant  to  middle  of  September.  These  eggs 
liatched  most  numerously  from  April  25  to  May  15.  The  young  'hoppers  have  no  par- 
ticular direction  of  travel,  going  wherever  they  could  find  anything  to  eat.  The 
;amount  of  damage  done  by  them  this  year  was  comparatively  small,  as  much  being 
■attributed  to  the  drought  as  to  the  locusts,  25  per  cent,  being  the  estimate  of  dam- 
Age  for  Minnehaha  Cpunty  this  year.  Full-fledged  'hoppers  were  seen  May  20.  and 
•swarms  were  flyins  northwest  with  the  wind  June  11  to  July?,  and  were  seen  nying 
•over  to  the  south  July  28,  but  none  have  stopped  here. 

Union  and  Lincoln  Counties,  parts  of  whichj  passed  over,  have  suffered  very  maoh. 
Wheat  was  almost  all  destroyed;  oats  had  sufferoa  severely,  as  had  all  other  small  grain. 
Corn  was  looking  well,  but  m  some  places  a  second  planting  bad  been  made. 

Scarcely  any  means  have  been  employed  tor  destroying  the  locusts  this  year,  a  few 
of  the  farmers  using  coal-tar  pans  and  muslin-baff  machines.  Several  farmers  '^  back- 
set **  their  fall  plowing,  and  this  undoubtedly  aestroyed  great  numbers  of  eggs,  as 
there  were  not  so  many  'hoppers  noticed  on  such  fields  as  on  those  not  backset.  More 
oggs  were  hatched  on  the  bottoms  than  on  the  higher  lands. 

July  31,  at  Worthing,  Minn.,  a  few  locusts  were  yet  to  be  found.  For  information 
obtained  here  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Potts,  who  very  kindly  gave  me  what  notes 
lie  had  collected. 

Swarms  came  in  August  and  September.  1878,  from  the  northwest,  and  deposited 
«ggs  in  new  ground,  and  preferably  m  low  places,  and  in  the  beds  of  sloughs  and  ponds. 
Aout  one-third  of  the  eggs  deposited  hatched,  beginning  early  in  April  and  hatohinfl^ 
in  batches  uu til  the  latter  part  of  May.  Full-fledged  locusts  were  noticed  the  last  week 
of  June,  and  swarms  began  departing  about  July  1,  going  in  a  northwest  direction  as 
near  as  possible,  the  wind  being  favorable.  'Hoppers  have  since  then  passed  over  on 
a  northwest  wind  going  southeast,  flying  very  high.  This  season  the  young  'hoppers 
traveled  to  the  northwest,  but  this  is  not  their  usual  habit. 

All  the  wheat  and  about  one-tenth  of  other  crops  except  sorghum,  broom-corn, 
and  pease  were  destroyed.  A  portion  of  the  failure  of  this  wheat  crop  is  attributa- 
ble to  poor  seed. 

Crops  on  sod-land  were  injured ;  most  of  those  on  old,  well-cultivated  ground  es- 
oaped  with  not  much  injury. 

Many  'hoppers  died  about  the  time  of  the  last  molt.  The  dead  bodies  had  a  de- 
cayed appearance  just  back  of  the  thorax  shield — ^no  grubs  were  formed  in  the  bodies. 

The  silky  mite  destroyed  numbers  of  the  e^gs  and  also  preyed  upon  full-f^wn  lo- 
custs when  in  its  more  mature  state.  Dragging  and  harrowing  the  ground  in  the  fall 
and  winter  exposed  the  eggs  to  birds,  and  me  action  of  the  weather  which  by  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  destroyed  them. 

Farmers  have  employed  no  means  of  destroying  the  young  locusts  this  year. 

August  1, 1879, 1  arrived  in  Tankton,  Dak.,  and  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Barber  for  information  and  assistance. 

From  September  15  to  20, 1878,  the  locusts  arrived  here  and  immediately  began  de- 
positing eggs,  preferably  in  the  cultivated  porous  soils  of  the  bottoms  along  streams, 
very  few  eggs  were  placed  in  grassy  or  wooliy  places. 

April  11, 1879,  young  'hoppers  were  first  seen  m  sunny  places.  From  this  time  until 
the  latter  part  of  May  they  were  hatching  in  batches,  caused  by  the  deep  plowing  of 
«ome  of  the  farmers. 

Fall  wings  were  obtained  from  about  June  15  to  the  latter  part  of  July.  They  com- 
menced flying  during  the  first  week  of  July,  going  to  the  soutn  with  the  wind.  Other 
«warms  were  noticecT  flying  over,  going  to  tne  south  and  west.  The  prevatling  winds, 
as  noted  bv  the  United  States  Signal  Service  at  Yankton,  for  June,  July,  a^a  August 
were  as  follows:  June,  to  the  southeast;  July,  to  the  south  70  times,  to  the  southeast 
44  times,  out  of  217  observations;  August,  to  the  south,  but  nearly  evenly  distributed 
among  the  different  directions. 

Crops  damaged  most  are  wheat,  of  which  about  50  per  cent,  is  destroyed ;  oats,  25 
per  cent. ;  ana  com  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Three  miles  north  of  Tankton,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Cribbs,  the  damage  was  not  so 
ipreat,  while  on  the  fi^rm  of  Mr.  Peter  Huber,  15  miles  north,  the  damage  was  very 
•extensive.  Mr.  Hnber  said  he  had  sown  200  bushels  of  wheat,  and  expected  to  har- 
vest about  50  bushels. 

Sorghum,  broom-corn,  and  pease  escaped  injury;  onions  and  tobacco  were  mostly 
eaten. 

In  1876  the  locusts  hatched  very  numerously,  but  did  not  do  a  great  amount  of  dam- 
^kgp.  The  red  mites  and  wet  season,  with  other  causes,  preventeid  their  eating  exten- 
dsively. 

In  1877  the  eggs  were  destroyed  by  silky  mite  and  chickens.  Mr.  A.  W.  Barber 
found  about  1,2CS  eggs  to  the  square  foot  in  1877. 
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The  means  of  destractioa  used  in  this  Ticini^  was  the  ooal-tar  pans.  Crops  were 
«ayed  to  some  extent  by  dragging  ropes  across  the  fields  and  by  smoking  them. 

Angnst  5,  1679, 1  went  from  Yankton  to  Firesteel,  Dak.,  on  the  stage.  The  loonsta 
Jhad  Tisited  Baldwin,  Ramsey,  and  other  places  along  the  ronte,  bnt  had  done  only' 
Alight  damage  to  all  crops  and  lees  damage  on  the  prairies  than  in  the  James  River 
t>ottom. 

At  Fiieeteely  locusts  were  first  notioed  in  1674,  July  13  or  14,  snd  staid  two  days. 
Jnly  25  they  came  from  the  northwest  in  large  noasbers,  and  August  1  another  flight, 
small  in  numbers,  came.  These  departed  to  the  southwest.  They  did  no  damage,  as 
there  were  only  a  few  fields  of  sod  com  in  the  vallev.  In  1875  locusts  came  in  July, 
About  the  first  week,  and  destroyed  oats,  wheat,  and  barley.  In  1876  no  'hoppers  to 
«peak  of.  In  1877  locusts  came  July  5.  The  gardens  were  all  destroyed.  In  1878  no 
<lamaf^  was  done  to  small  grains.  Com  only  slightly.  Eicgs  were  deposited  for  the 
first  time. 

In  1879  locusts  haye  been  flying  toward  the  southeast,  but  none  have  stopped. 

Effgs  hatched  in  the  James  River  bottom  at  Fire  Steel,  and  in  the  bottom  six  miles 
norm  of  there.  The  hatching  commenced  in  May,  and  the  latter  part  of  June  the 
hoppers  began  flying  to  the  southeast. 

From  Firesteel  I  went  to  Fort  Thompson.  I  went  in  a  buggy.  Full-fledged  locusts 
were  seen  nearly  all  along  the  route. 

August  8,  near  the  Wessington  Hills,  locusts  were  seen  flying  to  the  southeast,  and 
•on the  9th,  at  Fort  Thompson,  they  were  flying  to  the  southwest;  both  days  they 
were  very  high.  No  damage  was  done  at  Fort  Thompson  this  year;  as  to  previous 
years  I  could  learn  nothing  positiye. 

August  13,  1879,  I  visited  Yankton  Agency  and  found  a  few  locusts,  but  could 
^ther  no  facts  concerning  them.  Beins  referred  to  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  who 
was  absent  at  the  time,  I  wrote  to  him  for  information.    His  answer  I  give  in  full : 

''  My  first  acquaintance  with  Tankton  Agency  was  in  1868.  Most  of  the  time  since 
I  have  had  a  little  Indian  paper  here,  and  from  that  and  some  other  memoranda  I 
gather  the  following : 

''A.  D.  1868. — Grasshoppers  arrived  August  1  in  such  clouds  as  to  cast  a  shade, 
And  as  they  lit  their  wings  made  a  roar  like  a  flock  of  pigeons.  They  came  from  the 
northwest,  went  southesSt.  They  mostly  left  in  two  or  three  days,  but  a  few  remained 
4uid  deposited  egss  along  the  roadside,  and  bare  places,  and  in  fields.  No  small  grain 
490wed  here  then,  but  the  com  and  potatoes  were  entirely  destroyed.  Along  the  creeks 
many  bushes  were  divested  of  leaves,  especially  ash. 

''  A.  D.  1869. — A  few  hatched  out  in  early  spring  and  ate  off  some  fields  of  com  as 
it  came  up.    'Hoppers  left  for  the  north  when  their  wings  grew  in  June. 

''A.  D.  1870.— No  damage  by  grasshoppers. 

"  A.  D.  1871.— Ditto. 

"A.  D.  1872.— Ditto. 

''A.  D.  1873. — Grasshoppers  passed  going  northwest  for  several  days,  the  last  of 
June  and  first  of  July.  A  few  lighted,  but  left  without  doing  any  damage  to  mention. 
They  covered  a  field  of  wheat  one  night,  but  did  not  eat  the  wheat. 

**  A.  D.  1874. — Grasshoppers  came  from  the  northeast  during  the  last  of  July  and 
lemaiAed  a  week  or  more,  not  in  such  numbers  as  in  1868,  but  injured  com  badly, 
^destroying  probably  half  of  the  crop  on  the  reservation.  Thev  came  too  late  to  injure 
«maU  grsin,  though  but  little  was  sovm  at  that  time.  No  damage  by  grasshoppers 
since  1874.  I  can  remember  that  some  years  a  few  have  been  seen  passing  over,  and 
almost  every  year  we  have  heard  of  them  injuring  crops  in  neighboring  counties,  but 
th^  did  not  reach  us  on  this  reservation.  You  will  see  fh>m  my  notes  that  early  in 
the  season  they  moved  north,  and  later  south.'' 

August  13, 1879,  at  Ponca.  Nebr.,  a  few  locusts  yet  remain.  They  began  hatching 
April  15,  and  hatched  until  May  20.  They  began  flying  June  12  toward  the  north 
and  northwest.  From  the  editor  of  the  North  Nebraska  Journal  I  learned  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  were  destroyed.  Com  was  not  damaged  mnoh. 
^knrghum  and  pease  not  eaten. 

Goal-oil  pans  were  used  to  kill  young  'hoppers.  Ropes  were  dragged  across  the 
fields  to  scare  the  old  ones  away.  Smoke  was  also  used  to  drive  them  away.  Do- 
mestic fowls  destroyed  a  good  many. 

For  flights  of  locusts  I  give  a  list  as  furnished  by  Mr.  James  Rockwill: 

"  Majf  16. — Light  wind  from  south ;  mercury  at  58°  morning,  78°  noon.  A  heavy 
flight  of  'hoppers  go  north  nearly  all  day. 

"  Jwm$  16. — 'Hoppers  fly  north  by  countless  millions.  Light  winds  ftom  the  south  ; 
mercury  78°  at  noon.  Also  the  young  'hoppers  are  destroying  the  small  gndn,  ana 
<flome  fields  of  com  suffer  badly. 

'*Juty  5.— Myriads  of 'hoppers  fly  north.    Light  wind  firom  the  south. 

*'Jnly  11. — A  prolonged  flight  of  hoppers ;  go  south.  Light  wind  firom  northwest; 
<mercury  at  70°  in  morning,  929  at  noon. 
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'*  June  26. — ^A  very  heavy  flight  goes  south.  light  wind  from  northwest;  meroorj- 
84^  at  noon.    Besides  these,  seTeral  small  flights,  nearly  tM  going  south. 

'*  Jtiljf  1&. — ^I'errible  storm  of  wind,  aocompanied  with  lightning,  thunder,  and  some- 
rain,  doine  considerable  damage  to  growing  crops,  blowing  down  fences,  chimney- 
tops,  Ac." 

The  North  Nebraska  Journal  reports  locusts  flying  into  Dakota  County,  Nebraska.. 
June  &.    Of  this  coouty  the  western  part  sufferea  seTerely*    Of  the  eastern  part  only 
a  few  farms  near  CoTington,  opposite  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  were  Tisited. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  MARTEN. 

Cabbondalx,  III.,  Ootoher  11, 1879. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SOME  OP  THE  LITERATURE  OONOEBIT. 

INO  DESTRUCTIVE  LOCUSTS. 

By  B:  Pickmak  Makn. 

Since  I  leoeiTed  a  reouest  to  piepare  aa  aooount  of  the  Tarioofl  books  and  articles 
treating  of  destmctive  locnsts  on  tnis  continent  and  the  continents  of  Europe.  Asia, 
and  Africa,  cironmstances  have  prevented  me  from  devoting  to  the  task  enonsn  time 
to  do  it  any  manner  of  Jostice.  If  I  offer  this  very  imj^erfect  sketoh  it  is  only  oecanse 
I  am  warned  that  whatever  is  to  be  used  must  be  furnished  soon. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  made  especial  use  of  two  books  containing  biblio- 
graphical material :  the  Bibliotheca  Entomologica  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Ha|^n  (1862)  and  the 
article  Ueber  die  Heuschrecken  in  Stldrussland  of  F.  Thdr.  Koppen  fit.  (18iS6) ;  also,  that 
I  have  taken  some  citations  from  Gtorstacker's  pamphlet,  J3ie  Wanderheusohrecke 
(1876).  I  have  designated  my  extracts  from  these  works  by  citing  the  names  of  the 
authors. 

References  to  works  upon  a  subject  like  the  present  may  be  classed  as  general  and 
particular.  Under  the  latter  division  I  would  place  the  citation  of  passages  concern- 
ing destmetiye  locusts  in  books  of  travel  or  other  works  not  treating  generaUv  of  the 
locusts.  The  number  of  such  citations  here  given  is  small,  and  it  is  so  mainly  because 
most  of  the  citations  which  I  could  make  were  already  included  in  a  few  general 
works  upon  destmctive  locusts,  viz.,  in  the  works  by  Ludolf  (1694),  Eiselt  (1836), 
Keferstein  (1843),  and  K5i>pen  (1866),  and,  to  a  neat  extent,  all  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  passages  so  cited  is  traosferred  to  tne  i»ages  of  one  or  more  of  the  four 
works  last  mentioned.  As  far  as  I  could,  I  have  given  a  complete  list  of  the  works 
which  have  for  their  general  subject  the  consideration  of  destmctive  locusts.  I  am 
far  from  having  exhausted  the  subject,  however,  especially  for  works  later  than  the 
Bibliotheca  Entomologica,  and  I  would  point  out,  as  an  especially  fertile  field  of  re- 
search for  any  one  who  may  wish  to  supplement  my  list,  the  annual  reports  upon 
entomology  mode  by  Barmeister  (1834-1835),  Erichson  (1836-1848).  Schaum  (1848- 
1852).  Gerstocker  (1853-1866),  Brauer  (1867-1870),  and  Bertkau  (1871-1874^,  in  the 
Archiv  ftlr  Naturgeeohichto,  edited  by  Wiegmann  (v.  1-6,  1835-1840),  Erichson  (v. 
7-14, 1841-1848),  and  Troschel  (v.  15-44, 18&-1878) ;  also,  the  Record  of  Zoological 
Literature  and  Zoological  Record  for  1864-1873  (10  v.,  1865-1875),  and  the  Cata* 
logue  of  Scientific  Papers  for  1800-1863  (6  v.,  1867-1872),  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
London. 

For  recent  and  future  North  American  entomological  literature,  see  the  Biblio- 

?:raphical  Record  published  in  Pstchb,  the  organ  of  the  Cambridge  Entomological 
Hub,  V.  1  (1874-1877),  v.  2  (1877-1879),  and  subsequent  volumes. 
Titles  which  I  have  oomp(»ed  with  the  originals  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
placed  before  them ;  titles  thus  verified  by  Dr.  Hagen  are  preceded  by  a  dagger  (t). 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  LOCUSTS  OP  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  AFRICA. 

1.  Ant :  Ruyaohet.    Wahrhafti^e  Zeitung  in  Sohlesien,  gesohehen  1542,  von  unerhfir- 

ten  Heuschrecken,  wie  viel  der  gewesen  und  was  sie  Schaden  gethan  haben. 
1542.    40. 

[Hagen,  U,  100.] 

2.  Jodooua  WiUich.    Dialogus  do  locustis.    Argentoroti,  1544.    8°. 

[Hagen,  11.290.] 

3.  TnLogcim  Valleriola.     Yerwfistunff  durch  Heuschrecken  um   Aries  um  156& 

<^  Valleriola,  Curationa  medicales,  livr.  ii,  obs.  1. 

[3] 
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4.  W.  Strauoh  ?    NatUrliclie  Conterfeyhang  des  sewaltigen  Flnges  IleiiBchTeckeni 

-weloher  ge&ngen  worden  ist  zu  Mailand  15S(5.    Nflmberg. 
[" Perhapa  Stmaoh  is  only  the  printor."    Hagon,  ii,  aoi.] 

5.  Jul:  Caesar  Soaliger.    De  looustiB.    <^ Ezoterioanuu  exercitatiouam  [liber  xt 

de  snbtilitate  ad  H.  Cardanum.   Lutetiae,  1557.'  476  folioB.    4^.    — —  Baael, 

1560.    8o.    Franofurt.  1592.    8P.    Francfurt,  1607.    eP.    

Hanaeviae,  1634.    1076  p.    8°].    fol.  192,  p.  625. 
[Hagen,ii.ll3.J 

6.  Ant :  Beraandiar.    Diaoonrs  sar  le  d^g&t  one  lee  sauterelles  flrent  en  Provence 

1613-1614.    Paris,  1614.    12°. 

[Hag6n,i,46.] 

7.  t Bartolomeo  Ximenea  Paton.    Discorso de lalangosta,  que  en  el  tiempopresente 

aflige,  y  para  el  venidero  amenaza.    Dedicado  a  Don  iTan  Coello  de  Contreraa 
etc.    Con  licenoia  en  Bae^a  por  Pedro  de  la  Cnesta.    [Villa  nneva  de  los  In- 
fantes.]   1619.    22  leaves,  without  pagination.    4^. 
[Hageiii«ii,81.] 


&,  t  Joan  de  Qninoiieai  Tratado  de  las  langostas  muy  ntil  y  neoessario,  en  que  se 
tratan  cosas  de  provecho  y  coriosidad  para  todos  los  que  profeesaa  letraa 
dlvinas  y  humanas,  y  las  mayores  cienoias.  Madrid,  por  Lnis  Sanchez.  1620. 
86  leaves  -f  22  p.     Preface  +  25  p.     Index,  without  pagination  -f-  titfe-vig* 


nette.    4°. 

[Hagen,  li.  57.] 

9*.  t  Anonym.    Some  observations  of  swarms  of  strange  insects  and  the  mischief  done 
by  them.    <  PhilosophictJ  Transactions.    16&.    t.  1,  no.  8,  p.  137-126. 

[Hagen,  li,  339.1  ^ 

1<X  J :  Dan :  Major.    Dissertatio  de  myrrha  et  locostls.    Besp.  J.  F.  Moller.    Eiliae, 
1668.    4a  p.    4"^. 

[Hagen,  1,515.1 

11.  tThdr:  Kirohmaier.    Dissertatio  de  locosti.    Besp.  6.  Henr.  Ursinns.    Witten- 

berg [1680!].    16  p.    40. 

[Hagen,  1.417.] 

12.  t  Gtottbilf  Trenem.    Die  Henschrecken,  wie  sie  in  der  heiligen  Schrift  in  ihrer 


[Hagen.  11, 227.]. 

13.  tJoac:  Hbpp.    De  edaci  looostarom  pemicie.    Dissert.  Besp.  G.  Martini.    2d 

ed.,  Jena,  1682.    5  sheets  =s  40  p.    4^, 
[Hagen,  1, 382.] 

14.  T  H :  JnatelL    An  extract  from  a  letter  written  &om  Aramont  in  Langnedoo  near 

Avignon  ffivlng  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  swarm  of  grasshoppers  in  those 
parts.    <Philosophical  Transactions.    1686.    v.  16,  no.  182,  p.  147-149. 
[Hagen.  1,407.  J 

15.  Jean  ?  GaUola.    Observations  snr  les  sautereUes  qui  ont  ravage  la  Polognc  et  la 

Lithnanie  en  1689.    <  Mdmoires  de  1' Academic  des  Sciences  de  Pam    t.  2, 
p.  88. 

[Hagen.  1,261.]    [Eoppen,  p.  194.] 

10.  Jan  O:  Swalbaoh  or  8.  Uaaana.    Particularitds  remarquables  des  sauterdles 
qui  sont  renues  en  Bussie.    Paris,  1690.    5  p.,  2  pi.    4^. 
[Hagen,  li,  20e  +  234  +  889.] 

17.  t  J:  Bilberg.    Dissertatio:  Locustae.    Besp.  P.  Salonius  5.  Juli.    Upsaliae,  1690. 
20  p.    8°. 

[Hagen,  1, 53.] 

18. TenxeL    Ueber  Houschreckeu  aus  Lndolf.    <  Monatl.  Unterred.   1691,  p. 

527 ;  1693,  p.  838. 

[Hagen.  11, 218.] 


19.  tLudwlg  Chr :  CrelL    Dissertatio  de  locustis  non  sine  prodigio  nuper  in  Ger- 

.Program].  *  Dispntationemliistorico-physicam  d!e  locvstis, 

non  sine  pro(iigio  in  uermania  nuper  conspectis,  Dei  auxilio  &  Superiomm 


mania  conspectis.    Besp.  J.  F.  Hanptvogcd.  Idpsiaey  Coler,  1693.   3|  sheets  < 
26  p.  40.    [Program].  *  Disputationem  hi 
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indnltn  fayente  d.  28  Sept.  M.DC.XCHI.  public^  habebant  Praesea  M.  Lndo* 
▼io.  Christian.  Crellias.  Meoetad.  ad  Erycas  Franc.  £t  respondens  Johannes 
Friderions  Haaptvogei.  Lipsiae,  Colerianus,  1693.  28  p.,  without  pagina- 
tion.   4®. 

[Hagen,  i,  146.  |   HiatoiT,  deBCiiption,  devastatioiiA,  origin,  and mimtiona  of  thelocnata* 

why  do  they  come f    What  do  they  aignity  t    How  can Ibey  be  got  rid  of  t 

* 

20.  G:  Wolfg:  Bbarlln.    Oratio  de  prodigioso  loooBtanun  agmine  qnod  in  diversis 

Pannoniae  et  Qennaniae  tractibnn  obambrayit  solem,  terrasque  oppemit,  an« 
1603.    Altdorf,  Meyer,  1603.    16  p.    4^. 
[Hagen,  i,80i.J 

21.  O.  B.  Feaken.  Gottes  bedenkliches  Heaschrekken-Heer,  welches  sioh  bin  nnd  wie- 

der  nenlicher  Zeit  in  nngewohnlicher  Menge  sehen  lassen.    Leipzig,  1693.    4^. 
«  [GersUKokw  (1879),  p.  00.] 

22.  'MttUsaand  Fiohtelbergen.     Heul  Schrecken!     Yon  Henschrecken,  so  dieses 

anno  1693.  Jahr  im  Aagusto,  erstlich  im  Egiischen  Creyss  der  Cron  Bdhmen, 
dann  anch  audem  Orten,  Wolcken-weisse  eingefallen.  St.  Annaberg,  Dar. 
Nicolai,  1693.    32  p.,  without  pagination.    49, 

[Hagen,  i,  282.]    Aooonnta  of  invaaiona  of  locnata  in  all  thnea. 

23.  *tJ:  Paul Hebenstrelt.    Deloonstis,  immenso  agmine  aerem  nostrvm  implen- 

tibvs,  et  qvid  portendere  putentyr,  numine  stemo  adspirante  in  Academia 
Jenensi  sub  praesidio  J.  P.  H.  [etc.],  d.  zztI.  Aag.  M  DC  XCIII.  public^ 
dispntabit  Christianus  Prange  [etc.  J.  Jenae,  Schmio,  1693.  65  p.  + 1  copper- 
pi.    4°. 

[Hagen,  i,  851,  and  ii,  52,  oitea  both  Hebenatrelt  and  Prange  as  anthors,  bat  mentiona 
one  copy  which  bean  the  name  of  Prange  **  anotor  "  upon  the  tltle>page.  Kreba  aeema 
to  have  been  the  printer  and  Schmid  pala  the  bilL]  Kame,  anatomy,  qualitiea,  and  rav- 
agea  of  the  locnata ;  means  againat  them. 

t  J:  Paul  Hebenstrelt.    De  remediis  adversus  locustas,  imprimis  Pontificiomm 
idethodo  ezpeUendi  eas  per  ezcommunioationem.     Resp.  B.  G.  Lippoldt. 
Jenae,  1693.    36  p.    4°. 
[Hagen,  1,  851.J 

24.  G:  Caspar  Kirohmaler.    De  locnstis  insolitis.  ter^emino  examine  et  portentoso 

nnmero  e  Thraoia  Daciaque  in  Pannoniam  infenorem  perque  Anstriam  in  Ger- 
maniae  regionibus  plures  sese  infundentibus,  et  pabnla,  quo  transitus  ferebat 
depascentibus  ad  virum  Dr.  Ch.  Fr.  PauUini  dissiert.  epistolioa.    Wittenberg, 
Schroedter,  1693.    16  p.    4^. 
[Hagen,  1, 417.] 

20.  Abr :  KleaeL  Bericht  von  dem  1693  geschehenen  Durohzuge  dor  Heuschrecken. 
1693.    4°. 

[Gerstfioker,  p.  00.] 

20.  Chxletopli  H:  Loeber.  Hit  GottI  EigentUohe  Beschreibung  des  entsetzlich 
grossen  Heuschrecken-Heers,  welches  im  August  A.  1693  bei  und  unweit  Jena 
etc.  erschlenen.    Jena,  Bielcke,  1693.    47  p.    4^. 

[Hagen,  i,  488.J 

27.  J :  Ph :  Treuner.    Diosertatio  phaenomena  locustamm  praecipue  nQperrimaram. 

Resp.  Arnold  Rioherz.    Jena,  MtUler,  1693.    32  p.  +  1  pL    4^. 

{"Loeuitamigratoria,"  Huen,  iJ,  227.]  [** Gives  hiatoricalnotioeaeapeolaUy.**  Qer- 
atftoker  (1870),  p.  50.]    [Gerstooker,  L  c,  cites  Bicherta  (aio)  as  the  author.] 

28.  t  G :  And :  WoUenhaupt.  Dissertatio  locustas  et  portentosam  eamm  nubem  etc. 

das  ungewdhnliche  Meuschrecken  Heer.  Resp.  Johann  Nicolas  Obc^lander. 
Erfurt,  Grosch,  1693.    24  p.    4^. 

["  LocuHa  migratifria,"  Hagen,  ii,  205.1  [Geraticker  (1870),  p.  00,  oitea  Oberlinder 
aa  the  author,  and  giyea  aa  the  utle  t  I>iatnbe  aoologioa  loonstaa  etc] 

t  Anonynl   Eine  Heuschreokliche  Sohreckruthe  so  ssu  Plauen  im  Voietlande  am 
15.  und  folgenden  Tagen  August!  dieses  laufenden  Ji^ires  1693  sicn  merklich 
blicken  gelassen  etc.    Dresden  [1693].    4  p.    4^. 
[Hagen,  U,  838.] 

Anonym.    Heerzug  der  Heuschrecken.    Leipzig,  1693.    1  sheet.    4^.    fig. 
[Hagen,  il,  839.] 

29.  N :  Hoepfiier  von  WettexatraL    Die  neue  bose  Pest  der  grossen  und  omindsen 

Fliegenschwaime.    Jena.   4^. 

DipteraorOrthopteraf    [Hagen,  1,  872.] 
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N :  Hoepfiier  von  'V7etterstral.    Abhandlnng  tlber  die  Stannwinde  und  Heu- 
schrecken.    Gera,  1694.    4^1 

[Hagen,  i,  872.] 

Chxifltoph  H :  Loeber.     Beschieibnng  des  Hensclireckenheeies.     Orlamflnde, 
1694. 

["  Loeutta  migratoria.''    Hagen,  i,  488.] 

30.  t  Jo.  Hlob  Ludol£     Appendix  secunda  ad  liistoriain  Aethiopicam  continens 

Diflsertationem  de  loenstis  anno  praeterito  immensa  copia  in  Qermania  vieis 

cmn  Diatriba,  qna  sententia  aatoiiB  nova  de  selayis,  siye  loenstis^  cibo  IsraSli- 

tarum  in  deserto.  defenditur,  et  argumentiB  contrariis  Yiri  docti  reBpoudetnr 

etc.    Francofdrti  ad  Moen.,  Znnner,  1694.    fol.    6  p.  -f  P*  I"^  +  P^  on  p. 

20 ;  fig.  on  title  and  on  p.  14. 

"  t  HlatoilA  Aethiopioa,  published  at  Franof.  ad  Moen.,  1681 .    4  lib.    fol.    tOom- 

mentarioB.  Franc! a. M.,  1691.  fol.  — ——Appendix L  Francf.. aM.,  1688.  fol.  — — — 
French  translation,  abridged:  Konvelle  histolre  de  TAbysslnie.  Poiia,  168i-16U8.  13P. 
Also,  English,  Dutch,  Gennan,  and  Rnsslsn  translations."    [Hagen,  i,  607.] 

31.  tB:  Floyd.    A  letter  giving  an  account  of  locusts  lately  observed  in  Wales. 

<Philo8opbical  Transactions.    1694.    v.  18,  no.  i^,  p.  4&-47.    tBadd. 

1739.    V.  3,  p.  99-100. 
[Hagen,  i,  241.] 

32.  tQ:  Owen.     Extract  from  bis   bistory  of  Pembrokeshire,     -t^ Pbilosopbical 

Transactions.    1694.    v.  18,  no.  206,  p.  48. 
"Locusts  in  Wales."    [Hagen,  il,  24.] 

33.  Caspar  Neumann.    Donnerwetterund  Hensobreokeni  beide  im  Jahr  Cbri8til693 

zn  Breslau  geseben.    Breslan,  1694.    p.  26-53.    4^. 
*'  Penitential  sermon."    [Hagen,  11,  4.] 

34.  tC:  Rayger.    De locustis  volantibns.    ^ Epbem.  Acad.  Nat.  Curios.  1694.  Deo* 

3,  ann.  2,  obs.  22,  p.  29-31. 

"  QryUut  migratorim.**    [Hagen,  ii,  68.] 

35.  t  J :  Chriatoph  Ortlob.    Dissertatio  de  praesagiis  looustarum  inoertis  et  falsia. 

Besp.  Maurit.  Castens.  VratiaL  Auctor.    Lipsiae,  Titius,  1713.    32  p.    4°. 
[Hagen,  ii,  22.] 

36.  t  Paul  Jetzen.    Coi^jecturae  de  ominosis  locustis  quae  aestate  superiore  Silesiam 

depopulatae  sunt  etc.    Sedini,  Dablins,  1713.    8  p.,  without  pagination.    4^. 
"Program."    [Hagen,  i,  396.] 

37.  tPaul  Jetzen.    Muthmaassungen  von  den  wundersamen  Heuscbreoken  welcbe 

im  vorigen  Sommer  in  Scblesien  grossen  Scbaden  gethan  etc.  Stettin,  Dablen, 
1713.    14  p.    40. 

"Kew  Year's  gift    Probably  the  same  as  the  preceding."    [Hagen,  i,  888.] 

38.  t  S :  Chr :  Iioeber.    Epistola  de  locustis.     <  Epbem.  Acad.  Nat.  Curios.    1715. 

Cent,  iii  et  iv,  Append.,  p.  137-146.    valenfinl  Ampbitheat.  Zootom. 

P.  ii,  p.  182-186. 
(Hagen,  i,  488.] 

39.  Giu:  del  Papa.    Relazione  delle  diligenze  usate  con  felice  sncceaso  nell'anno 

1716  per  distrugsere  le  cavallette,  le  quali  avevano  stranamente  ingombrato 
una  gran  parte  delle  Maremme  di  Pisa,  di  Siena,  di  Volterra,  e  tntte  le  oam- 
pagne  di  Piombino,  Scarlino,  e  Sovvereto.    Firenze,  1716.    48  p.    4^. 

(Anonymous.    Also  ascribed  to  Tommaso  BnonaTenturif    Hagen,  ii,  28  (Papa),  61 
(Popa).J 

40.  t  Tommaao  Buonaventurl.    Relazione  delle  devozioni  ed  opere  di  pietik  cbe  si 

son  fatte  nell'anno  1716  per  ottenere  da  Dio  la  grazia  di  discacciare  le  oaval- 
lette  cbe  infestavano  le  Maremme  di  Pisa,  di  Siena  e  di  Volterra.    Firenze, 
1717.    55  p.    40. 
[Hagen,  1, 102.] 

41.  tFranoeaoo  Soufoni.     Osservazione  intomo  aUe  cavallette.    (Locusta  migra- 

toria.)   Romae,  Rossi,  1718.  24  p.;  fig.    4^.    Latin  tranaiation:  tOb- 

servationes  circa  locustas.    <£pnem.  Acad.  Nat.  Curios.    1722.    Cent.ixetx, 

Append.,  p.  485-^506,  fig.    Extract:   <tGiornale  de  letterati  dltalia^ 

1721.    v.33,pt..l,no.8,p.411-425. 
[Hagen,  ii,  146.] 
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42.  t  J:  G:  Siegesbeok.  Yon  der  vermeintliclieii  Ankonft  der  HeusoliTeoken  ans 
dem  Mond.  <[  Breslaner  Natur-  and  KnnBtgeechichte.  1723.  vera.  23,  p.  P91- 
2d2. 

[Hogen,  il,  16a.] 

43*  t  Yon  dem  sogenannten  wandelnden  Blatte.    <[Bre8laaer  Natur- and 

Konstgesohichte.    1723.    vers.  25,  p.  304-309. 
[Hagen,  U,  889.] 

J :  Jao :  Gtobeaolixar.    Diasertatio  physioae  sacrae  speobnen  do  looDstis.    Reap. 
MaiH^ae  et  Cellarias.    Tigori,  1724.    2i  sheets  +  I  pi.    4^. 
[Hagen,  U,  122.] 

44.  t  J :  Loonh :  Frlach.    Beschreibonff  von  allerley  Insecten  in  Teutschland.  nebst 

nfitzlichen  Anmerkan^n  and  nothigen  Abbiidan^en  von  diesem  Imecnenden 
and  fliegenden  inlandischen  GewUrme,  znr  Bestatigang  and  Fortsetzang  der 
grttndlichen  Entdeoknng,  so  einife  von  der  Natur  dieser  Creaturen  beraos- 
gegeben.  and  zur  Erganzung  and  verbesserang  der  aadem.  Berlin,  Nicolai, 
1720-173a  13  V.  4^. 
i  T.  9.  1730.  Sammt  einer  Yorrede.  darinnen  ein  Auszug  aas  des  Hr.  Franc. 
Redi  Bucb  von  der  Erzeugung  aer  Insecten  enthalten  ist.  Wie  aacb  einer 
Besohreibunff  der  Strich-Heusobrecken,  welche  in  diesem  Jabr  grosaen 
Sohaden  eetnan,  etc.     6  p.  Yorrede  -{-38  p.  -f  22  copperp].     •  t  [Re- 

view, on  tne  locusts.]    ^Commerc.  Norib.  1731.    p.  103. 
[Hftgen,  i,  254.]    [KSppen,  p.  266.] 

45.  f  C :  H :  Rappolt.    E  generali  contemplatione  emolumentum  e  creaturis  noxiis 

capiendi  subnata  quaestio ;  an  damnum  per  locustas  agris  illatum  earundem 
beneficio  compensari  possit.    Berolini,  Hande,  1730.    2i  sheets.    4^. 
"Deeoriptioii  and  anatomy  of  three  locnsts."    [Hagen,  ii,  60.] 

46.  t  J :  Jao :  Rembold.    Historisch  uad  physikalischer  Tractat  von  Heuschrecken 

Oder  kurze  Bescbreibung  von  deren  Beneonung,  Arten,  Eigenscbaften,  Yer- 
mehmng,  Wiederkunft,  grossen  Land-Schaden,  Yorboten  noch  grSsseren 
UnglUcks,  verachledenen  Anscblasen,  Yortheilon  auch  in  unterschiedl. 
Provintzion  angewandten  Mitteln  selbige  zu  vertreiben  u.  vollig  aoszurotten, 
Zurichtung  zur  Speise,  niitzl.  Gebraucn  in  Arzteneien-Kunst,  nebst  anderer 
curieuser  Anmerk.  bertthmter  Natur-Kunst-  n.  Welterfahrener  Scribenten. 
Berlin  u.  Leipzig  [autor,  1730].  64  p.  +  1  pi.  8^. 
**Zocuttamiirratoria,"    [Hagen,  U,  71.] 

47.  t  Anonym.    Edict  wegen  Yertilgung  der  Heuschrecken  oder  Sprongsel :  sub  dato 

Berlin  13.  April,  24.  Octbr.  1731.    <  Corpus  oonstit.  Marchic.    1740.    v.  5,  pt.  3, 

?.  381-386.  no.  41-42.    fol.    Reimpr.f:  Konigsberg,  Hartung,  23.  Mai 
805.O  2  sheets,    fol. 
,                        [Hagen,  ii,  330.] 

48.  V.  Ziudwig.    De  locust  is.     <  Hall.  Wochenbl.     1731. 

[Hagen,  i,  507.] 

49.  *  t  Conte  Oin :  Zinannl    Delle  nova  e  dei  nidi  degli  uccelli  libro  primo.    Aggi- 

ante  in  fine  alcune  osservazioni,  con  una  dissertazione  sopra  varie  specie  di 
cavallette.    .    .    .    Yenezia,  Antonio  Bortoli,  1737.    title  -j-  [6]  +  130  -{-  55 
+  p.,  18x12.5.    frontispiece,  21x13.5.     [3]  -f  22  -f  8  pi.,  18x12. 
Contains : 
*  t  Osservazioni  giomali  sopra  le  cavallette    ....    con  una  dissertazione  in 
fine  intomo  alle  medesime  [including :  Dissertazione  delle  cavallette,  p.  35- 
50,  and  explanation  of  the  plates  of  locusts,  p.  51-55].    title  -f-  ^  P* ;  8  P^- 
'*  Biology  and  anatomy  of  the  locaats."    [Hagen,  U,  804.] 

50.  f  J :  F :  'V7eidler.    Karratio  de  erucarnm  et  looustarum,  quae  agros  Yitemberg8« 

vicinos  aliquot  abhinc  annis  vastarunt,  interitu.    <  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions.    1734.    V.  38,  no.  432,  p.  294-296.    t  Badd.  1741.    v.  9,  p.  512-514. 

[Hagen,  ii,  263.] 

51.  tJ:  Gk>ttf:  Bueohner.     De  rarioribus  quibusdam  animalibus  In  Yoigtlandia 

quondam  natis,  ao  degentibus.    -t^  Acta  Natun»Curios.    1737.    v.  4,  p.  261-271. 
^'Lwmttamigraioria,**    [Hagen,  i,  100.] 

52.  Jnstos  Chriatoph  Dithmar.    Relation  von  Heuschrecken,  welche  sich  etliche 

Jahre  penseito  der  Oder  anfgehalten,  sammt  den  Anmerkungen  von  solchem 
Ungeziefer.    •^  Oekonom.  Fama.    St.  2,  p.  57. 
[Hagen,  i,  174.] 
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53.  AnonyiiL    A  true  repreaentation  of  the  locusts  that  fell  in  Eugland  tho  4.  Atur. 

1748.    Ipl. 

[Hftgen,  ii,  888.] 

54.  Anonym.    Kaiserliches  Mandat  wegen  der  Heaschrecken,  wie  aaoh  Besohreib- 

nng  der  1747  and  1748  in  Ungam  eingedroneenen  Heoachrecken.  <  Nator* 
n.  Knnsthistorie  von  Obersachsen.    v.  2,  p.  208. 

[Hftgen,  ii,  839.] 

55.  *tJ:  Chr:  Knndmann.     Anmerckangen  Uber  die  HeuBchrecken  in  Schlesien 

von  dem  Jahre  1748.  Auf  Verlongen  den  Dmck  Uberlassen.  Breslan,  Eom 
[1748].    39p. +  lpl.    40. 

[Hagen.  1.  440.] 

56.  *Bln  Idabhaber  der  Natai>'Wiaaeneoh«ft.    Die  Henschiecke  in  ihrem  Heer- 

Znge,  ale  ein  wahrer  Schrecke-Gast  in  Betrachtnng  gezo^en.  Hit  einer  En- 
pffer-Tabelle,  daranf  die  mancherle^  nnd  j^anz  li^sondem  Arten  der  Hen- 
schieoken  voigestellt  werden.   Leipzig,  Scuunermarck,  1748.    38  p. ;  1  pi.    8^. 

DeBorlption,  claBsiflcatlozi,  reprodaction,  BwarmflL  food,  ix\juiy,  and  nses  of  loooats; 
means  againat  them;  history  01  their  invaaions.  [IteTiew :  <  Neue  Haaibnrff.  eel.  Zelt. 
1748.    sTtT  [Hagen,  ii,  838.] 

57.  *Bm:  Ludewig  RathleC    Alcridotheologie  oder  historische  und  theologieche 

Betrachtungen  ttber  die  Heoachrekken.  bei  Qele^enheit  der  ietzisen  Hen- 
echrekken  in  Siebenbiirgen,  Ungem,  Polen,  Schlesien  nnd  Engellano.  Nebst 
einer  Mnthmaasung,  da^  die  Selaven,  welche  die  Israeliten  zweimahl  in  der 
Wiisten  gegeasen,  weder  Wachteln,  noch  Heaschrekkon,  sondem  die  Vogel 
Selenciden  gewesen.    Hannover,  Richter,  1748.    12  -f  36  +  233  p. ;  1  pi.    8^. 

Hiatory  of  looast  invasloiia  in  all  times  in  Asia,  AfMoa,  and  Europe.  Stmctore,  de- 
soripttve  characters,  varions  species,  habits,  abundance,  naave  coontiies,  and  migrationa 
of  locusts ;  their  deatnictiTenees  and  the  use  tliat  can  be  made  of  them.  fHscen,  ii.  (Q^j 
[Hagen,  L  c,  cites  a  Dutch  translation  of  either  this,  the  following,  or  ooth,  by  F.  A. 

verwer.   Amsterdam,  1750.    170 p. 4- Ipl.    8^.    Beview:  < Hamburg.    Berlchtaw 

1760.    St  58.    — ---^BeTiew:  <  Erlang.  Beitr.    1750.    p.  482.] 

58.  Zbn :  Iiudewlg  Rathlel     Akridotheologie.  oder  historische,  physikalisohe  nnd 

tlieologische  Betrachtnngen  fiber  die  Morgenlandischen  Heusohrekken,  bei 
Golegenheit  ihrer  Ztige  in  Enropa  in  den  Jtmren  1747,  1748, 1749.  Hannover, 
1750.    340  p.    80. 

"  Gives  historical  notices  especially."    [Gerstftcker  (1876),  p.  80.  ] 

59.  tAnonyuL    Beschreibang  der  Henschreoken,  sonderlich  der  henrigen.    Dresden, 

Harj^eter,  1748.    70  p. ;  1  pi.    8^. 

' '  Loeuita  migratoria."    [Hagen,  li,  838.] 

60.  t  ▲ :  J :  RoeuL    .    •    .    Der  monatlich  herausgegebenen  Insecten-Belnstigong 

zweiter  Theil,  welcher  acht  Classen  verschiedener  sowohl  inlfindischer.  als 
anch  einiger  anslikidischer  Insecte  enthiQt ;  alle  nach  ihrem  ITrsprun^,  ver- 
wandlang  und  andem  wunderbaren  Eisenschaften,  groetentheils  aus  eigener 
Erfahrang  beschrieben  und  in  sanber  iHnminirten  f  npfem  nach  dem  Leben 
abgebildet,  vorgestellet.  Ntimberg,  beim  Verfasser,  gedruckt  bei  J.  J.  Fleisch- 
mann,  1749.  50  +  550  p.  +  index  +  94  col.  pL  (on  76  pi.)  +  1  title-pl. 
Heuschrecken  und  Grillen,  200  p.  +  80  pL  (on  29  pi.}.    [Hagen,  ii,  84.1 

61.  t  Anonym.    An  account  of  the  locust  which  did  vast  damage  in  Walaohia,  Mol- 

davia and  Transilvania  in  the  years  1747-1748  and  of  some  swarms  of  them, 
which  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  1748  came  in  to  Hungary  and  Poland. 
<  Philosophical  Transactions.  1749.  v.  46,  no.  491,  p.  30-37.  <t  Ham- 
burg. Magazin.    1751.    v.  7,  p.  546-554. 
[Hagen,  ii,  838.] 

62.  AnonynL    Nachrichten  von  den  landverderblichen  Heuschrecken.     Frankfurt 

a.  M.,  1750.    8°. 

[Hagen.  ii,  339.] 

63.  t  AnonynL    Sammlunc  merkwUrdiger  Nachrichten  von  den  Heuschrecken,  welche 

1747  und  1748  aus  der  TUrkey]  in  Siebenbtirgen,  Uncani,  Polen  eingedjungen, 
und  von  da  1749  dnrch  Oestreich,  Bayern  etc.  ausgebreitct.  Franuurt  a.  M., 
Gronau,  1750.    110  p. ;  1  pi.    8°. 

"Loeiuta  migratoria,"  ["Also  in  Kundmann^s  writing  uinm  Silesian  locusts.**  Bj^ 
gen,  ii,  839.] 

64.  Cbxiatoph  Gk>ttlob  Ghiindig.    Nachricht  vop  allerley  Insocten,  sonderlich  den 

Heuschrecken.  <^  Natur-  n.  Kunsthistorid  von  Obersachsen.  1T50.  v.  1,  p. 
545. 

[Hagen,  i,  807.] 
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65.  Gottf :  Bohoster.    ScbaUbhandlnng  yon  den  Insecten,  besonderB  yon  den  Hen- 

sohrecken.    KfinigBberg,  1760.    7i  aheeti.    4°. 
[HagoD,  U,  144.] 

66.  t  AnonynL    Naohrioht  yon  denen  Henaohreoken  nnd  wie  selbige  auszorotten, 

<  Stattgart.  select.  Phys.  Oecon.    1751.    y.  1,  Bt.  4,  p.  311r-3S3. 
[Hftgen,  U,  889.] 

67.  t  Anonym.    GeBohiolite  der  Heuaohieoken.  darinnen  nnder  andem  gezeigt  wiid| 

wie  man  dieeelben  wo  nioht  gleich  yeiralgen  dooh  gar  bald  bo  dSnne  machen 
kann,  daBS  ihre  Anzahl  dem  Lande  nicht  mobr  bo  empfindlich  sein  wild.  NtUm- 
berg,  Zimmeimann,  1753.    77  p.    8°. 

[Hagen,  U,  889.] 

68.  t  J:  Qottlleb  Qladltaoh.  Abhandlung  yon Yeitilgang der  Zaghenscbrecken nnd 

den  eigentlioben  HUlfkmitteln,  die  aich  anf  richtige  ErkenntuisB  dieser  Tbiere 
grttnden.    Berlin  n.  PotBdam,  VoBBe,  1754.    71  p.  •  8^. 

**  tiffyOut  fwtoratorittt.'*   ["AIM  In  Us  Pontwisaeiiaoluift.  Act.  Beg.  8oa  BeroL 

1752.  pLi»p.&-10L   tlf  yliu  phyalk.  Belostig.    17&5.   St.  98.  p.  1192-1317. 

Narnberg,  1768.    S9.    Berlin,  17M.    8o.    tGledittch.,  Phys.  bot  6k.  AbhdL 

y.  8,  p.  aS8-311."]    [Hsgen,  1,  286.] 

69.  Anonym.    Supplement  anx  reflexions  snr  le  d^sastre  de  Lisbonne  ayeo  nn  Jour- 

nal des  phenom^nes  etc.  en  1755  et  des  remarqnes  sur  la  plaie  des  sauterell^ 
1757.    ^. 

[Hagen,  U.  339.] 

70.  Jos :  Gk>ttlleb  Koelreuter.    Bazsusbdenie  o  sarantsbe  s  pokasaniem  nadesb- 

netsbikb  spoBob  k  iskoreneniin  onoL     •^Sotsbineniia  i  perevodi,  k  poVce  1 

uyeBoleniiu  sluzbasbtsbiia.     1758.     p.  ito.     [German  translation.] 

tAbbandlung  yon  dem  Stricbbenscbreoken,  nebst  einer  Anzeige  der  znyer- 
l&siffsten  liittel,  dieselben  zuyertilgen;  ttberaetzt  ans  der  ruBsiscben  Mon- 
atssonrift,  welcbe  zu  St.  Petersburg  unter  der  Anfsiobt  des  Hm.  Prof.  MUller 
beraus  kommt.    <  Hamburg.  Magazin.    1760.    y.  24,  pt.  2,  p.  186-216,  flg. 
[K6ppen,  p.  196.]    [Hsgen,  iJ,  888.] 

71.  Anonym.  Remedia  quibusinreffnoKeapolitano  loouBtae  eammque  oya  destmun* 

tur.    <  Histoire  de  VAcademie  doB  Sciences  de  Paris.    1765. 

[Hagen,  ii,  889.] 

72.  Qottf :  A :  Qmandlmr.    Beobacbtongen  tlber  einige  Henscbrecken.    <  Nator- 

fo^ber.    1775.    St.  5,  p.  19-22. 

"  tfrySiM  mtgratoriiui,"    [Hagen,  1, 807.] 

73.  tJ:  8:  Gtohroeter.     Von  den  Heuscbrecken,  ibrer  Katurgeaobicbte  und  den 

Gattnngen,  welcbe  siob  in  Tbfiringen  aufbalten.  <  Sobroeter  Abbandlnnffen 
tiber  yerscbiedene  Gegenstande  der  Natnrgescbiobte.  1776.  y.  1,  p.  258-316. 
<  t  Berlin.  Samml.    1772.    y.  4,  p.  496-541. 

[Hagen,  ii,  142.] 

74.  G:  F:  Moeller.     Die  Henscbrecken  ak  ein  Landwirtb  betraobtet.    <Oeko- 

nomiscbe  Nacbrichten  [f  der  GeBeUscbaft  in  Scblesien.  1779],  y.  7,  p.  48;  p. 
438. 

[Hagen,  1,  645.] 

75.  t  Don  OtdUenno  Bo^irlea.    Historia  natural  de  la  langosta  de  Espafia.    Madrid, 

1781.    40  p.    120. 
[Hagen,  i,  80.] 

76.  Anonym.    Zur  Kunde  fremder  Yolker  und  LSnder ;  aus  franzosisohen  MisslonB- 

bericbten.    Leipzig,  1781.     8^.     ^y.  1,  p.  19-22,  contains:  Henscbrecken- 
scbwi&rme  aus  der  Beise  eines  liissionairs  yon  Constantinopel  nach  Haleb. 
[t FUessly  neaes  Magacin,  t.  1.  p.  185-187.)    [Hagen,  ii,  839.] 

77.  *tJ:  Roskoaobnik.    Nacbricbt  yon  den  nacb  Bontzbida  in  Siebenbilrgen ge- 

kommeuen  Znsbenschrecken,  ibrem  Aufentbalte  daselbst,  und  ibrer  Ausrot* 
tung;  nebst  emigen  die  Katnrgescbicbte  derselben   betreffenden   Bemerk- 

imgen.    Piessburg,  LGwe,  1782.    14  p. ;  1  copperpl.    8°.    Ungariscbe 

Magazin.    1782.    y.  2,  p.  389-399,  fig. 

"  QryUui  nUf^ratoriuM."    fBb^Ean,  U,  93.]    Treats  of  three  or  more  species. 

78.  *  t  A.  Baron.    Eecbercbes  sur  les  santerelles  et  snr  les  moyens  de  les  d^tmire. 

<JoumaldePbysique.    1786.    y.  29,  p.  321-330.    Q-^.    4^    1 17  X  11. 
"  OryUut  migratoriut,'*    [Hagen,  i,  29.] 
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79.  A.  Baron.    Relation  des  Tarages  que  leu  santereUee  ont  fait  dans  qtielques  eaa- 

tons  de  Langnedoc  et  de  FroTenoe.    <[  Journal  de  Langaedoo.    1787.    no.  1. 

[Hogen,  i,  29.] 

80.  tDon  Ignaeio  de  Asao  y  del  Rio.     Bisonno  sobre  la  langosta  y  medios  de 

exterminarla.    1785.    33  p.    8^. 

[Hagen,  i,  15.]    [See  the  following.] 

81.  *  t  Olnf  Qerhard  Tychaen.    Des  Don  Ignaoio  de  Asso  y  del  Rio  K5niglioh-8pan- 

iechon  (Jeneral-Consala  in  Holland  &io.  Abhandlimgen  von  den  fienachreoken 
nnd  ihien  Yertilganffe-Mitteln;  ans  dem  Spaniechen  tlbenetst.  nnd  mit  einem 
Anhang  von  den  JBtDlidohen  Heosohreeken  begleitet.  Roetook,  Koppen,  1787. 
16  +  104  p. ;  "1  pi". 

Beioriptioii  of  the  thxee  iAjnrioiii  eenera  of  Spanish  loooato;  oaoaeB  of  their  inoreMa; 
meana  against  them  at  all  stages  of  their  growth.  Interpretatioin  of  biUical  referenoea 
to  loooau.  « 

[ "  The  appendix  oooapica  p.  41-104,  tab.  .  Sxtxaet :  Jenaiache  Allgemdne  litter. 

Zeitong.    im.    T.  2,  p.  103.16&."]    [Hagen,ii,231i  1,15.] 

82.  J:  G:  Kmenitz.     Oekonomiech-technologische  Encyclop&die.    1790.    v.  23,  p. 

377-503. 

"The  article  'Heuschrecke'  gives  historical  notices  espeoiaUy."  [Koppen,  p.  91.] 
[GerstAcker  (1876),  p.  CO.] 

83.  J :  Bapt :  Baron  Rougier  de  Labergerie.    Ravaees  cansds  par  dee  saiiterelles 

dans  on  canton  da  D^partement  da  Gard.    <^  Annales  de  ragricoltare  firan- 
«aise.    An  VI  [1798].    ser  1,  v.  1,  p.  322-326. 
fHagen,  ii,  95.] 

84.  t  P :  Sim :  Pallaa.    Bemerkongen  aaf  einer  Reise  in  die  siidlichen  Statthalter- 

Bchaften  des  Raasischen  Reichee  in  den  Jabren  1793-1794.     Leipzig,  1799, 

1801.    2  V.    40.    25  +  26  pL ;  3  m^ps.    t  [Frencb  transl.]   Pam,  1901. 

2v.    8^.    [Completer  ed.]    Leipzig,  1803.    2  y.    &>. 

[Hagen,  ii,  25.]  [Kdppen.  p.  248  and  p.  258,  quotes  from  t.  2,  p.  876-382  and  p.  487,  oon- 
coming  OtUoptenua  itoMou«.j 

85.  t  J:  Gottlieb  GeorgL     GeograpbiBch,  physicaliscbe  and  iiatorbistoriscbe  Be- 

schreibong  des  Russiscfaen  Reicbs.    Konigsberg,  Nicolovioe,  1797-1802.    3  v. 

in  4  T.,  nebst  Nachtrag.      [Notice  (by  Hagen).]     Stettin.  entomoL 

Zeitnng.    1859.    v.  20,  p.  101-102;  p.  204. 

[Insects,  ▼.  3,  p.  1083-2167,  and  Nachtrag,  p.  331-343.  Hagen,  i,  272  and  831.]  [E5ppcn 
quotes  freqamitly  £h>m  p.  2057-2060.] 

88.  J :  Barrovr.    An  acconnt  of  travels  into  tlie  interior  of  soathem  Afi-ica  in  tbe 
years  1797  and  179ti;  including  carsory  observations  [etc.]    London,  Cadell, 

1801.     419  p.    4°.     German  translation :  Leipzig,   1801.     8°.    

Frencb  translation  by  L.  Grandpr^ :    Paris,  1801.    2  v.    8°.    Extract : 

<^tllligers  Magazin  fUr  Insectenkande.  1805.  v.  4,  p.  220  [upon  flights  of 
locusts].  — —  t  Voigts  Magazin  ftir  den  neuestcn  Zustand  dcr  Naturkunde 
[etc.],     1801.    V.  3,  p.  169. 

[  Hagcm,  i,  20  and  399 :  ii,  246.] 

87.  iB.  P.  Kofod.     Om   Hoeskraekker  1  Almindelighed  betragtede;    isaer  deres 

Oedelaeggelser ;  og  tillige  om  de  vigtigste  Bibelsteder,  noor  Hoesloraekker 
omtales.    Kjobenhavn,  Tikjobs,  1802,    8°.     159  p. ;  1  pi. 

^'^Aeridium  mimtoriwn."  [Hogen,  i,  428.]  On  locusts  in  general,  their  laTOgea,  and 
passagea  in  the  Bible  where  they  are  mentioned. 

88.  Cas:  Rostan  et  Lyle  Saint  Martin.     Extrait  d'un  rapport  fait  Ik  I'Acad^mie 

de  Marseille  sur  les  santerelles  qui  en  Pan  XII  [1804]  ont  ravagd  divers  qoar^ 
tiers  du  territoire  de  cette  ville  et  sar  les  raoyens  employes  pour  detroire  cea 
insectes.    <^  M4m.  Acad.  Marseille.  II  (1804).    — —  <^  Annales  de  ragrioul- 
ture  fraufaise.    1807.    v.  29,  p.  398-424. 
[Hagen,  ii,  04.] 

89.  ■  Olofbon.    Etwas  iiber  die  seit  oinigen  Jabren  in  der  Ukraine  und  Klein- 

reussen  wUthenden  Zugheuschrecken  und  die  Mittel  zu  ibrer  Yertilgnng. 
<  Oekonomiscbo  Repertorium  fUr  Liefland.    1809.    v.  4,  p.  708-718. 

"Upon  loonst-invasions  in  the  years  1794, 1804, 1805, 1800."    [ESppcn,  p.  196.] 

90.  fB:  Dan:  Clarke.    Travels  in  various  oonntries  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

London,  1810-1823.     6  v.      4°.    Also   1816-1824.     11  v.    8°.    

Frencb  translation :  [Voyages  en  Russie,  en  Tartarie  et  en  Turquie.  (Tra- 
daits  de  Tanglais.)]    t Paris,  Artb.  Bertrand,  1813.    3  v.    3  maps;  2  pi.    8^. 

[Hagen,  i,  132.]    [Edppen  quotes  from  v.  2,  p.  293-296  and  p.  440  of  the  S^eoch.] 
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91.  *  t  GkMtano  do  Iiooxetlifl.     Sulle  loooste,  dette  yolff armente  Braoht     «^  Atti 

del  Beale  Istituto  Inooirag.  alle  Scienxe  naturali  Napolt    1811.    v.  1,  p.  S33- 
26».    Qo.    4°.    1 17X12. 
THftgen,  i,  60ft.] 

92.  tPomponio  Benni    Raccolta  di  OBservazioni  snlla  piopa^azione  delle  locaste 

meszi  per  impeidirne  lo  avilappo  e  per  la  loio  estiipazione.    Roma;  Morda- 
chinl,  1811.    ;{5  p.    iP. 
(Hagem  li.  151.1 

93.  tGin:  Mar:  Glovene.  Delle cavallettepnglieei  (Acrid,  migratorioia).  ^Mem. 

Soo.  ItaUana.    1813.    v.  16 :  2,  p.  188-211.  ' 

[Hikgsii,  i,  283.] 

94.  Lnlgl  Dofia.    Origine,  propagaziono  e  danzil  delle  locoate.    Roma,  1816./  4^. 

[Hagen,  i,  178.J 

95.  lyan  Martos.  Sposob  istrebliat*  sarantsha  +    <^  Tnidi  VoPnago  Ekonomiiehes- 

kago  Obshtsbestva.    1817.    pt.  68.  p.  133-166. 
Means  of  destroying  the  locusts.    «^  Transactions  of  the  Free  Economic  Society. 
1817.    pt.  68,  p.  133^166. 

[Kdppen,  p.  197.]    How  to  extiipftte  the  locntt 

96.  AnonTin.    Note  sur  les  santerelles  qni  se  sont  propag^es  demi^rement  dans  le 

temtoire  d' Aries  et  sur  les  moyens  employ^  pour  leur  destruction.  <^  Annales 
de  FAgriculture  fran^aise.    1819.    ser.  2,  v.  8,  p.  357-363. 
Extract  from  Journal  de  Maneille.    [Hagen,  il,  889.] 

97.  t  Baron   L:  A:in  d'HombreB-Fiimas.     Notice   sur  les   sauterelles  d'Arles. 

<  Journal  de  Physique.     18i0.     v.  90,  p.  210-212.     <l8is,  1820,  p. 

913-914. 

[Hagen^i,  878.1 

^.8.  t  Anonym.     Ueber  Henschrecken-Schaden  in  der  Krim.    <^Froriep  Notizen. 
1824.    v.  8,  p.  292.    <  Morgenblatt.    1824.    no.  224. 

[Hagen,  11,  839.] 

99.  *Liilgi  Metax^  e  8eb:o  Roll!    Oaserrazioni  naturali  intomo  aUe  cavallette 
nocive  della  Campagna  Bomana.    Boma,  Poggioli,  1825.    iv  -{-  52  -f  p.    Q^. 

40.    t  19  X  13.     1  c^  pi.,  24  X  17.      1  [Same. ]    Terza  ediz.  italiana. 

Boma,  Magnoz,  1839.    72  p. ;  1  col.  pi.    8^. 
[Hagen,L637;  11,339.1 

200.  Atbanaali  Stoikovltach.    O  sorantshe  i  sjKwobakh  istrebleniia  eia.    Sanktpe- 
terburg,  1825.    4^. 
On  the  locust  and  means  of  destroying  it.    St.  Petersburg,  1825.     4^. 

"On  Paehytului  migratorwu  and  how  to  extinwte  it.*'  "Almost  complete,  and  in  part 
a  literal  ttanalation  from  the  article  Henaehrecke  In  the  Oekonomlache  Encyclopftdie  of 
Kr Units  (1790),  which  the  author  does  not  aay."    [K&ppen,  p.  90  and  p.  92.] 

1.01.  Anonym.  Ueber  die  italienische  Heuschrecke.    <[  Andr^  Oeconom.  Neuigkeit. 
u.  Verhandl.    1826.    v.  2,  p.  593-^95. 

''Awidium  italieum.'*    "TranalAted  from  BlbL  Italiana,  182S,  Oct."    [Hagen,  11,  839.] 

202.  — -—  Gftmba.     Voyage  dans  la  Bussie  mdridionale.    Paris,  1826.    2  v.    (In 

1820-1824.— C.T.) 

[Kdppen  cites  p.  226-231  of  y.  2,  fk«qnently.] 

203.  Q.  PlayfEdr.    On  the  appearance  of  locusts  in  the  Doab.     <^Transaction8  of 

Medical  and  Phys.  Society  of  Calcutta,  v.  1,  p.  306.    tBrewster  Edinb. 

Journal.   1828.  v.  8,  p.  149-151.  Froriep  Notizen.  1828.  v.  20,  p.  167-168. 

[Hagen,  11,  47.] 

204.  t  J:  Smirnove.    A  communication  on  the  locust  (Gr.  migratorius  L.)  which 

lately  devastated  the  Crimea  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Bussia.    <Trans* 
actions  of  Linniean  Society  of  London.  1827.  v.  15,  p.  507-509.  tFroriep 

Notizen.     1828.    v.  22,  p.  264-266. 
[Hagen,  11, 168.] 

205.  *  t  F:s  Korte.      Die  Strich-,  Zug-  oder  Wander-Heuschrecke  ihre  Beschreib- 

ung,  Yerheerung  in  jetzigen  und  frUhem  Zeiten,  nnd  die  Mittel  zu  ihrer  Ver- 
tUgung.    Berlin,  Bttcker,  1828.    52  p. ;  1  col.  pi.    6^. 

[Hagen,  1,  428.] 

_  _  • 

206.  *  F:s  BI5rte.     Die  Strich-,  Zug-  oder  Wander-Heusohrecke  vom  £ie  an  beob- 

aohtet  und  beschrieben.    Mit  einer  colorirten  Abbildung.    Berlin,  Bticker, 
1829.    103  p. ;  1  col,  pi.    BP. 

(Hagen,  1, 428. 1    *'  Contains  the  best  and  moet  thorough  description  of  PaehytyUu  migra- 
torius, so  fftr  as  I  know."    [Kdppen,  1866,  p.  92.] 
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107.  *  Vino :  KoUar.  Uber  die  Zag-  oder  Wander-Heiisclirecke.  Acrrdiiim  mignt- 
torinnL  (Latr.);  Gryllus  migratoiins.  (Lin.)  Mit  beaonderer  Rtlckaicht  auf 
ihre,  in  Sommer  1828  in  SiebenbUrgen  an^eiiohteten  Yerwtistnngeny  nnd  die 
Mittel  zu  ihrer  Yertilgong.  <[  Wiener  Zeitschrift  flir  Konst,  Litetatnr.  The; 
ater  and  Mode.  1829.  no.  15,  p.  113-116 ;  no.  16,  p.  121-125 ;  no.  17,  p.  130-137 ; 
1  col.  pL 

Describes  Pa^ytyUu  migratorUu  and  the  related  species. 

106.  Jul :  Thdr :  Chi :  Ratzebnrg.    <  Mittbeiioneen  der  k.  k.  miihriscben 

G^esellschaft  zui  Beforderung  des  Ackerbaues.    182£ 

[KOppen,  p.  178.  J 

109.  Alex:  Lefebure.    [Stanronotoscraciatas.]    <^Annaiea  de  la  Soci^t^  ontomo- 

logiqne  de  France.    1833.    v.  2,  p.  338. 
[Kdppen,  p.  265.] 

110.  tB:  Dan:  Clarke.    The  locust.    <^  Zoological  Magazine,  or  Jonmal  of  Nato- 

lal  History.    London,  1833.    v.  8,  p.  139. 

" Extract  from  Clarke's  Trarels  in  Tartary  "  (1810 }.    [Hagen,  i,  13J.  I 

111.  *  Paolo  ZanghL    Delle  cavallette  e  del  modo  di  distrnggerle.    Opera  in  circos- 

tanza  della  invasione  avyenata  neUa  Provinoia  di  Galtanissetta  nel  1832. 
Palermo,  Virzi,  1835.    176  +  171  p.    0°.    5  hg. 

112.  t  Ant :  Job  :  J :  Boiler.    Note  snr  des  apparitions  d'Orthopt^res  dans  les  envi- 

rons de  Marseille.    <^  Annales  de  la  Soci€t€  entomologique  de  France.    1833. 

V.  2,  p.  486-489 ;  Bull.,  p.  49.    t  I/Institut.     1833.    v.  I.  no.  21,  p.  183- 

184.    Froriep  Notizen.    1834.    v.  39,  p.  81-84.    Isis.     1846.    v.  7, 

p.  496. 

[Hagen,  11, 173.]    [ESppen,  p.  266.) 

113.  t  Blagio  Creaoimoni.    Osservazioni  snlla  vita  delle  cavallette  e  sui  mezzl  per 

distruggere.    Calatagirone,  Montalto,  1833.    64  p. ;  1  pi.    SP, 

[Hagen,  i,  146.] 

114.  Anonym.    Sepia  hexapodia  Molina  als  ein  Orthopteron  erkannt.    <  Froriep 

Notizen.    1835.    v.  45.  p.  273-276. 
[Hagen,  ii,  339.] 

115.  tOin:  Aleaai    Sul  metodo  di  distniggersi  le  cavallette.    <Att]  Accademia 

Gioenia.    1835.    v.  9,  p.  329-353. 

IHagen,  1,  7.J 

116.  t  J:  Nepomok  Blaelt.    Oeschichte,  Systematik  nnd  Literatur  der  Insecten- 

kunde  von  den  &ltesten  Zeiten  bis  aiu  die  Qegenwart,  als  Handbuch  ^r  den 
Jiinger  nnd  als  Repertorium  fUr  den  Meister  der  Entomologie.  Leipzig,  Hart- 
mann,  1836.    8  +  255  p.    8°. 

[Hagen,  1,  200.]    "Long  list  of  writers  npon  the  Jonmeys  of  Paehytulut  mignUoriut^ 
p.  240-245."    [Fischer  Fr.,  Orth.  enr.  (1853),  p.  291.] 

117.  tJnl:  Thdr:  Chr:  Ratseburg.    Die  Forstinsekten  oder  Abbildnng  und  Be- 

sohreibnng  der  in  den  Waldern  Preussens  und  der  Nachbarstaateu  als  schSd- 
lich  oder  niitzUch  bekannt  gewordenen  Insokten ;  in  systematischer  Folge  nnd 
mit  besonderer  RUcksioht  auf  die  Vortilgung  der  schadlicbsten.     Berlin, 
Nioolai,  1837-1844.    3  v.    4^.    With  woodcuts  and  black  and  colored  pi. 
[Hagen,  11,  61-62.]    [Eoppen  cites  this  work,  t.  8,  p.  262-275,  frequently.] 

118.  t  C :  Darwin.    Narrative  of  tbe  surveying  voyages  of  H.  M.  S.  Adventure  and 

Beaffle  between  the  years  1826  and  1836,  describing  their  examination  of  the 
southern  shores  of  South  America.    London,  Colbum,  1839.    3  v.    8^.  ■ 

[German  transl.  by  £.  Dieffenbach.]    Naturwissenschaftliche  Reisen.    — — - 

t  Erichson  Bericht,  1841,  p.  9.    Froriep  Notizen,  1841,  p.  385. 

IHagen,  1, 162.]    [K5ppen,  p.  121,  p.  129,  p.  130,  p.  165,  cites  v.  1,  p.  180-181,  and  ▼.  2,  p.  95.) 

119.  !■ :  A:in  d'Hombres  Flmias.     Notice  sur  les  d^g&ts  commis  aux  environs 

.  d'Aix  par  Locusta  ephippiger.    <^  Annales  de  la  Soci6t6  entomologique  da 
lYance.    1839.    v.  8;  Bull.,  p.  30-^. 

[Hagen,  i,  378.] 

120.  tBdwin  BroiPTn.    A  specimen  of  Locusta  migratoria  captured  at  Mickleover, 

near  Derby.    <  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.     1842.    v.  10,  p. 

157-158. 

[Hagen,  1,  93.J 

121. ToohemeTskii.    O  sarantshe.    <  Posrednik.    1842.    nos.  2  and  3. 

On  the  locust.    <^  Umpire.    1842.    nos.  2  and  3. 

"Interesting  observations  on  habits  of  Paekytylut  migrcUoriui^  especially  at  the moatha 
of  the  Danube."    [Koppen,  p.  91  and  02.] 
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122.  Fi«nre  llCaroell  TbOMaiiit  de  SoirM.    M^moiie  sur  les  caases  dee  migrations 

de  divers  animaux  et  partionli^rement  dee  oiaeaux  et  dee  poieeons.  [Coaronnd.] 
<  Nataurknnd.  Yernandelingen  van  de  Holland.  Maateohap.  der  Wetensohap. 

te  Harlem.    1842.    321  p.    4^    t [Notice.]    Isle.    1844.    ▼.  4, p.  302-304. 

[Ha({eii,  ii,  154.]    (ESppen  oite*  p.  41M4,  and  p.  620.J 

123.  tJos:  Alpb:  Rlon.    Relations  dee  ravages  oaoe^  en  Yalaiee  par  les  sauterelles 

en  1837. 1838  et  1839.    <  Aotee  de  la  Soci^t^  hel v^tiqoe  des  sciences  natniellea 
r^onie  a  Lansanne,  1843,  p.  118-131. 
[Hagen,  ii,  77.] 

124.  tAdolpb  Kafersteln.      Ueber  die    schSdlichen   Henschrecken.     <  Stettin* 

entom.  Zeitnng.    1843.    v.  4,  p.  167-191,  p.  813-224,  p.  232-241. 

[''Withziehliteratare.*'  Hm»ii«1,41L1    ("GWesliistorioalDotioesespedany.'* 

GtorsUoker  (187Q).1    [He  and  Ktter  (Erdknnde)  treat  the  ohronolbgy  of  loeoat  appeal^ 
anoea  moat  eztenaiyely.   K5pi>eii,  p.  98.J 

125.  t  K :  Henzik  Boheman.    Om  gr8sshoppst&ff  1  OstergSthland.    <  Oefversigt  af 

Kongljga  YetenskapB-Akademiens  Forhandlingar,  1844,  p.  105-106. 
[Hagen,  i,  <I2.] 

126.  Alex:  Nordmann.     Mittheilnnjeen  aus  der  Gtobiete  der  Omitholosie  SUd- 

Ruafilands.    <[  Bolletin  de  la  Classe  pliyB.-math^matiqae  de  I'Aoadimie  Im- 
p^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.-P6ter8bonrg,  y.  4,  nos.  6  and  7. 
[KSppen,  p.  258.] 

127.  t  J:  Levaillant.     Sor  une  invasion  des  criqnets  voyagenrs.    <f  Compt.  rend« 

1845.    V.  20,  p.  1041.    tli'Inetitnt.    1845.    v.  13,  no.  589,  p.  131. 

[Locoata  invading  Algeria.    Hagen,  i,  475.] 

128.  tM.  Ghiyon.     Apparition  des  santerelles  en  Alg^rie.    <Compt.  rend.    1845* 

v.  20,  p.  1490-1500.    tLlnstitnt.    1845.    v.  13,  no.  595,  p.  181-182. 

[Hagen,  i,  827.] 

129.  tF.  W.  OUgsolilaeger.     Natnrkistorische   l^scellen.     Gryllns  miffratorios; 

Coccne  radionm.    <  Yerhandlnngen  dee  natnrhistorischen  Vereine  nir  Prens* 
sieohen  Bheinlande.    1845.    v.  2,  p.  64. 

[Hagem*  ii,  20.] 

130.  Ant:o  Villa.    Notizie  intomo  agli  ineetti  dannoei.    1.  Le  locnite  o  cavalette. 

Milano,  1845.   8^.    Extr.  from :  Spettatore  indnstriale.    1  Trans- 
lated by  A.  Senoner  in:  Hammersobmidt  Allgemein.  Oosterrelcb.  Zeit.  ftir 
Landw.    1847.    v.  1,  p.  17-19. 
[Hagen,  ii,  241.J 

131.  C:o  Ag:o  BaaaL     Degli  insetti  camivori  adoperati  a  distmggere  le  specia 

dannose  all'agricoltnra.     <^  GiomaL   agrar.  Lombard.  Venet.     ^^—  Also 
eeparate :  Milano,  1845.    SP, 
[Hagen,  1,  82.] 

132.  Attgaio  Ballaol    Snl  mezzo  di  proveniro  U  danno  cbe  arrecano  gli  insetti  al 

frnmento.    <^  Ann.  d'agric.  r.  d'ltalia,*v.  19. 
[Hagen,  i,  38.] 

133.  *  t  Ant:o  Villa.    Bivieta  analitica  delle  obiezioni  pnbUcate  dai  Signori  Bassi  e 


t  JLDtzo  villa.    Kivista  anautica  aeue  ooiezioni  pnoucate  oai  mgnon  isassi  e 
Bellfmi  salle  memorie  intomo  gli  insetti  oamivori  e  le  locnete.    <[  Spettatore, 

V. 3, no. 27.    Also  separate:  Milano,  Yalentini,  1846.    23  p.    O^.    6^. 

t.  18x10. 

[Hagen,  ii,  241.] 

134.  tP.  F.  Wahlberg.    Om  StraokgrSebopper.    <0efVer8ifft  af  Kongliga  Yeten- 

skape-Akademiens  F5rbandlingar.    1846.    v.  3,  p.  214-215. 
"Gfyttttamigratorhu,"    fHagen,  ii,  250.] 

135.  tH:  Scholtz.     Ueber  Gryllns  migratorios  in  Scblesien.     <^ Arbeit,  scblee. 

Geeellscbaft  fUr  vaterlSnd.  Knltnr,  1846,  p.  100. 
[Hagen,  li,  1S7.] 

136.  Jona :  Coaoh.   Notice  of  the  occurrence  of  the  locust  (Gr.  migratorins)  in  Com« 

wall.    <  Bep.  Royal  Instit.  Cornwall,  1846,  p.  — . 
"ChryUtttmigratoHut,"    [Hagen,  i,  145.] 

137.  Ootthelf  Fiaoher  v.  'V7alcUieim.     [Description  of  the  Russian  Orthoptera.} 

<  Nouveaux  M^motres  de  la  Soci^t^  Imp^riale  des  Katuralistee  de  Moecon. 
1846.    T.  8,  p.  293-294. 

[KSppen,  p.  97, 168.] 
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138.  Ootthelf  Fisdwr  v.  Waldhelm.  [Deeoripilon  of  Oedipoda  vastator.]  <N(m- 
▼eaux  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  ImpMafe  des  NattiraiiBtes  de  Moscoa.  1846. 
V.  8,  p.  311^^13. 

3.3d*  J:  Demole.  LessaaterellesdansLaBossiem^iidionale.  [In  Russian.]   <0de9- 

Bkil  Vestnik.     1846.     no.  3.     [Reprint!]     <Zhnrnal  Ministentra 

Qosudarstvennikh  Imnshtahestr.    1846.    pt.  20 ;  SoYiemonnaia  Letopis,  i^.  2^ 
25.    —  [TransL  f]    <^  Arobives  des  Bciences  phya.  et  natur.  de  la  Biblio- 

th^ne  nniyerselle  de  Qen^ye.     1856.     v.  31,  p.  218-229.     [Notice.] 

t  Gerstacker  Beriobt,  1856,  p.  107. 

•    .    .    <  Odessa  Conner.    1846.    no.  3.    .    .    .    «^Jonin.  of  Ministry 

of  Crown  Domains.    1846.    pt.  20;  Contemporary  Annals,  p.  22-25. 
[Hagen,  1, 167.]    [Efippen,  p.  01,  220.] 

140.  Mikhail  Kantaohtaohev.    Zametsbaniia  ob  istrebleniX  sarantsbi.    <  Zemle- 

del'tsbeskaia  Gazeta.    1846.    no.  33. 
Observations  on  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  locust.    <  Agricultural  Gazette.    1646. 
no.  33. 

[ESppen,  p.  217.  ]    Bemftrks  npon  the  extiipation  of  the  looiut. 

141.  A.  Arkhlpoff   Zametsbaniia  o  sarantshe.    <  Zemledel'tsbeskaia  Gazeta.  1846. 

nos.  42-46. 
Observations  on  tbe  locust.    <  Agricultural  Gazette.    1846.    nOs.  42-46. 

"  Some  original  obaerrfttlona,  made  in  the  Goveniment  of  SteTiopol."    [EAppen,  p.  01, 
p.  02.] 

142.  J:  G:  KohL    Beisea  in  Sfldrussland.    1847. 

[KSppen  qnotea  frequently  from  this  work,  p.  153-170.] 

143.  Bvgenii  Han  (Bug:  v.  Habn).    O  poriadke  1  posledstvia]di  istrebleniia  saran- 

tsni  V  Bessarabslnkb  Bolgarskikb  koloniiakb,  v  1847.    ^  ZemledePtsbeskaia 

Gazeta.    1848.     no.  21.     <  Zbumal  Ministerstva  GosudiuretvenniiEb 

Imusbtsbestv.    184a    pt.  27,  p.  178-185. 
On  tbe  arranffements  for  and  results  of  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  locust  in  tbe  Bess* 
arabian  Bulgarian  colonies,  in  1847.     <^  Agricultural  Gazette.    1848.   no.  21. 
<  Journal  of  tbe  l^nistry  of  Crown  Domains.    1848.    pt.  27,  p.  178-185, 

IKoppen,  p.  138.]    Report  npon  the  deatmction  of  locnsta  in  the  Bnlgarian  coloniea  of 
BeaaanMA)  in  the  year  1847. 

144.  tF:  Bole.    Uel>er  das  Yorkommen  von  Gi^llus  migratorius  (in  Scbleswig). 

<[  Stettin,  entom.  Zeitung.    1848.    v.  9,  p.  90. 
[Hagen,  i,  M.] 

145.  tC.  Comeliiis.   Yorkommen  von  Gryll.  migratorius ;  Apbidenzilge.    <  Stettin. 

entom.  Zeitung.    1848.    v.  9,  p.  91. 
[Hagen,  i,  130.] 

146.  tJao:  PoeachL   Notizon  Uber  die  Wanderbeuscbrecke.  <[  Haidinger  Bericbte. 

1848.    V.  3,  p.  436-438. 
[Hogen,  ii,  48.] 

147.  t  Baron  Micbel  Edmond  de  Selya-Lcpgohampa.     Sur  la  sauterelle  voya- 

gense  observe  en  Belgique.    <r  SuUetins  de  1' Academic  de  Bruzelles.    1819. 

V.  16,  pt.  2,  p.  626-628.    tl/Institut.     1850.    v.  18,  no.  843,  p.  71.     

t  Froriep  Tagsbericbte.    1850.    v.  1,  p.  11^^120. 
(Hagen,  ii,  151.] 

148.  tVlno:  Kollar.    Beitr&^e  zur  Kenntniss  des  Hausbaltes  und  dor  j^eograpb- 

iscben  Yerbreitun^  einiger  in  okonomiscber  und  tecbniscber  Hinsicbt  wicb- 
tigen  Insecten.  <;  Sitzungsbericbte  der  Alcademie  Wissensobaft.  Wien.    1849. 

V.  3 : 9,  p.  317-323.    Separate :  t  Wien,  1849.    7  p.     &*. 

"Bottriehut,  Oedipoda  migratoria,  Oynipt  eaUdt,"    [Hagen,  i,  431.] 

149.  t  Hip :  Zauoaa.    ISTote  sur  la  Tryxalis  procera  et  Aoridium  migratorium.    <^  An- 

nales  de  la  Socidt^  entomologique  de  France.    1849.     ser.  2,  v.  7 ;  BuU.,  p.  70. 
[Hagen,  1.  500.] 

150.  t Gtonln  et Boojean.    Note  sur  des  sauterelles  qui  ont  paru  prte 

de  Saint  Pierre  d'Albigny.    <Compt.  lend.    1850.    y.  31,  p.  452-453. 
"  Oedipoda  migratona."    [Hagen,  i,  270.] 

151.  A :  lie  Jolia.    Note  sur  roedlpode  voyageuse  ou  sauterelle  de  passage  trouvde 

h  Cberbourg.    1851. 
[Hagen,  i,  403.] 
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152.  tL :  ImboS  Dls  WftnderbenseliTeak«  in  BmsL  <  Beiiobt  Uber  Terhutdlimg. 
dor  tutarfoTMhendeD  Qeoellaetukft  in  BaseL  1961.  t.  9,  p.  64. 
[H»g«n,  1. «!-] 
193>  tC;  Vogt.  Zoologische  Brieie:  Katnrgeeohiohte  der  lebenden  nod  nnteiM- 
gangeneu  Tblere,  fUr  Lehrer,  h&here  Bcfanlen  nnd  Oflbitdeta  aller  Stitnoe. 
Fr&Ekfurt,  LiterariMhe  Anstalt,  1851--1852.  S  t,  6°.  fig.  t.  1,  p.  1-719: 
V.  2,  p.  1-640. 

&u«ti:T.l,p.M4-T(B.    [Hu[an,  11,  HI.]    Kfippco,  p.  llB.  s.  U<  dtM  T.  1,  j.  S3T,  fls. 
tBO,  and  p.  97^  ng.  W7  (moaoa  fundi)  i  v.  2,  p.  571  buisiMloiiajr) 

Das  FoTstgesetz  fUi  das  KCnigreidi  Bayem.    MUnohen,  1B[)2. 

[KOppan  cites  art  M  aud  TO.  I    Lawa  for  Che  deMraotlDD  af  IdoiuIb. 
'  t  Loop :  H :  Fl«obw.      Orthoptera    eimipaaa.      Ltpsiae,    Engvlnuum,    1653. 


L6;  18pL(lpl.Mrl 
.    SlammMuttn 


1S9*  I  SkarihiiuUL    SkaEaoi^  o  sanmtttbe.    ^  Zapiflki  obflhtalifiBtTA  tel'akucO' 

khoEhialstTS  inzhnol  RoniL    1853.    pt.  3. 
Account  of  the  locust.    <  Memoirs  of  toe  Society  of  Bnral  Economy  of  Bontliem. 
RoBsia.    1853.    pt.  3. 
[ESppaa,  p.  IW.] 

156.  Tot :  V.  MotMholBky.      Ctodea    entomoloeiqnes.      Helsingfoia,   Soc.  Litor>' 

Finn.,  1853-1860.     9  v.    8°.     Dreade,  1861-1862.     t.  10-11.     6°. 

[HugaiL  1,  SeZ.]    [ElIppeD  die*  t.  I, p.  71.] 

157.  It.  V,  Roeiuia.    Die  Yerfassims 

Daa  Domaineu-,  Forst-  nnd  Ji 
1854. 


■p.  ei4-<S8.  A  evDeeUon  of  the  ipedal  orden,  iinied  tnm  ttma  to  time  4a  meet  p« 
..DDlucMee,  rOFthedeetnutlan  of  li4arlo«i*  lia«ot>  In  the  n^al  fiaota  of  Fnaila.  an 
for  rif'gntng  earreepoDdliiK  datiH  to  prlvBte  ptopileton  of  woods.    [ESppa^  p.  3SS.] 


158.  tAlfr:  Bdm:  Brelun.  B«iBeakisunatisNoTd-Ost-Afrik»oderdenDmtereg7pli- 

soher  HerT»cbaf(  et«Iienden  LSndem  E^ypt^i,  Nablen,  Sennaar,  Boaseerea 
nnd  Eordofahn,  gesammelt  oaf  aeinen  in  dan  Johien  1847-1852  nntemom- 
menen  Boisen.     Jena,  Hanke,  1855.     3  v.    8°. 

[Hageu, I, M.]    tKeFpe<i,p.lO<,DUee  v.3,p.Zl>-a20.) 

159.  Anonym.  [Deaciiption  of  Wedel'a  imachins  for  omshiog  locnsts.]    '^ITntei- 

luUtongBtilatt  flir  deatacLa  Aueiedler  Im  atldliclien  Bnsaland.    1856.    nos.  3 

and 3.   Also:  < Zemledel'taheakaU Gazeto.  1856.  no. 23.  I%9.   no. 96. 

[KBppeii,p.Z2L] 

160.  *fVkt:  Motaohnl'akH  0  viednikh  t  poleznikli  naaekomikh.  SanktpeterbQiK). 

1BG6.     134 j>.,21xl2,t  16x10.     6°.     gepaiat«  fh>m:  UltUi^nngen. 

der  KaiHerliclieu  freien  Skouomlscben  Oeaeltachail  za  Peterabttiv. 
On   inJariOQS   aud    nseful   insectB.      St.   Petenborg,    1B56.      IM  p.,  21  X  12, 
1 16  X  10.     8°. 

CoDt^u  probee.  4  p.  i  on  Otctdemvia,  20  p.  +  1  pi..  IBSSi  on  OtMfoda  (o  itrwaUia), 
SOp.  +1  pL,  laiS  I  on  Brw/HU,  SO  p.  +  1  pL,  ISM;  on  HtponinimUa  jMddfa,  U  p.,  UK. 
(Hageo,  C  (9S-I 

161.  Vkt :  Uotaolml'BklL  0  aarantehe  i  uedstvokli  k  eia  istietiUniin.   Saoktpeter' 

borg,  185C.    32 1  p.    8°. 
OuthelocastandTemediesforitaextermination.  St.  Petersbnig,  18S6.  32tp.  8°. 
Upon  the  locnat  and  the  itinarn  of  exUipating  It.    "  Derived  prlnoipallr  tna  tlw  writ- 
inga  of  St^akoritaoh  (I8Z5),  TeehemeTtby  <ia&),  and  Kebratdn  <in3),  mMtl?  witboat^ 
ol&tioii  of  aoDioea."    [E^ppen,p.ai,p.V2.]    [Sentlaker  (IftTO),  p.61] 
163.  'Vot:  BSOtaohnlakr.    On  the  n 
lated  from  the  Bnaaiao  by  "-- '- 
Smithsonian  Institntion  ic 

Piotnbl;  a  tiaiulatlon  of  the  preceding. 
163.  tAat;o  Villa.    Le  oavalette  o  locnste.     <MiUno.  Giornal.  Fotogmfo.    1856i- 
■im.  4,  no.  3.    4  p. ;  1  pL 
[Hagen,  U,  Ml.] 


On  the  means  of  destioying  the  KiaMboppel.  Tnuu- 
by  Professor  W :  W.Tnmer.  <AJDnvalBeport  oC  tba- 
a  for  1858, 1859,  p.  214-228,  flg. 
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164.  t  AL  Poimkltigk.    Uebenioht  periodisoher  Eraoheimmffen  aos  dem  ThieneielLe 

der  Umgegend  Kisohinews.    <  Bulletin  de  Moacoa.    1857.    v.  30,  pt.  3,  p.  249- 

254.    t  Gteretacker  Bericht,  1857,  p.  37. 

[Hagen,  1, 174.]    [Oppen,  p.  107.] 

165.  t  O.  "Waga.    Leptinus  testaoens  parasite  des  Musaraigiiee;  note  snr  leB  iuseotes 

nnisibles  de  la  Pologne.    ^  Annales  de  la  Soci6t^  entomologiqne  de  France. 
1857.    ser.  3,  y.  5 ;  BalL,  p.  125-129. 

[Hi^eii,  11,  24d.]    [K5ppen,p.a65.] 

166.  Anonsrm.    Die  Forstverwaltnng  Badens.    Karlsmhe,  1857. 

p.  154.    LftWB  for  the  destraotloii  of  locoatt.    [Eoppen,  p.  288.  ] 

167.  tRnd:  Taerok.    Ueber  die  in  Oesterreich  nnter  der  Ens  bis  jetzt  anfgefimo 

denen  Orthopteren.     <  Wiener  entomologischen  Monatascluiit.    1858.    y.  2. 
p.  360-381. 

[Hagen,  ii,  280.]    [KSppen,  p.  145.] 

168.  tVinc:  Kollar.  Beitras  znr  Gesohlohte  sohadliober  Hensobrecken.  ^Verhand- 

Inngen  der  Wiener  zooiogisob-botaniscben  Gesellaobaft.   1858.    y.  8,  p.  321-324. 
[Hagen,  1,  482.]    [KSppen,  p.  266.] 

169.  t And^.    Pluie  d'insectes  anz  berbiers.    <[  Compt.  rend.     1858.    y.  46, 

p.  1055. 

"OrtliopteTa"daos]a"yend6e".    [Hagen,  1, 17.] 

170.  tF:  Haberlandt.     Die  Wanderbenscbreclcen  in  Hanstfg.     <  Yerbandlnngen 

des  Verelns  fUr  Naturkonde  zn  Pressbnrg.    1858.    y.  3,  p.  5-9. 
(Hagen,  1,  828.] 

171.  tAlez:  Tersin.    Note  sar  le  Paobytplos' migratorins.     •^Arcbiyes  des  soi- 

enoes  pbys.  et  naturelles  de  la  Bibliotb^ne  nniyeroelle  de  Gen^ye.    1858. 
y.  3,  p.  267-286. 

[Hagen,  ii,  296.]    [KSppen,  p.  92.] 

172.  tB.  "W.  Janoon.    Swarms  of  locnsts  in  Cbina.     <^  Transactions  of  Entomo- 

logical Society  of  London.    1858.    ser.  2,  y.  4 ;  Proc,  p.  87. 
[Hagen,  1,896.] 

173.  Dor.   ,  <  Annales  de  la  Soci^t^  entomologique  de  France.    1858. 

ser.  3,  y.  6 ;  Bull.,  p.  224-225. 

[KSppen,  p.  172.] 

174.  t  Andreas  Jobannea  JaeokeL    Ueber  die  Wander-,  Zug-  oder  Striob-Hea« 

scbrecke  in  Bayern.     <^  Correspondenzblatt.  zool.-mineral.  Yerein  Regens* 
bnrg.    1859.    y.  13,  p.  160-171. 

"(kdipodamiffratoria.*'    [Hagen,  1,  805.] 

175.  *  t  F :  Thdr :  Koeppen.    Die  Henscbrecken  in  der  Krym  im  Jabre  1859.    Ans- 

zug  aas  einem  Briefe  an  den  Ersten  Socretar,  Dr.  Benard.    ^  Bulletin  de  Mos- 
cou.    1859.    y.  32,  no.  3,  p.  296-300. 

[Hagen,  1,428.]    [KSppen,  p.  108.] 

176.  t  Pater  Montroozier.    Lettre  entomologique  de  I'lle  Lifu  OCIbabrol),  Nouyelle- 

Cal6donie.    <f  Annales  de  la  Soci^t^  entomologique  de  France.    18^.    ser. 
3,y.7;  BulL,  p.  145-149. 

[Hagen,  1, 547.]    [KSppen,  p.  209.] 

177.  Dr.  "W :  Hamm.    Mitten  in  den  Heascbrecken.    ^  Gartenlaabe.    1859.   Janu* 

ary. 

[KSppen,  p.  100.] 

178.  Anonym.    Bukoyodstyo  dlia  istrebleniia  sarantsbi,  sostaylennoe  osobim  Komi- 

tetom,  ytsbrezbdennim  y  1859  godu  y  g.  Odesse,  po  rasporiaebeniiu  Ego 
SliateVstya,  O.  Noyorossilski^o  i  Bessarabskago  Greneral-Gubematora,  General- 
Adiutanta  Grafa  Strogonoffa. 
Guide  to  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  locust,  compiled  by  a  special  committee  estab* 
lisbed  in  1859  in  tbe  goyemment  of  Odessa,  by  direction  of  His  Illustrious 
Higbness  A^utant-General  Count  Strogonoff,  Goyemor-G^eneral  of  New  Rus- 
sia and  Bessarabia. 

[KSppen,  p.  241.]    Manual  of  loonst-extlipatioa.  « 

179.  t  B :  Bveramann.    Ortboptera  Yolgo-UralenBia.    <  Bulletin  de  Moscou.   1869. 

y.  32,  pt.  1,  p.  121-146 ;  pi.  1. 

[Hagen,  1,218.]    [KSppen  dtee  p.  138-189.] 
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laO.  O.  Belke.    [Letter  to  Benard.  ]   <  Balletin  de  Moscon.    1869.   no.  4,  p.  581-583. 

(Cited  by  KSppen,  p.  201,  p.  206.] 

181.  Dr.  Const :  "W.  L.  Olofier.    [Locngt  ravages  m  the  district  of  Schlochau.] 

<Beilage  zum  preassusehen  landwirtbsonaftlichen  Intelligenzblatt  vom  4 
JuU  1860,  no.  27. 
[K^peD,p208.J 

182.  t  J.  BohatUbff  und Boraenkow.    Mittheilungen  fiber  die  Wanderansen 

des  Gxyllos  migratorins  aof  der  Taurischen  Halbinsel  im  Jabre  1859  and  ttber 
das  Yorkommen  einer  Speeies  von  Gordiaoeen  in  den  Banohbohlen  derselben. 

'^Bulletin  de  Mosooa.     1860.    v.  33,  no.  1,  p.  294-297.     [Extract.] 

<  Berliner  entomologische  Zeitscbrift,  1860,  p.  12. 
[Hagen,  ii,  117. 1    [Xdppen,  p.  125,  p.  181.] 

183.  t  Al.  Doenkinglc.    Die  Wanderbeosohreclce  nnd  ihre  Yerbeemngen  im  Jabre 

1860.    <  Bulletin  deMosoon.    1860.    v.  33,  p.  531-542. 
[Hagen,  1, 174.  ]    [Kdppen,  p.  01.] 

184.  t  Alex:  Teraln.    Sar  lee  d^g&ts  prodoits  par  les  sauterelles  dans  la  vall^  da 

Bb6ne.    <  Balletin  de  la  Society  Yaudoise  des  sciences  natorelles.    1860. 
T.  6,  p.  244^254. 

[Hagen,  11, 208.J 

185.  H.  Kawall.    Die  Ortboptereu  and  Nearopteren  Karlands.    <^  Coirespondenz* 

Blatt  des  nataiforscbenden  Yereinsin  Biga.    1861 1   v.  14,  no.  11. 
[KSppen,  p.  143,  p.  178.] 

186.  O:  Rltter  v.  Fraaenfeld.    Der  Aafentbalt  aaf  Manila  wabrend  der  Weltreise 

der  ]£.  ]£.  Fregatte  Novara.  <^  Yerbandlangen  der  k.  k.  zoologiscb-botaniscben 
Gesellscbaft  in  Wien.    1861.    v.  11,  p.  275^6. 
[Kdppen,  p.  122.] 

187.  Anonym.    O  posledstviiakb  mere  k  istrebleniia  sarantsbi  v  iozbnom  lorae 

Bossii  V  1859-1860  godakh.  -  <  Zbarnal  Ministerstva  Qosadarstvennikb  Imn- 
sbtsbestv,  pt.  78,  p.  175-194. 
On  tbe  results  of  measares  for  tbe  destraction  of  tbe  looast  in  the  soatbem  dis- 
trict of  Bassia  in  1859-1860.    <  Jonm.  Ministry  of  Crown  Domains,  pt.  78, 
p.  175-194. 

[•'  Seems  to  be  an  official  report."  KSppen,  p.  201,  p.  206.1   The  resnlttof  measures  taken 
for  the  extirpation  of  tbe  loonat  in  Southern  Koasia  in  185(^1800. 

188.  K:  Bninner  ▼.  Wattenwyl.     Ueber  die  von  der  k.  k.  Fregatte  Kovara 

mitgebrachten  Ortbopteren.     <  Yerbandlangen  der  k.  k.  zoofogis<)b-botan- 
iscben  Gesellsobafb  in  Wien.    1862.    v.  12  [t  p.  88-94]. 

[Pachiftifhu  migratoriUs,  P.  Hnmuieentf  P.  obtunu  n.  sp.]    (Kdppen,  p.  05.] 

189.  Dr.  "W :  Hamm.    SUdostlicbe  Steppen  a.  Stadte  naob  eigener  Anscbaaung  ge- 

scbildert.    Frankfort  a.  M.,  Saaerlander,  1862.    349  p.    8°. 
"Loonat  awanna, p  179-106.*'    [Hagen,  1, 836.]    [KSppen.] 

190.  *  Dr.  Herm :  A :  Hagen.    Bibliotbeca  entomologica.    Die  Littera(>ar  tlber  das 

f:anze  Gebiet  der  Entomologie  bis  zam  Jabre  1862.     Leipzig,  Engelmann. 
862-1863.    2v.    xu-f-566  +  512p.    0°.    4°.    1 18x11. 

CoUecta  the  literature  of  all  entomology,  up  to  1862,  mainly  tram  personal  examination 
of  the  works  dted. 

191.  F :  Thdr :  Ko^pen^K^    [Resalts  of  own  observations  of  locasts.]    <  Zbarnal 

Ministerstva  Uosadarstvennikb  Imnshtsbestv.    1863.  Janei 
.    .    .    <^  Joom.  Biinistry  Crown  Domains.    1863.    Jane. 
[Kdppen,  p.  92.] 

192.  Ad:ph  Kefbroteln.    Einige  Bemerkangen  fiber  InsecktenztLge.    ^  Zeitscbrift 

fUr  die  gesammten  Natnrwissenschaften.    1863.    nos.  10  and  11,  p.  249^^5. 
[Kdppen,  p.  180.] 

193.  ,A1.  Fetzholdt.    Beise  im  westlicben  and  siidlioben  enroplUschen  Bassland. 

Leipzig,  1864. 

p.  2S6-268.    '*  Moat  exact  description  and  figure  of  Wedel's  locnat-cmshinft  machine.** 
[Kdppen  citea  fireqaently  p.  253-258.] 

194.  B.  L.  Taaohenberg.    Natargescbicbte  der  wirbellosen  Thiere,  die  in  Deatsob« 

land  sobadlicb  werden.    Leipzig,  1865. 
[Kdppen,  p.  lOl.J 

195.  C.  Comelins.    Die  Zng-  and  Wandertbiere.    Berlin,  1865. 

p.  278-299.    [Kdppen,  p.  90,  p.  187.] 
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19€*  X.  Bkatachkoff.    [In  Eossian.]    Hoiae  Societatis  Entomologies  Km- 

Bicae.    1865.    t.  3,  p.  24. 

Extiipatioin  of  locusts  in  China.    [KSppen,  p.  110.] 

197.  *F:  Tbdr.  KoeppenJIL     Ueber  die  Henacfareoken  in  SUdramland.     Nebat 

einem  Anhange  fiber  einige  andere  daselbst  vorkommende  flchadliche  Inaekten. 
<  Horae  Societatis  Entomologicae  Rosaicae.  1865-1866.  v.  3.  p.  81-294.  O^. 
8^.    1 18X11. 

Colleoto  the  Rnssian  literature  and  eompaiea  hla  own  observations  with  those  of  other 
persons.  Treats  of  the  di»tinotion  of  species  and  names  of  destmotiTe  loonsts,  and  of  tbe 
devdopment,  nourishment,  reprodnotiob,  habits,  moTements,  seasons,  localisation,  abiu> 
dano(s  sa)]|)eotion  to  atmospheric  inflnences,  enemies,  periodicity,  diseases^  ffeographioak 
distribation,  and  doTastations  of  PaehytyUu  mSgratoriut,  Treats  briefly,  m  a  similar 
way.  of  Ootoptomcff  itoUeiM,  and  still  more  briefly  of  other  iivlorions  locosta.  The  appei»> 
dix  treats  ofthe  Soath-Bossian  fauna  and  of  a  few  injurious  insects  of  several  orders. 

Befbrences  are  made  to  innumerable  jMMsages  in  general  works. 

198.  'Oberst  ▼.  Mallnowaki.     Beitrage   znr    Natoiffeeobicbte  der  Wanderhen- 

Bohrecke  ( Acridium  migrat-oriam  L. ).  <^  Yerhanfiangen  der  zoologisch-botan- 
iflchen  GesellBohaft  in  wien.    1865.    v.  15,  p.  67-76. 

199f  *  Ant:o  ViUa  e  Qio :  Batt :  Villa.     Notizie  soile  cavallette  o  locuBte.    Re- 
lazione.    Milano,  Redaelll,  1867.    12  p.    eP. 

Kotiees  of  European  and  other  invasions  by  locusts ;  use  of  locusts  and  other  insects  aa 
food. 

200.  Yoflsisobe  Zeitang,  7  Jol.  1875.    Erate  Beilage,  p.  4. 

CGerstOoker  (1876),  p.  60.] 

201.  Sitznngsbericht  d.  Gesellscli.  natnrf.  Frennde  zn  Berlin  vom  20.  Jali  1875,  p.  106. 

[Oerstttoker  (1876),  p.  60.] 

202.  *Dr.  A.  Gtorataeoker.    Die  Wanderhensohieoke.    ^OedipodamigratoriaLin.> 

Gemeinyerstandliche  Darstellong  ihrer  Katnrgeecbicbtei  Lebensweise,  Scbad- 
lichkeit  nnd  der  Mittel  zn  ihrer  Yertilffnng.  Im  Aoftrage  dea  konigl.  preoaa. 
Miniateriama  fttr  die  landwirthaobaftuchen  Angelegenbeiten  verfaaat.  Ber- 
lin, Wiegandt,  1876.    67  p. ;  9  fig.  on  2  col.  pi.    O^.    8°.    1 17  X  11. 

History,  characters,  development,  reproduction,  nourishment,  and  migrations  of  the 
locusts;  means  against  them. 

203.  *  Alb :  Mueller.    Ueber  daa  Anftreten  der  Wanderbeuachreoke  am  Ufer  dea 

Bielersee'a.  <^  YerbaDdlongen  der  achweizeriachen  natnrforacbenden  Geaell- 
aohaft  in  Andermatt,  Sept.  1875,  p.  188-190.    Lnzem,  1876.    1 15  X  10. 

[The  paaaagea  cited  in  the  following  magazinea  treat  of  locuata.  Theee  paaai^ges- 
are  compiled  from  qnotationa,  ao  that  othera  may  eziat  beaide  them  without 
being  noticed  here.] 

204.  Brealauiache  Sammlungen  y.  Jahre  1728. 

[Ctorstloker  (1876),  p.  61.] 

205.  Gazeta  Leaovodatva  1  Okhoti.    1856.    no.  13,  no.  14. 
Gazette  of  Arboriculture  and  Hunting.    1856.    no.  13,  no.  14. 

[Edppen,  p.  180.] 

206.  Zhumal  Biiniateratva  Ynutrennikh  Del.    1845.    pt.  11.     1848.    pt.  23,. 

p.  60,  p.  66,  p.  361.    1849.    pt.  27,  p.  46&-4e7.    1850.    pt.  31. 

1851.    pt.  34,  p.  510.    1856.    pt.  21 ;  SoTremennaia  Letopia,  p.  20» 

1860.     pt.  41;   Letopia,  p.  15.    1860.    pt.  42;  Letopia,  p.  30. 

1861.    pt.  49 ;  Letopia,  p.  49. 

Journal  of  the  Miniatry  of  Litemal  Affaira.    1845.    pt.  11.    — *  1848.    pt.  23^ 

p.  60,  p.  66,  p.  361.    1849.    pt.  27,  p.  465-467.    1850.    pt.  31. 

1851.    pt.  34,  p.  510.    1856.    pt.  21 ;  Contemporary  Annala,  p.  20. 

1860.     pt.  41 ;  Annala,  p.  15.     1860.    pt.  42 ;  Annala,  p.  30. 

1861.    pt.  49 ;  Annals,  p.  49. 

[Eoppen,  p.  02,  p.  138,  p.  180,  p.  160,  p.  166,  p.  170,  p.  180,  p.  201,  p.  9C7,  p.  230,  p.  264.1 

207.  Zhumal  Miniateratva  Goaudaratvennikh  Imuahtaheatv.    1843.    pt.  8,  p,  360. 

1846.    pt.21.    1851,    pt.40.    1852.    pt.  42.    1856. 

pt.  59.    1860.    pt.  73 ;  MiaoeUen,  p.  67-68.    1861.    pt.  78,  p.  175- 

194.    1863.     June  (KSppen).     1864.     Sept.,  p.  56  (Nowizky). 

1865.    April,  p.  433  (Brandt);  Aug.  (Kuaohakewitach). 

Journal  of  Miniatry  of  Crown  Domaina.    1843.    pt.  8,  p.  360.      1846. 

pt.  21.      1851.     pt.  40.      1852.     pt.  42.     1856.    pt.  59. 

1860.    pt.  73 :  Miacellen,  p.  67-68.     1861.    pt.  78,  p.  175-194. 

1863.    June  (KSppen).    1864.    Sept.,  p.  66  (Nowizky^.    

1865.    April,  p.  433  (Brandt) ;  Aug.  (Kuachakewitaoh). 

[KSppen,  p.  02,  p.  107,  p.  130,  p.  170,  p.  180,  p.  104,  p.  201,  p.  206,  p.  228,  p.  243,  p.  251.], 
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a08.  Landwirthsohafbliche    Mittlieilimgen   fttr  das  Earlfiadisolie  GoavemeiiieBt: 
1855.    00.  11. 

[KSppcn,  p.  178.] 

Morgenblatt.     1824.    no.  224.    1827.    no.  45.       . 

fKSppen,  p.  IW,  p.  207.] 

209.  Odeesldi  Vestnik.     1846.    no.  3  (Demole).     1850.     1861.    no.  a% 

no.  71,  no.  72,  no.  83,  no.  91,  no.  131.    1862.    no.  68. 

Odessa  Coarier.    1846.    no.  3  (Demole).    1850.    1861.    no.  65,  no.  71, 

no.  72,  no.  83,  no.  91,  no.  131.    1862.    no.  68. 

[Kdppen,  p.  142,  p.  160,  p.  188,  p.  220.  p.  287,  p.  240,  p.  240.] 

210.  Polnoe  Sobranie  Zakooov.    [Fall  Collection  of  Laws.]    y.  IS,  no.  9507,  Jane  2:^, 

1748.    O  merakh  dlia  istrebleniia  sarantsbi. 

MeMorea  for  extizpatiiig  the  locust.    [Kdppen,  p.  105.] 

...    V.  13,  no.  9624,  June  6,  1749.    O  sposobakh  k  iskoreneniia  saran- 
tsbi V  Belogorodskol  gnbemii. 

HeaDB  of  oztiipating  the  loouBt  In  the  goveniment  of  Belogorod.    [KSppen,  p.  106.] 

...    y.  27,  no.  20333,  Jaly  17,  1802.     Ob  istreblenii  sarantsbi  i  o  plate  th 
sobiranie  eia  semian. 

Eztiipation  of  the  locust  and  payment  for  the  collection  of  Its  eggs.    [KSppen,  p.  180.] 

.    .    .    y.  27,*  no.  20392,  Aug.  28,  1802.     O  rasporiazheniiakb  k  istTi- 

bleniiu  sarantsbi. 

Amingementa  for  the  extirpation  of  the  locnst.    [KSppen,  p.  100.] 

...    V.  38,  no.  29577,  Aug.  8,  1823.    O  merakh  k  istrebleniiu  v  Novi)- 

rossilskom  krae  sarantsbi. 

Measonw  for  the  extirpation  of  the  locust  in  the  distriol  of  KoyaruoBia.    (E0pp<'n, 
p.  100.] 

...    y.  39,  no.  29731,  Jao.  14, 1824.    O  sposobakb  k  istiebleniia  saran- 
tsbi. 

Heans  of  extirpating  the  locust.    [KSppen,  p.  100.] 

211.  Russiscbe  St.  Petersburg.  Zeitung.    1850.    no.  191,  no.  210.    1862.    ut). 

272.    1860.    no.  156,  no.  247.    1861.    no.  36,  no.  124,  no.  159,  no. 

192.  no.  208. 

[KSppen,  p.  158,  p.  188,  p.  283,  p.  235,  p.  887,  p.  240,  p.  282.] 

212.  Deutsche  St.  Petersburg.  Zeitung.    1861.    no.  185. 

[KSppen,  p.  188.] 

213.  Svod  Zakonoy.    y.  13.    Ustav  o  nar.  piodoy. 

fCodeoflAWB.]    [Kfippen,  p.  288.] 

St.  91.     Obiazannost^  Palat  Gosadarstyennilch   Imnshtsheety  donosit'  Mii^is- 
terstyu  Gosudarstyennikh  Imusbtdiesty  o  poiavlenii  sarantahL 

The  courts  of  the  orowS'domalns  must  report  to  the  ministry  of  the  crowii-dcauiinB  the 
appearance  of  the  locust. 

St.  267.     Obiazannost'  gubemskago  natsbal'stya  donoeif  Ministru  YnntTen- 
nikh  Del  o  poiavlenii  sarantsbi. 

The  authorities  of  the  goTomments  must  report  to  the  minister  of  internal  ailhirs  the 
appearance  of  tlie  locust. 

Prilozhenie  k  st.  267.    Pravila  ob  istreblenii  sarantsbi. 
Boles  for  the  extirpation  of  the  looost. 

214.  Stettin,  entomologisohe  Zeitung.    1847.    no.  12. 

[Kdppen,  p.  177.] 

215.  Vedomost'.    Moskva,  1712.    Oct.  20.    1855.    no.  93 ;  suppl. 

Gazette.    Moscow,  1872.    Oct.  20.    1855.    no.  93 ;  suppL 

[E5ppen,  p.  189,  p.  105. J 

216.  Zapiski  obsbtshestva  seVskago  kboziaistva  iuzbnoi  Bossi!.    1853.    pt^  3.    

1861. 
Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Rural  EooDomy  of  Southern  Russia.     1853.    pt.  3. 

1861. 

fKSppen,  p.  187,  p.  287.] 
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917.  Zemledel'skaia  Gazeta.     Odesu,  1837,     no.  45,  no.  46.     1838.    no.  29 

(Jensoh).    1846.    no.  13,  Beilage;  no.  33  (KaniBchtsohev).    1847. 

no.  64.    1848.    no.  27,  p.  178-185  (Hahn) ;  no.  58.    1850.    no.  74. 

1851.     no.  64 ;  no.  90,  p.  718.     1852.    no.  37.    1853.    no. 

44,  no.  73.     1855.    no.  104  (KndriaTzeT).    1856.    no.  36,  no.  43. 

1858.    no.  39,  p.  310  (Strukow).     1859.    no.  98.    1863. 

no.  16.     1864.     no.  11,  p.  169.    1865.    no.  30-31,  July  24-31,  p.  + 

470-474  -f  (KuBchakevitoch). 

"         ^  183a  no.  29  ( Jenaoh). 

1847.    no.  64. 


Agricultaral  Gazette.  OdeBBa,1837.  no.  45,  no.  46.,   

1846.     no.  13,  Beilage;  no.  33  (Kanischtachev). 

1848.    no.  27,  p.  178-185  (Hahn) :  no.  58.    


1850.    no.  74. 


1851.    no.  64 ;  no.  90,  p.  718.    1852.    no.  37.    1853.    no.  44,  no. 

73.    1855.    no.  104  (Kndriavzev).    1856.    no.  36,  no.  43.    

1858.    no.  39,  p.  310  (Strnkow).    1859.    no.  98.    1863.    no.  16. 

1864.  no.  11,  p.  169.    1865.    no.  30-4^1,  July  24-31,  p.  +  470-474  + 

(Knschakevitach). 

[KSppm,  p.  92.  IK  f»,  p.  110,  p.  128.  p.  188,  p.  140,>  160,  >  18^  p.  188,  p.  100,  p.  200,  n.  9^ 
211^  214,  p.  217,  p.  221,  pw  m  p.  227rP>  281,  p.  ^  p.  24$  pw  243,  p.  247,  p.  24^ 

[The  date  of  pnblication  of  the  following  works  ia  unknown  to  me.  ] 

8X9.  Anonym.     Anmerknngen  yon  Heuschrecken-   nnd  Baupenfrass.     <^Zink. 
Leipzig.  Samml.,  v.  1,  p.  379  (1742 1). 
[Haeen,  il,  888.) 

220.  Anonym.  Beitr&ge  zor  Gesohlohte  der  Heusohrecken.    <Was8erb«g.  Samml., 

v.l,no.  18  (17731). 
[Ha«»D,  ii,  888.] 

221.  Anonjrm.    De  la  figure  des  sauterellea.    ^  Erreun  popnlaires,  y.  2,  lib.  5,  019. 

3,  p.  121. 

[Hagen,  11,  888.] 

222.  Anonym.    Historia  natural  y  descripcion  de  la  langosta  y  modoe  de  deattnirla. 

Madrid,  Cuesta.    8^. 
[Hagen,  U,  889.] 

223.  Ch.  H.  Cottrel.    Sibirien.    Deutsch  yon  M.  B.  Lindau. 

fKSppen,  p.  200,  oitea  r.  2,  p.  01.] 

224.  K.  Ritter.    Die  Heuschreckenpla^e  der  Llinder  der  alten  Welt,  nach  ihrer 

geographischen  Yerbreitung.    <7Ritter  Erdkande,  pt.  8,  p.  789-815. 

"Bedde  Eefentein  (1843),  treats  tiw  chronology  of  locuat  appoanoces  moat  txUrn 
aiyely."    [Ki»ppen,  p.  01,  p.  08.] 

225.  J.  RuBsagger.    Beise  in  Egypten,  Nnbien  und  Ost-Sudan,  pt.  2,  p.  242. 

[Edppen,  p.  125.] 

[For  citations  respecting  enemies  of  loonsts,  see  Kdppen,  p.  151-167.] 

SUPPLEMENTABT  LIST. 

The  following  list  of  authorities  was  made  oat  by  Mr.  Thomas  daring 
the  preparation  of  Chapter  lY  of  this  report^  concerning  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  locusts  in  all  countries  m  relation  to  their  move- 
ments,  and  consists  chiefly  of  travels  and  descriptive  works  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  locust  movements,  locust  ravages,  &c.  A  few  works 
and  papers  relating  wholly  to  locusts  and  omitted  by  Mr.  Mann  are 
added.  Most  of  the  authorities  here  mentioned  are  quoted  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  present  report,  all  found  in  the  Congressional  and  De* 
partment  libraries,  and  s^  few  also  not  found  in  these,  having  been  con- 
sulted. 

1.  M.  Adanoon.    ''A  voyage  to  Senegal,  the  isle  of  GJoree,  and  the  river  Gambia" 

(1749^1754).    Trans,  into  £ngU^.    London,  1758.    p.  159. 

2.  IVancea  Alvarez.    ''  Voyage  into  the  oonrt  of  Ethiopia."  In  Pnrohas's  Pilgrimsi 

1625,  vol.  ii,  ch.  xxxii,  p.  10S6. 

3.  AUbnao  Andreoszi.    Salle  cavaUette;   oonsiderasioni  estratte  dal  NuK*€Sir» 

ZIUEN-8CIU.  &o.  Prom  Bolletino  Societa  entomologica  Italiana,  ch.  ii,  1870. 
Art.  ii :  *<  Disastro  deUe  cavaUette  Nella  China,''  p.  77. 
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4.  Anonyxn.  Gtoeiobte  der  Henschrecken.   Ntimbexg,  1753.  p.  77.     8.  Abfaandlaiiff 

von  den  StrichjheoBchreoken  ans  dem  BaMisohen.  Hambnrg  Magaz.,  Bana 
xxiy,  p.  Id6-216.    (From  Dryander's  Catalogne.) 

5.  Arlatotle.    Hist.  Anim.    vol.  v,  p.  29. 

6.  Bd.  Phil.  Asmnsa.    ''  VerzeichnisB  der  Ortboptera  dos  Gonvemement  Kaluga.'' 

(Verb.  zooL-bot.  Qes.  Wlen,  1857.)    Band  vii,  p.  147. 

7.  Aiohiv  fiir  Natnrgiscbte,  1845,  Band  ii,  $  128;  1847,  Band  ii,  $  59.    (Weigmaun.) 

8.  Baldanns.    '^Locostae  m^jores  qnibns  Johannes  in  deserto  vitam  tolerasse  dici- 

tnr."    (Comment  Bannon,  tom.  v). 

9.  Jobn  Barrow,  Baq.    "An  acconut  of  a  Journey  in  1801  and  1802  t<o  the  Boo- 

shnna  Nation,  Soutbem  Africa."    (Travels.)    4tbed.    London,  1806.    p.  4'J9. 

10.  Baanplan.     "  A  description  of  the  Ukraine.''    In  Cbnrcbiirs  Voyages,  vol.  i, 

p.  541. 

11.  Boohart.    Hierozoio.    P.  ii,  1.  iv,  c.  5,  p.  474, 475,  and  c.  6,  p.  485. 

12.  Karl  Henrik  Bobeman.    In  Ofvers  af  Kongl.  yet.-Akad.  Forbandl.,  1847,  p.  250. 

13.  M.  BoliTar.    In  Annates  de  la  Sociedad  Espafiola  de  Hist.  Nat.,  1876,  vol.  v,  pt. 

ii,  p.  297.  Also,  same  periodical  and  same  number,  '*  Actas,"  p.  47.  Also,  Mune 
periodical,  tom.  v,  pt.  3,  **  Actas,''  ]).  91, 355.  Also,  *'  Synopsis  of  tbe  Ortboptera 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,"  printed  separately. 

14.  M.  Fraudhomme  da  Borra.    In  Comptes-rendus  8oci^t6  Entomologlque  Bel- 

gique,  1871-'72,  p.  xviii. 

15.  Brace.     Misoelien.  aos  der  neuestens  auslandiscbon  Literatnr.     Jena,  1834. 

Hefb  X,  p.  107. 

16.  Henn.  Bmmeiater.    Handbucb  der  Entomologie.    Berlin,  1832.    voL  ii,  p.  GOO. 

17.  R.  F.  Burton.     In  "  Pilgrimage  to  £1  Medinab  and  Mecca,  1856."    London  ed. 

vol.  iii,  p.  91. 

18.  Cantor.    Gescbicbte  der  merkwfirdigsten  Naturbegebenbeiten  anf  unserer  £rde. 

1804.    Band  ii,  p.  104,  22i>. 

19.  Joa  Cederhjelm.    Faunae  Ingricae  prodromus.    Lipeiae,  1798.    p.  128. 

20.  Georgina  Cedrenna.     Compendium  bistoria.  a  mundo  condito  usque  ad,  &«. 

Eleventh  century.  In  Corpus  Scrip torum  bistoriae  By zantinae  (1^28),  voL  v, 
p.  31-321. 

21.  Jaan  Chardln.    Journal  dn  voyage  du  chevalier  Chardin  en  Perse  et  auz  Lides 

orientales  par  la  mer  Noire  et  par  la  Colobide.  London  ed.,  1711  and  1735. 
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Galveston,  Tbx.,  August  13, 1877. 
To  ike  Bhief  Signal  Qficer  of  the  Army  : 

Sib  :  Agreeable  to  your  letters  of  May  17  and  Jane  9, 1  have  the  honor  to  snbmit 
the  following  data  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  depredations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Locnst  or  Grasshopper  in  this  State  during  the  present  year. 

The  data  have  been  collected  principally  from  the  files  of  the  Galyeston  Daily  News, 
which  has  proved  to  bo  the  only  practicable  means  at  my  disposal  for  obtaining  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  all  requests  for  Information  addressed  to  the  interior  por- 
tions of  the  State  having,  with  a  single  exception,  been  ignored. 

The  portion  colored  red  on  the  accompanying  map  shows  the  section  of  country 
injured  by  the  insects,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  region  in  wMoh  they  origi- 
nally hatched.  No  information  of  their  having  appeared  in  the  counties  of  Blanco, 
Comal,  Burleson,  or  Karnes,  located  in  the  interior  of  this  section,  has  been  obtained. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  herewith  inclosed  data  enables  the  following  answers  to 
bo  given  in  answer  to  Circular  No.  1  of  the  Entomological  Commission.  The  answers, 
for  convenience,  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  questions. 

1.  The  insects  genei-ally  developed  from  eggs  deposited  in  the  ground  last  faU,  and 
did  not  arrive  in  swarms  from  a  distance. 

2.  In  Caldwell  County  they  were  traveling  northward  about  March  10;  Blilam 
County,  going  north  about  March  10 ;  Fayette  County,  going  westward  about  March 
10^  Hill  County,  diminishing  about  March  10 ;  Bell  County,  aiminishing  about  March 
15 ;  De  Witt  County,  disappearing  firom  Deer  Creek  about  March  15 ;  Milam  County, 
jumping  northward  about  March  15 ;  Victoria  County,  leaving  as  soon  as  hatched, 
about  March  15;  De  Witt  County,  hopping  northward  about  March  20;  McLennan 
County,  moving  northward  about  Marcn  20 ;  Milam  County,  going  northward  about 
March  20 ;  Gonzales  County,  traveling  northward  about  March  30 ;  Colorado  County, 
traveling  a  little  north  of  west  about  April  3 ;  Comanche  County,  diminishing  in  num- 
bers about  April  3^  De  Witt  County,  disappearing  in  spots  about  April  4 ;  Comanche 
County,  disappearing  about  April  10 ;  Robertson  County,  hopping  north  about  April 
10 ;  McLennan  County,  hopping  north  about  April  6 ;  Hays  County,  decreasing  in 
numbers  about  April  12 ;  Caldwell  Coanty,  leaving  by  the  million  about  April  15 ; 
De  Witt  County,  disappearing  about  April  it) ;  Fayette  County,  disappearing  about 
April  20 ;  Grimes  County,  going  south  about  April  20 ;  Waller  County,  disappearing 
fast  about  April  20;  Grayson  County,  jumping  northward  on  April  25;  Montague 
County,  moving  northward  about  April  20 :  Gonzales  County,  flying  northward  about 
April  15 ;  Washington  County,  gradually  disappearing  about  April  20 ;  Ellis  County, 

5 assing  northward  slowly  on  April  26;  Washington  County,  moving  northward  on 
pril  26;  Colorado  County,  rapidly  disappearing  about  April  16-23:  Fayette  County, 
going  northward  on  April  15:  Joiinson  County,  going  off  about  April  25;  De  Witt 
County,  flying  off  about  April  25;  Robertson  County,  disappearing  about  April  25; 
Waller  County,  disappearing  on  April  30 ;  Bastrop  County,  rapidlv  disappearing  about 
April  28 ;  Hays  County,  going  north  about  April  26;  McLennan  County,  going  north^ 
flying  high,  on  May  2;  Travis  County,  heavens  clouded  with  them,  going  north,  wina 
south,  on  May  2^  Austin  County,  heavens  clouded  with  them,  going  north,  wind 
south,  about  April  30 ;  Washington  County,  air  full  of  them,  going  north,  about  April 
30 ;  Bastrop  County,  moving  northward  about  April  30 ;  Bell  County,  nearly  gone  by 
April  30 ;  Fayette  County^  heavens  alive  with  them,  going  north,  about  April  30 ;  Lee 
County,  emigrating  on  May  5 ;  Denton  County,  disappearing  rapidly  about  May  1 ; 
Fayette  County,  ^oing  northward  throughout  week  ending  May  2;  Leon  County, 
rapidly  disappearing  about  May  1 ;  Lampasas  County,  passing  north  about  May  2 ; 
Colorado  County,  emigrating  in  large  numbers  about  May  1 ;  Caldwell  County,  myri- 

*  The  fbllowins  sotes  were  omitted  from  the  Firat  Report  for  want  of  apaoe.  Thay  ware  ftuniahad 
the  Commiadon  by  the  late  Bvt.  Brig.  Geii.  A.  J.  Mjer,  Xf.  S.  A.,  Chief  Signal  OfBber. 
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ads  of  them  trayeling  northward  about  May  8 ;  FallB  Coimty,  millions  passiiig  over, 
flying  northward,   '"*'"  "^    '^        '     ""      "  '~ "'  ""^     »     «    -- 

County,  disappeai 

Washington  Connty,  _  ^      ^  .     ,  ^,      

entirely  disappeared  by  bIaj  5 ;  Colorado  County,  flying  northward  about  May  5 ; 
Lampasas  County,  millions  dying  northward  during  week  ending  May  10 ;  Navarro 
County,  departing  about  May  12 ;  Navarro  County,  disappearing  rapidly  on  May  16 ; 
Limestone  County,  left  about  May  15;  going  northward,  wind  south. 

3.  No  eggs  were  deposited  during  the  present  year. 

4.  Hatohmg  began  about  January  25,  and  ended  about  March  10.  The  eggs  were 
hatching  most  numerously  between  February  15  and  March  1. 

5.  In  the  visitation  of  1858  hatchin|;  occurred  between  January  16  and  February 
27 ;  the  period  of  maximum  hatching  is  not  known. 

6.  No  mformation  was  received  that  the  eggs  failed  to  hatch  during  the  present 
year. 

7.  Open  places,  such  as  fields  or  prairies,  tree  from  bush  and  with  but  little  graaa^ 
were  generally  selected  by  the  insects  to  deposit  their  eggs.  They  seem  to  have  been 
deposited  in  ul  sorts  of  light,  loose  soil. 

6.  Hatching  began  earliest  in  warm,  sandy  soil,  in  sheltered  localities,  but  pro- 
-gressed  without  interruption  wherever  the  eggs  had  been  deposited. 

9.  First  insect  acquired  full  wings  in  Gonzales  County  about  April  5 ;  in  De  Witt 
County  about  April  8;  in  Colorado  County  about  April  12;  rapidly  in  Gonzales 
Conn^  about  April  20. 

10.  The  winged  insects  beean  to  muprate  from  Gonzales  County  about  April  20 ; 
from  Washingron  County  on  April  26 ;  from  Colorado  County  about  April  20 ;  Fayette 
County  on  April  15 ;  Johnson  County  about  April  25 ;  De  Witt  County  about  April 
25 ;  Robertson  County  about  April  25 ;  Waller  County  on  April  30 ;  Bastrop  County 
about  April  26;  Hays  County  about  April  26. 

11.  While  the  ravages  were  progressing  the  damages  were  reported  as  severe  from 
nearly,  all  of  the  central  counties  of  the  State,  but  their  effect  has  since  proved  to  be 
less  permaneut  than  was  at  first  apprehended,  many  of  the  devastated  grain-fields 
having  entirely  recovered  since  the  departure  of  the  insects ;  some,  however,  had  to 
be  rejuanted  in  Lavaca  County.  The  damage  was  estimated  alter  the  departure  of  the 
insects  as  5  per  cent,  of  the  crops ;  in  Colorado  County  at  leas  than  3  per  cent. ;  in 
Bastop  County  the  damage  was  finally  reported  as  not  material,  except  to  gardens ; 
in  Lee  County  it  is  reported  that  little  damage  was  done ;  in  Denton  County  damage 
reported  as  not  general ;  in  Leon  County  damage  reported  as  not  enough  to  materially 
aSect  the  crop ;  m  Navarro  County  damage  estimated  at  less  than  5per  cent,  of  crops; 
in  Kendall  Conntv  damage  reported  as  not  material ;  in  Llano  County  the  insects 
reported  to  have  done  but  little  harm ;  in  Wilson  County  have  interfered  but  little 
with  com  and  cotton ;  in  Lampasas  County  injury  to  wheat  not  so  great  as  was  ex- 
pected ;  in  Burnett  Countv  reported  to  have  done  but  little  damage ;  in  Williamson 
County  reported  to  have  done  no  damage  of  serious  consequence. 

From  the  preceding,  which  I  take  as  fair  examples  ox  the  remaining  devastated 
counties,  I  conclude  that  the  damage  to  the  grain  crops  in  the  64  counties  visited  can- 
not exceed  5  per  cent.  Gardens  everywhere  appear  to  have  suffered  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  grain  crops.  They  are  reported  as  having  been  entirely  destroyed  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  and  were  badly  damaged  wherever  visited.  Assuming  that 
a  large  percentage  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  insect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grain, 
I  will  estimate  2o  per  cent,  as  totally  lost.  Taking  the  population  of  the  64  devastated 
counties  for  the  year  1870  as  a  basis,  and  dividing  it  by  5,  to  ^et  the  approximate 
number  of  families,  and  we  have  for  the  latter  84,304.  Assuming  that  one>half  of 
these  families  possess  gardens  worth  $75  each,  and  that  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  of 
all  were  destroyed,  and  we  have  $790,350  as  tho  approximate  damage  to  gardens. 

12.  Wheat,  oats,  com,  and  cotton  were  the  crops  most  aftected,  the  first-named 
sustaining  the  greatest  and  the  last-named  the  least  injury. 

13.  Fruit  crops  were  more  easily  protected  from  tho  unfledged  insects  than  cereals, 
and  suffered  less.    Of  the  latter  no  comparisons  can  be  given. 

14.  Crops  which  suffered  least  were  fruit,  com,  and  cotton. 

15.  In  almost  every  instance  the  young  insects  commenced  hopping  northward  as 
soon  as  hatched.  Their  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow  until  after  tiiey  had  ac- 
quired wings,  when  l^ey  rose  in  immense  swarms  high  into  the  air,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  warm  south  wind  rapidly  disappeared,  always  pursuing  a  northerly  course. 
Wnen  meeting  contrary  currents  of  air  from  the  north  they  were  obliged  to  alight  and 
wait  for  favorable  winds. 

16.  Mr.  Sears,  residing  on  the  Bosque  River,  McLennan  Coimty,  poisoned  myriads  of 
the  insects  with  oom-uieal  and  strychnine.  Many  citizens  of  Brazos  County  saved 
their  peach  crops  by  applying  tar  to  the  body  of  the  trees,  thus  preventing  the  insects 
from  ascending.  Liberal  use  was  also  made  of  fire,  boards,  oarbolio  soap,  tar,  kero- 
sene, and  turpentine,  it  is  said  with  good  success. 
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17.  No  informatioii  of  any  means  haying  been  employed  to  destroy  the  winged  in- 
sects, or  to  protect  crops  mm  their  ravages,  they  haying  left  as  soon  as  their  wings 
were  deyeloped. 

18.  No  iniS>rmation  of  any. 

19.  This  immediate  yicinity,  as  well  as  the  entire  coast  conntry  of  the  State  for  a 
breadth  of  from  twenty-fiye  to  seyenty-flve  miles,  hasneyer  been  yisited  by  the  insects. 

20.  This  State  was  yisited  in  185a 

21.  Blackbirds  and  meadow-larks  destroyed  large  qnantities  of  both  the  eggs  and 
the  yonng  insects,  bat  without  apparent  effect  on  their  numbers. 

C.  A.  SMITH, 
Sergeant  Signal  SenfUse^  U,  S.  A, 


U.  S.  Signal  Station  of  Obsbrvation, 

Eagle  Pase,  Texae,  July  1,  1877. 

2b  ike  CMef  Signal  Officer  of  ike  Army^  WasMngtonf  V,  C. : 

Sib  :  In  obedience  to  instructions  dated  Office  Chief  Sijgnal  Officer,  Washington. 
D.  C,  June  9,  1877, 1  immediately  upon  my  arriyal  at  this  station  besan  using  all 
ayailable  means  of  collecting  the  information  requested  by  the  Unitea  States  £nto- 
moloeical  Commission. 

This  section  being  sparsely  settled,  and  only  few  persons  of  superior  intelligence 
haying  obseryed  any  of  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the 
''  Bocky  Mountain  locust,"  I  am  unable  to  forward  as  complete  a  report  as  I  would 
wish  to  render,  I  haying  only  arriyed  here  a  short  time  ago^  bat  all  the  data  collected 
axe  embodied  in  the  following : 

PBBTXOI78  TXAB8. 

In  September,  1873  (no  specified  date),  there  appeared  at  thisplaoe,  suddenly,  im- 
mense swarms  of  locusts,  coming  from  a  northerly  direction.  The  direction  of  th^lr 
flight  followed  the  Rio  Grande  fiyer  for  about  30  miles  in  its  oonise  to  the  Gulfl  For 
about  flye  days  the  multitudes  kept  trayeling  oyer  this  place,  descending  to  the  ground 
at  sundown,  and  remaining  below  until  shortly  after  sunrise  the  next  morning,  when 
all  would  rise  in  a  body  and  resume  their  flight. 

The  weather  dnrins  this  yisitation  was  yery  dry  and  sultry,  and  the  pzeyaillng 
wind  northerly ;  the  damage  done  immense. 

These  locusts  left  an  immense  amount  of  egss  behind,  which  at  the  beffinninff  of 
spring,  i  e.,  the  latter  part  of  January  in  this  seouon,  began  to  hatch.  Thenlt  was  dis- 
ooyered  that  the  eggs  had  been  laid  oyer  a  tract  of  country  nearly  2  miles  wide,  haying 
the  Rio  Grande  Riyer  for  its  center,  and  following  its  course,  but  to  what  distance  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain.  The  wingless  insects  were  harmless  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
STOwth,  but  as  their  deyelopment  proceeded  the  work  of  deyastation  began.  In  the 
first  part  of  May,  1874,  they  began  to  moye,  not  flying,  but  crawling.  The  fact  has 
been  obseryed  that  the  moyements  of  these  swarms  of  young  locusts  were  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  to  which  their  progenitors  had  trayeled.  They  seemed  to  re- 
trace the  steps  of  their  ancestors.  Those  hatched  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  Riyer 
moyed  north  towards  the  settlements,  and  on  their  way  eyerything  in  the  shape  of 
yegetation  was  totally  consumed.  Those  hatched  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  took  a  direction  west  of  north,  and  the  work  of  deyastation  was  equally  great 
in  the  parts  of  Mexico  they  passed  oyer.  I  am  assured  on  good  authority  that,  when 
leaying  this  section,  they  were  too  young  to  fly,  and  their  march  was  carried  on  crawl- 
ins  ana  hopping. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  May,  1874,  all  had  left  and  planting  was  begun. 

Now,  these  young  locusts  before  leayins  had  deposited  esgs,  but  the  eggs  of  the 
young  ones  are  not  yery  plentiftil  and  sparsdy  distributed.  The  people  of  this  section, 
while  this  occurs,  do  not  mind  it  much,  as  the  damage  done  by  this  not  yezy  numer- 
ous offspring  is  neyer  considerable. 

In  September,  1875,  another  large  swarm  of*  locusts  made  its  appearance,  coming 
from  the  same  direction,  i.  0.,  north,  but  their  numbers  were  not  as  formidable  as  those 
of  the  previous  year.  These  insects  deposited  their  eggs,  who  were  hatched  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  t.  6., latter  part  of  January,  1876.  The  numbers  of  the  young  ones  coming 
forth  was  comparatiyely  insisnificant,  and  haying  in  their  turn  deposit  their  eggs, 
they  left  about  first  half  of  May,  1876,  in  a  northerly  direction. 

1877. 

Tiie  only  locusts  thAt  appeared  in  this  locality  in  the  present  year  are  those  that 
wsKo  hatched  firom  the  egss  deposited  by  the  insects  mentioned  as  haying  departed 
f^om  here  in  May,  1876.  Their  numbers  are  insignifioant,  and  they  are  aboat  ftill 
grown ;  they  remain  in  this  locality. 
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Aniwen  to  inquiriei  in  Circular  No,  1,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  the  Entomo- 

logical  Commieewn, 

(Note. — As  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  has  not  arrived  at  nor  depaTted  from  this 
section  in  swarms  during  the  present  year,  and  the  inquiries  have  reference  particu- 
larly to  the  present  year,  I  am  only  able  to  answer  a  few.) 

4.  At  the  opening  of  spring,  t.  e.,  latter  part  of  January  in  this  section. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  spring. 

6.  It  is  supposed  that  a  severe  cold  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  hatching 
process. 

7.  In  low  places  and  valleys,  especially  in  black  soil,  where  little  or  no  sand  is 
found. 

8.  In  low  places  and  especially  in  black  soil,  where  little  or  no  sand  is  found. 

9.  Daring  May. 

11.  Irgury'done  slieht. 

12.  Qarden  veeetables;  most  of  all,  lettuce. 

13.  None  that  I  could  name. 

14.  Muskmelon. 

15.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  prevailing  direction  in  which  the  young  ones 
travel  is  in  the  direction  from  whence  their  progenitors  come.  They  commence  their 
march  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  the  masses  move  crawliuff  and  hopping. 

16.  The  means  employed  in  this  section  for  the  destruction  of  the  unfledged  insects 
were  only  rude  attempts  at  burning  them.  To  protect  crops  from  their  ravages  close 
brush  fences  are  used,  and  are  said  to  prove  very  satisfactory. 

17.  To  protect  crops  from  the  ravages  of  the  winged  insect  fires  have  been  kindled 
aud  a  dense  smoke  to  cover  gardens;  but  this  is  of  almost  no  use  whatever.  Flowen 
and  garden  plants  have  been  wrapped  up  and  covered,  which  was  partly  successfiil. 

19  and  20.  Answered  In  paragraph  headed  ''previous  years." 
21.  Chickens,  turkeys,  partri&es,  snipes,  mocking-birds,  red-birds,  blackbirds,  crows, 
swallows,  ducks,  eat  locusts  with  great  avidity  ]  but  I  am  informed  that  domestic  fowls 
after  a  few  days  tire  of  this  food. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FREDERICK  BELFORD, 

Private  Signal  SereicCf  U,  S.  A, 


Larbdo,  Tex.,  December  7,  1877. 

To  the  Chief  Signal  OffioeTf  U,  8.  Arwy,  Washington,  D.  C, : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  called  for  in  letter  from  the 
Chief  Si^al  Office,  June  9, 1877,  relative  to  the  United  States  Entomological  Com- 
mission circular. 

The  data  inclosed  are  verv  meager  in  details.  The  circular  was  received  too  late  to 
make  any  observations,  as  tne  youn^  grasshoppers  were  hatched  and  disappeared  long 
before  the  circular  reached  this  station.  The  figures  denote  answers  to  the  questionfi 
similarly  numbered  in  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  Circular  No.  1. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  6.  Grasshoppers  did  not  make  their  appearance  here  this  year. 
5.  No  observations  takeo. 

7.  Nature  of  soil  within  a  radius  of  60  miles  light  loam. 
No  observations  taken  on  distribution  of  eggs. 

8.  No  observations  taken. 

II.  Very  little  damage  done  in  this  couoty.    Amount  of  damage  iu  State  not  known. 

12.  In  tne  early  spring,  in  the  few  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  tomatoes,  radices,  com, 
and  garden  stuff  generallj^  suffered  about  equally  from  the  young  grasshoppers.  Gar- 
dening is  carried  on  by  irrigation.  In  the  surrounding  country  nothing  grows  but 
a  stunted  mesquite  ana  the  cactus. 

13.  Farming  is  not  carried  on  on  a  sufficient  scale  in  this  vicinity  to  tell  the  crops 
that  suffer  most. 

15.  No  observations  taken. 

16, 17. 18.  No  attempt  made  to  destroy  them. 

20.  Tnis  section  was  visited  in  1875  and  1876.  They  made  their  appearance  in  those 
years  about  the  beginning  of  November.    No  observations  were  made  at  the  time. 

21.  Chickens,  p^iinea-hens,  and  turkeys  devoured  them  greedily.  In  the  connly 
wild  turkeys,  chaparral  cocks,  mocking-birdS|  cardinal  birds,  and  a  oird  called  by  the 
Mcsioans  *'one-tacoohes,'^  were  particularly  rond  of  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JNO.  McGLONE, 
Sergeant,  Signal  Service,  U.  S.  A. 
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Uvalde,  Tex.,  Noven^ber  29, 1877. 

2b  the  Ckkf  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

Sir:  Refeiriog  to  CiroularNo.  1,  United  States  Entomological  Commission^  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that,  owing  to  no  mention  in  Daily  Journal  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
locust,  I  can  answer  the  interrogatories  only  in  a  general  way,  and  from  information 
from  reliable  roaidentB. 

This  section  was  visited  by  small  numbers  of  these  insects  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
of  18?^  and  1875,  and  from  October  1  to  15, 18G6;  none  the  present  year,  1877.  They 
come  in  the  fall  with  the  northwest  wtnd,  and  as  soon  as  hatched  in  the  spring  com- 
mence hopping  northward,  even  before  fledged. 

The  soil  in  wnich  eg^s  are  most  numerously  deposited  is  hard  clay  and  in  low  location. 

As  this  is  not  an  agricultural  country,  very  little  damage  has  resulted  from  their  vis- 
itations, and  the  numbers  of  'Hree-larks"  in  this  county,  especially  useful  in  destroy- 
ing the  eggs,  "  chapaixal  fowl,"  black  hawks,  and  wild  turkeys,  devourers  of  the  insects, 
prevent  any  lare^e  number  arriving  at  age  to  migrate  in  the  spring. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  NOREINGTON, 
^  Private,  Signal  Service,  U,  S,  A. 

\  
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Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  November  20, 1877. 

To  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D,  C.  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  following  data  as  called  for  by  Circular  No.  1, 
United  States  Entomological  Commission: 

This  vicinity  has  been  free  from  visits  of  the  Booky  Mountain  locust  during  the 
summer  past. 

From  April  13  to  May  1  the  young  were  hatching  out  in  great  numbers.  Probably 
not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  eggs  hatched. 

The  disappearance  of  the  young  locusts  and  the  failure  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  eggs  to  hatch  is  attributable  to  the  long-continued  cold  rains  occurring  shortly 
after  tbe  eggs  began  to  hatch.  The  eggs  were  deposited  in  sandy  loam.  They  hatched 
most  numerously  in  the  black,  8an<^  loam  having  a  sood  sout^^erly  exposure.  No 
young  locusts  were  seen  after  the  14th  of  May.  None  of  the  locusts  arrived  at  maturity, 
neither  were  any  seen  off  their  hatching  grounds. 

Large  flocks  of  pewees  hovered  around  the  hatching  grounds,  feeding  on  the  young 
locusts.    This  was  especially  the  case  if  near  any  shelter. 

No  efforts  were  made  in  this  vicinity  to  destroy  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  H.  CRANE, 
Sergeant,  Signal  Service,  U,  S,  A» 
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ON  THE  FLIGHT  OF  LOCUSTS. 

pfiom  the  Atti  del  Beel  letitiilo  d*InooniggiMnento  olle  Soie&ie  Nfttonli  di  Nftpoli,  tomo  I,  pp.  ttS-Mflt 

Kaplee,  1811.] 

Translated  by  F.  P.  Spofford. 
[Part  of  a  memoir  pieeented  to  the  lastitate  Kovemher  B,  1800,  by  Gaetano  de  Luoretiia.] 

Among  the  innnmerable  ii^nries  to  which  the  indnstries  of  the  coantiy  are  Babjeot, 
one  of  the  most  destmcti  ve  is  the  ineaicolable  mnltiplicity  of  little  animals  and  inseota, 
the  most  pestilent  element,  in  animated  nature,  each  of  which,  taken  separately,  in  but 
a  feeble  and  despicable  thing,  but  which,  through  their  excessive  multiplication  and 
surprising  voracity,  become  a  most  pernicious  pest,  and  a  real  public  scourge,  capable 
of  rendering  uninhabitable  an  entire  canton.  The  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  win- 
ters, and  the  absence  of  that  rigor  of  cold  which  belongs  to  that  season,  unhappily  favor 
the  generation  and  development  of  little  animals,  and  especially  of  insects;  so  that  in 
some  places  their  multiplication  much  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  onlinary  year.  But 
these  insects  are  by  no  means  all  equally  noxious.  The  great  swarms  of  bees,  of  hor- 
nets, of  wasps,  and  the  clouds  of  g^ats  and  midges  and  other  similar  insects,  are  rather 
annoyinff  than  injurious.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  legions  of  ants,  of  butter- 
llies,  ana  of  beetles  which  make  their  appearance  in  spring  anif  autumn.  But  desola 
tion  is  brought  upon  agricultural  industry  by  the  ravages  of  gnawing  mice,  of  devour- 
ing worms,  consuming  the  buds  of  the  vine,  of  mites  or  weevils,  destroying  both  grains 
and  vegetables,  and  of  so  many  other  noxious  animals  and  insects  which  spriug  up  in 
the  heart  of  our  oountiy  and  lay  waste  the  wheat,  oats,  barley,  vines,  leguminous 
plants,  and  esculents.  Italy  suffers  also  the  calamitv  of  seeing  countless  legions  of 
foreign  insects,  which  abandon  fh>m  time  to  time  the  cleserts  of  Tartary  and  ofArabia, 
cross  swiftly  over  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  and,  like  hortles  of  invading  armies  or  barbar- 
ous conquerors,  despoil  the  earth  over  which  they  march,  rob  it  of  its  fertility,  leaving 
desolation  in  their  track,  and  reducing  whole  populations  to  the  horrors  of  misery  and 
of  famine.  Thus  they  devour  the  prmluce  both  of  sown  ground  and  of  meadows,  and 
render  the  oounrry  a  sterile  waste,  incapable  of  sustaining  men  or  domestic  animals 
with  necessary  food.  Thus  the  locusts,  vulgarly  name<l  BruM,  have  for  years  invaded 
the  most  fertile  provinces  of  our  kingdom.  This  is  no  new  calamity  for  Italy,  as  Pliny 
records  similar  visitations  in  his  day. 

The  cradle  of  the  locust  (Griilus  miffruioriMS  Lin.),  according  to  French  naturalists, 
was  Tartary  and  Arabia;  but  sometimes  they  abandon  their  native  habilat,  and  come 
in  swarms  of  emigrants  to  carry  desolation  and  terror  over  Europe,  and  especially  in 
our  southern  latitudes.  The  east  winds  appear  to  flavor  the  flight  oi  these  exterminat- 
ing hordes,  composed  usually  of  an  incalculable  number  of  individuals,  which  is  oon- 
flrmed  by  the  testimony  of  that  accurate  observer  Adanson  in  his  voyage  to  Senegal, 
who  records  the  following  concerning  the  emigrations  of  this  insect  near  the  river 
Ckimbia,  in  Africa.*    He  says: 

"At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  month  of  Febniary,  a  dense  cloud 
suddenly  came  up  over  ns,  darkening  the  air,  and  even  shutting  out  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  I  observed  that  this  phenomenon  was  caused  by  a  swarm  of  locusts  rising  about 
ItiO  feet  from  the  earth,  and  spn^adiug  over  an  extent  of  many  leagues;  finally,  an 
immense  quantity  of  those  insects  came  showering  down  with  a  rattling  noise  upon 
the  earth,  devouring  whatever  of  verrlure  was  found,  and  then  resuming  their  flight. 
This  swann  was  blown  lilong  by  a  strong,  gust^*  wind  firom  the  east,  continuing  aXl 
di^,  and  spreading  over  the  whole  countr3'  acUasent." 

These  regions  swered  the  last  great  devastation  from  this  source  in  the  year  1758. 
Their  arrival  is  heralded  by  a  dull  sound  produced  b3'  the  agitation  of  their  wings, 
and  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  announces  their  impending  fall  upon  the  fields;  ana 
woe  to  the  land  where  they  light  for  renose  from  the  fatigues  of  their  Journey,  which 
frequently  comprises  30  miles  a  day.  Tne  most  fertile  countiy  after  one  of  their  visits 
exhibits  the  aspect  of  a  melancholy  desert. 

*I1»  timnt  Adtnwm  ..w  ir«»  eTMenfly  A.  pmgrtiuim  «nd  not  P.  iii<yr>ter<Mi.— O.  Thomab. 
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In  their  native  regions,  where  the  snmmer  is  hot  and  the  herbage  abundant,  their 
multiplication  is  excessive,  and  a  fair  and  dry  season  is  beet  adapted  to  their  emigra- 
tions; sometimes  they  fly  even  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland;  which  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  fact  that  the  troops  of  the  renowned  Charles  XII,  when  they  traversed  Bessara- 
bia, believed  themselves  overtaken  one  day  by  a  harricane„accompanied  by  a  terrible 
hail-storm,  when  a  vast  swarm  of  locusts,  which  darkeu<*d  the  sun,  began  to  fall,  cov> 
ering  men  and  horses  and  arresting  the  whole  army  on  its  march. 

Their  voracity  is  most  surprising.    Grundler  placed  some  locusts  under  a  fflobe  of 
glass,  in  which  some  freshly-plucked  stalks  of  barley  had  been  placed.    They  urst  cut 
the  stalks  in  two,  then  devoured  from  top  to  bottom  all  that  remained  at  their  feet, 
and  then  consumed  every  vestige  of  what  fell  on  either  side,  with  their  greedy  jaws, 
and  all  this  with  an  avidity  and  agility  that  cannot  be  described.     •    *    "* 

*And  yet  I  think  that  the  damage  produced  by  each  locust  would  scarcely  merit  the 
attention  of  the  agriculturist,  if  they  only  came,  like  other  species  of  insects,  in  small 
numbers.  But  when  their  swarms  are  composed  of  innumerable  legions,  similar  to 
dense  clouds,  falling  from  the  sky  by  their  own  weight,  and  accompsinied  by  the  moat 
active  powers  of  devastation  and  a  surprising  agility,  they  carry  with  them  the  dis- 
astrous advantage  of  their  exorbitant  numbers,  which  sometimes  baffles  all  calcula- 
tions, falling  upon  a  certain  country  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  devouring  all  the 
pliuits  in  their  pathway.  Their  first  fury  is  discharged  upon  the  delicate  plauts  more 
abounding  in  juice;  but  soon  finding  these  giving  out,  and  lacking  their  coveted  food, 
they  attack  the  leguminous  plants,  the  leaves  and  the  bark  of  trees,  and,  generally, 
all  classes  of  vegetables,  without  sparing  those  whose  odor  or  sap  has  something  aoid, 
sour,  astringent,  bitter,  and  even  poisonous,  and  devouring  equally  coverlets  ot  wool, 
and  the  clothing  of  the  people  of  the  country  worn  for  protection  irom  the  rain  or  the 
fixwt,  and  finishing  with  stuifs  of  flax  and  of  silk 

Upon  the  emigration  of  locusts,  certain  circumstances,  as  common  as  they  are  un- 
heeded, merit  the  attention  of  the  observer.  Their  flight  is  more  certain  «id  at  a 
greater  altitude  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  of  a  heated  temperature  and  the  air  clear 
and  calm.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  mist  or  with  rain,- 
or  pervaded  by  a  chilly  element,  or  even  about  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
they  move  more  slowly,  exhibiting  a  certain  rigidity,  moving  their  wings  with  diffi- 
culty, and  not  rising  to  any  great  height.  And  when  they  attempt  to  continue  their 
raids  in  a  rainy  season,  or  one  tending  to  cold,  they  begin  by  agitating  their  wings  and 
exciting  all  their  strength  to  rise;  but,  not  finding  themselves  in  a  condition  to  sustain 
a  long  journey,  they  at  first  droop,  and  then  fall  precipitately  to  the  ground,  and  are 
compelled  to  continue  their  .journey  on  foot. 

The  Irish  writer  William  Bowles,  in  his  '' Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  and 
Physical  Geography  of  Spain,''  published  and  annotated  by  d'Azara,  speaking  of  the 
locusts  which  devastated  various  provinces  of  that  kingdom  from  1734  to  1757,  maintains 
the  theory  that  the  ardor  of  perpetuating  their  species  is  not  equal  in  the  mate  and 
female  locust,  observing  that  the  male  is  restless  and  solicitous,  while  the  female 
shows  herself  cold  and  always  intent  npon  feeding.  Whence  it  comes  that  the  males, 
dnring  the  fresh  hours  of  the  morning,  are  for  assaulting  the  females,  while  the  latter 
are  fleeing  and  hiding ;  but  in  the  first  two  hours  of  midday  the  females  begin  to  firee 
themselves  from  the  importunity  of  the  males^  who  are  continually  pestering  and 
pursuing  them,  and  in  this  exercise  mounting  into  the  atmosphere  to  the  height  of 
400  or  500  feet,  the  first  legion  taking  always  the  route  which  the  wind  favors,  and 
goin^  perhaps  two  leagues;  and  whenever  the  sky  is  serene  and  the  air  not  agitated 
by  winds  their  flight  is  very  brief.  From  this  cause,  it  is  said,  results  the  migration 
of  the  locusts.  As  declared  by  a  Spanish  countryman  who  saw  his  fields  devoured  by 
these  pests:  ''If  those  accursed  females  would  not  act  so  prudishly,  and  if  they  would 
suffer  the  males  to  epjoy  them  in  the  country  where  they  were  bom,  I  should  not  have 
to  undergo  this  damage:  but  the  vermin  fear  extinction,  and  seek  io  prolong  life  like 
ourselves,  because  they  know  that  conjunction  means  nothing  else  than  to  impregnate 
and  die.'^ 

One  would  need  to  be  very  easily  impressed  by  the  marvelous  ii^  order  to  adopt  the 
credtdous  belief  of  the  Spanish  countryman,  and  to  persuade  himself  that  the  locusts 
forsee  the  consequence  of  copulation  as  fatal  to  them,  and  to  attribute  to  the  chastity 
and  rigor  of  the  females  the  migration  of  those  innumerable  colonies  which  come  from 
the  farthest  east  to  the  west  of  Europe.  But  wherefore  should  we  not  attribute  this  mi> 
gration  rather  to  a  cause  both  simple  and  natural,  as  well  as  founded  upon  an  instinct 
of  all  organized  beings — of  gathenng  their  own  nourishment T  Having  consumed  in 
one  place  all  nutritious  substances,  why  should  they  not  seek  out  another  where  food 
abounds T  And  this  is,  without  question,  the  first  of  the  three  principal  causes  that 
determine  the  migrations  of  living  species,  commencing  with  m^n  and  continuing 
through  quadrupeds,  birds,  some  reptiles,  zoophytes,  gnats,  and  other  insects;  and  to 
which  have  been  due  the  immense  reflux  of  barbarian  tribes  which  have  abandoned 
their  northern  boundaries  to  pour  their  inundations  into  the  warm  and  fertile  regions 
of  the  south.    In  fact,  all  those  swarms  of  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  Cimbri,  Borgognoni, 
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Alani,  which  overflowed  the  vast,  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  find  thono  mcnoB 
of  sustaining  life  which  were  denied  them  in  their  own  sterile  countries,  and  the  fre- 
(lueot  invasions  of  Southern  Asia  by  the  Tartars,  of  which  history  is  full,  besidi*3 
many  other  invasions  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity,  all  point  to  the  same  con 
elusion.  Just  like  the  wandering  bands  of  foxes  and  wild  boars  from  the  north,  which 
scattered  themselves  over  vast  spaces  to  gather  prey  in  greater  abundance,  so  much 
more  naturally  have  those  terrible  swarms  of  locusts  taken  up  their  course  from  Tar- 
tary  and  Arabia  to  inundate  the  plains  of  India,  of  Palestine,  of  Poland,  of  Spain,  nml 
of  Italy,  devouring  all  vegetation  in  their  path.  Traveling  in  such  countless  masses, 
destroying  vegetable  sustenance  throughout  an  entire  region,  and  the  need  of  alimen- 
tation compelling  them  to  go  to  new  places  to  find  fresh  food,  they  thus  migrate  from 

land  to  land. 

•  •  •  •  «  •  * , 

All  the  governments  of  Europe  strive  to  protect  their  people  from  the  limine  add 
pestilence  which  these  insects  cause,  living  or  dead:  and  Spain  especially,  whose 
southern  provinces  appear  to  be  permanently  infected,  nas  always  promulgated  stand- 
ing orders  to  father  boxes  full  of  eggs,  and  cause  them  to  be  consigned  to  commissions 
charged  with  ourying  them  in  deep  ditches.  And  in  the  ^^B4cr4aiions  tir4ea  de  VhiaUnre 
natwreUe  des  insectea"  we  read  that  upon  the  passage  of  the  locusts  into  France  in  16i3 
they  swept  completely  over  fifteen  arpents  of  grain  in  the  environs  of  Aries,  and  evto 
penetrated  the  granaries,  when  many  hundreds  of  birds,  and  especially  of  starlings, 
as  if  commissioned  by  Divine  Providence,  began  to  labor  for  their  diminution;  not- 
withstondinff  which  happv  event,  orders  were  issued  by  the  government  requiring  thttt 
their  eggs  should  be  collected,  of  which  more  than  three  thousand  measures  we!*e 
gathered,  each  one  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  capable  of  producing  nearly  two 
million  locusts. 

At  another  mifl;ration  of  locusts,  which  tobk  place  in  a  portion  of  Bautzhida,  in  Tran- 
sylvania, in  1780,  with  the  yiew  of  preyenting  the  terrible  consequences  which  might 
ensue,  orders  were  issued  to  fifteen  hundred  persons,  each  of  whom  was  required  to 
gather  a  full  sack  of  locusts,  which  wore  in  part  crushed,  in  part  burned,  or  buried ; 
and  yet  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  would  have  been  scarcely  noticeable  but  for 
a  sharp  frost  that  supervened.  In  the  following  spring  there  were  millions  of  boxes 
of  eggs  disinterred  and  destroyed  by  the  people,  who  gathered,  as  it  were,  en  masse  for 
this  oi>eration ;  and  vet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  were  very  extensive  districts  in  which 
the  soil  was  covered  with  young  locusts  so  completely  as  not  to  leave  a  single  spot 
bare. 

The  desolations  sometimes  occasioned  by  looaits  in  our  Pnglia  Daunia  at  different 
epochs  are  verv  remarkable.  Omitting  the  more  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  and 
passing;  by  the  less  destructive  ravages,  we  come  to  the  year  1231,  in  which  tnese  most 
pernicious  insects  compelled  the  wise  Emperor  Frederick  II  to  promulgate  a  special 
law,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  every  agriculturist^  during  the  invasion  of  these 
little  animals,  should  collect  every  morning,  at  the  rising  of  uie  sun,  four  measures, 
and  present  them  to  the  magistrate,  who  was  required  to liave  them  burned.  Of  the 
year  1541,  wrote  Rovero  Pontano :  '^  In  the  summer  of  this  year  a  great  army  of  locusts 
new  through  Germany  into  Italy  towards  our  region.  Wherever  this  swarm  extended 
it  devoured  everythin|^  in  its  path,  for  the  locu^s  were  very  large  and  numerous.'' 

So  great  were  the  injuries  caused  in  1571  in  this  country  by  the  locusts,  that  the 
Vice- Cuke  of  Alcaic,  D.  Perafante  de  Bibera,  was  obliged  to  put  forth,  by  the  vote 
and  advice  of  the  Boyal  Council^  on  the  8th  of  October,  1572,  tne  first  praffmatio  de- 
cree, De  BmchU,  Title  23,  \>y  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  communes  should  appoint 
experts  and  practical  men  to  explore  their  territories,  and  to  search  out  all  the  places 
in  which  the  locusts  had  deposited  their  eggs;  and  when  found  they  were  to  dig 
trenches  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  through  which  operation  the  eggs 
might  be  destroyed.  And  in  the  month  of  April  tne  swine  are  turned  loose  to  devour 
the  locustSj  of  which  they  are  very  gluttonous.  The  housewives  also  spread  sheets 
or  pieces  or  cloth  at  convenient  times,  long  and  laxge,  npon  which  the  locusts  iUight* 
iug  are  folded  up  and  entrapped. 

The  province  of  Puglia  was  inundated  in  the  year  1662,  and  all  the  cultivated  fields 
destroyed:  insomuch  that  Vicer^,  the  Count  of  Peneranda,  not  only  accorded  to  the 
tenants  or  the  soil  a  general  release  from  the  rents  due  that  year,  but  also  deducted  a 
portion  of  that  of  the  year  following,  an  indulgence  which  it  became  necessary  togrant 
lor  several  subsequent  years.  Puglia  Daunia  was  again  invaded  in  the  year  1727,  and 
the  whole  country  ravaged.  And,  finally,  they  appeared  again  in  this  country  in  1769,. 
when  D.  Antonio  Belli  was  governor  of  the  customs:  and  on  the  14th  of  August  of  the 
same  year  appeared  orders  similar  to  those  of  the  Duke  of  Alcalj^,  above  referred  to^ 
to  which  was  added  a  command  to  burn  the  straw  in  all  places  infested  by  the  locusts. 

In  the  years  1770  and  1771  they  frequented  the  provinces  of  Bari)  Matera,  and  Lecce^ 
and  the  governor  ordered  that  tne  magistrates  should  adopt  the  most  efficacious  meas- 
nres  for  their  extirpation,  and  especiaUy  those  prescribed  by  the  president,  Belli,  and 
that  handsome  rewards  snonld  be  paid  to  those  who  should  use  the  greatest  dUigeneo 
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for  the  destruction  of  the  eggB.  And  similar  provident  regulations  had  such  an  effect 
that  these  pestilent  insects  not  only  did  not  then  penetrat-e  into  our  Pnglia  Daunia, 
but  were  entirely  destroyed  in  the  provinces  adjacent. 

As  the  result  of  all  these  experiences,  it  may  be  said  that  the  means  of  exterminatinic 
these  most  pernicious  insects  ma^  be  reduced  to  the  following: 

1.  In  the  first  period,  and  particularly  in  the  n^ontiis  of  September  and  October/  the 
ground  in  which  the  eggs  may  be  defjosited  should  be  turned  up  with  the  plow  or  the 
spade,  and  the  eggs  coUected  and  buried  in  trenches:*  and  there  should  be  introduced 
into  the  plough^  fields  a  number  of  swine,  who  will  devour  a  surprising  quantity  up 
to  the  third  period. 

2.  The  second  important  thing  to  do,  when  the  eggs  are  about  to  expand,  is  to  crush 
as  many  as  posssible  imder  the  feet  of  the  peasants  and  with  heavy  wooden  instru- 
ments; and  during  the  whole  period  in  which  they  have  not  the  use  of  their  win^, 
and  are  incapable  of  taking  flight,  but  only  of  hopping,  let  them  be  surrounded  with 
fltraw  in  the  morning,  and  towards  the  evening,  when  found  in  great  numbers  over 
ftn^  extent  of  territory,  attack  them  with  fire  on  all  sides,  so  that  they  cannot  escape 
beingbumed. 

3.  When  they  have  later  unfolded  their  wings,  which  were  at  first  enveloped,  as  it 
were,  in  two  buds  upon  their  backs,  use  should  l>e  made  of  the  spread  sheets  and  the 
deep  trenches.  And  wherever  it  is  attempted  to  drive  them  from  a  cultivated  field 
into  a  neighboring  wood  or  into  some  untilled  region,  let  a  loud  noiso  be  made  by 
beating  upon  instruments  of  copper  or  other  metallic  substances,  striking  blows  of 
steel,  and  making  a  clamorous  sound.  And,  finally,  as  soon  as  the  season  of  their  cop- 
ulation arrives,  and  the  first  swarm  of  locusts  disperses,  to  wing  its  way  into  new  tw- 
ritory,  rising  in  enormous  multitudes,  the  condition  of  turbulence  in  which  they  are 
then  found  furnishes  to  the  peasants  the  most  favorable  occasion  to  destroy  an  immense 
quantity  of  their  progeny  by  active  and  quick  assault. 

When  the  means  above  indicated  are  Judiciously  employed  at  variouB  periods  of  their 
life,  they  will  unquestionably  produce  the  most  advantageous  effects. 


OF  THE  LOCUSTS  WmCH  DESOLATED  VARIOUS  PROVINCES  OF  SPAIN 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1754  UNTIJi  1757. 

(From  Bowlei'8  (William)  "Introdasione  alU  Stoila  Natoxale  e  alia  Geografla  Fiaioa  di  Spagnsi  pnbhU- 
oatadalCao.D.a.K.D*AanL    Tradotta  da  F.  MUixia."    Panna,  1788.    Tomo  U,  pp.  1-^] 

Translated  by  F.  P.  Spoffobd. 

The  locusts  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  are  found  constantly  in  the  soathem 
regions  of  Spain,  and  especially  in  the  uncultivated  lands  of  Estremadura;  but  they 
oidinarily  excite  no  attention,  because  they  are  found  in  moderate  quantities  and  live 
upon  the  wild  herbs,  without  touching  the  sown  fields  or  the  gardens,  or  penetnkting 
into  the  houses.  The  countrymen  see  them  hop  about  with  indifference  and  feed  upon 
the  grass  of  the  meadows;  and  their  indolence  causes  them  to  lose  the  finvorable  oc- 
casion of  exterminating  them  every  year,  a  neglect  which  they  vainly  seek  to  repair 
when  the  mischief  becomes  without  remedy. 

The  progeny  which  these  insects  leave  ever^  vear  is  not  very  ffieat,  because  the 
number  of  their  males  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  femalesjt  and  if  for  ten  years  the 
|»neration  of  the  two  sexes  should  be  equal  their  multiplication  would  be  so  prodigious 
that  they  would  devour  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  would 
die  of  famine,  and  the  men  would  have  to  make  their  last  meal  of  the  locusts.  In  tibe 
vear  1754  such  a  quantity  of  female  locusts  was  bred  that,  in  the  foUowinff  year,  they 
inundated  La  Manche  and  Portugal,  brin^g  with  them  all  the  horrors  of  deartn  and 
of  misery.  The  same  calamity  spread  quick^  over  the  neighboring  provinces,  carry- 
ing with  it  terror  and  desolation  into  Muroia  and  Valencia,  and  into  the  four  kingdoms 
of  Andalusia.    *    *    * 

The  locusts  always  deposit  their  eggs  in  uncultivated  ground,  and  have  need  of  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  in  order  to  hatch  them;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
cannot  propagate  in  cold  and  cultivated  regions,  which  are  only  subject  to  certain 
passing  invasfons  of  such  legions  as  are  transported  by  the  winds. 

The  locusts,  which  npon  issuing  from  the  egg  are  black  and  no  larger  than  a  small 
fly,  swarm  about  the  clods  of  earth  and  among  a  species  of  rushes,  leaping  one  upon 
another,  and  occupying  a  space  of  three  to  four  feet  in  circumference  and  two  incnes 
in  height,  so  that  a  body  of  them  resembles  a  black  object  which  moves  along  the 
ground.  The  first  opportunity  which  presented  to  me  the  view  of  such  a  spectacle 
Borprised  me  ftom  a  distance  of  ten  to  twelve  paces,  because  it  conveyed  the  mournful 

t  Why  not  destroy  them  effeotnally,  as  by  burning  f 

<*  We  nave  not  found  tfaia  to  be  the  case  with  O.  tprttut.^C.  T. 
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idea  of  a  faneral  pall;  and  as  these  little  animalB  live  only  upon  dew,  they  raise  and 
lower  themselves  continually  one  upon  another  to  gather  it. 

The  locusts  move  hut  a  little  space  from  the  place  of  their  birth  during  the  first  days 
of  their  lives,  because  their  legs  are  always  weak,  their  wings  not  yet  well  formed,  and 
their  teeth  not  sujQBiciently  hard  to  eat  the  herbage.  lu  the  course  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  they  begin  to  eat  the  most  tender  stalks  of  the  plants,  and  in  proportion  as  their 
limbs  ffrow  stronger  they  break  away  from  the  society  of  the  colony  and  spread  over 
the  adjacent  fields,  intent,  day  and  night,  without  sleeping,  upon  devouring  whatever 
presents  itself  to  them,  while  their  wings  grow  to  their  perteotion.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  consume  the  tencler,  juicy,  and  sweet  plants,  like  the  melons, 
citrons,  pumpkins,  and  other  f^reen  things,  and  the  leguminous  plants,  and  not  less 
the  aromatic  shrubs,  whose  perfumes  attract  them  from  afar,  like  tiie  thyme,  the  mint, 
the  rosemaF^,  the  sage,  the  southernwood,  which  so  abound  in  Spain  that  in  many 
parts  they  serve  to  lurnish  aromatic  fires,  and  in  the  north  they  are  cultivated  a» 
choice  plants  in  gardens.  What  seems  strange,  they  devoured  also  the  mustard  plant, 
onions,  and  garhc,  as  well  as  poisonous  plants  like  the  SiravMnium  fer&Xy  the  Solanum 
lothalcy  the  hemlock,  and  other  fetid  and  poisonous  plants;  in  short,  the  locust  con* 
sumes  everything,  without  distinction  of  flavor,  of  odor,  or  of  virtue— good  or  bod. 

The  singularity  about  these  locusts,  which  during  four  consecutive  years  desolated 
all  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain,  was  a  fact  notorious  to  all  the  world,  namely,  that 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  plants  greedily  devoured  they  never  touched  the  leaves  and 
the  flowers  nor  the  fruit  of  the  tomato  (or  love  apple),  the  only  privileged  plant  which 
was  respected  by  this  voracious  insect.     *    *    * 

The  locusts  pass  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  near  the  place  of  their  birth, 
at  the  close  of  which  latter  month  their  wings  assume  a  beautifiu  rose  color,  and  ac- 
quire all  the  strength  and  management  of  which  they  are  canable.  They  now  beg^n 
to  unite  in  colonies  for  the  second  and  last  flight,  and  then  begins  in  their  youth  to 
kindle  in  them  the  passion  and  desire  of  perpetuating  their  species.  This  is  manifested 
in  their  movements;  but  it  is  observed  tnat  tliis  ardor  is  very  unequal  in  the  two 
sexes,  because  the  males  become  restless  and  solicitous,  while  the  females  remain  cold 
and  occupied  continually  in  feeding.  The  one  approaches,  the  other  flies  and  hides, 
so  that  the  whole  early  morning  is  passed  in  assaulting  on  the  one  part  and  fleeing  and 
feeding  on  the  other.  Toward  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun 
has  dried  all  the  dampness  of  the  night  fh>m  their  wings,  so  that  they  assume  their  elas- 
ticity^ the  females  begin  to  free  themselves  by  jumping  about,  and  fly  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  males  who  pursue  thein,  in  which  exercise  they  begin  to  rise  little  by 
little  into  the  air,  and  flnally  to  the  height  of  40()  to  500  feet,  forming  a  cloud  which 
intercepts  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  clear  and  serene  Hky  of  Spain  is  obscured,  and 
becomes,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  more  dark  and  gloomy  than  that  of  Germany  in  the 
spriag.  The  rustling  of  so  many  millions  of  wwgs  forms  a  dull  roar  similar  to  that 
which  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  produces  in  a  forest  full  of  trees.  The  route  which  the 
first  formidable  swarm  takes  always  follows  the  wind,  and  this  first  fiight  is  usually 
prolonged  about  two  leagues ;  but  if  the  weather  is  calm  and  serene  the  length  of  their 
flight  IS  less.  In  these  fatal  pauses  the  locusts  commit  the  most  frightful  rava«re:i. 
By  their  exquisite  sensibility  to  odors,  they  scent  from  a  great  height  in  the  air  a  lield 
of  grain  or  a  garden.  I  have  seen  them  turn  from  the  course  of  their  march  more  than 
hau  a  league,  obliquely,  to  destroy  a  field  of  grain,  and  after  they  had  devoured  it  rise 
again  and  resume  their  first  direction  which  they  had  lefr>.  The  destruction  is  accom- 
plished in  an  instant.  Each  insect  has  four  arms  and  two  legs,  and  bXI  the  extremities 
of  each  of  these  members  have  three  [two]  claws  for  grappling.  I  have  seen  the  males 
ascend  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  they  feed,  as  sailors  climb  by  the  yards  and 
Topes  of  their  ship,  cutting  off  only  the  most  tender  of  the  twigs  and  letting  them  fall  to 
the  earth,  so  that  the  females  who  are  below  may  eat  them.  I  will  not  venture  to  say 
what  cause  influences  the  males  to  be  so  complaisant,  since  the  instinct  is  not  revealed; 
ftnd  this  gallantry  being  but  ill  reciprocated  by  t^e  imgrateful  females,  leads  the  males 
to  descend  frt>m  the  shnibs,  taking  flight  and  pursuing  them.  With  frequent  similar 
pauses  they  finally  come  together  in  some  uncultivated  ground,  when  the  males  give 
Tent  to  their  desires,  and  me  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  manner  already  re- 
ferred to. 

What  a  terrible  spectacle  it  must  be  for  a  poor  husbandman  to  look  upon  his  fields 
when  these  insects  have  devoured  the  whole  harvest.  A  countryman  of  judgment,  as 
many  are  in  the  regions  of  Spain,  finding  himself  present  with  me  at  such  a  scene  of 
destruction,  and  seeing  his  fields  left  without  a  stalk  of  grain,  and  only  with  a  little 
ohaff,  exclaimed:  ''If  these  accursed  females  were  not  so  prudish,  and  if  they  would 
Buffer  the  males  to  possess  them  in  the  country  where  they  were  bom,  such  a  calami^ 
would  not  have  be&llen  me;  but  the  rabble  xeais  death,  and  strives  to  prolong  its  liie 
like  ourselves  because  it  knows  that  after  uniting  nothing  remains  to  it  but  to  lie  in 
and  die.'' 

AU  history  and  tradition  declare  that  the  apparition  of  locusts  is  a  pest  which  has 
afflicted  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain  from  time  immemorial;  and  I  remember  to 
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have  read  in  aa  ancient  Spanish  romanoe  thia  queetion:  "What  animal  is  that  which 
xesembles  all  the  animals  f  Answer.  The  locnst;  heoaose  he  has  the  horns  of  a  stag, 
the  eyes  of  a  cow,  the  face  of  a  horse,  the  tak>ns  of  a  stork,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and 
the  wings  of  a  dove."  The  tracing  out  of  these  resemblances  proves  that  the  looost 
has  been  for  a  long  time  known  and  observed  in  Spain.  Many  old  men  have  assured 
me,  when  questioned  upon  the  locnst  plague  of  1754,  that  that  was  the  third  which 
they  had  seen  in  their  OAy,  and  that  they  existed  always  in  the  uncultivated  lands  of 
Estremadnra,  whence  they  wandered  fiiom  time  to  time  to  lay  waste  other  regions. 
Certainly  they  must  be  indigenous  in  Spain,  because  these  are  of  a  very  different  spe- 
cies from  l^ose  which  are  found  in  the  north  and  in  the  Levant,*  as  can  easily  be  seea 
by  comparing  them  with  the  insects  of  those  countries  which  are  preserved  in  the 
cabinets  of  natural  history.  The  locust  of  Spain  is  the  only  one  which  has  wings  of 
rose  color.  Besides  thiq,  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should  come  from  other  le^ouBf 
because  he  certainly  has  not  come  from  the  north,  as  the  observation  of  so  many  ajpea 
demonstrates;  nor  can  he  have  come  from  the  south  without  crossing  the  sea,  which 
is  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  because  of  his  short  flight;  and  this  passage  can 
be  observed  like  that  of  the  quails  and  of  other  migratory  birds.  I  have  seen  a  troop 
of  locusts  pass  through  Malaga  and  enter  for  a  quarter  of  a  league  over  the  sea;  but 
when  the  people  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  nope  that  they  would  disappear  and 
be  drowned,  they  gave  a  sweep  toward  the  left,  flew  straight  to  the  earth,  and  paused 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  an  uncultivated  field  surrounded  by  vines,  such  as  they  usually 
choose  for  their  nests.  The  great  number  of  dead  bodies  of  the  locusts  which  are  ob- 
served floating  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  are  drowned  in  riven^ 
which  transport  them  into  the  sea,  afford  familiar  examples  of  their  troops  or  swarms 
which  are  precipitated  into  the  sea  on  their  Journeys. 

I  have  referred  to  the  injuries  which  this  insect  occasions.  I  may  now  anticipate 
the  remedy  which  the  superintendents  and  the  magistrates  of  Estremadura  and  of  La 
Manoha  eigoin  upon  the  countrymen,  and  especiaUy  upon  the  shepherds:  to  discover 
the  places  where  they  have  dejposited  their  eggs,  and  unitedly  to  Join  in  destroying 
them,  without  waiting  for  the  time  when  they  have  developed  and  have  begun  to  hop. 
However  great  may  be  the  number  thus  destroyed,  there  remains  always  an  immense 
army.  But  it  were  better  to  annihilate  this  horrible  scourge  where  it  is  produced,  and 
where  it  always  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  exterminating  it  from  the  roots. 
I  have  seen  in  San  Clemente  multitudes  of  locusts  destroyed  in  two  months,  which^ 
perhaps,  left  only  in  all  Estremadura  a  few  who  were  not  able  to  fly ;  and  nevertheless 
the  effect  was  like  taking  a  drop  of  water  out  of  the  sea,  nor  was  there  observed  in  the 
followlnff  year  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  locusts.  It  appears  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  less  labor  and  expense  if  the  end  were  aimed  at  of  making  war  upon 
tiiem  in  their  own  country  and  preventing  their  fatal  eruptions. 

*  It  is  very  important  not  to  confound  the  locust  of  Spain  with  those  described  by  other  aathors. 
These  ftimish  a  fine  occasion  to  display  erudition  npon  the  species  of  known  locusts,  of  which  we  find 
mention  in  Exodns,  and  which  St.  John  tiie  Baptist  fed  npon  in  the  desert,  like  the  people  called  "Aeri' 
do/apot"  or  locnst-eaters;  but  all  this  is  not  to  onr  pnrpose,  and  can  be  fonnd  in  the  books  of  the  nat- 
nralist. 
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IfOTES  OP  A  JOURNEY  MADE  TO  UTAH   AND  mAHO   IN 
THE  SUMMER  OP  1878,  BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jb. 


Lee, 
ant. 
enne. 

August  18. — ^The  day  following  we  saw,  for  the  fiist  time  after  leaving  Omaha,  the 
fiage-brush  and  the  characteristic  appearances  of  the  ''plains"  at  Big  Springs,  Nebr. 
At  Potter  we  collected  along  the  railroad  track  both  sexes  of  Caloptenus  femur-rubrumf 
and  also  several  specimens  of  the  genuine  Rocky  Mountain  locust  (CdoptenuB  9pfniu$). 
In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Denver,  Colo. 

August  19. — ^We  made  an  early  st^  for  Georgetown,  arriving  there  at  1^2.30,  and 
after  lunch  took  horses  for  Mrs.  Lane's  ''log  cabin/'  situated  near  the  Argentine  Pass, 
at  the  foot  of  Gray's  Peak.  Along  the  road,  five  or  six  mUes  above  Georgetown,  Calop- 
tenus  spretus  was  not  uncommon  at  an  elevation  roughly  estimated  at  about  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

August  20. — ^The  ascent  of  Gray's  Peak  was  made  in  a  storm  of  hail,  thunder,  and 
lightning.  The  insects  native  to  the  extreme  summit,  found  by  turning  over  stones, 
were  a  species  of  Phalangium  or  harvest-man,  a  spider  and  mite,  together  with  Po- 
dursB.  Specimens  of  Caloptenus  spretus  also  occurred  under  stones,  benumbed  witJi  the 
cold.  The  workmen  building  the  summit- house  told  us  that  they  had  seen  a  few  lo- 
custs flying  over  the  }>eak  in  clear  weather. 

Upon  the  '*Alpos,"  or  green,  flower-strown  slopes  of  Gray's  Peak,  above  timber  line, 
about  12,009  feet  altitude,  Caloptenus  spretus  was  found  in  abundance. 

While  in  Denver  Mr.  A.  J.  Bell  informed  us  that  August  14,  while  in  the  South  Park, 
he  saw  a  swarm  of  locusts  flying  east  for  an  hour  or  two ;  he  also  said  that  they  bred 
in  Snake  and  Bear  River  ValJeys  nearly  every  year,  but  that  none  were  seen  this  year 
in  Snake  Valley. 

Mr.  Wright  told  us  that  locusts  were  abundant  August  12  and  13  in  Est-es  Park  at 
Ferguson's  Hotel.  He  saw  them  flying  iji  the  air  in  ''enormous  numbers,"  so  that  it 
was  feared  that  they  would  lay  their  eggs,  the  ground  being  "covered"  with  locusts. 

Captain  Jenness  told  me  that  locusts  had  bred  this  summer  in  small  quantities  in 
Gilpin  County,  especially  on  the  Bear  Mountains. 

August  23.— We  left  Denver  for  Cheyenne  aud  Offden.  At  the  station  of  "  Summit," 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  we  were  told  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  had  bred 
in  the  "bottoms"  near  the  station  this  year  and  last  in  sufficient  numbers  to  answer 
for  bait  in  trout  fishing. 

At  Laramie  City  a  person  told  us  that  locusts  were  seen  about  the  6th  or  8th  of  the 
month  in  the  air  flying  towards  the  southeast.  At  Rock  Creek  Station  we  were  in- 
formed by  freighters  that  no  locusts  had  been  seen  this  season  between  the  station 
and  Fort  Kinnoy,  about  200  miles  northward,  and  that  in  general  they  were  less  numer- 
ous this  year  than  in  1877.  No  locusts  had  been  seen  about  Bridger,  nor  in  the  region 
north  of  Cooper's  Lake  this  season. 

August  24. — While  locusts  had  not  been  seen  by  us  in  passing  through  Wyoming  thej 
were  abundant  at  Evanston,  and  from  there  to  Echo.  We  left  the  train  at  Echo  Sta- 
tion and  drove  to  Coalville,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Bishop  Clough  for  two  days. 
He  informed  us  that  nearly  one-half  the  wheat  crop  in  Summit  County  had  been  de- 
stroyed this  year  by  the  unfledged  locusts,  which  hat<3hed  out  in  the  wheat  fields.  The 
swarms  which  flew  into  the  county  late  in  the  season  in  1877  laid  their  eggs  in  the 
cultivated  wheat  fields,  not  on  the  nillsides  as  usual,  so  that  the  young  when  hatched 
could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  wheat.  When  winged  they  flew  back  (contrary  to  the 
usual  rule)  in  a  northerly  course  into  Morgan  County,  whence  their  parents  came  in 
the  previous  year.  In  former  years  the  locusts,  on  becoming  winged,  took  flight  in  a 
southeasterly  course.  We  learned  that  at  the  Dairy,  three  miles  south  of  Wasatch, 
locusts  were  very  thick  August  24  of  this  year. 
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August  26. — RetnTning  to  Echo  we  took  the  train  to  Ogden.  We  fonnd  locusts 
(C.  9pretu8)  to  be  abandaiit  at  Ogden  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  station,  though 
thev  had  not  been  destructive  to  crops  this  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden. 

August  27. — From  Ogden  we  took  uie  Utah  Northern  Raihttad  to  Franklin,  Idaho. 
At  Ix>ffan  locnsts  were  abundant,  flying  some  twenty  feet  high  in  the  air,  and  at 
Smithheld  and  Richmond  a  few  were  to  be  seen. 

At  Willard,  Cache  County,  no  locusts  were  reported  this  year,  though  they  were  said 
to  have  recently  entered  Mailade  Valley  from  the  northeast. 

Ttoia  passengers  on  the  train  we  gathered  the  following  miscellaneous  information: 
July  29,  *'  eclipse  day/'  a  swarm  of  locusts  passed  over,  flying  from  the  west  and  wt«t 
southwest,  crossing  Ryan's  Ca&on,  the  Stinking- water  River,  and  devastated  or 
«  cleaned  out"  a  few  farms,  eating  off  the  heads  of  the  oats.  The  moment  the  eclipse 
took  place  the  locusts  settled  on  uie  ground  as  if  nightfall  was  coming  on,  and  never 
were  to  be  seen  iufterwards. 

At  Richmond  we  saw  them  jumping  about  on  the  ground  and  also  flying  at  an  ele- 
vation of  perhaps  500  feet  in  the  air,  in  a  general  southwesterly  course,  down  the  val- 
ley. These  locusts  were  said  to  have  come  from  the  northeast,  over  the  mountains, 
about  the  1st  of  August,  none  having  hatched  out  in  the  spring.  The  locusts  extended 
from  Logan  to  Franklin,  and  had  destroyed  one-third  of  the  oats  and  a  third  of  all 
the  garden  stuff  at  Richmond  and  Logan. 

At  Smithville,  the  year  previous  (1877),  the  farmers  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
depredations  of  the  locusts,  raised  but  half  a  crop  of  wheat,  the  young  having  hatched 
out  from  eggs  laid  in  1876.  They  generally  flv  southward,  toward  Salt  Lake,  from 
Smithville  as  well  as  other  points  in  Cache  Valley. 

August  28» — Locusts  were  found  to  be  abundant,  scattered  over  the  ground  in  and 
about  the  town,  and  for  several  miles  away  from  the  village.  They  were  coupling  by 
the  roadsides,  though  I  could  not  see  that  any  eggs  were  laid,  and  no  femsbies  were 
seen  enga^^ed  in  boring  holes  in  the  earth  preparatory  to  egg-la.ving.  They  were  also 
abundant  in  plowed  lands  from  which  the  wheat  had  jnsi  been  harvested,  and  were 
on  the  willows  eating  the  leaves,  and  on  the  wild  roses  and  golden  rods. 

At  7.30  a.  m.  numbers  of  them  were' seen  flying  and  sailing  about  in  the  air  in  vari- 
ous directions,  there  being  no  steady  breeze. 

They  were  reported  to  have  been  abundant  in  Gentile  Valley  about  the  18th  of 
August,  the  locality  being  situated  between  Franklin  and  Soda  Springs. 

According  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Alexander  Stalker  they  arrived  here  from  the 
north,  probably  Portneuf  Calion,  reaching  Franklin  between  the  15th  and  30th  of 
July. 

Mr.  Stalker  told  me  that  locusts  hatched  out  at  Franklin  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and 
when  fledged,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  departed  to  the  northeast.  Those  now  hers 
he  supposes  to  be  then:  progeny  which  have  come  from  the  breeding  grounds  to  the 
northeast. 

At  Franklin  some  late  wheat  was  damaged,  and  all  except  early  oats ;  the  early 
wheat  was  not  hurt. 

I  learned  from  Mr.  Stalker  that  locusts  were  pretty  thick  at  Virginia  City,  Mont., 
August  2  or  3,  and  appeared  to  be  flying  northeast  towards  Madison  River. 

At  Bozeman  they  had  occasionally  l^en  destructive  this  summer,  but  no  damage 
had  been  done  by  them  at  Beaver  Head,  Red  Rock,  Rattlesnake  Creek  near  Argentine, 
Big  Horn  Prairie,  Jefferson  Fork,  Big  Hole,  and  none  at  Stinking- water  River  or  in 
Ruby  Valley,  and  none  at  Snake  River  Crossing  (Taylor's  Bridge),  at  Blackfoot,  or 
at  Port'Ueuf. 

A  great  many  crickets  were  observed  at  Portneuf. 

Mr.  Stalker  told  me  that  the  black  cricket  {Anahrus  simplex)  will  in  early  summer  eat 
young  wheat  and  then  leave  it.  Farmers  do  not  fear  them  if  the  grain  is  irrigated,  as 
then  they  are  said  to  do  no  harm.  They  are  pretty  abundant  about  Franklin  (thoagh 
I  saw  none  while  there) ;  the  young  crickets  will  eat  the  tender  grass  and  giain  and 
when  adult  will  leave  it.  They  are  very  particular  to  select  the  young  grain.  The 
best  means  of  destroying  the  crickets  is  to  herd  the  sheep  in  the  grain,  Keeping  them 
compactly  herded,  as  the  sheep  will  do  little  harm  to  the  grain  when  young,  and  they 
trample  the  crickets  to  death. 

Locnsts  were  reported  by  passengers  on  the  sta^e  from  Montana  as  abundant  all  the 
way  from  Pleasant  Valley  to  Oneida ;  but  though  those  seen  by  us  at  Franklin  had 
evidently  flown  from  Southern  Montana,  no  damage  was  done  by  them  in  Montana 
this  summer,  as  already  stated.  Between  Helena  and  Fort  Benton  no  locusts  were 
heard  of. 

On  our  return  to  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  locusts  were  seen  flying 
low  at  Brigham. 

August  ^, — From  various  sources  we  ascertained  that  the  locust  had  not  occurred 
this  season  south  of  San  Pete,  and  then  they  were  not  abundant  and  appeared  late. 
For  a  month  or  six  weeks  they  have  been  passing  in  scattering  numbers  over  Salt 
Lake  City.    They  were  particularly  observed  July  29,  the  day  of  the  eclipse. 
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August  30  and  31.— At  Lake  Point  the  Rocky  Mountain  loonstB  were  frequently  caught 
iu  recently  harvested  wheat  fields. 

Srpiemher  1. — For  considerable  valuable  information  Teeardinff  the  distribution  of 
tho  locust,  obtained  in  Salt  Lake  City,  we  were  indebtea  to  the  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Herald,  to  the  United  States  signal  observer,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
Bruner.  He  had,  August  31,  seen  C.  tprehu  at  York,  70  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  had  this  day  returned  from  Prove,  whore  he  observed  a  few  individuals. 

September  2.— We  left-  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  East.  Upon  the  train,  after  leaving 
Ogden,  a  scout  witJi  the  pseudonym  of  Navsgo  Bill  informed  us  that  locusts  were 
seen  the  past  summer  between  McDowell's  Ferrv  and  the  Blue  Moon  tains,  in  Eastern 
Oregon,  flying  and  also  upon  the  ground.  At  E vanston,  just  east  of  the  town,  CoZop- 
tenu9  apretus  was  very  abundant,  both  flying  in  the  air  and  hopping  about  on  the 
ground. 

Sqf^iemher  4. -At  Como  we  stopped  for  two  days.  Mr.  William  Carlin,  the  station  agent, 
whose  hospitality  we  enjoyed,  informed  us  that  July  29,  the  day  of  the  eclipse,  he  saw 
a  large  swarm  of  Caloptenus  apretue  passing  to  the  east  by  south  from  about  10  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  m.  He  thinks  they  bred  in  the  Wind  River  Valley.  Mr.  F.  F.  Hubbell  told  us 
that  ne  saw  a  swarm  three  or  four  days  after  the  eclipse  going  in  an  east  by  north 
course. 

September  5. — Li  the  course  of  a  walk  of  five  or  six  miles  south  of  the  station  I  saw 
only  three  Caloptenus  spretuSf  and  they  were  on  the  ground. 

September  6. —-We  took  the  cars  for  Omaha.  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  of  the  Princeton  Col- 
lege expedition  in  search  of  fossils,  whom  we  met  on  the  train,  gave  us  the  following 
information  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  locust  in  the  regions  visited  by  him 
during  the  past  season.  He  stated  that  grasshoppers  were  seen  locally  in  a  few  places 
in  abundance  on  Bitt-er  Creek,  100  miles  south  or  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  but  usu- 
ally there  were  not  enough  to  serve  as  bait  for  fishing.  They  were  also  seen  at  the  base 
and  on  tiie  summit  of  Gilbert's  Peak,  at  about  11,000  feet  elevation.  The  last  of 
Aiunist  locusts  were  observed  at  Twin  Creeks,  on  Ham's  Fork,  Wyoming. 

We  were  told  by  a  person  on  the  train  that  Caloptenus  spretuSf  or  the  locust,  was 
not  seen  at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  this  summer,  but  that  crickets  (^nodrtw  simplex)  had  been 
abundant. 

We  reached  Salem  September  10th.  During  our  Journey  we  gathered  many  other 
facts  regarding  the  appearances,  distribution,  and  ravages  of  the  UKmst  in  former  years 
In  the  Tenitonee  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  passes  and  other  favors  to  the  officers  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  the  Northwestern,  Rock  Island,  Burlington  and  Quinoy, 
Union  Pacific,  and  Utah  Northern  Railways. 
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TBESnPS  RESEAEOHBS  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NEBV- 
OUS  SYSTEM  OF  THE  AETICULATE  ANIMALS. 

[Compare  with  chapter  XI  on  the  Brain  of  the  Locust.] 

In  our  chapter  on  the  Brain  of  the  Locust  we  omitted  to  record  Yersin's*  opinions  as 
to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  of  crickets.  Wo  ti-anslate  from  H.  de  Saussure's 
"Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Merits  de  Alexandre  Yersln/'  1866,  the  following  abstract  of 
his  researches  on  this  subject. 

The  author  followed  two  different  methods  in  his  researches;  first,  by  making  sec- 
tions of  the  nervous  chain ;  second^  by  endeavoring  to  isolate  the  ganelia. 

The  results  attained  by  means  or  sections  were  quite  varied.  In  i>erforming  on  some 
crickets  the  section  of  the  two  nervous  cords  in  tne  head,  between  the  snpra-oesoph- 
ftgeal  and  infra-cesophageal  ganglia,  there  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  this  operation 
a  series  of  physiological  phenomena.  After  a  moment  of  stupor,  the  insect  rose  on  the 
extremities  of  its  feet  wnile  carrvlng  its  head  directed  forwards.  Then  the  cricket 
turned  in  a  circle  to  the  right,  while  rubbing  its  head  with  the  left  foot,  or  vice  versa. 

When  the  section  of  the  two  commissural  cords  is  performed  between  the  head  and 
the  thorax,  as,  for  example,  when  we  decapitate  a  fflatta,  the  insect  can  still  live  ten 
or  twelve  days :  the  body  continues  to  bend  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  poste- 
rior feet  towards  the  head,  which  is  wanting,  as  if  to  clean  them  with  the  mandibles. 
When  the  insect  thas  mutilated  is  excited  it  endeavors  rather  to  defend  itself  than  to 
escape,  as  an  uninjured  individual  would.  If  the  section  is  performed  on  crickets  be- 
tween the  second  cephalic  ganglion  and  the  first  thoracic^  without  decapitation,  it 
will  be  found  that  we  have  isolated  the  community  of  action  in  the  head  and  body, 
which  move  independently  of  each  other ;  the  animal  constantly  tries  to  extend  its  feet 
as  if  to  clean  them  with  the  mandibles,  but  the  maxillse  do  not  recognize  them.  These 
ore  almost  the  only  movements  which  the  insect  makes.  Exposure  to  the  sun  reani- 
mates it,  and  it  leans  about  a  little ;  forty  days  after  the  operation  it  sometimes  becomes 
suddenly  aroused  &om  its  torpor.  The  act  of  coupling  can  be  performed,  even  with 
a  female  operated  upon,  but  the  latter  is  incapable  of  laying  eg^.  The  insect  still 
eats  a  little,  but  while  only  the  head  eats^  the  trunk  does  not  perceive  it,  and  continues 
to  extend  the  feet  towards  the  month  as  if  to  rub  them ;  so  that  the  head  eats,  without 
perceiving  the  fact,  its  own  feet  as  well  as  the  food;  the  mutilation  of  the  feet  causes 
the  insect  to  tumble  about,  which  seems  to  prove  the  presence  of  pain.  The  reflex 
movements  are  very  easy  to  provoke  in  this  particular  case^  and  the  voluntary  move- 
ments either  of  the  trunk  or  of  the  head  are  exercised  with  a  remarkable  facility, 
although  in  on  independent  way.  Thus  the  insect  is  capable  of  leaping :  if  it  is  stim- 
ulated too  long  it  gives  some  symptoms  of  anger:  if  it  is  placed  on  its  back  it  promptly 
turns  over.    The  crickets  oi)erated  upon  live  as  long  as  those  which  are  uninjured. 

In  making  two  sections  of  the  cords  of  the  ffaufflionic  chain,  so  as  to  completely 
isolate  one  of  the  ganglia,  we  likewise  isolate  the  Junctions  of  the  nerves  which  are 
distributed  from  this  ganglion,  but  without  interrupting  them.  The  reflex  actions 
become  in  this  case  very  pronounced.  They  ore  always  of  long  duration ;  for  exam- 
ple, when  we  excite  the  valves  of  the  ovipositor^  they,  continue  to  open  and  shut  per- 
sistently ;  in  exciting  a  foot  belonging  to  the  third  pair  we  obtain  an  immediate  reflex 
action  on  the  one  corresponding  to  it.  The  feet  of  the  second  pair  seem,  howeyer^  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  only  react  with  great  difficulty  on  each  other.  Ii  we 
isolate  several  ganglia  collectively  from  the  rest  of  the  chain,  we  obtain  analogous  and 
naturally  more  varied  reflex  actions. 

Yersin  followed  up  his  experiments  by  afterwards  producing  some  lesions  in  the 

*  Alexander  Yersin  was  a  Swiss  naturalist,  who  wrote  several  important  and  fraltful  essays  on  the 
habits  and  pbysioloj^y  of  the  locusts  and  crickets.  His  essay  on  the  nervous  system  of  insects  was  the 
following :  Kecherches  sur  les  fonctions  dn  systems  nervenx  dans  les  animaox  artlculcs.  Soci6t6  Van. 
dois  des  Sciences  Natorellea,  et  Acad6mie  des  Sdencea  de  Paris,  165G-'fi7. 
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ganglia  themselves  by  cutting  them  apart  in  a  longitudinal  as  well  as  ti*ansvene  di- 
rection. These  lesions  produced  phenomena  which  were  quite  varied,  and  which  snc- 
ceeded,  from  moment  to  moment,  in  an  order  more  or  less  determinate.  A  longitudi- 
nal section,  dividing  unequally  the  suboesophage^il  ganglion,  gave  rise  to  some  lateral 
movements;  the  insect  turned  as  if  rearing  up  like  a  horse  {en  man4ge\  at  first  mo> 
mentarily  from  the  side  of  the  wound,  then  definitely  from  the  opposite  side ;  it  fell 
over  on  its  back  Irom  the  side  opposite  the  wound,  and,  in  rising,  made  a  complete 
revolution.  It  lost  the  x)ower  of  leaping.  The  transverse  section  of  the  same  ganglion 
produced  some  accidents  much  more  grave.  The  cricket  raised  the  right  foot,  as  if  to 
find  a  i>oint  of  support,  and  tumblea  over  often  to  the  left ;  while  on  the  other  side 
we  could  not  succeed  in  reversing  it.    The  reflex  actions  were  sufiiciently  prononneed. 

The  section  of  a  single  cord  of  the  chain  does  not  pixHluce  cross  effects.  It  intro- 
duces a  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  functions  of  relation  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  body,  and  is  always  indicated  by  the  insect's  walking  in  a  circle,  the  feet  on  onr 
side  functioning  more  rapidly  than  those  on  the  other,  &c. 

In  combining  the  different  sections  which  precede,  or  in  cutting  simultaneoasly  the 
two  cords  on  a  point  of  their  tract,  and  a  single  one  between  them  on  some  other 
point,  we  obtain  some  complementary  information  as  to  the  mode  of  transmission  of 
nervous  actions. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  establishes  the  fact  that  the  transmission  of  the  will 
is  always  made  directly,  and  without  a  transverse  efi'eot,  while  the  refiex  actions, 
although  they  are  transmitted  more  easily  by  a  direct  course,  take  place,  though 
with  less  intensity,  by  a  transverse  efiect.  Another  general  fact  that  Yersiu  has  in- 
ferred from  his  experiments  is  that  the  maximum  of  intensity  of  the  movements  which 
he  has  observed  an^er  the  operatiou  has  always  occurred  on  the  side  on  which  the  opera- 
tion was  made.  This  is  why  in  its  rearing  gait  {marche  en  manage)  the  insect  tarns  in 
a  circle  from  the  opposite  side.  So  when  we  make  the  section  of  the  right  cord  be- 
tween the  head  and  thorax,  the  animal  begins  at  first  to  turn  to  the  right,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  moment  it  changes  and  turns  to  the  left.  It  is,  indeed,  immediately  after  the 
section  ef  the  right  cord  that  the  right  feet  cease  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
will,  while  those  of  the  left  side  continue  to  obey  the  will,  acting  with  more  activity, 
and  thus  causing  the  insect  to  turn  to  the  right.  But  at  the  end  of  an  instant,  the  re- 
flex action  setting  in  motion  the  ri^ht  feet,  this  impresses  upon  them  a  more  lively 
movement  than  to  the  left  feet,  which  act  under  the  direct  impulse  of  the  will,  and 
they  consequently  turn  the  iusect  to  the  left.  For  the  same  reason,  the  insect 
placed  on  its  back  will  recover  itself  on  the  wounded  side. 

As  the  result  of  later  experiments,  read  before  the  Soci6t^  Helvdtiqne  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,  at  Lausanne,  in  18G1,  Yersin  stated  that  each  ganglion  can  become  the 
point  of  departure  of  spoutaueous  movements  and  a  center  of  distinct  perceptions. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  memoir  to  the  French  Academy,  the  observations 
having  been  made  in  1856,  and  relating  to  the  effects  of  the  section  of  the  cords  or 
commissures  connecting  the  ganglions  of  the  nervous  cord: 

1.  The  co-ordination  of  movements  is  not  disturbed  by  the  section  of  two  cords  at  a 
time  at  any  point  whatsoever  of  the  chain. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  locomotion  becomes  abnormal,  (1)  every  time  we  cut  a  single 
cord  at  a  point  from  the  anterior  chain  to  the  ganglion  of  the  metathorax ;  (2)  every 
time  we  make  two  or  several  sections,  each  on  a  single  cord,  between  difterent  gan- 
glia, one  at  least  of  the  sections  being  situated  on  a  point  anterior  to  the  metathorax. 

3.  In  the  vertebrate  animals  the  nerves  properly  so  called  have  all  their  roots  in 
the  elongated  medulla  and  in  the  spinal  marrow.  In  the  articulates  almost  all  the 
nerves  arise  from  the  ganglia.  Anatomical  analogy  leads  us  to  compare  the  ganglia 
of  the  chain  to  a  marrow. 

4.  The  experiments  here  given  in  r^um6  seem  to  us  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  ensemble  of  the  cephalic  and  thoracic  ganglia  which  preside  over  the  co-ordination 
of  locomotive  movements  without  its  being  possible  to  ascertain  whether  this  function 
resides  in  one  of  these  organs  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Thus  this  marrow  rep- 
resents at  the  same  time  the  cerebellum  of  the  higher  animals. 

5.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  is  therefore  in  the  reunion  of  the  ganglia  that  we 
should  seek  the  analogy  of  the  brain  of  vertebrates. 
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